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PEEFACE 

TO    THE   PIFTH   EDITION. 

♦ 

This  work,  whicli  was  originally  published  in  1820,  and  in 
a  veiy  short  time  passed  through  four  editions,  has  been  out 
of  print  for  neairly  twentjr  years.  Its  republication  was  pre- 
vented at  that  time  by  circumstances  of  domestic  affliction ; 
and  when  at  length  the  Authoress  was  able  to  revise  it,  so 
many  new  booh^  upon  Italy  and  Eome  had  appeared  in 
the  interim,  that  she  considered  her  own  must  necessarily 
have  been  superseded ;  and  she  long  resisted  every  solicita- 
tion to  republish  it.  But  apparently  no  work  has  yet 
exactly  supplied  its  place,  and  the  demand  for  it  havmg 
steadily  increased,  a  Eifth  Edition  has  been  urgently  called 
for.  In  fact,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
as  efficient  a  guide  to  Bome  as  ever ;  for  the  antiquities,  the 
buildingB,  and  the  monuments  of  art,  which  adorn  'Hhe 
Eterual  City,"  are  unchanged ;  the  museums  of  sculpture 
and  painting  still  form  a  treasury  of  art ;  the  masterpieces 
which  departed  genius  has  lavished  even  upon  the  walls  of 
her  churches  and  palaces,  although  fast  mdin^  before  the 
withering  touch  of  Time,  are  stifl  there — ^inahenable,  but 
ahis !  not  imperishable ;  and  the  classic  recollections,  the 
noble  ruins,  and  the  proud  vestiges  of  long  ages  of  glory, 
must  for  ever  hallow  a  spot,  dear  bejrond  all  others  to  every 
mind  of  feeling  and  cultivation.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
I  this  faint,  but  faithful,  picture  of  Eome  may  still  prove  a 
useful  and  valuable  guide  to  the  traveUers  who  may  visit  it ; 
and  even,  perhaps,  an  interesting  description  of  it  to  those 
who  may  never  see  it.  The  Fifth  Edition  careftdly  revised, 
and  published  in  a  more  portable  form  by  Mr.  Bohn,  with 
the  addition  of  Plates,  and  an  Index,  is  now  respectfully 
offered  to  the  public,  whose  indulgence  and  favour,  so  long 
experienced,  the  Authoress  graterally  acknowledges. 

C.  A.  E. 

2m  April,  1852. 
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PEEFACE 

TO    THE   EIEST   EDITION. 


Son  apology,  or  rather  some  explanation,  seems  now  to  be 
necessary,  in  offering  to  the  public  any  book  of  travels  what- 
loever. 

Every  part  of  the  known  world  has  of  late  been  so  assiduously 
explored,  and  so  industriously  described,  that  every  man  ought  to 
be  nearly  as  well  acquamted  ,with  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
ttrth  as  with  the  boundaries  of  his  native  parish ;  and  many 
persons  are  actually  better  informed  about  any  other  country  than 
iheir  own.  But  in  describing  Rome,  which  has  been  already 
described  so  ofteoi,  such  an  ex^anation  seems  to  be  more  impera- 
tively call^  for ;  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  the  want 
of  a  good  account  of  fiome  that  has  induced  the  Author  of  these 
letjkeis  to  attempt,  in  some  degree,  to  supply  the  deficiency  by 
their  publication.  For,  among  m  tne  mamfold  descriptions  that 
.have  appeared,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  there  is  not  one  that  {» 
entitled  even  to  the  praise  of  accuracy.  There  is  not  one  that 
contains  any  account  of  its  antiquities,  that  can  satisfy  the  anti- 
quary ;  any  description  of  its  monuments  of  art^  that  can  interest 
the  man  of  taste ;  or  any  general  information  respecting  its 
multiplied  objects  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  that  can  gratify 
the  common  in<juirer.  Every  enlightened  stranger  at  Rome  feels 
the  utter  inefficiency  of  all  the  published  accounts.  He  gazes  on 
&e  splendid  works  of  antiquity  which  surround  him,  lost  in 
doabt  as  to  their  name,  their  date,  and  their  destination ;  bewil- 
dered with  vague  and  contradictory  statements, — ^wearied  with 
exchanging  one  erroneous  opinion  for  another — ^and  unable, 
fnudst  the  cloud  of  conjecture,  even  to  ascertain  the  little  that 
is  known  with  certainty.  The  common  Itineraries,  as  Forsjrth 
happily  observed,  "are  mere  valets  de  place  in  print,"  and, 
^thal,  so  given  to  feJsifying,  that,  like  the  shepherd's  boy  in  the 
JJte,  if  they  do  chance  to  speak  truth,  they  are  scarcely  believed, 
^here  you  will  find  dulness  without  intelligence    conjecture  in 
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place  of  het ;  sunnise  advanced  as  certainty;  tmth  perverted ; 
the  lights  of  history  neglected ;  and  all  thing^s,  great  and  little,  of 
the  first  importance,  and  of  the  last  insigmficance,  confounded 
together  in  equality  of  notice.  Ton  will  find  more  details  about 
the  different  parts  of  one  tawdry  church,  than  the  noblest  monu- 
ments of  antiquity ;  jom  will  be  directed  to  a  thousand  trifling 
objects  not  worth  notice,  while  many  of  the  highest  interest  are 
so  passed  over  as  scarcely  to  excite  attention.  The  intelligence 
they  give  you,  when  authentic,  is  seldom  interesting,  and  when 
interesting,  is  rarely  authentic.  Our  English  writers,  so  &r  as 
concerns  Rome,  I  must  put  wholly  out  of  the  question.  None  of 
them  have  made  it  their  sole,  or  even  their  principal  theme ;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  meagre  accounts  of  it  given  in  English 
books  of  travels,  seem  as  if  copied  from  other  works,  rather  than 
written  from  actual  observation ;  and  are  little  more  than  a 
transmission  of  the  errors  of  their  predecessors.*  Of  the  two 
most  popular  writers,  Eustace  is  inaccurate,  and  For83rth  inade- 
quate. The  former,  indeed,  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
churches,  if  his  total  ignorance  of  the  arts  did  not  £squalify  him 
even  for  that ;  but  in  other  respects  he  will  only  serve  to  mis- 
lead: and  Forsyth's  desultory  remarks,  though  so  admirably 
distinguished  by  their  acumen  and  originality,  give  us  none  of 
the  information  we  seek,  and  only  lead  us  to  regret  that  one  so 
peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task  should  have  left  it  unaccom- 
plished. It  is  true,  that  in  the  absence  of  other  guides,  the 
professed  ciceroni  of  Rome  are  very  useful  to  strangers  on  their 
first  arrival,  particularly  in  exhibiting  and  explaining  the  most 
interesting  of  its  attractions,  its  remains  of  antiquity.  But, 
although  many  of  them  are  men  of  reading  and  information,  the 
love  of  truth  is  unfortunately  too  often  sacrificed  to  the  love  of 
system.  Each  embraces  some  favourite  theory;  and  misrepresents 
facts,  and  even  misquotes  authorities,  to  establish  his  hypothesis. 
I  do  not  blame  any  of  these  gentlemen  because  they  do  not  know 
what  cannot  be  discovered,  but  because  they  are  not  honest 
enough  to  avow  their  ignorance.  But  we  quarrel  with  them  as  a 
lame  mai^  does  with  his  crutches :  we  get  on  badly  with  them,  but 
we  should  do  still  worse  without  them ;  and  at  first,  at  least,  their 
assistance  will  be  found  of  considerable  service.  Still  they  cannot 
altogether  supersede  the  use  of  books,  more  especially  as  people 
cannot  always  carry  them  about  in  their  pockets. 

A  picture  of  Rome  is  therefore  still  a  desideratum,  but  it  is 
«ne  more  desirable  than  easy  to  supply.  The  rare  and  dubious 
lights  that  may  be  thrown  upon  its  antiquities,  are  scattered 

*  Among  the  best  of  the  few  tours  I  have  read  is  **  Sketches  of  Italy, ' 
a  work  invaluable  as  a  guide,  and  written  with  great  spirit  and  talent. 
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through  the  literature  of  ages,  and  must  be  collected,  not  only 
from  the  works  of  all  the  Roman  historians  and  classics,  but  from 
the  heavy  tomes  of  the  Gothic  chroniclers ;  and  what  are  even 
more  dull,  and  far  more  voluminous,  the  wire-drawn  dissertations 
of  the  Italian  antiquaries.  Among  the  numerous  and  ponderous 
volumes  that  have  been  compiled  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome, 
Nafdini's*  is  the  only  one  in  the  least  worth  studying,  and  as  a 
book  of  reference  it  may  prove  highly  useful ;  but  such  is  its 
balk  and  verbosity,  that  few  will  resS  it  at  Rome,  and  fewer  still, 
I  will  venture  to  say,  after  they  have  feft  it.  Few,  indeed,  will 
there  find  leisure  for  such  uninviting  research ;  few,  when  the 
proud  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  unrivalled  works  of  art,  call 
upon  the  eye  and  the  mind  in  every  direction,  will  turn  from  them 
to  pore  over  musty  volumes. 

TOh  me  the  case  was  different.  Possessed  of  an  unconquerable 
passion  for  the  study,  nothing  was  a  labour  that  could  tend  to 
elucidate  it ;  my  previous  pursuits  had  turned  my  attention  to 
these  subjects ;  I  had  leisure,  opportunities,  and,  I  will  add, 
industry,  that  few  of  my  countrymen  possessed ;  and  during  two 
years,  I  availed  myself  to  the  utmost  of  every  means  of  intelli- 
gence, of  access  to  rare  books,  of  the  opinions  of  the  best- 
informed,  and,  above  all,  of  the  diligent  study  of  history,  pursued 
solely  with  this  view. 

Sincerely  conscious  as  I  am,  therefore,  of  my  incompetency  to 
such  a  task,  I  would  still  hope,  that  diligence  and  ardour  may 
have  compensated  in  some  degree  for  deficiency  of  powers.  My 
labours  were,  indeed,  pursued  solely  with  a  view  to  the  gratifica- 
ticm  of  my  own  curiosity ;  and  these  Letters,  which  served  me  as 
a  sort  of  depository,  or  register  of  all  I  saw  and  learnt,  and  were 
addressed  to  a  friend  who  was  then  meditating  a  tour  through 
Italy,  were  not  originally  intended  for  publication ;  but  the  con- 
sciousness how  valuable,  on  my  first  arrival  at  Rome,  would  have 
been  the  information  they  contained  to  myself,  the  experience  of 
its  utiUty  to  many  of  my  friends,  and  the  want  of  any  better 
guide,  at  last  led  me  to  entertain  the  idea  of  offering  it  to  the 
public,  though  I  should  never  have  ventured  to  have  put  it  into 
execution,  Imd  not  my  purpose  been  confirmed  by  the  encourage- 

*  Roma  Antica.  Forsyth,  who  recommends  Venuti,  I  think,  can 
oever  have  read  him ;  otherwise,  his  sound  judgment  could  never  have 
pBoegyrized  a  work  so  dull,  and  so  deplorably  devoid  of  intelligence, 
that  from  its  perusal  nothing  whatever  can  be  gained ;  for  instead  of 
daring  up  what  was  obscure,  the  author  contrives  r  to  render  what  was 
hefore  dear  totally  dark ;  so  that  the  few  scattered  lights  we  had  pos- 
ttssed  are  lost  in  the  mist  he  raises,  and  we  actually  end  even  in  greater 
doabt  than  we  I>egan. 
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ment  of  those  whose  judgment  cannot  admit  of  doubt,  and  whose 
sincerity  I  never  had  cause  to  distrust. 

Reassured  by  such  approbation^  I  have  ventured  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  this  work  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  visit 
Rome,  may  recall  its  remembrance  to  those  who  have  seen  it,  and 
convey  to  those  who  have  not,  some  flEdnt  picture  of  that  wonderfdl 
city,  which  boasts  at  once  the  noblest  remains  of  antiquity,  and 
the  most  faultless  masterpieces  of  art, — ^which,  even  at  the  latest 
period  of  its  decay,  possesses  more  claims  to  interest  than  all 
others  in  the  proudest  season  of  their  prosperity, — ^which  in 
every  age  has  stood  foremost  in  the  world, — ^which  mis  been  the 
light  of  the  earth  in  ages  past — ^the  guidm^Hstar  through  the  long 
night  of  ignorance — ^the  fountain  of  civilization  to  the  whole 
western  world, — and  which  every  nation  reverences  as  a  common 
nurse,  preceptor,  and  parent. 

It  is  not  with  feelings  such  as  we  view  other  objects  of  curiosiiyy 
that  we  look  upon  Rome.  We  visit  it  with  something  of  the  same 
veneration  witn  which  we  should  approach  the  sepulchre  of  a 
parent.  All  that  distinguished  it  once  is  laid  in  dust,  but  the 
very  soil  on  which  we  tread  is  sacred  ground ;  and  while  we 
linger  among  the  proud  monuments  of  its  early  glory,  we  feel 
that  we  ourselves,  and  all  that  surround  us,  are  intruders  on  a 
scene  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  patriots  and  heroes,  and  by 
every  hallowed  recollection  of  ancient  greatness  and  virtue. 
Unlike  all  else  in  life,  in  which  retrospection  has  small  part,  and 
our  view  is  directed  to  what  is  passing  or  is  to  come, — at  £U>me, 
it  is  not  the  present  or  the  future  that  occupies  us,  but  the  past. 
We  seem  to  live  with  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  our 
hearts  still  fondly  cherish  the  delusion  that  would  people  these 
ruins  with  shades  of  "  the  master  spirits"  by  whom  they  were 
once  inhabited,  and  whose  very  names,  even  from  childhood,  have 
been  associated  with  all  that  can  ennoole  and  dignify  our  nature, 
with  the  most  exalted  wisdom,  and  the  most  heroic  virtue. 

It  was  well  observed  by  Johnson,  that  "  to  abstract  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavouredy 
and  would  be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws 
us  from  the  power  of  our  senses, — whatever  makes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my 
friends,  he  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  unmoved 
over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or 
virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would 
not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  e/Uhttsiasm 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Rome."^ 
I 
•  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
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For  the  frequency  of  the  observations  contained  in  these 
Letters,  on  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  sculpture  and  painting 
liiich  fill  the  museums  of  Rome,  I  have  no  apology  to  offer, 
unless,  indeed,  they  themselves  will  plead  my  excuse.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  unmoved,  or  pass  unnoticed,  the  most  fEiultless  models 
of  art — ^the  proudest  triumphs  of  genius ;  and  though  aware 
that  description  can  convey  no  adequate  image  of  beauty  or  per- 
iection,  I  have  endeavoured  to  restrain  myself  from  expatiating 
Ml  them  as  much  as  possible  ;  yet  the  tongue  will  speak  of  that 
on  which  the  fancy  loves  to  dwell.  From  childhood,  the  pleasures 
ifforded  by  literature  and  the  arts  have  been  my  solace  and 
delight ;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  they  are  the  only  '^  roses  with- 
oat  thorns"  that  have  strewed  my  path  of  life. 

Upon  Italian  literature,  however,  I  have  said  little.  The 
nibject  has  been  canvassed  until  it  is  completely  exhausted. 
All  the  bright  productions*  of  its  earlier  days  are  celebrated 
through  the  world,  and  there  is  little  new  that  deserves  very  high 
applause.  Its  former  excellence  cannot  meet  with  too  much 
piaise,  but  its  present  state  seems  to  me  to  be  prodigiously  over- 
rated. 

The  observations  on  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Italians, 
may  seem  to  many,  especially  to  those  who  do  not  know  them,  to 
be  unjustifiably  severe.  I  can  only  say,  that  when  I  left  England, 
my  prejudices,  if  I  had  any,  were  in  favour  of  foreign  society, 
-^that  my  judgment  was  formed  upon  a  constant  mtercourse 
with  all  ranks,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, — that  if  it  be  un- 
&vourable,  it  was  pass^  with  reluctance,  and  that  I  should  be 
truly  ghid  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  erroneous.  But,  I  found 
in  the  Italian  circles,  all  the  emptiness,  the  frivolity,  the  heart- 
leasness,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  French,  without  any  of  their 
polish  and  brilliancy  ;  and  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  our  Ufeless- 
neas  and  tnnui.  Like  the  French,  the  Italians  live  in  perpetual 
'niffnmaatvm;  like  them,  they  sacrifice  VHre  au  paroUre ;  but, 
unlike  them,  their  efforts  are  unsuccessful.  Both  may  study  more 
to  teem  amiable  and  estimable ;  but,  whatever  be  the  object  of  an 
Englishman's  ambition,  he  labours  to  become.  Their  manners 
may  sometimes  shine  more  in  the  glitter  of  a  drawing-room, 
but  their  charm  will  not  be  found,  like  ours,  in  the  domestic 
<arcle.  They  put  them  on  like  their  coats  to  go  abroad  in,  but  at 
home  their  haoits  are  as  slovenly  as  the  dresses  they  sit  in.  An 
Rngiiahman,  by  his  own  fire-side,  neither  lays  aside  his  manners 
nor  his  dress.  Nor  is  it  only  in  domestic  life  that  our  superior  ty 
consists :  at  the  hazard  of  being  accused  of  national  partiality,  I 
will  maintain,  that  not  only  is  the  society  abroad  generally  infe- 
rior to  our  own,  but  that  in  Italv  there  is  scarcely  anything 
worthy  of  the  name  of  societ  j  at  alL 
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Every  one  who  has  known  the  Continent  during  the  last  half- 
century,  allows  that  society  has  everywhere  changed  for  the 
worse ;  but  while  it  has  been  deteriorating  abroad,  it  has  been 
improving  at  home.  It  has  acquired  ease  and  elegance,  without 
losing  propriety  and  decorum.  London  far  outshines  every  other 
metropolis  iu  the  intellect,  the  splendour,  the  brilliance  and  the 
elegance  of  its  society ;  and  while,  on  the  Continent,  there  is  no 
society  whatever  out  of  capital  cities,  aud  the  country  is  a  desert, 
in  England  every  country  neighbourhood  abounds  with  cultivated 
residents,  with  social  intercourse,  and  with  all  the  elegancies  of 
polished  life.  But  in  nothing  is  the  superiority  of  English 
society  more  apparent,  than  in  the  numbers  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. In  other  countries  there  is  but  one  circle,  in  England 
there  are  many.  Thousands  there  are  shut  out  of  the  narrow  pale 
of  fashion,  whose  manners  would  not  disgrace  the  first  court 
of  Europe.  I  have  heard  this  remarked  with  astonishment  by 
foreigners.  "  I  find  it  utterly  impossible,"  said  a  lady  of  illustrious 
rank,  "  to  discover  whether  English  ladies  are  women  of  family  or 
fashion,  or  not.  I  met  with  a  woman  of  most  elegant  appearance 
and  manners  the  other  day,  with  whose  conversation  I  was 
delighted :  on  inquiry,  I  found,  to  my  amazement,  she  was  the 
wife  of  an  apothecary." 

The  more  we  mix  in  the  society  of  other  countries,  the  more, 
certainly,  we  shall  return  with  redoubled  zest  to  the  intelligence, 
the  refinement,  the  sincerity,  and  the  nice  sense  of  propriety, 
which  distinguish  our  own.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  sometimes  defi- 
cient in  gaiety,  in  vivacity,  in  the  sparkle  of  lively  nothings,  in 
the  laisser  aUer  of  conversation,  in  that  esprit  de  societe  in  which 
the  French  excel  every  other  nation ;  out  if  we  must  choose 
between  froth  and  substance,  and  if  we  cannot  unite  both — who 
would  not  prefer  the  latter  ? 
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EXTEACT  FEOM  THE  PEEPACE  TO  THE 
SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  the  Author  adverted  to  the 
then  riflmg  insurrection  of  Naples,  with  prognostics  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate success,  which  the  event  unhappily  too  well  confirmed.  In 
feet,  if  the  boon  of  freedom  were  offered,  Italy  could  not  now 
receive  it.  The  soil  is  not  prepared  for  it,  and  the  tree  pf  liberty, 
if  planted,  could  not  flourish  there.  Like  a  restive  steed,  mad- 
dened by  cruelty  and  outrage,  Italy  may  for  a  moment  throw  its 
master,  but  it  will  only  be  to  receive  another,  or  the  same.  The 
weakness  of  the  States  of  Italy  consists  in  their  divisions.  Like 
the  bundle  of  rods  in  the  fable,  if  united,  they  could  not  be  bent, 
but  singly,  they  are  broken  without  resistence.  Yet  not  even 
their  oonunon  detestation  of  their  conmion  yoke  can  induce  them 
to  act  together  in  concert  to  throw  it  off.  Much  as  they  detest 
their  maaters,  they  detest  each  other  more.  If,  however,  we  are 
ever  to  look  for  freedom  at  all,  I  am  still  of  opinion  it  is  in  the 
north,  not  the  south  of  Italy,  it  will  arise.    But  there  is  as  yet  no 

Ciise  of  its  dawn.  The  political  horizon  is  dark  and  lowering, 
bardy  is  prostrate.  Naples  has  fallen.  Rome  cannot  long 
stand.  The  Austrian  or  the  Gaul  will  soon  virtually  rule  over  it. 
Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Ocean,  will  once  more  be  overrun  by 
the  Goths,  and  sink  under  a  tyranny  the  most  galling  and  the 
most  despicable  that  has  ever  disgraced  modem  times.  That 
doom,  indeed  may  yet  be  averted.  The  present  weak  and  sense- 
less system  of  despotism  may  pass  away.  But  whether  it  is  to  be 
the  work  of  the  people  themselves,  or  of  foreign  ambition — 
whether  it  is  to  be  suceeded  by  their  own  freedom,  or  by  another 
davery — ^is  a  doubtftd  question.  Certainly,  if  we  judge  of  the 
fatore  from  the  past,  we  shall  not  look,  with  any  very  san- 
guine hopes,  to  the  political  regeneration  of  Italy.     Doomed, 

'  Per  servire  sempre^  o  vincitrice  o  vinta,' 
(Conquering  or  conquered,  still  alike  a  slaye^) 

all  the  riches  and  blessings  with  which  the  prodigality  of  Heaven 
has  dressed  her  happy  shores  have  only  served  more  effectually  to 
xivet  her  chains,    ^e  highest  gifted  among  the  countries  of  the 
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earth,  she  stands  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  nations.  The  strongest 
in  physical  power,  she  is  trampled  under  foot  by  the  weakest. 
But  let  us  turn  from  the  prospect  of  that  political  a^d  moral  de- 
gradation, invariably  found  together,  to  the  brightening  hope 
that  the  march  of  knowledge,  and  the  advancing  lights  of  societ) . 
may  at  length  give  the  enslaved  nations  that  moral  energy  ana 
might  of  mind  which  are  alone  necessary  to  assert  their  freedom ; 
that  the  blessings  of  a  wise  and  equitable  government  may  at 
length  be  disseminated  throughout  the  world ;  and  that  those 
rays  of  light  which  are  breaking  at  once  in  so  many  remote  parte 
of  the  esurth,  may  at  length  slune  out  more  and  more  unto  tltf 
perfect  day. 
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LETTEE  I. 

Florence,  December  5, 1816. 

"We  are  here  to-day,"  as  my  uncle  Toby  says,  "  but  gone 
to-morrow;"  at  least  I  hope  so — ^for  Bome,  the  object  of  all 
our  thoughts  and  desires,  which  we  have  so  long  ardently 
iriflhed,  and  so  little,  till  lately,  expected  ever  to  see — ^Eome 
is  at  length  before  us,  and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  it,  the 
more  impatient  we  become  to  reach  it ;  so  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  attractions  of  Florence,  and  all  the  entreaties  of  our 
friends,  though  we  only  arriyed  last  night,  we  set  off  to-morrow 
morning. 

We  had  resolved  to  see  nothing  here  till  our  return :  but 
it  is  easier  to  form  such  resolutions  than  to  keep  them ;  and 
we  found  it  impossible  to  resist  giving  a  passing  glance  to  a 
lew  of  the  many  far-£amed  objects  of  interest  tms  seat  of  art 
contains.  Immediatehr  after  breakfast,  therefore,  we  set  off 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Yenus  di  Medicis,  whose  mominfi;  levee 
"we  fomid  already  crowded  with  a  circle  of  the  ardent  aSnirers 
who  daily  pour  forth  their  rapturous  adoration  at  her  feet. 
Vitii  feelmgs  of  high-wrought  expectation  we  entered  the 
presence-chamber;  a  crimson  octagonal  hall  of  the  gallery 
called  the  Tribune,  where,  bright  in  eternal  youth  and  match- 
less beauty,  "  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world." 

But  my  expectations  had  been  so  highly  raised,  and,  I 
suppose,  so  far  exceeded  possibility,  that  my  first  sensation 
(I  confess  it  with  shame)  was  disappointment : — ^nay,  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  it  was  not  in  some  degree  my  last ;  for 
although  new  beauties  continually  rose  upon  me  as  I  con- 
templated her  form  of  perfect  symmetry  and  more  than 
fenunine  grace,  the  soul  was  wanting;  the  expression,  the 
aenlament  I  sought  for^  was  not  there ;  she  did  not  come  up 
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to  the  (Soul-seducing  image  in  mj  mind.  It  was  not  a  god- 
dess, nor  a  celesti^  being  that  I  saw  before  me — ^it  was  a 
woman,  a  lovely  and  graceful  woman  certainly ;  but  still  I 
think  that  I  haye  actually  seen  women,  real  hvin^  women, 
almost  as  beautiful,  and  mr  more  interesting ;  and,  indeed, 
to  confess  the  truth,  I  thou^t  her  legs  were  rather  thick, 
and  her  face  yery  insipid.  But  remember,  that,  in  giving 
you  my  undissembled  opinion,  I  make  an  honest  ayowd,  not 
a  presumptuous  criticism :  I  know  that  the  censure  I  would 
pass  on  her  recoils  on  myself;  that  it  does  not  prove  her 
want  of  beauty,  but  my  want  of  taste ;  and,  convinced  of 
this  mortifyiztg  truth,  I  quitted  her  presence  at  last,  with  no 
small  vexation  to  find  t&it  I  could  not  feel  as  I  ought,  the 
fiill  force  of  that  unapproadied  perfection,  which  has  ren- 
dered this  renowned  si»tue  the  idol  of  successiye  generations, 
the  triumph  of  art,  and  the  standard  of  taste. 

I  suppose,  after  confessing  myself  disappointed  in  this,  it 
signifies  not  what  I  can  say  of  anything  else ;  but  I  cannot 
paas  who^  UHnoticed  the  beautiful  &recian  statues,  the 
pride  of  Moreace,  that,  inferior  coly  to.  its  boaated  Venua, 
are  ranged  around  her,  like  satellites  around  a  planet.  I  say 
inferior,  for,  beautifbl  as  they  are,  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  her.  The  dulleat  perception,  and  the  most  per- 
verted taste,  must  be  stmch  with  ner  superiority.  Ear  as 
she  feU  below  my  perhaps  extravagant  expectations,  as  far 
she  surpasses. every  statue  that  I  have  ever  seen,  or  perhaps 
ever  may  sec.  But  I  ex^^ecked  the  distance  that  divided  her 
from  the  rest  to  be  more  immeasurable;  and  I  found,  or 
fancied,  defects,  when  I  looked  for  nothing  but  perfection. 

But  let  us  return  from  the  Venus  to  the  Whetter,  or 
Memouleur,  or  Arroti/na^  or  by  whatever  name,  English, 
Prench,  or  Italian,  the  famous  statue  of  a  kneeling  slave, 
whetting  his  knife,  is  to  be  called.  This  admirable  ngure  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  suspending  his  employment,  and 
looking  up  as  if  to  list^i  to*fiomething  that  is  said  to  him. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  represents  a  slave  overhear- 
ing the  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  but  I  cannot  remember  that 
any  slave  did  overhear  that  conspiracy,  neither  do  I  see  how 
anybody  can  be  so  very  sure  that  he  is  overhearing  any 
conspiracy  at  all.  To  me  his  countenance  expresses  none  of 
that  astonishment^  honKnr,  and  eager  curiosity,  that  the 
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snimrtitioiiB  Ustener  to  sticli  a  dark  and  momentous  plot 
would  natarally  feel.  If  he  must  needs  be  oTerheaiing  a 
ixmpincy,  the  supposition  that  it  was  that  formed  bj  the 
Bom  of  Biutus,  wmdi  really'  was  discovered  in  this  manner, 
is  Borelj  more  probable.  Livy,  (you  wiU  please  to  observe, 
I  am  fresh  from  reading  him) — ^Livy  tells  us  that  a  slave,  who 
had  previously  suspected,  and  even  learnt  something  of  their 
plans,  overheard  the  conspirators  at  supper,  tallung  over 
their  treasonable  designs,  and  obtained  the  means  of  convict* 
ing  thera,  by  finding  out  where  and  when  their  letters  might 
be  sazed.*  Now  the  expression  of  this  statue  seems  to  me 
to  accord  perfectly  with  this  situation.  The  fiill  confirma- 
tion of  his  suspicions ;  the  conviction  that  he  had  the  traitors 
in  his  power;  the  certainty  that  he  could  give  the  informa- 
tion that  would  ruin  them,  and  make  his  own  fortune — all 
this  I  fancied  I  could  see  in  it ; — ^but  I  dare  say  it  is  nothing 
else  but  &ncy.  The  attitude  of  the  man  shaipening  h£ 
hiife  upon  a  whetstone,  made  me  once  think  that  it  mie^ht  be 
intend^  for  Accius  Navius,  that  famous  soothsayer,  who  de- 
clared "he  could  do  what  the  king  was  thinking  of;"  and 
when  Tarquin  tauntingly  said,  "  I  was  thinking  vmether  you 
could  cut  that  whetstone  through  with  a  razor,"  immediately 
sereied  it  in  two.  The  statue  of  this  miraculous  soothsayer 
was  placed  in  the  Forum  ;t  but  I  don't  think  I  can  prove 
either  that  this  figure  is  a  soothsayer,  or  that  he  is  cutting 
Btoiiet  with  a  raeor ;  so  that  I  shall  not  insist  upon  your 
belkfviiig  it.  Indeed,  it  is  evidently  a  work  of  a  far  higher 
era  of  art  thsa  asny  whicii  could  have  commemorated  the 
events  of  Soman  story.  Nor  did  the  great  artists  of  G^reece, 
by  one  of  whom  this  mfl»terpieoe  of  sculpture  must  have 
oem  executed  ever,  in  any  one  instance,  take  their  subjects 
from  history, — ^not  even  frwn  the.'glorious  history  of  theif  own 
cotmtiy.  It  is  to  mythology,  to  poetry,  and  to  fable,  that  ali 
ancient  sculpture  must  be  referred.  By  far  the  best  con- 
jecture I  have  ever  heard  respecting  this  statue  is,  that  it 
rts  the  Scythian  whom  ApoUo  commanded  to  flay 


♦  Lmr,  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  +  Livr,  lib.  i.  c.  36. 

X  The  Btaliie  of  Mofrsyas  tmspended  to  the.  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  also  in 
'he  Florentine  gallery  Another,  and  a  finer  representation  of  the 
■me  horrihle  subject,  is  at  the  Villa  Albani,  at  Rome. 
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Be  it  what  it  may,  however,  it  is  a  work  of  no  common 
genius,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  faultless  in  its 
kind.  The  unknown  artist,  indeed,  has  not  aspired  to  the 
lofty  height  of  ideal  beauty :  he  has  not  sought  to  realize  the 
forms  that  visit  the  fancy  of  inspired  genius,  or  to  reveal  to 
mortal  sight  the  shape  inhabited  by  a  deity.  But,  in  that 
which  he  has  attempted,  his  success  is  complete.  It  is 
common  nature  and  Bfe, — ^true,  forcible,  and  energetic,  that 
arrest  our  attention ;  and  so  correctly  just,  so  highly  finished 
is  the  execution,  that  we  may  ima^e  it  one  of  those  statues 
which,  in  early  Greece,  we  know  it  was  the  labour  of  a  life 
to  perfect.  This  statue  was  restored  by  Michael  Angelo 
with  a  skill  scarcely  inferior  to  the  original.  The  parts 
wanting  were  so  a<Lnirably  replaced  by  his  chisel,  that  it 
may  be  said  to  have  lost  nothing. 

In  the  famous  group  of  the  "Wrestlers,  the  flexibility  of 
the  entwined  limbs,  the  force  of  the  muscles,  and  the  life  and 
action  of  the  figures,  are  wonderful;  but  the  heads  are 
totally  destitute  of  meaning,  and  don't  look  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  the  bodies  :*  their  fixed  inunoveable  counteiUHices 
have  no  marks  even  of  that  corporeal  exertion,  much  less  of 
that  eager  animation  and  passion,  which  men  struggling  with 
each  otiker  in  the  heat  of  contest,  and  at  the  moment  in 
which  the  victor  triumphs  over  the  vanquished,  would  natur- 
ally feeL 

The  Dancing  Paun,  playing  on  the  cyrobals,  is  all  life  and 
animation;  and  his  jocund  face  expresses  so  much  delight  in 
his  own  performance,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  sym|)athize 
in  his  mirth,  and  scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from  beginning: 
to  caper  about  with  him.  Somebody  observed,  that  be  looked 
too  old  to  be  dancing  with  so  much  glee ;  and  perhaps  the 
criticism  might  be  just  if  be  were  a  man;  but,  as  a  f&un,  I 
imagine  his  nature  is  to  be  for  ever  joyous. 

*  The  Btaines  were  really  headless  when  first  discovered,  bat  the 
ancient  heads  were  afterwards  found.  Some  critics  believe  that  this 
group  represents  two  of  the  sons  of  Niobe,  not  only  from  the  cireom- 
stance  of  their  having  been  found  nearly  in  the  same  spot  as  the 
statues  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  but  from  the  consdderation  that^ 
according  to  Ovid,  two  of  the  sons  of  Niobe  were  exercising  themselves 
in  wrestling,  when  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,— Mekmarph. 
lib.  iii  1.  289. 
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These  tliree  pieces  of  sculpture,  the  "Wlietter,  the  "Wrest- 
lers, and  the  Dandng  Faun,  are  unique,  and  are  therefore 
yaluable  as  well  for  their  rarity  as  their  beauty. 

A  little  Apollo  is  yeiy  much  admired;  and  perhaps  hia 
greatest  fault  is  his  diminutive  size,  which,  in  spite  of  his 
symmetry  and  uncommon  grace,  renders  him  but  a  con- 
temptible representative  of  the  god  of  Hght  and  majesty.  He 
is  in  the  attitude  of  the  Lyaan  Apollo — one  arm  thrown 
over  lus  head.  Beside  the  Venus,  he  looks  mean  and  effemi- 
nate. He  suffers  more  from  her  neighbourhood  than  the 
other  statues,  because  more  in  the  same  style  of  beauty.  No 
female  form  has  been  suffered  to  approach  her — ^none  could 
stand  the  comparison. 

We  saw  the  Groddess  of  Beauty  in  painting  as  well  as 
sculpture.  On  the  wall  of  the  room  behind  the  statue,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  two  celebrated  Venuses  of  Titian;  one  of 
which,  however,  is  incomparably  superior  to  the  other.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  exquisite  pamting.  She  is  represented  volup- 
tupusly  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  flowers  in  her  hand,  while 
two  hideous  old  women,  who  are  opening  a  chest  in  the  back- 
groimd,  seem  to  be  iutroduced  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
heighten,  by  contrast,  the  charms  of  the  youthful  beauty. 

Thus,  the  finest  Yenuses  that  paintiug  and  sculpture  ever 
produced,  meet  the  eye  at  the  same  moment. 

I  suppose  I  have  no  soul  for  Venuses,  for  my  attention 
soon  wandered  from  them  to  Eaphaers  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
one  of  the  finest  productions  of  that  inimitable  master.  St. 
John  is  alone  in  the  wilderness,  left,  amid  solitude  and  silence, 
to  nature  and  to  Grod.  His  only  clothing  is  a  leopard's  skin 
half  thrown  round  his  graceful  lunbs;  and  his  youth,  not  yet 
matured  to  manhood,  derives  deeper  interest  from  his  deserted 
situation,  and  from  that  glow  of  devoted  enthusiasm  which 
lights  up  his  coimtenance,  and  proclaims  him  equal  to  do,  to 
dare,  and  to  suffer,  all  that  may  be  required  of  him  bv  Heaven. 
The  fire  of  a  prophet,  and  the  fervour  of  a  saint,  flash  in  his 
dark  ^e,  and  the  spirit  of  divine  inspiration  seems  to  raise 
him  above  mortality.  This  great  picture  is  an  example  at 
once  of  the  finest  conceptions  of  elevated  genius,  and  the 
execution  of  the  most  finished  art. 

In  a  very  different  style  is  the  portrait  of  the  Pomaiina,  a 
woman  so  called  from  being  the  wife  of  a  baker,  but  £uned 
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as  honag  been  tlie  beauti&d  and  beloved  mutii^ss  of  Ewpliael, 
who  himself  painted^faer,  as  it  would  semo,  eon  imorb,  l^the 
portrait  is  t^e  t^  p^eetion  of  female  loTdinass,  and  com- 
bioes  all  the  bieauiing  life  and  magic  colooniig  of  the  Yene- 
tion  school,  with  &  truth  of  dea^  and  expveesion  its  best 
masta»  could  never  boMrt.*  The  eye  dwells  on  it  with 
neve]>4wtiaited  delight,  and  tin  unkamediand  the  connoisseur 
equally  experience  its  fuMmation.  What  cold,  critic  can  dis- 
covar  a  fisnilt  while  he  contanplatos  it?  and  who,  after  seeing 
it,  can  si^  that  Saphael  was  no  cdburist? 

The  Tribune  is  nlled  witii  nuurterpieees  of  paanttng  by  the 
first  Italian  artists;  but  I  must  not  speak  oi  i^se  beantieB 
which  one  eager  transient  glance  gave  to  mf  view.  There 
was  one  among  them,  however,  tte  work  of  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarotti,  which  I  beheld  with  astonicdmient;  and,  if  it  be 
really  his,  I  can  only  say,  that  some  of  the  old  women,  to 
whom  he  left  oil  painiting  as  a  fit  emph^rment,  might  have 
gone  near  to  rival  him  in  it. 

The  gallery  itsdif  is  filled  with  a  double  row  of  ancient  sta- 
tues, and  i^  walls  «re  adocned  with  a  series  of  pictures, 
<^efly  Taluable  as  illustrating  tine  history  of  the  art,  £*om  its 
revival  by  Gimabue  in  the  13&  century  to  the  present  times. 

Twenfy  rooms  or  cabinets,  of  wMdi  :the  Tribuxie  is  one, 
run  along  in  a  suite  behind  the  gallery,  imd  open  into  it. 
They  are  filled  with  the  choicest  treasures  of  *ike  Museum— 
with  spedmens  of  the  ^lifferent  schools  of  painiang,  separately 
arranged — with  the  portraits  of  painters,  which  fill  one  room 
— ^with  the  most  valuable  sculptures-^with  ancient  inscrip 
tions,  bronzes,  ^ems,  Etruscan  and  Grecian  vases  of  terra 
'Ootta  and  marble,  adorned  with  painting  and  sculptures 
.among  which  are  tiie  &mous  Medid  and  Ecorghese  vases 
Thid  mrst  of  these  is  generally  considered  the  finest  in  th< 
world;  of  the  most  perfect  fimn,  the  grandest  dimensions,  aii( 
the  most  exquisite  sculpture.  It  re^esents  the  sacrifice  o 
Iphigenia,  and,  I  need  scarc^T  say,  is  a  work  of  Greciaii  art 

One  of  these  rooms  is  onta*ely  filled  with  the  most  oostb 

*  Warn,  ihis  iru  written  I  had  never  been  at  Yemee,  and  consc 
qnently  had  never  seen  those  unzivBlled  maaterpieces  of  Titian,  whic! 
an  inferior  to  nothing  that  painting  ever  produced.  No  one  ca: 
jndge  of  Titian  out  of  Venice, — of  Raphael  out  of  Borne,— or  of  Coi 
reggio  out  of  Parma. 
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Jod  iog^Bom  iiratks  in  pieekraa  sixmes.  Here  sre  heads 
JBid  figHTBS  of  Boman  empeiors  and  CathoHc  saints;  of 
prinoelj  sinners  and  pious  popes  of  tke  house  of  Medici, 
who  hftTe  hats  of  jet,  noes  of  agste,  ejes  of  c^al,  coats  and 
fsttieoats  of  lapis-kunili,  legs  of  jailer,  and  shoes  of  por- 
^hpy,  Mj  ejre  iras  dazzled  wit^  a  profusion  of  yases  of 
tra^;  wim  eandLestidES  and  emoi&ces  composed  of  gems 
mefesjTaaed^ooAoixr;  mth  disBinutiye  columns  and  mimic 
temples;  gobletsHiat  adght  senre  for  the  banquets  of  gods ; 
caps  fit  for  fttines,  and  jewels  worth  the  eye  of  an  emperor. 

But  there  are  two  rooms  filled  with  what  is  still  more 
Tftbable — the  finest  eoUecticm  of  ancient  and  modem  vases 
in  the  woEtld.  LeaTing  the  £unoas  Etaroscan  Chimera  and 
Ozafcor,  and  all  other  andent  monsters  and  mesi,  to  be  de- 
seabed  by  heads  of  more  learmng  and  leisure  than  mine,  let 
me  speak  my  admxraition  of  ^e  mtnivalled  Mercury  of  John 
of  £dtc^:iia~^r«erial,  spirited,  des^fdng,  full  of  art  and  pur- 
pose— qmck  in  mtellect,  nrremlion,  and  rare  device — it  is 
bennes  himself,  .^e  wished  messenger  of  the  gods,  that 
faofers  for  a  'moment  berore  our  eyes,  '*  just  Hghted  on  a 
faeKp»i4dscBig  hill,"  his  phmies  still  fluttering,  and  his  limbs 
«>  leadyiio  spring  again  into  air,  that  we  almost  fear  he 
will  disappear  &om  our  sight.  Hk  foot  rests  on  the  head 
of  a  Zephyr — a  beautiful  poetic  thought.  Surely,  in  some 
fiwoured  moment,  the -god  must  have  revealed  himself  to  the 
aitist)  and  touched  him  with  ins  wand,  for  mere  mortal  imsr 
gination,  muuMisted^  could  never' have  formed  so  happy  a 
-eonoeption.  HUke  fisone  of  John  of  Bologna,  beyond  the  Alps 
at  least,  is,  I  think,  by  no  means  ecnmL  to  his  extraordinarv 
iBffieit.  G^s  exquisite  statue  is  far  o^ond  any  modem  work 
I  b«re  ever  seen,  aod  is  exceed  only  by  a  few  masterpieces 
€f  aisexBsit  aart. 

We  eiEfcared  the  HaU  of  Niobe,  in  whidi,  to  my  inexpres- 
sible amazement,  I  beheld  her  fourteen  sons  and  daughters, 
aU  separately  dying,  in  various  attitudes,  round  the  room. 
The  minority  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  reminded  me,  at 
Ihe  first  glance,  of  a  set  of  bad  actors  on  the  stage,  throwing 
themselves  into  studied  and  affected  postures,  in  order  to 
^ire  with  effect.  THie  number  of  them,  all  giving  up  the 
ghost  at  onee,  l&e  the  dramatis  personsB  of  Tom  Thumb,  and 
aaged  at  .jrqgular  distances  in  a  fianoal  drele,  is,  however. 
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no  doubt,  tlie  gniiid  source  of  the  burlesque.  If  viewed 
singly,  tbey  woiud  cease  to  be  absurd;  and  several  of  them, 
are  of  first  rate  excellence. 

Niobe  herself,  however,  is  true  tragedy.  She  is  benduig^ 
over  her  youngest  child,  who  clings  toiler  knees;  and  while, 
in  an  agony  of  maternal  love,  she  encircles  with  her  arm  the 
most  helpless  of  her  devoted  progeny,  conscious  despairing 
inability  to  save  is  expressed  in  every  lineament  of  the  living 
marble.  The  powerful  pathos  and  the  deep-seated  expression 
of  agonizing  grief^  which  speak  in  her  coimtenance  and  ges- 
ture, find  their  way  at  once  to  the  heart. 

This  group  is  in  the  grand  style  of  sculpture,  and  pos- 
sesses aJI  the  serene  majesty  and  chaste  simplicity  of  the 
pure  Grecian  school.  Some  trifling  f&vlts  of  detail  may 
perhaps  be  found.  GKiough  the  form  is  on  a  semi-colossal 
scale,  yet  surely  the  arms  are  of  disproportionate  thickness. 
One  of  them,  however,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  statue, 
have  been  restored  by  unknown  and  bungling  artists.  The 
effect  of  the  figure  and  drapery,  too,  when  viewed  from 
behind,  is  rather  ludicrous,  so  that  it  makes  you  ciy  on  one 
side,  and  laugh  on  the  other.  A  statue  should  preserve  its 
character  and  excellence  in  every  point  of  view;  but,  whilst 
I  am  writing,  it  occurs  to  me,  like  a  faintly  remembered 
dream,  that  I  have  heard  the  supposition,  that  Niobe  once 
adorned  the  tympaniun  of  some  Grredan  temple  of  Apollo  or 
Diana.  If  so,  it  could  never  have  been  viewed  from  behind^ 
and  this  accounts  for  the  inattention  of  the  sculptor  to  its 
appearance  in  this  position.  How  different,  too,  must  have 
been  the  effect  of  her  children,  all  combined  into  one  grand 
group,  with  her  own  commanding  figure  in  the  centre,  form- 
ing one  overpowering  scene  of  grief  and  horror,  to  what  they 
now  exhibit  detached, — destroying,  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  effect  of  each  other,  and  posted  in  a  stiff,  formal  circle, 
to  look  ridiculous !  * 

*  Many  years  after  this  work  was  first  published,  the  casts  of  the 
statues  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  in  the  British  Museum,  were 
arranged,  as  suggested  above,  in  the  exact  positions  they  had  originally 
occupied  on  the  pediment  of  the  temple,  producing  a  most  admirable 
effect  Judging  from  the  style,  more  particularly  of  the  hair,  Win- 
kelman  attributes  these  sculptures  to  Scopas.  Pythagoras,  who  followed 
Scopas,  was  the  first  sculptor  who  perfectly  succeeded  in  the  treatment 
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III  qoiitiBg  the  gall^,  we  passed  Yeniu  in  a  great  Toriety 
of  forms,  but  it  was  not  always  tliat  we  could  recognize  in 
tihem  her  daims  to  be  the  Gk>dde88  of  Beauty.  A  pretty 
little  crouching  Yenus  alone  caught  nry  £mcy.  We  after- 
wards walked  through  a  long  suite  of'^  superb,  cold,  state 
KMfftments  in  the  PsJiazzo  Pitti,  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  to  see  the  Venus  of  Canova;  so  that  it  was  my  lot,  in 
tiiis  one  day,  to  see  more  Tonuses  than  I  ever  saw  before  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  this  justly  celebrated  modem  Yenus  fas  surpasses  lul 
the  ancient  Venuses  in  the  gallery,  ezceptins  the  V  enus  di 
Medids,  but  she  greatly  falls  short  of  that — -I  mean  in  per- 
fection, for  she  certainly  exceeds  it  in  height.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  out  of  the  bath,  and  drawing  round  ner 
heaatifol  form  a  drapery,  one  end  of  which  she  has  raised 
&)m  the  ground,  and  presses  to  her  bosom  with  the  most 
graoeful  modesty  imagmable.* 

I  will  not  tax  your  patience  with  an^  further  encomium 
on  her  beauties,  but  content  myself  with  observing,  that 
whatever  trifling  faults  the  eye  of  &stidious  criticism  may 
detect  in  this  a£nirable  statue,  it  is  an  honour  to  the  age 
that  produced  it,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  place  its  author  m 
the  lank  of  first-rate  sculptors. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
punting  that  Italy  can  boast,  but  we  had  no  leisure  to  exa- 
Biinethem. 

From  the  splendid  palace  of  the  Archdukes,  we  went  to 
their  more  splendid  tomb.  We  first  entered  the  anti-chapel, 
or  Gapello  de'  Depositi,  built  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti; 
and  notwithstaniung  that  great  name,  you  must  permit  me 
to  say  the  truth,  that  the  architecture  is  below  criticism. 
The  imfinished  statues  which  adorn  the  sepulchres,  the  work 
of  the  same  great  artist,  are  grand,  daring,  and  original 

of  thebair;  and  Wlnkelman  thinks  the  hair  in  these  stataes  proves 
them  to  be  antecedent  to  the  improved  period. 

*  The  fiunous  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  (which  was  burnt  in  the 
P^e  of  Lausiacus,  in  Constantinople,  in  A.D.  475),  is  described  pre- 
fittly  in  this  attitude  by  Pliny ;  her  arm,  crossing  her  bosom,  presses  to 
it  a  loose  drapery.  There  is  a  statue  in  the  Vatican,  reported  to  be  an 
ancient  copy  of  this  great  masterpiece  of  art. —  Vide  Winkbliiai^ 
SiOoire  de  VAH,  lib.  yi.  cap.  2.  §  10. 
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in  their  conception,  the  offepring  of  a  mig^bfy  miniL  Asl 
allegorioBl  figure,  called,  I  think,  Evening,  of  a  nua^akilQng 
to  fileep  on  cme  of  the  tombs,  Mid  M<»ning,  a  female  £irm 
riaing  &om  shunber,  together:  with  tiie  admirable  Btttne 
of  a  Lorenzo,  (not  the  Magnificent,)  seated  in  a  penaiye 
attitude,  his  head  lasting  on  his  hand  which  is  suppofted  on 
his  knee,  above  .the  aaicophagus  tiiat  hcdds  his  fienuons, 
struck  me  as  the  finest. 

Unfinished  statues  aie  not  legitimate  suljects  of  cdticism ; 
but  I  will  own  that,  "  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 
heads,*'  these  ore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  ike  best  produc- 
tions I  have  jet  seen  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  that  I  have 
been  wofully  disappointed  in  them  fdl.  His  native  diy, 
indeed^  oontains  lew  finished  W(»ks  of  the  great  Horentine ; 
nody  if  I  mar  saj  so  wi&out  piesumption,  none  wcnihj  of 
his  fimie.  la  ihe  galleir  I  saw  nothing  of  his  exoej^  his 
earliest  attempt,  the  Mask  of  a  Eaun ;  the  fine,  but  unfinished 
bust  of  Brutus ;  and  ^be  Bacchus,  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
inscribed  with  his  name,  I  never  could  have  believed  to  have 
h&eax  his  work.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  disgusting 
statues  I  ever  beheld.  A  form  meagre  even  to  extenuation, 
and  awkward  to  excess,  with  an  exin-esBion  of  fiuse  and 
figure  nearly  approaching  idiotism,  represents  the  Glod  of 
Mirth  and  Winee,  who,  most  eertainly,  would  have  had  few 
wonhippers  under  such  a  semblance.  If  the  object  of  the 
sculptor  was  to  give  a  moral  lesson,  by  thus  re^esentmg 
the  disgusting  efiS^ste  of  iittempexance,  as  the  ^parbisa  used 
to  exhibit  tl^  intoxicated  Melots  to  their  nhiidren,  he  has 
-certainly  obtained  his  mm ;  but,  if  he  wanted  to  produce 
a  fine  stotue,  I  cannot  but  ihink  he  has  failed. 

It  is,  however,  said,  that  Michael  Ang^o,  incensed  at  the 
depreciating  criticisms  of  his  contemporaries  upon  his  pre- 
ceding works,  and  convinced  they  arose  j&om  envy,  finij&ed 
this  statue  with  great  secrecy,  and  having  broken  oS  one 
of  its  arms,  buried  it  where  he  knew  it  must  soon  be  du^  up. 
The  connoisseurs  of  the  day,  taking  it  for  an  antique, 
immediately  pronounced  it  to  be  a  masterpiece ;  and  even 
tauntindy  asked  when  Michael  Angelo  would  execute  such 
a  work  r  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  pride  and  pleasure 
the.artist  produced  the  broken  arm,  and  proved  it  to  be  his 
own.    It  IS  my  misfortune  to  difier  firom  connoisseuiSj-and 
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if  this  fltafcae  were  prored  to  be  the  work  of  Fhidiu,  I  could 
not  foe  brought  to  adnim  it. 

I  begin  to  be  conyinoed  I  hsve  no  tarte.  But  let  anj 
one,  not  dazzled  with  ;tiie  lustre  of  a  mune,  oomparo  any 
of  the  works  of  JiLcluiel  Angelo  existing  in  Morence,  witn 
tiie  bxonxe  Meiciuy  of  John  of  Bdbgna,  and  honestly  say 
to  wiuch  the  preference  is  due. 

'Fmm  thk  antt-chapel  of  tombs,  we  entered  the  hettfy  and 
^bomj,  bnt  most  magnificent  Mausoleum  of  the  Dukes 
of  tiie  Medici  line;  whose  walls,  encrosted  with  every  Tariety 
of  {oecious -marbles,  and  more  precious  gems,  fym  a  striking 
eontnist  to  its  dmne  of  bare  bnck ;  for  Siis  parody  of  human 
gratness  never  was,  said  I  suppose  never  will  l>e,  finished. 
We  passed  unheeded  i^  goreeous  monuments  that  fill  its 
nidies;  but,  in  tiie  adjacent  dbiareh  of  Ban  Lorenzo,  there 
was  one  temb  which  anrrated  onr^teps,  and  called  forth  our 
▼eneEstbn.  Qliere,  beneath  a  plain  flag-stone,  trodden  by 
every  foot,  r^ose  the  adies  of  Cosmo  de*  Medici,  '^the 
fidiher  of  Ins  country." 

This  -  simple  maenption,  '^'^ater  PfttricB,*^  xxmfened  on 
Inm  by  tbe  i^pentaDeous  gratitude  of  his  feilow-citizenB,  and 
more  jokyqog^  of  praise  than  yolumes  of  eulogium,  is  all 
tint  marks  his  unpsetending  grave.  His  patriotic  spirit 
would  never  faaEve  dengned  a  work  of  such  pnvste  pride  and 
public  inutility,  astiie  magnificent  temple  which  the  vanity 
of  his  degenerate  «ueoesaom  projected  for  their  unhonoured 
diut.  They  rest  forgotten  in  marble  sarcophagi,  while  the 
memory  oi  Cosmo,  who  laid  the  foundshon,  not  merely 
of  a  dynasty,  but  of  a  state;  wbo  gave  bis  name  not  only  to 
his  country,  but  his  age;  and  who  is  immortalized,  not  by  his 
eanquests,  but  his  virtues^— *the  memory  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
is  written  on  a  more  durable  monument  than  brass  or  marble 
--on  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  in  the  impartial  page  of 
Instcny. 

There  bis  example  records  ^kte  useM  lesson,  that  princes, 
bv  dberisbmg  the  aiis  of  peace,  may  gain  that  imperishable 
pory  wbick  far  surpasses  the  fading  laurels  of  military 
lenown ;  that  there  are  other  and  surer  paths  to^  fame  and 
greatness,  than  Idie  bloody  and  uncertain  road  to  conquest ; 
md  that  tbe  rukr  of  a  small  and  free  state  xoay  leave  a 
Lbebind  him,  which  the  despotic  master  of  empires  can 
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never  equal.    Tea !  the  kings  and  conquerors  of  this  wo 
way  go  down  to  the  dust  unnoticed  and  forgotten,  but  tl 
name  of  Cosmo  de*  Medid  will  be  revered  and  blessed  wb^ 
honour  and  virtue  are  upon  the  earth. 

Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  is  buried  near  his  grand&tha 
To  the  wise  and  benignant  institutions  of  Cosmo,  Florend 
previously  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  her  bishops,  ai 
disiracted  by  the  dissensions  of  her  nobles,  owed,  ind 
pendence,  prosperity,  free  commerce,  and  wealth.  'Frai 
those  of  Lorenzo,  she  derived  the  j^recious  gifts  of  arts 
letters,  which  have  crowned  her  with  feme  through  suco 
ing  generations ;  but  while  we  venerate  the  memory  of  these 
truly  great  and  enlightened  men,  how  doubly  deep  do  wc 
execrate  the  names  of  their  unworthy  successors,  to  whose 
usurpations  their  very  virtues  have  paved  the  way,  and  who. 
while  they  placed  on  their  brows  a  barren  ducal  crownj 
trampled  under  foot  the  lost  liberties  of  their  country ! 

The  adjoining  Laurentian  Library,  founded  by  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  contains  a  very  rare  and  numerous  collec- 
tion of  valuable  manuscripts,  amongst  which  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Amalfi,  and  which,  wherever  it  came  from,  is  oi 
undoubted  authenticity,  and  proved  the  fountain  of  modem 
civil  jurisprudence.  It  was  produced  for  our  inspection 
with  great  care,  and  is  in  admirable  preservation.  The 
manuscript  travels  of  Cosmo,  the  third  duke,  through 
England  and  Holland,  adorned  with  views,  were  shown  tc 
us,  but  we  had  no  leisure  to  examine  them.  Erom  the 
cursory  glance  I  ^ve,  they  seemed  to  be  less  the  work  o\ 
the  prmce  than  of  his  secretary. 

"We  visited  with  veneration  the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelc 
Buonarotti,  for,  as  Aretino  said, ''  the  world  has  had  man^ 
monarchs,  but  oi^  one  Michael  Angelo.'*  It  stands  in  tli< 
church  of  Santa  CJroce,  the  Westminster  Abb^  of  Florence 
and  opposite  to  it  is  the  monument  of  Galileo,  whoai 
remains  were  not  consigned  to  it,  nor  allowed  to  ^rofam 
this  holy  earth  until  a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  Boc 
caccio  was  buried  at  Certaldo,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  death 
and  not  in  this  church,  as  some  travellers  have  asserted. 

We  could  not  leave  Florence  without  taking  one  glano 
at  its  vaunted  Cathedral,  of  which  the  proud  octagonal  doni<c 
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the  predecessor  of  St.  Peter's,  towering  fiur  above  every 
other  cHurcli,  forms  so  strikiii^  a  feature  in  every  view  of 
the  city.  Its  campanile^  or  belny,  as  usual  in  the  noirth  of 
Italy,  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  building,  but  stands  by  its 
side,  a  lofty  isolated  tower.  Near  to  it  is  the  pavilion- 
shaped  baptistery ;  and  thus,  what  would  generaUy  be  all 
comprised  within  one  church  in  England,  in  Itahr  forma 
three  distinct  but  adjacent  buildings.  They  stand  m  a  fine 
open  situation,  and  are  built,  or  rather  incrusted  with,  black 
aad  white  marble,  placed  in  alternate  horizontal  stripes,  so 
that  they  look  exactly  as  if  dressed  up  in  a  black  and  white 
striped  gown.  A  fine  building  should  have  one  harmonious 
hue,  and  is  never  so  noble  as  when  it  seems  one  grand  homo- 
geneous mass,  a  hollowed  mountain  of  stone ;  even  the  notched 
squares  of  brick  or  mason-work,  by  which  the  eye  traces  the 
dow  labour  of  aggregation  that  fcrmed  it,  impair  the  grand 
effect  of  the  whole.  In  the  edifices  we  are  now  considering, 
the  diversity  of  colour  and  patched  piecemeal  effect,  are  so 
totally  destructive  of  that  imity  or  hue  and  appearance, 
which  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  architectural  grandeur, 
and  give  them  such  an  air  of  indescribable  meanness,  that 
neither  their  imposing  elevation,  their  rich  materials,  nor 
their  profusion  of  ornament,  could  prevent  me  from  con- 
sidering them  as  monuments  of  a  Mse  and  meretricious 
taste. 

The  front  of  the  Cathedral  still  remains  unfinished.  The 
inside,  like  the  out,  is  of  a  spurious  Gothic,  a  sort  of  jumble 
of  Gothic  and  Grecian :  it  is  inlaid,  carved,  and  paved  with 
marble ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  magiificence,  it  is  dingy, 
dirty,  barrs^ooking,  and  neglected.  "The  paintings,"  says 
Eustace  r  describing  it,  "  are  generally  masterpieces  of  the 
art,**  What  was  my  astonishment  when  I  found  that  thesB 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  except  a  few  old  portraits  (airoQg 
which  is  a  likeness  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  that  famous'  oil 
English  knight,  who  played  so  distinguished  a  part  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  condottieri);  and  that  the  whole  Cathe 
dral  does  not  contain  anything  which  even  a  laquais  de  place 
could  pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  picture ;  though  the  whole 
tribe  of  these  lacqueys  do  certainly  show  one  such  black, 
dusky,  unintelligible  daubs,  as  "  masterpieces  of  the  artf'  that 
I  marvel  how  there  should  be  a  church  without  one. 
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This  Gaihecbal  is  adorned' with  some  dxHj  statoea  of  old. 
bishops  and  evangelists,  and  wiih.  an  tmfboished  altar-piece, 
of  marbl^  the  last  woodk  of  Buonarotti,  which  repiesents  Xa 
JPietOy  as  the  ^proupe  of  the  Virgin  mourning  oyer  the  dead 
body  of  Ghnst,  whether  m  painting  or  in  sculpture,  is 
uniformly  called. 

It  was  before  the  high  altar  of  this  Cathedral,  daring  the 
celebration  of  mass,  in  the  year  1478,  that  GiuHano  de* 
Medici  was  murdered  by  the  hand  of  Francesco  Fazzi,  his 
disappointed  riyal.  His  brother^  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
was  sererely  wounded,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  lifo  from 
the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  all  of  whom  were  immediatelj 
executed,  without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  For,  in  fact,  no 
proof  could  be  wanting  of  a  crime  publicly  conunitted  in  the 
face  of  assembled  multitudes,  and  for  which,  from  the  rank 
and  pow^  of  the  parties,  if  punishment  had  been  deferred, 
it  might  haye  been  altogether  evaded.  Undoubtedly^  the 
perpetrators  of  such  a  desperate  deed  had  trusted  for  uijpu- 
nity  to  success  and  force  of  arms,  not  to  concealment.  This 
hoirible  conspiracy,  of  which  a  Fope*  was  the  contriver,  and 
an  Archbishop  t  the  perpetrator,  no  doubt  owed  its  strength 
to  political  motiveB,  and  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of 
the  Medici ;  but  the  true  origin  of  the  nuirder,  il  we  may 
credit  the  historians  of  the  day,  was  love,  not  ambition. 
At  a  tournament  given  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  his 
younger  brother  Qiuhano,  and  Francesco  Fazzi,  of  a  fkmily 
which  bore  hereditary  enmity  to  the  Medici,  both  fdl  des- 
perately in  love  with  the  beautiful  Camilla  Caffarelli.  After 
a  lon£^  courtship,  Giuliano  was  the  fiftvoured  lover.  He 
made  her  his  bnde;  and,  not  long  afterwards^  thus  fell  a 
victim  to  the  rage  of  his  vindictive  rival  at  tha  very  altar 
ofQt)d. 

Above  that  altar,  the  statue  of  God  himself,  the  Eternal 
Father,  was  pointed  out  to  me,  sitting  behind  some  candle- 
sticks !  Inexpressibly  shocked,  I  asked  the  lacquey  if  it  was 
really  meant  for  the  Supreme  Being.  "  Sicwro  /  "  he  replied, 
no  less  astonished  on  his  side  at  the  abhorrence  I  expressed 
at  the  sight  of  a  statue  which  he  had  already  assured  me 
was  ^^hella  asudJ**  and,  moreover,  the  work  of  Baccio 
BandinelH. 

*  Sixtns  IT.  t  Saiviati,  Archbishop  of  FbuL 
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It  "was  BOBie  tizse  betfore  I  reooYGreA  froin  my  ttnuHsement, 
and  it  is  not  too  sfarong  an  expresskm  to  say,  homr.  The 
image  of  God,  ^sbioiied  by  the  hands  of  man,  was  to  me 
tiie  excess  of  profanaticm,  and  the  s^ht  of  it  was  to  my  e^res 
what  bla^h^y  would  be  to  my  ears.  But  the  Italians 
Beeoi  to  think  representations  of  the  Deity  in  painting  and 
sculptiire  neither  impious  nor  reprehensible,  and  not  a  whit 
more  presumptaous  or  pro&ne  than  those  of  the  Madonna 
and  the  Eedeemer;  not  considering  that  they  lived  and 
wa&ed  the  earth  in  human  form ;  but  that  "  eye  hath  not 
86^  neither  hath  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive"  that  Suprone  Being  who 
dwdkth  in  the  heavens  eternal  and  alone. 

l%e  image  of  the  '^Eternal  Father,"  indeed,  is  less  com- 
mon  than  taaj  other  in  Italian  churches,  only,  I  apprehend, 
beosDse  He  is  less  the  object  of  worship.  The  v  irgin  is 
he]nmd  all  comparison  the  most  adored.  Particular  saints, 
in  particular  places,  may  indeed  divide  with  her  the  general 
homage,  but  they  enjoy  at  best  only  a  local,  and  sometimes 
a  transient  popularity :  a  saint  that  is  held  in  great  esteem 
at  one  town  being  perhaps  thought  nothing  of  at  another, 
and  even  when  at  the  height  of  favour,  oocaaionalty-  falling 
into  disgrace ;  whereas  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  is  universal 
in  all  places,  and  by  all  people ;  not  only,  as  I  had  fancied 
before  I  ent^^  ItalVj  by  females,  who  might  think  her,  on 
accoont  of  her  sex,  their  most  appropriate  and  zealous  inter- 
cesaw,  but  equally  by  men,  and  by  priests  as  well  as  laymen. 
Af^  the  Yirgin,  some  of  the  principal  saints  seem  to  be 
the  most  worshipped,  then  our  Saviour,  and  lastly,  G-od. 
Shocking  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  too  true.  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  ex&gger&te  when  I  say,  that  throughout  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  every  countiy  where  the  Catholic  is  the 
exclwive  religion  of  the  people,  for  one  knee  bent  to  God, 
thoosands  are  bowed  before  the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints.  I  know  I  shall  be  told  by  the  advocates  of  that 
i^ligion,  that  they  are  addressed  only  as  mediators  at  the 
thrciie  of  the  Most  High :  that  the  worship,  seemingly  paid 
•  to  these  images,  is  offered  to  themselves, — ^to  their  essence  as 
saints  and  spirits  alone.  Such  may  very  probably  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  clergy,  when  on  their  guard,  and  more  espe- 
<aafly  to  Protestants ;  but  hear  the  belief  of  the  people 
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whom  they  teach ;  with  them,  it  is  in  the  imxige  that  all  the 
virtue  and  holiness  resides ;  and  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
if  an  image  of  a  saint  or  a  Madonna  were  considered  as 
nothing  more  than  their  visible  representation,  why  should 
one  be  better  than  another?  Why  should  distant  pilgri- 
mages be  performed,  and  crowds  flock  to  worship  some 
one  particular  image,  if  it  had  no  particular  power  or 
virtue?  And  why  should  there  be  any  miracle-working 
images  at  all  ? 

But  more  of  this  h««after.  At  present  let  me  get  you 
out  of  the  Cathedral,  first  giving  you  a  glance  of  the  &aed} 
time-wom  picture  of  Dante,  the  sole  repenting  tribute 
Morence  ever  paid  to  the  son  whom  she  expelled,  disgrakjed, 
and  persecuted  through  life,  though,  after  his  death,  she 
contended,  with  vain  importunity,  and  even  humble  suppli- 
cation, for  his  remains.  But  they  repose  "fer  from  nia 
ungrateM  country,"  and  are  the  glory  of  Eavenna,  which 
gave  him,  in  exile,  an  honourable  asylum — ^in  death,  a  tomb. 

Tired  as  we  were  with  sight-seeing,  we  could  not  pass 
the  Baptistery  without  stopping  to  a(Emre  one  of  its  three 
gates,  (for  I  am  sure  it  could  only  have  been  that  one) 
which  drew  from  Michael  Angelo,  in  his  ecstacy  of  admira- 
tion, the  memorable  exclamation,  "  that  they  were  worthy  to 
be  the  ffates  of  Paradise."  They  are  of  bronze,  and  repre- 
sent, in  oasso  relievo,  and  in  small  separate  conmartments, 
forming  perfect  pictures,  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
beginning  with  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  impossible  noi 
to  be  charmed  with  the  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
figures,  and  the  art  with  which  the  story  is  told :  they  ever 
reminded  me  in  design,  sentiment,  and  expression,  of  the 
pictures  of  Baphael.  But  I  need  not  add  my  feeble  tribute 
of  praise  to  a  work  which  has  been  stamped  with  the  appro* 
bation  of  Buonarotti. 

They  were  executed  by  Laurentius  Ghiberto,  a  Morentine 

who  flourished  in  the I  am  sorry  I  cannot  remembei 

positively  what  century,  but  I  believe  the  fourteenth.  Th< 
second  gate,  representing  the  history  of  the  Wew  Testa 
ment,  though  said  to  be  by  the  same  artist,  struck  me  m 
80  decidedly  inferior,  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  sharei 
the  eq|ual  commendation  of  the  great  sculptor;  and  as  t< 
the  third,  which  is  the  work  of  a  native  of  Pisa,  whose  nam( 
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I  We  forgotten,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  either  of 
them. 

Having  tHus  run  tlirough  more  tbings  in  a  day  than  we 
could  attentiTely  see  in  a  month,  we  finished  onr  morning's 
Bupvey  of  the  treaanres  of  Florence,  and  returned  to  flie 
hotel  Dy  the  side  of  the  Amo,  in  whose  dear  waters  the  glow 
of  the  setting  sun  was  reflected  in  the  richest  hues  of  heaven. 
The  situation  of  Florence  is  singularly  delightful.  It  stands 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains,  and  on  the  margin  of  one  of 
the  most  classic  streams  in  the  world,  at  the  base  of  the  lofty 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  sweeping;  round  to  the  north, 
seem  to  screen  it  from  the, storms  of  winter,  while  their 
sides,  hung  with  chesnut  woods,  and  their  peaks .  glittering 
.  '*with  snow,  rise  &r  above  the  graceful  slope  and  vine-covered 
height  of  Fiesole,  whose  ntmost  summit,  crowned  with  a 
convent  half  hid  in  a  deep  cypress  grove,  overlooks  "  Flo- 
rence the  fair.'* 

My  impressions  of  the  city  itself  from  this  hasty  survey, 
were,  that  it  possesses  in  no  conmion  degree  the  conmion 
advantages  and  resources  that  form  an  attractive  residence, 
and  many  very  uncommon  ones  besides:  commodious 
houses,  good  shops  and  markets,  cheapness  and  plenty,  ex- 
tensive and  accessible  libraries,  public  amusements,  elegant 
society,  arts,  literature, — ^and  the  Gbllery,  vdth  the  in- 
exhaustible store  of  delight  it  contains, — ^not  to  mention 
all  the  private  collections  of  paintings.  Like  most  of  the 
continental  towns,  however,  the  streets  seemed  to  me  narrow 
arid  gloomy;  but  they  are  on  the  whole  more  cheerful,  and 
certfflnly  mr  cleaner  than  ordinary.  Thej  are  paved  with 
flat  irregular-shaped  flag-stones,  delightfiil  for  driving  upon; 
but  they  have  the  nsual  inconvenient  want  of  a  trottou*  or 
footway,  and  consequently  the  same  feeling  of  insecurity 
attends  one's  progress  through  them  on  foot. 

By  far  the  most  enviable  place  of  residence  I  saw  was  the 
Lung'  Amo,  where  a  succession  of  palaces  border  either 
side  of  the  river,  and  are  connected  by  four  bridges,  among 
which  the  three  graceful  elliptical  marble  arches  of  the 
Ponte  de  la  Santissima  Trinita,  and  the  picturesque  covered 
passage  of 'the  Ponte  Vecchio,  or  Ponte  de'Orefici,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  from  being  crowded  with  old-fkshioned, 
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odd-lookiiig  little  jewelleis'  shopsy  most  powarfuUj  attract 
one's  attention. 

Ploienoe,  which  only  rose  to  importance  in  modem  times, 
boasts  no  remains  of  former  days.  Not  a  single  j&Uen 
column,  or  mouldering  temple,  arrests  our  steps;  bi^,  thoii£^h 
destitute  of  antiijuities,  it  abounds  in  the  treasures  of  ^e 
fine  arts.  The  Piazza  del  Qranduca, — ^besides  the  equestidan 
statue  in  brcmze  of  €o8mo,  the  first  duke,  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, fiom  which  it  derives  ifcs  name, — ia  ornamented  with 
the  Eape  of  the  Sabines,  a  fine  group  in  marble  by  the  some 
artist;  Judith  in  the  act  of  murdering  Holofemes,  by  Dona- 
tello;  David  triumphant  over  Gkiliah,  by  Michael  Angelo; 
Hercules  killing  G^cus,  by  Bandinello;  and  a  bronze  stoinie 
of  Perseus  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  by  Benyemito  Cellini, 
the  "mad  goldsmith,"  of  notorious  memory. 

The  sight  of  bronze  and  marble  statues,  the  masterpieces  of 
modem  sculpture,  adorning  the  streets  and  public  fountains, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  courting  the  public  eye,  made 
us  feel  that  Horence  was  indeed  "  the  Athens  of  Imy,"  the 
cradle  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  place  of  their  reeeneratiaQy  as 
Athens  was  of  their  birth.  It  was  h^re  that  tiie  sister  arts 
of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  like  the  Graces, 
started  at  once  into  life,  and,  entwined  in  each  other*8  arms, 
grew  from  infancy  to  maturity.  It  was  here,  after  the 
slumber  of  ages,  that  divine  Poetry  first  re-appeared  upon 
earth, — ^touched  the  soul  of  Dante  with  that  inspiration 
which  created  a  language  harmonized  by  Heaven,  and  r&* 
vealed  to  him,  in  subnme  visions  of  hell,  the  horrors  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  to  our  own  Milton,  in  glimpses  of  para- 
dise, the  beauty  of  that  which  was  lost.  It  was  here  that 
infant  Science,  beneath  the  fosteiiog  care  of  Galileo,  dis- 
closed her  Hght  to  man;  and  here  Taste,  Gbnius,  literature, 
and  the  Arts,  which  have  humanized  the  world,  fiourished 
beneath  the  rei^  of  Preedom:  but  with  Freedom  thev  filed 
for  ever.  This  is  no  vain  figure  of  speech  or  dream  of  mxj. 
The  history  of  all  the  Italian  states,  and,  perhaps,  of  almost 
every  other  country,  gives  ^xx)f  of  this  truth.  If  we  look 
back  to  ancient  times,  in  Athens,  it  was  in  the  most  gloriou 
era  of  her  republic, — ^in  Etruria,  it  waa  while  her  a 
existed  firee  and  indenendent,  and  were  governed  bj 
chosen  delegates, — and  in  Bome,  it  was  during  the  Au 
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age,  wiule  jet  she  liad  known  no  tyrant,  and  the  last  lixmr- 
ing  sparks  of  Eoman  "Geeedam  were  nnexpirod,  that  fite- 
rature  and  the  fine  arts  reached  th^  proudest  pre-eminence. 
In  modem  times,  it  was  in  the  republics  of  Florence,  Pisa, 
Siena,  Bologna,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  that  they  sprung  forth 
the  campanions  of  Freedom;  and  it  is  feet  more  than  poeti- 
cafljr  true,  that  they  have  ever  followed  in  her  train.  With 
her  they  appeared  upon  the  imgenml  soil  of  Flanders  and 
HoHand;  and  with  her  they  sought  her  last,  and  at  present, 
her  sole  abode— England.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
want  of  patronage,  the  disadvantages  of  climate,  of  isolated 
situation,  and  seclusion  from  the  great  models  of  art,  together 
wifch  other  physical  causes,  have  operated  to  check  our  coun- 
try in  attaining  full  perfection  in  some  of  the  arts  which  are 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  cHmste  and  its  concomitants; 
though,  in  despite  of  every  obstacle,  I  believe  «very  com- 
petent judge  will  allow,  that  the  architects  and  painters,  of 
Ibgland,  have,  of  kte  years,  far  surpassed  their  contem- 
poraries in  every  other  coimtry^;  and  that  her  sculptors  are 
only  excelled  by  the  Ganova  and  Thorwaldsen  of  Eome. 

But  in  aH  the  ^eat  and  useful  arts  that  minister  to  the 
improvement  of  Bociety  and  the  power  of  man,  in  every 
branch  of  science  and  literature,  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  in 
the  noblest  of  the  fine  arts  themselves,  and  in  all  that  is  the 
best  proof  df  their  influence,  is  not  England  at  this  moment 
confessedly  unrivalled  ?  And,  without  fi^edom,  would  she 
ever  have  been  their  seat  ?  Have  they  ever  flourished  in 
any  land,  however  congenial  in  climate  or  situation,  which 
has  not  been  blessed  with  freedom  ?  Spain,  Portugal,  Tur- 
key, and  the  whole  void  extent  of  the  eastern  world,  where 
unbounded  wealth  was  lavished  in  gorgeous  magnificence, 
undirected  by  taste,  unbrightened  by  genius,  and  undignified 
by  knowledge,  are  striking  exemplifications  of  this  truth; 
and  we  may  observe,  that  Naples  and  Sicily,  though  on  the 
asme  soil,  and  beneath  the  same  sun  that  produced  in  the 
modi^m  republics  of  Italy  a  degree  of  excellence  in  science, 
literature,  poetiy,  painting,  and  scidpture,  that  almost  sur- 
passed her  ancient  greatness, — as  they  have  known  no  gleam 
of  liberty,  have  seen  no  school  of  art  or  literature.  Modem 
Borne,  wMoh  sever  hailed  the  reign  of  freedom,  has  produced 
no  celebrated  poets,  philosopheia,  or  artists ;  for  it  lias  been 
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well  obBerved,  tliat  atmost  all  tbe  great  men  which  she  can 
boast,  both  in  past  and  present  times,  have  been  transplanted 
thither  from  other  states.* 

I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  commerce,  wealth,  and 
prosperity,  which  are  the  inseparable  attendants  of  freedom, 
may  not  at  least  equall;^  contru)ute  to  foster  the  arts.     It  is 
sufficient  that  freedom  is  the  primary  cause  of  all.    The  fine 
arts  may,  therefore,  with  truth,  be  called  the  daughters  of 
freedom.    Some  of  them,  in4eed,  have  been  enslaved.    Music, 
"  heavenly  maid !"  corrupted  from  those  youthful  days  "  wh^ 
first  in  early  Greece  she  sung,"  and  Dancing,  (if  indeed  the, 
imnph  be  of  legitimate  birth,)  having  enlisted  themselves  in. 
tie  service  of  Despotism ;  and  Architecture,  we  know,  hai» 
been  the  slave  of  princes.    But  those  nobler  arts  which 
demand  the  higher  energies  of  mind,  and  the  force  of  original 
genius,  can  Hve  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom.    It  would 
njot  perhaps  be  difficult  to  trace  the  cause  of  this,  and  to ; 
show  that,  beneath  her  infiuence,  the  mind  becomes  more  : 
active  and  vigorous,  learns  to  trust  to  its  own  powers,  and 
to  exert  them  with  more  energy  and  success.    .But  I  know  J 
you  are  laughing  at  me  all  this  time  foT  laying  down  grave » 
truths  to  you  with  so  much  wisdom  and  self-compkceney. 
At  the  same  time,  let  me  teU  you,  that  they  are  truths,  how- 
ever you  may  laugh,  ^nd  however  little  dig^iified  by  years  qt- 
knowledge  mav  be  the  person  by  whom  they  are  propounded : 
they  are  truths,  moreover,  that  would  lead  to  a  thousand, 
others  equally  just  and  evident;  and,  therefore,  for  my  own 
sake  as  much  as  yours,  I  shall  forego  any  ftirther  discussion 
of  them  at  present ; — especially  as  I  am  very  sleepy,  which 
may  possibly  be  your  case  also. 


LETTEE  n. 

Pbom  the  Tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  this  morning,  we 
gave  a  farewell  look  to  the  whifee  villas,  gay  gardens,  and 
hanging  vinej^ards,  that  cover  the  beautiful  slope  of  Piesole, 
gracefiQly  rising  immediately  from  the  city. 

"We  gazed  with  no  common  interest  at  the  Convent  on  i1» 

*  Tacitus  somewhere  observes,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  Bomtt 
never  produced  a  single  great  genius. 
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fjmost  sinnimt,  where  our  own  Milton  spent  many  weeks  in 
/etirement,  and  where  he  loved  to  meditate,  amidst  the 
Etruscan  ruins  of  its  ancient  city, 

"  At  eyemng;  on  the  top  of  Flesole.** 

The  long  range  of  the  snowy  Apennines  rose  behind  it,  the 
glittering  points  of  which  seemed  to  pierce  the  bright  blue 
sky ;  and  tne  eye,  pursuing  in  imagination  the  upward  course 
of  the  Amo  through  the  wanderings  of  its  beauti^  yale, 
seemed  to  penetrate  into  the  deep  secluded  recesses  of  Val- 
lombrosa,  amidst  whose  ancient  woods  and  haunted  stream, 
the  Muse  once  visited  Milton  in  dreams -of  Paradise.  The 
deep  wintry  snows  of  the  Apennines  at  present  barred  all 
approach  to  the  now-deserted  Convent,  and  we  lamented 
that  we  were  too  late  to  see  the  autumnal  beauty  of  "  the 
Men  leaf  in  Vallombrosa."  No  spot  of  his  native  land 
recalls  our  ^;reatest  poet  so  strongly  to  mind  as  the  scenes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Iiorence,  which  he  has  consecrated  in 
immortal  verse ;  and  the  remembrance  that  Milton,  in  the 
days  of  his  youths  enthusiasm,  while  yet  the  fair  face  of 
!Nature  was  open  to  his  undarkened  eye,  had  wandered  in 
these  delightftu  vales,  felt  all  their  enchantment,  and  drank 
inspiration  firom  their  beauty,  gave  them  redoubled  charms 
to  our  eyes.  Short  as  was  my  &st  visit  to  the  banks  of  the 
Amo,  I  shall  remember  ft  with  feelings  of  delight,  even  if  it 
be  my  lot  to  see  them  no  more.  But  we  left  Florence  with 
the  hope  that  when  the  voice  of  Spring  wakes  again  in  these 
vallCTB,  and  the  sunshine  of  Summer  restores  them  to  fertility 
and  beauty,  we  shall  revisit  the  shades  of  Tuscany. 

It  was  difficult  to  remember  that  December  was  far  ad- 
vanced, as,  beneath  the  brilliant  beams  of  an  Italian  sun,  we 
pursued  our  journey  to  Siena.  The  hedges  on  either  side 
were  covered  with  the  luxuriant  laurustinus,  just  bursting 
into  full  bloom,  the  creeping  clematis,  and  the  dark-green 
foliage  of  the  sweet-scented  bay. 

The  pale,  saddened  hue  of  the  oHve,  in  fiill  leaf,  and 
covered  with  its  blackening  fruit,  contrasted  well  with  the 
deep,  rich  tints  of  the  majestic  oak-trees,  whose  foliage, 
though  brown  and  vdthered,  still  clung  to  their  ancient  ivy- 
covered  branches,  and  shed  the  lingering  beauties  of  autumn 
over  the  stem  features  of  vnnter. 
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After  Skllf  Yineyards  and  olive  groves  may  mak^  a  better 
figure  on  paper  or  in  poetry,  but,  in  reality,  no.  tree  is  com^ 
parable  in  beauty  to  the  oak.  Its  raznificationB  are  «o  fine^ 
its  form  so  gigantic,  its  character  so  grand  and  venerable  I 
To  us,  indeed^  it  has  a  beauty  greater  even  than  these— r-for 
t  it  recalls  to  us,  in.  every  distaiit  land,  the  image  of  our  native 
>  country.  And  of  it  we  cannot  think  without  a  sensation  of 
pride  as  w^  as  pleasure ;  for  however  blest  othera  may  b». 
in  natural  advantages  and  riches,  how  compacalivefy  wretch^ 
is  the  condition  of  man  in  ail  1  The  N<Hth  of  Italy,  however, 
presents  a  most  jGEivourable  contraatin  all  respects  to  ih.& 
Douth  of  Erance,  which. we  have  so  latdy  quitted;  for  never 
was  it  my  lot  to  tnurerse  so  duU.and  uninteresting  a  country. 

In  that  land  of  rcHnance  and  &ble,  nmiher  fields  nor  forest- 
trees,  nor  houses  nor  indosuxeSj.nor  men  nor  beasti^  meet 
the  view;  but  a  white,  arid  soil  is  covered  with  stunted 
olives  that  might  be  mistak^a  for  pollard  wiUows ;  and  wii^ 
vineyards  so  dwarfish  and  so  cut  short,  that  currant  bushes 
might  disdain  a  comparison  with  them. 

The  slovenly,  negliacted  appeaBanoe  of  the  OQuntry;  th& 
want  of  wood,  of  com,  and  of  paature,  of  «.niTnalft,  and  even 
of  birds;  its  general  desertion  both  by  the  proprietor  and 
the  peasant,  and  the  absence  of  life  and  human  habitation, 
have  a  most  melancholy  e&ct,  and  accord  but  too  well  with 
the  heartless  and  discontented  appearance,  of  the  people,  who 
herd  together  in  villages  composea  of  long,  narrow  stareets  <^ 
miserable  hovels,  the  filth  and  wretchedness  of  which  I  shall 
never  forget,  Not  a.  single  neat  cottage  by  the  waynHde^or 
rural  hamlet,  or  snug  fano^house  is  to  be  seen ;  even  that 
chateau  is  rare,  and  when  it  appears,  it  is  in  a  state  of  dila^ 
pidatLon  and  decav,  and  the  very  abode  of  gloicmx;  not 
surrounded  with  pleasure-grounds^  or  woods,  or  parks,  or 
gardens,  but  with  a  filthy  viLlage  appended  to  its  formal 
court-yard.  How  often  did  the  cheerral  cottages,  and  happy 
country-seats  of  our  smiling  country,  recur  to  my  mind  as  1 
•journeyed  through  tiie  braised,  but  dreary  scenes  of  Lan* 
guedoc  and  Provence!  It  was  during  i^e  season  of  the 
vintage,  too,  and  I  can  laruly  say  I  saw  na  signs,  of  mirth  or 
festivity ;  a  Scotch  shearing  is  infinitely  more  jocund  Even. 
at  that  lovely  time  of  the  year,  inssadlbig  down  betwe^i 
the  barC;  treeless,  rocky  banks  of  the  Shone,  and  ruuning. 
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agtmuid  oontima^  in  tiie  sbaEow  currents  thai  interaeet  its 
broad,  diingly  bed,  I  could  not  help  recalling  Oliver  Crom- 
¥e&'s pithy  observation  on  arTery  different  countiT,  ''that  it 
kd  not  wood  enongh  to  hang  a  man,  water  enough  to  drown 
him,  nor  earth  enough  to  buir  him." 

Ilie  Noriii  is  certainly  far  superior  to  the  South  of 
Fisnee.  Normandy  is  infinitely  prettier  than  Provence; 
bat  throughout  it  is  the  most  unpicturesque  country  in 
EoK^.  Erance  is,  indeed,  everywhere  bounded  by  beauty. 
The  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  ^e  Istrelle  mountains,*  and  the 
J1]^^  eontain  within  their  recesses  some  of  the  sublimest 
KBoery  in  ihe  world.  But  the  country  liiese  grand  bound- 
vies  enclose,  is  renuirkably  devoid  of  beauty  and  interest ; 
it  is  a  duil  picturo  set  in  a  magnificent  frame. 

In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  though  the  middle  of  winter,, 
everything  looks  comparatively  gay.  The  peasants  live  on 
their  little  farms,  and  their  scattered  cottages  cover  the  fisice 
of  tiie  country,  presenting  the  pleasing  images  of  rural  life 
and  agricultiural  labour.  The  ouve-trees  are  of  loftier  size, 
and  more  luxuriant  growth  than  in  Erance ;  and  their  pale 
hue  is  beautifully  contrasted  here  with  the  dark  spiral  K>rm 
of  the  eolumbar  cypress,  and  the  brown  foliage  of  the  aged 
oak.  The  fields  are  enclosed  with  rows  of  poplars,  con- 
nected by  intermingling  garlands  of  vines,  twined  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  hanging  &om  the  brandies  in  such  gay  festoons, 
that  they  look  as  if  the  whole  coimtry  had  been  dressed  out 
for  some  festive  occasion. 

This  mode  of  managing  the  vines,  however,  though  greatly 
mow  picturesque  and  poetic,  renders  the  wine  made  from 
tiian  of  fep  infa:ior  quality  to  that  produced  by  the  scrubby 
Kttie  vineyards  of  Erance ;  and  this  is  the  case  wherever  the 
practice  is  pursued.  A  curious  exenmlification  of  this  occurs 
m  Kadrara.  On  the  north  side  oi  the  island,  where  the 
yine  is  still  "married  to  the  elm,"  and  taught  to  cling  to  it 
in  gay  clusters,  the  wine  is  of  a  thin,  poor,  sour  quality ; 
but  on  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  the  vines  that  produce 
Its  ftiple  wine  are  truined  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
on  low  sloping  trellises,  which  cover  the  steep  side  of  the 
UQb;  and  I  observed  that  the  same  plan  is  pursued  in  many 
pwts  of  the  Tyrol,  where  the  wine  is  remarkably  gooiL 
*  On  the  road  between  Antibes  and  Nice. 
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The  short  shrubby  vine  bushes  of  France,  however,  in  a  &r 
inferior  climate,  confessedly  produce  the  finest  wine  in  the 
world,  so  that  the  goodness  of  the  vintage  seems  to  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  ugliness  of  the  vineyards. 

But  I  am  carrying  you,  "like  a  crab,  backwards,*'  into 
Prance,  forgetting  that  I  ought  to  be  getting  you  on  in 
Italy,  and  more  especially  on  the  road  between  Florence  and 
Siena,  on  which  we  ourselves  advanced  in  the  most  leisurely 
manner ;  for,  during  this  entire  day,  never  did  we  venture 
upon  any  pace  approaching  to  a  trot.  Wretched,  indeed, 
is  the  fate  of  those  who,  like  us,  travel  Vetttmno!  In  an 
evil  hour  were  we  persuaded  to  engage,  at  Florence,  the  trio 
of  mules,  and  the  man,  or  Vettv/rmOy  by  whose  united  efforts 
we  are  to  be  dragged  along,  day  by  day,  at  a  pace  not  at  all 
exceeding  in  velocity  that  of  an  Eaglish  waggon ;  stopping, 
for  the  convenience  of  these  animals,  two  hours  at  noon,  in 
some  filthy  hole,  no  better  than  an  English  pig-s^e ;  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  or  rather  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
about  four  hours  before  day-break ;  and  when,  by  our  labours, 
we  have  achieved  a  distance,  often  of  thirty  miles,  we  are 

Sut  up  for  the  night  in  whatever  wretched  Osteria  our  evil 
estiny  may  have  conducted  ourselves  and  our  mules  to. 

This  is  the  regular  process;  and  after  being  operated 
upon  in  this  manner  for  six  days,  we  are  to  arrive  at  Eome, 
a  journey  of  about  150  English  miles.  It  is  an  admirable 
exemplification  of  the  wonderful  effects  of  patience  and  per- 
severance ;  for  our  progress  is  so  nearly  imperceptible,  that 
no  one,  a  priori,  seeing  the  rate  at  which  we  move,  could 
conjecture  we  should  ever  get  there  at  all.  "We  did  not  set 
out  tin  about  eleven  this  morning,  having  only  half  a  day's 
journey  to  perform;  and  yet  long  before  we  reached  our 
destination  we  beheld  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  sun 
setting  in  a  flood  of  glory ;  while  the  beautiful  star  of  evening 
lighted  her  lamp  in  the  western  sky,  and  the  full  glowing 
moon  rose  majestically  behind  the  Apennines,  to  Hght  us 
on  our  way  through  the  vales  of  Tuscany. 

Without  any  romance,  I  do  assure  you  the  moon  does  look 
larger,  and  shmes  with  far  more  warmth  and  brilliancy,  in 
the  sky  of  Italy,  than  amidst  the  fogs  and  vapours  of  ting- 
land;  a  thing  by  no  means  unreasonable  or  unaccountable. 

The  scenery  through  which  we  passed  in  our  journey  to- 
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day  was  singnlarly  beantii^l.  Sometiines  winding  round  the 
fddss  of  the  hills,  we  looked  down  into  peaceful  yaHeys  among 
the  mountains,  in  wliose  sheltered  bosom  lay  scattered  co^ 
tages,  shaded  with  oliye-trees,  and  surrounded  with  fields  of 
the  richest  fertility.  Our  road  lay  a  long  time  through  a 
narrow  but  beautiful  yale,  and  by  the  side  of  a  clear  rippling 
stream,  half  hid  by  wood,  the  name  of  which  our  stupid 
Vettwrvno  could  not  tell  us.  We  passed  through  the  little 
towns  of  San  Casdano  and  Tayemella, — ^how  much  happier 
looking  than  the  dirty,  neglected,  and  ruinous  yillages  of  the 
South  of  France! 

In  an  early  part  of  our  pilgrimage  we  passed  some  con- 
vents, whose  grey  walls,  half  concecded  by  the  deep  shade  of 
the  colmnbar  cypress  and  spreading  pine,  are  still  the  habi- 
tation of  the  smuded  mcmk,  rich  and  luxurious  no  longer. 
The  yast  endowments  and  possessions  of  the  cloister  are 
every  where  gone,  and  its  votaries  are  now  abandoned  to 
poverty  (not  voluntary)  and  neglect.  Not  far  from  Florence, 
on  a  commanding  eminence,  stands  the  Certosa  (Chartreuse), 
or  Convent  ofCarthusians,  where  the  late  unfortunate  Pon- 
isSy  Phis  VI.,  first  found  a  retreat  in  his  exile,  and  from 
whence  he  was  forcibly,  and  almost  i^ominiously,  dragged, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  to  perish  in  a  forei^  jail. 

It  is  sing^ular  that  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  has 
received  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  French  only  insult  and 
outrage,  and  from  the  Protestant  English  respect  and  pro- 
tection.* 

About  six  miles  from  Florence  we  passed  the  Church  and 
Convent  of  Sta.  Maria  dell'  Imprunata,  which,  while  its 
pecuniary  wealth  has  passed  away,  still  retains,  what  no 
doubt  its  reverend  fathers  esteem  a  fer  more  valuable  trea- 
sure, a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  found  many  ages  ago 
buried  under  ground,  on  the  very  spot  where  tlie  church 
built  in  her  honour  now  stands.  More  than  a  century  ago, 
the  history  of  the  miracles  she  had  wrought  filled  a  huge 
quarto  volume;  and,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  she  has  gone 
on  working  them  unceasingly  eyer  since,  I  wonder  what 
number  of  quartos  would  contain  the  list  now?  I  was 
assured  by  the  Vettwrvno,  that  whenever  any  body  asked 
any  thing  of  her,  she  did  it  for  them  directly;  and  he 
*  In  1816,  sot  two  yean  before  this  work  was  written. 
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gare  m»  soma  numt*  maaewelkma  d^aila  of  her  ipetbrm* 
anoes. 

She  is  traasported  to  FIcnmaea  in  greafc  i^ate,  and  met  hy^ 
the"  priests  and  magistnitefi,  n&j,  ofbaa>  by  the  Ghraad  Bute 
in  person,  and  earned  in  psrocession  tkroiig^  the  stateets,. 
whenever  there  is  any  public  blessuo^  to  be  procured,  or  aary 
public  calamity  to  be  averted;  whesi,  for  example,  rain  is 
wanted,  or  an  innndatioii  dreaded;  and  she  generaJlv  mstB, 
after  her  &tigaes,  for  smne  dsm  in  the  Ca&edral,  beK>re  sfaa 
sets  out  on  her  journey  hm^  to  tfaas  her  &nsd  abode* 

She  is  thou^t  to  be  a  surer  defence  agaiiurt^sn  eneii^ 
than  either  generals  or  annieB,  and  cures  diBeanes  better  thsik 
any  doctor;  nay,  she  actually  delivered  the  city  from  th» 
last  pestil^ice,  about  two  hundred  yeass  ago;  so  that  her 
daims  to  be  at  tibe  head  of  tibe  faeulMr  ace  incontei^ble.  I 
was  curious  to  know  i^e  particulacs  of  the  ori^nal  diseoverj 
of  such  an  invaluable  Madonna,  and  leamt,  tht^  diseontenteNi:. 
at  her  long  con^nement  under  ei'ouiid)  which  was  indeed  a 
most  natund  feeling,  she  took  the  opp<»?tunity,  wlwa  some 
peasants  were  digging  above  her  head,  to  make  her  sitoatioii 
known  by  loud  cries.  More,  I  make  no  doubt,  I  might  have 
heard,  but  an  unlucky  fit  of  laughter,  which  sdi^d  me  at 
this  part  of  the  narration,  so  shocked  the  pieiy  of  our  VMu^ 
rmoy  that  he  actually  crossed  himself  with  hcKcror,  and  leavu^ 
the  rest  of  her  edifying'  story  untold,  he  returned  to  his 
mules,  by  the  side  of  wluki  he  walks  three^fourths  of  the 

we  arrired  lafce  at  the  litde  inn  of  Poggibensd,  where  wo 
are  to  sleep,  and  which  is  by  no  means  uncomfortable  for  a 
country  inn  in  Italv.  To  be  surej  it  sm<^e8  so  incessantly 
that  we  are  compelled  to  sit  with  open  windows,  though  the 
air  is  extremely  cold;  but  iitaa  is  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
The  house  is  tolerabfy  dean,  and  the  room  I  am  writing  in 
is  very  taste^iUy  ornamented  with  some  dLegsnt  angels 
painted  in  fresco,  the  beaixties  of  which  must  beguile  the 
time  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  repast,  whidbi'  it  is  the 
VeUurim*8  care  to  famish.  This  plan  of  being  fed  like  the 
mules,  by  him,  may,  periiaps,  surprise  you;  but  it  is  custom^ 
ary  with  those  who  adc^t  this  agreeable  mode  of  traveSxng, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  saving  one  from  the  aifcemative 
of  gross  imposition,  or  incessant  wrangling  at  all  the  QMterias, 
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as  wdi  BB  of  aometimea  getting  one  a  diiinor  by  the  T^Mi** 
rino*s  intecest^  where  othfflrwise  none  would  be  to  be  had; 
forthe  puUicsBBs  in  Italj'  caLeolate  well  on  the  best  subgecte 
for  dieatsng,  and  genesally  seleet  xalwiky  foreiiiun  like  iis» 
whom  they  never  oqieet  to  see  agam;  whcteaa,  they  ar» 
Teiy  assiduoiu  to  pleaee  the  feUwrim,  who  aie  their  conatsat 
CQstomers,  and  sie  a  numeronu^  and,  in  their  line,  an  impoiv 
taat  body  m  Italy.  Our  VeUurmo  htia  piomiaed  na  an  ezv 
cell^it  dinner,  or,  as  he  caOa  it,  supper;  lor  the  lower  order 
of  lialiaBs  slaU  seem  to  preserve  the  ehwaieal  costom  of 
making  their  pnncipai  meal,  in  the  evening,  about  seven 
o'doclL  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  plan,  punned  by  the 
higher  oirder  of  English,  the  VeUurinog,  and  the  old  fiomans, 
is  a  very  HonmhlB  one,  aa  it  aUowa  lame  for  the  aetjye  buai^ 
neas  or  poisnits  of  the  day  to  be  over  b^ofe  assembling  at 
the  socisd  boaxdi  But  here  it  eonea!-  *^  JSeeola,**  says  the 
Cammerey  placing  on.  the  table  the  mmegirm,  or  soup,  in  a 
hngie  tureen,  contomzng  j^ent^  of  hot  water,  with  some  half* 
boued  macaroni  in  it.  If  you  don't  like  this  kind  of  soup> 
you  nuiy  have  bread  boiled  in  water;  it  i&  all  the  same* 
There  ia  always  a  pLite  of  grated  parmeaan  cheeae,  to  mix 
with  the  mimegtra,  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be,  witfaoirt  which 
even  Italian  palates  eould  never  tolerate  siHsh  a  potion.  Thia 
is  ^[enerally  followed  by  a  JrUtura,  whieb  consuta  of  liver, 
braDu,  or  something  of  ^lait  sort,  Med  in  oiL  Then  comes 
the  *rosio,  wlneh  to-day  appeare  in  the  E^iape  of  half  of  a 
starved  turk^f,  attended  by  some  o^er  undesodbable  dish, 
smelling  stomg  of  gariis. 

Woidd  you  l^e  to  dine^with  u»P  But  I  cannot  wait  for 
your  answer,  being  hungry.    So  good  night. 

LETTER  nX 

Exactly  at  five  o'clock  vro  lesEt  the  village  ctf  Foggibonssi, 
and  commenced  our  pilgsmage  by  the  cold  pale  moon-light 
of  monung,  which  shone:  brightly  on  the  white  frosty  earth, 
butno  longer  shed  the  same  glowing  beam  that  had  lighted 
our  evening  journey.  The  air  was  intensely  cold ;  and  though 
the  smi  rose  at  last  vtdtk  i^lendour  in  the  dear  blue  sky,  it 
was  only  beneath  his  noon-tide  ra^  that  the  frozen  ground, 
or  our  still  more  •  fioz^i  persoiis,  yielded  to  his  genial 
luflaence. 
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Siena  stands  on  the  top  of  an  uglj  hill,  unsheltered  bj  a 
single  tree  &om  the  blasts  of  winter,  and  equally  unshaded 
from  the  heats  of  summer,  at  the  very  verge  of  the  fertile 
region  of  Tuscany,  and  bordering  upon  a  sterile  and  desolate 
tr^,  which  extends  many  miles  to  the  southward.  I  cannot 
give  you  any  adequate  idea  of  the  utter  nakedness  of  this 
singular  waste,  wluch  is  so  completely  destitute  of  all  kinds 
of  vegetation,  that  not  a  weed,  nor  a  single  blade  of  grass, 
nor  heath,  nor  lichen,  meets  the  eye  over  its  whole  extent, 
while  its  bare  and  broken  surface  is  heaved  up  into  small 
abrupt  mounds  or  hillocks,  of  pale  arid  hue,  which  have 
every  appearance  of  having  been  formed  in  some  crisis  of 
volcanic  eruption.  Indeed  the  whole  country  is  composed 
of  nothing  but  the  matter,  or  the  refuse,  of  this  terrific  agent. 
Strange !  tnat  when  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  at 
least,  we  know  that  these  flames  have  been  quenched — when 
even  tradition  preserves  no  trace  of  their  existence — their 
effects  should  still  be  so  visible  to  the  eye,  even  of  the  most 
inadvertent  traveller ! 

The  tufoy  which  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  of  which 
almost  all  the  low  hills  about  Siena  are  composed,  is  so  soft 
as  to  break  and  crumble  in  the  hand  like  friable  sand-stone. 
It  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  frequently  of  an  aggregate  forma- 
tion, and  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  the  ashes,  mixed  with 
the  boiling  water  and  mud,  whicm  are  thrown  out  in  immense 
quantity  in  all  volcanic  eruptions.  But  all  this  scene  of 
desolation  is  on  the  south  side  of  Siena.  I  forget  that  we 
are  still  on  the  north,  and  that  I  must  get  you  througlv  it — 
no  easy  matter;  for  the  hills  are  so  many  and  so  steep,  and 
the  streets  are  so  slippery  and  so  narrow,  that  they  seem 
never  to  have  been  intended  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
passage ;  and,  in  fiact,  there  is  a  considerable  part  of  tne  town 
into  which  no  carriage  can  penetrate. 

The  pavement  is  generally  of  brick,  placed  angularly;  it 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  (ypu%  spicatttm  of  the  ancients,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  way  the  grains  are  set  l~ 
an  ear  of  wheat.* 

The  city  has  an  antiquated  appearance;   its  streets,  o: 
rather  lanes,    are    lined  with   high  gloomy    old-fashionc 
houses,  looking  like  jails,  and  cafled,  or  rather  miscalle< 
*  WiNKELMAN  sar  rArcliltectore,  chap.  i.  62. 
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palaces,  which  have  fallen  into  decay  like  their  posaesson, 
who  are  too  proud  to  resign,  and  too  poor  to   inhabit 


Manj  of  them  are  furnished  with  high  towers  for  defence. 
Ij:  is  curious  to  see  fortided  dwelling-houses  in  the  midst  of 
elides.  That  ''every  man's  house  is  his  castle/'  se^nis  to  be 
tnie  in  a  very  different  sense  in  Italy  from  what  it  is  in 
England.  Here,  indeed,  they  were  calculated  to  stand  a 
siege,  and  are  monuments  of  tnat  age  of  feudal  strife  in  which 
the  proud  barons  waged  continual  war  with  each  other,  and 
the  Bword  never  rested  in  its  scabbard.  Thej  are  common 
at  Pisa,  Bologna,  Elorence,  and  every  city  which  was  once  a 
•  republic.  The  sight  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Twins,  erected  in 
various  conspicuous  situations,  carried  us  back  &om  these 
barbarous  republics  to  the  glorious  republic  of  Bome,  from 
which  Siena  claims  descent.  But  I  will  spare  you  a  disser- 
tation on  its  history,  as  I  have  not  made  any  new  discoveries 
therein,  and  see  no  reason  why  I  should  repeat  the  old  ones, 
which  are  detailed  in  a  thousand  books,  m  which  jou  may 
find  a  fiill  and  authentic  account  of  its  Etruscan  origin, — of 
the  Eoman  colony  which,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  peopled 
Sena  JuUa — of  its  rise  as  a  modem  republic,  of  its  revolu- 
tiona,  its  inveterate  animosities,  its  bloody  wars,  its  prospe- 
rity, its  decline,  and  its  &11.  Times  are  changed  since 
100,000  armed  citizens  marched  out  of  its  gates ;  for  through 
the  whole  of  its  deserted  extent  scarcely  12,000  inhabitants 
can  now  be  numbered.  Dante  has  mdelibly  affixed  the 
epithet  of  "  vain"  to  Siena.  How  fer  it  is  merited,  no 
passing  stranger  can  determine. 

It  stiU  retains  its  boasted  superiority  in  language  over 
eveiy  other  dty  of  Italy.  But  we  were  so  mducky  as 
scarcely  to  hear  it ;  the  cameriere  at  the  inn  having,  m  an 
evil  hour,  acquired  a  small  smattering  of  French,  could  not 
be  induced  to  utter  any  thing  else ;  and  the  old  toothless 
lacquey,  who  conducted  us  through  the  town,  from  some 
natural  defect  in  articulation,  could  speak  no  language  intel- 
Kgibly.  The  customary  whine  of  ttie  beggars,  the  most 
frequent  sound-  in  all  Italian  towns,  seemed  to  our  trans- 
alpme  ears  not  more  than  usually  melodious ;  and  the  little 
we  conversed  with  others  was  simcient  to  convince  us,  that 
if  Siena  boasts  in  the  highest  perfection  the  true  Tuscan 
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dialect,  it  is  also  ififeoted  with  the  true  Tusean  pro- 
mmciation,  in  which  the  delight^  harmonj  of  ihe  loa- 
guage  is  whoUj  lost;  and  though  somewhat  sofibened 
from  the  twsng  of  Fbrenoe,  still  evety  initial  0  and  Q, 
even  here,  are  pronoimoed  like  an  H,  and  the  strong 
aspirations  and  harsh  guttural  sounds  are  extremelj  otfen- 
sive  to  the  ear. 

The  Ihtomo,  or  Cathedral,  is  one  of  the  largest,  heaviest, 
and  most  magnifioent  chiBpehes  of  Italy.  The  tower  of  the 
campamle,  or  belfiy,  is  here  attached  to  the  building ;  but 
the  whole,  like  Morence,  is  built  of  alteroate  layers  of  black 
and  white  marble :  like  Florence  too,  it  is  a  w(»*k  of  the 
thirteenth  oentuiy,  and  of  i^t  architecture  which  thej  have 
the  impfudence  here  to  call  Gothic,  thengh  it  might  with  fiar 
more  propriety  be  denondnated  barbarous.  It  stands  on  an 
elevated  platform  of  white  marli^,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a 
flight  of  steps  running  along  the  whole  l»eadth  of  its  front, 
and  enter  by  three  principal  doors.  Few  will  step  to  criticise 
a  pile  of  such  greateess  and  magnificence,  adomed  with  such 
labour,  and  formed  of  such  costly  materials.  But  it  is  to 
these  too  splraidid  materials,  that  alternation  of  colour,  and 
that  overpowering  profusion  of  (Hmament,  that  I  object. 
Marble  sounds  more  magnificently ;  but  stone,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  infinitely  better  adapted  for  exterior  building :  it 
looks  nearly  as  well  even  at  first,  sustains  fiur  less  injury 
from  time  and  exposure  to  weather,  and  when  marble  would 
be  stained,  moss-covered,  and  decayed  by  age,  it  preserves  a 
smooth,  solid,  and  unspotted  sur&ce :  but  whatever  may  be 
thought  on  this  head,  the  mixture  of  contrasting  colours, 
either  in  buildings  of  marble,  or  any  other  kind  of  material, 
must  ever  be  ofiensiTe  to  the  eye  of  taste.  Only  conceive 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  W  estmisister  Abbey  or  York 
Minster,  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  black  and  white 
horiz<mtel  stripes ! — ^Tet  su£^  are  the  cathedrals  of  Florence 
and  Siena.  Equally  remote  from  the  -venerable  majesty  of 
tiie  Gothic  aisle,  or  ihe  lengidiening  beauty  of  the  Qreoian 
colonnade,  here — around,  heavy  OotUc  arclvBs  Test  their  un- 
merciful weight  on  defcinned  Grecian  pOlars,  and  a  load  of 
ornament  frittered  away  into  little  mean  detaila,  overruns 
every  part  of  the  edifice,  perplexing  the  weaned  eye  with  its 
useless  isirieaeieB. 
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!Ehe  ^Header  sasmoftrng  eolimms  of  the  huge  massiye 
4oaivws^Te8t  on  the  backs  of  crouclimg  lions ;  a  barbarism 
we  obseorred  tiiiou^  the  vhole  of  the  AGlanese,  and  which, 
I  beiiere,  is  of  Lombard  ^nagin. 

Jn  the  infaaxior,  anything  meets  the  eye  but  the  pomp  of 
marble  magnificence.  Above  your  head,  the  lofty  dome, 
and  «enie  ysolt,  ataidded  with  golden  atars,  rqyresent  the 
^Dxieaof  the  finoBiitent;  azid  beneath  your  feet  is  spread 
a  pavement  ^^di  was  the  work  of  ^ages,  for  four  oenturies 
passed  awa^  ibelbre  it  was  completed. 

Solely  by  means  of  a  dark-gv^  nmrble,  inlaid  npon  a 
white  gxonmd,  are  r^^sented,  with  all  the  foroe  of  painting, 
variaBS  events  of  «icred  hutcny,  of  which  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac  Btrock  me  with  thehighest  adjuration,  though  I  believe 
MoseB  sisiking  the  Eo(^  is  genoaUy  the  most  esteemed. 
The  £giize  of  Abxaham  grasping  his  knife,  is  one  which  will 
not  eseily  pass  away  £nm  the  memory.  It  was  designed  by 
Beoeafimne,  (detiio  il  Meooarmo,)  a  Sieoese  painter  of  the 
fifteenth  oenbny,  with  great  8|nnt  ^nd  truth:  and  the  ease 
of  ihe  lowing  outi&ae,  the  digmty  of  the  head,  and  the  force 
of  exDseBsion,  make  it  rather  seem  a  fine  design  drawn  on 
raadbie,  than  foxmed  of  sudi  intiaetable  materiw. 

After  it  had  been  worn  by  the  imoeasing  tread  of  feet 
upwards  of  a  centiuy,  this  wonder^  pavement  was  at  last 
ooTBred  with  a  moveable  wooden  flcKxring,  which  is  raised 
to'flhow  you  its  several  parts  or  potures. 

The  Bye  is  bewildered^^with  the  varieties  of  splendour  that 
attanctitinevierydireation,  and  waiiders  £Kxm  Fapid  busts 
to  Gbeecian  statues;  fiom  the  mognifieent  marble  pulpit, 
richly  adorned  with  basso  relievo,  and  its  beantiM  staircase, 
to  the  splendidly  dirtv  baptistery,  and  the  Ghhigi  Chapel, 
on  w^faidi  piety  has  heaped  more  magnifioenoe  than  taste 
would  peih^s  have  direeted. 

It  is  adorned  with  a  oc^y  in  mosaic,  executed  at  Borne,  of 
a  pseture  of  Oasio  Maratti's,  so  admimbly  done,  that  I  could 
flcaceely  behe^e  it  was  mosaic,  oud  not  painting.  It  is  won- 
cbrfiil  with  what  fidelity,  both  in  design  and  colouring,  a 
moe  nechaaic  art  can  give  back  Ihe  copy  in  stone,  of  the 
masfterpiecQS  of  l^e  p^idl.  l^e  most  o&cate  toudies  are 
imxtat^. 

In  tiMuuehes  of  the  chapel  4Etoid  two  loddbnted  statues 
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by  Benuxii — St.  Jeiome  and  a  Magdalen.  The  fonner  is  the 
best;  but  the  affectation  of  attitude,  the  distortion  of  limb 
and  feature,  and  oyercharged  expression,  the  want  of  natux^ 
and  simplicity,  which  are  the  irredeemable  &ults  of  his  style, 
are  still  out  too  apparent,  even  in  these  much-extoUed  per- 
formances.   * 

We  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  sacristy  adjoining  the 
church,  to  examine  a  beautiful  Pagan  altar  of  Parian  marble, 
adorned  with  rams'  heads  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  found  in 
digging;  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral,  and  conyerted  into 
the  pedestal  of  one  of  the  piUars  of  the  doorway. 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  was  dug  up  a  mutilated  group 
of  the  Graces,  urayersaJly  allowed  to  be  the  finest  repre- 
sentation of  them  in  the  world.  Ther  are  placed  in  the 
library,  to  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage;  so  injudi- 
cioudy  elevated,  that  the  smallness  of  their  stature  (for  they 
are  considerably  below  the  hmnan  size)  makes  them  appear 
contemptible,  and  so  lost  in  the  ^lare  of  the  large  solitary 
window,  that  the  'eye  can  with  difSiculty  trace  the  perfect 
Bvmmelay  of  their  forms.  Prom  these  circumstances,  from 
their  dirty  discolouration,  and  their  m^tilated  state,  (one 
head,  and  Various  arms  and  legs,  being  wanting,)  it  is  not  till 
after  some  examination  that  their  excellence  Decomes  appa- 
rent. My  first  sensation  was  disappointment;  my  last, 
delighted  admiration;  and  it  was^th  difficulty  I  tore  myself 
from  gazing  on  their  faultless  beaulr.  The  air  of  easy  and 
tmstudied  grace,  the  unrestrained  sunpHcity  of  attitude,  the 
chaste  design,  the  freedom  of  nature,  and  oeauty  of  expres- 
sion, prochum  this  admirable  group  to  be  one  of  the  purest 
models  of  Grredan  sculpture. 

When  Saphael  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  came  to 
Siena  tp  assist  Pinturicchio,  (another  and  a  senior  pupil  of 
his  master,  Pietro  Perugino,)  to  paint  the  walls  of  this 
library  in  fresco;  and  as  he  generally  gets  the  whole  credit, 
or  discredit,  of  every  work  his  jpei^cil  ever  touched,  we  were 
assured  they  were  his  work.  The  fact  is,  that  the  designs 
were  his,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  compartment,  (that 
on  the  right  side  of  the  room  on  entering,  and  nearest  the 
window,)  in  which  his  own  portrait  is  introduced  as  a  youth 
on  horseback,  was  executed  By  his  own  hand. 

But  he  was  sent  for  to  £ome  when  the  painting  of  this 
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bbrarjr  hid  made  but  little  progress;*  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  thmk  that  he  ever  painted  any  more  of  it.  This  is  believed 
to  be  his  earliest  exiisting  work,  and  it  is  therefore  valuable, 
for  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  genius 
from  its  first  faint  essays  to  its  latest  perfection ;  but  I  will 
not  attempt  to  conceal  from  you  that  these  hard,  rigid, 
upright  figures,  struck  me  as  almost  the  most  hideous  old 
tbiD^  I  had  ever  beheld  in  painting.  But  for  the  name  of 
Eaphael,  I  should  never  have  looked  at  them  twice;  and 
long  and  ^aii^  did  I  look,  in  the  hope  of  findine^  out  their 
excellence.  Ilie  inspection  of  them,  indeed,  raisea  my  admi- 
lation  of  Baphael  mgher  than  ever,  not  firom  their  Deauty, 
but  their  excessive  ugliness.  That  the  same  hand  which 
feebly  sketched  these  straight,  stiff,  Gothic  figures,  should 
ever  have  pourtrayed  the  sublime  form  of  St.  John  in  the 
Desert,  the  angelic  beautv  of  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,t  or 
^e  &nltless  perfection  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,^ 
was  indeed  a  proud  triumph  to  genius. 

Sixteen  years  had  not  elapsed  between  the  execution  of 
these  two  widely  diflTerent  works, — ^the  extremes  of  good  and 
iU.  What  a  transition!  What  a  space  passed  over!  He 
bad  not  only^  to  teach  himself  the  very  rudiments  of  design 
and  first  principles  of  composition,  but  he  had  to  unlearn 
-^a  far  more  difficult  task— -all  the  dry  Gothic  manner — all 
the  rigidity  and  poverty  that  he  had  acquired  from  Pietro 
Perugmo — ^faults  glaringly  apparent  in  these  figures.  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds  Mt  humbled!,  on  examining  his  early  por- 
tmits,  to  see  that  he  had  so  little  improved  upon  them;  but 
Bi^hael  might  have  looked  at  his  with  pride,  to  behold  his 
almost  immeasurable  progress.  From  wnat  he  had  already 
achieved,  we  may  comecture  what  he  might  have  done,  had 
not  death  cut  him  on  before  his  early  spring  of  genius  had 
reached  maturity,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

We  visited  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  filled  with  the 
productions  of  Sienese  artists.     Out  of  Siena  you  see  little, 
*  Laim.    Storia  Pittoiica.    (Lanzi's  History  of  Fainting.    Bohn's 
Standard  Lihrary.) 

t  In  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence ;  almost  the  only  picture  I  had 
flien  seen  in  that  incomparable  collection. 

t  At  Genoa,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano.    It  is  worth  while  to  go 
tbere^  were  it  only  to  see  this  picture.    It  was  partly  painted  by  GiuUo 
Bomano,  but  designed  by  Raphael. 
VOL.  I.  n 
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and  hear  less  of  the  Sionese  sdiool:  in  it,  jou  see  and  hear 
of  nothing  else.  ''  lAeta  seuolafra'  lieto  popoh,^^  was  the  cha- 
racter given  to  this  school  of  painting  by  one  of  its  most 
discerning  critics. — Gtaj  in  colouring,  £pee  in  design,  allego- 
rical, £Euiciful  but  not  deep.  Its  pretensions  to  antiqni^ 
reach  even  higher  than  those  of  Florence^  and  in  that  sdooe 
it  surpasses  the  other  schools  of  Italy.  It  is  the  oldest  and 
the  poorest,  the  least  learned,  the  least  adentific,  and  the 
leafit  distinguisdied  of  them.all.  In  a  long  course  of  oentuiiee, 
it  has  never  produced  a  single  artist  whose  name  has  been 
heard  of  beyond  the  Alps,  except  by  the  small  tc¥be  of  vir- 
tuosi, with  whom,  indeed,  names  are  the  most  impc»*tant  nart 
of  knowledge.  The  fame  of  EaphaeL,  Titian,  Bomenichmo, 
Guide,  the  Oaracci,  Correggio,  the  Foussins,  Claude  Loirainey 
and  SaLvator  Eosa,  has  filled  the  world,  and  be^i  revered  by 
thousands  who  have  never  beheld  their  works.  But  who 
ever  heard  of  Casolani,  or  Vanni,  or  Meccarino,  or  Eeecafiume^ 
or  even  Peruzzi? 

Gruido  di  SiSBna,  the  earliest  of  them  all,  flourished  in  1220, 
while  Oimabue  was  yet  unborn.  His  paintings,  then  highly 
celebrated,  still  exist  in  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  in 
this  city,  where  stiff  black  %ures  of  forgotten  saints,  and 
grim  old  Madonnas,  extended  on  gilt  grounds,  seem  made  in 
scrupulous  conformity  to  the  second  commandment,  for  they 
are  not  "the  likeness  of  any  thing  in  the  heavens  above,  nor 
in  the  earfch  beneath,  nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.' * 
Tet  the  praise  of  Gruido  of  Siena  was  sung  by  the  first  poets 
of  his  day;  and  his  pupils  vainly  emulated  his  works.  The 
Sienese  pretend  that  their  Guide  was  the  reviver  of  painting; 
but  that  the  art,  or  such  rude  attempts  at  it  as  these,  was 
ever  wholly  extinct,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe.  In  the  most 
barbarous  times,  hideous  representations,  or  rather  misrepre- 
sentations, of  men  and  animals  and  landscapes,  were  probably 
made;  nay,  dubious  and  foi^otten  names  of-  the  pamters  of 
such  works  have  been  indus^ously  grubbed  out  of  the  dust 
of  antiquity  by  laborious  compilers  of  long  disquisitions  that 
nobodybut  themselves  wiU  read.  Paintings  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury have  been  found  in  the  Catacombs  of  Eome;  and  as  far 
back  as  our  eye  can  penetrate  into  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  whose  obscure  annals  the  history  of  the  ^e  arts  had 
no  place,  we  find  that  Greek  artists   (then  the  only  ones^ 
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adorned  tlie  clmrclies  with  the  images  of  their  Madonnas, 
some  of  which  aze  still  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 

The  manner  of  these  Greek  artists  waspreserred,  and  but 
Htide  improred  upon^  by  Ghiido  di  Siena,  Giunto  di  ]?isa,  and 
their  eontemporaries.  In  these  days,  painting  was  the  art 
of  dfifonmty.  Even  the  works  of  Cunabue  oOlorence,  who 
was  called  the  &,ther  of  pauiting,  and  considered  a  prodigy 
in  Ms  day,  aie  for  the  most  part  only  examinable  as  mustra- 
ting  the  history  of  the  art;  yet  he  was  unquestionably  the 
first  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  painter — ^the  first  who  struck 
out  the  right  path,  and  dared  to  study  and  to  copy  nature. 
He  even  attempted  to  giye  some  degree  of  life  and  animation 
to  the  fsuce,  and  somewhat  less  of  s&ait,  stretched  out,  recti- 
linear wretchedness  to  the  figure.  He  was  so  far  surpassed 
by  his  pupil  Giotto,  that  it  was  confidently  asserted  By  Pe- 
trarch, who  was  his  Mend,  and  whose  portrait  he  painted — 
that  the  art  of  painting  had  attained  its  utmost  perfection, 
and  could  go  no  farther !  His  epitaph  in  the  Cathedral  ot 
Florence,  boasts  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  powers, 
but4hat  which  was  wanting  to  nature  herself! 

Giotto,  the  subject  of  this  eulogium,  was  bred  a  shepherd, 
but  bom  a  painter.  The  son  of  a  poor  Tuscan  peasant,  with 
neither  example  to  fire,  nor  instruction  to  direct,  he  amused 
himself  firom  childhood,  while  tending  his  flock,  with  draw- 
ing on  the  green  sod,  or  the  cottage  wall,  every  object  that 
fitrnck  his  fancy.  A  sheep,  which  he  had  rudely  sketched 
on  a  flag  stone,  caught  the  eye  of  Cimabue,  who  was  acci- 
dentally passing  that  way;  he  begged  the  shepherd-boy  from 
his  parents,  educated  and  instructed  him,  ana  thus  formed, 
in  his  scholar,  the  future  master,  that  was  deseed  to  eclipse 
hifi£une. 

Like  Michael  Angelo,  Eiaphael,  and  most  of  the  early 
painters,  Giotto  was  a  sculptor  and  architect,  as  well  as  a 
painter.  His  principal  architectural  work  was  the  belfry  of 
Florence  Cathedral. 

But  to  return  to  the  Sienese  school,  from  which  I  have 
vandered,  and  in  the  history  of  which  I  believe  I  got  no  far- 
ther than  old  Guide  of  Siena.  Passing  over  a  long  list  of 
names,  deservedly  unknown  to  fame,  I  will  only  stop  at  one, 
and  at  that  one,  because  he  was,  like  Giotto,  the  mend  of 
Petrarch.     Simone  Memmi,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
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embellished  with  miniature  paintings  a  Yirgil  in  Petrarch's 
own  handwriting,  enriched  oy  many  of  his  original  notes, 
which  I  saw  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  In  the 
frontispiece,  is  a  miniature  painting  of  Virgil,  writing,  with 
his  head  thrown  upwards,  as  if  invoking  the  Muse.  The 
-Slneid  is  personified  by  a  figure  of  iBneas  in  armour — the  Bu- 
colics, by  a  shepherd — and  the  Qeorgics,  by  a  peasant  em- 
ployed m  rural  labour.  It  is  interestmg,  not  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  history  of  painting,  but  as  a  specimen  of 
the  taste  of  the  poet,  who  directed  the  designs  himself.  The 
colours  are  splendidl^r  rich,  like  those  of  aU  Sluminated  manu- 
scripts, but  the  drawing  is  poor  and  mean. 

In  the  Church  of  San  Quirico  in  Siena,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  flight  into  Egypt,  by  Vanni.  The  expres- 
sion in  the  face  of  tiie  child  is  perfectly  divine,  and  in  the 
head  of  the  Virgin  there  is  much  of  the  grace  of  Correggio ; 
but  it  wants  the  charm  and  the  fascination  of  his  exquisite 
works. 

In  the  same  church,  and  bv  the  same  artist,  is  a  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,  in  which  the  grief  of  the  Virgin  is 
finely  given. 

But  hj  far  the  best  picture  we  saw  at  Siena  was  the  Sibyl 
prophesying  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to  Augustus.  It  is 
nnely  conceived,  and  marked  by  great  force  and  originality 
of  genius  and  expression.  It  is  the  work  of  B^thazar 
Peruzzi,  who  lived  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  -and  ranks 
as  the  first  master  of  the  Sienese  school. 

Misfortunes  pursued  him  through  life;  bom  in  poverty, 
and  too  modest  to  contend  with  proud  presuming  rivals,  he 
struggled  long  in  obscurity  and  wretchedness,  till,  in  the 
sack  of  Eome  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  V.,  he  lost  all  that 
his  labour  had  amassed,  and  died  in  extreme  misery,  leaving 
his  wife  and  six  children  to  beggary,  and  his  memory  loaded 
with  the  suspicion  that  despair  lud  driven  him  to  shorten  his 
days  by  poison. 

The  present  school  of  painting  at  Siena  does  not  promise 
to  surpass  the  former,  in  the  Accademia  delle  Bene  Arti, 
we  saw  some  of  the  works  of  the  professor  and  the  students, 
which  were  too  bad  for  criticism. 

A  beautiful  little  Torso  of  a  Youth,  and  a  mutilated  Vic- 
tory, caught  my  attention  as  we  were  leaving  the  Accademia. 
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!nie  perfect  grace,  the  purity  of  style,  and  exquisite  taate 
displayed  in  both  these  fra^ents ;  the  harmonious  beauty 
of  form  in  the  Torso,  and  the  fine  flow  of  the  drapery  in  the 
Yictorj^roye  them  to  have  been  first-rate  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture. TEey  are  of  Grecian  marble,  (Hke  the  Graces  in  the 
Cathedral,)  and  were  also  found  at  Siena. 

We  next  went  to  a  palace,  called,  I  think,  Saraconi,  and 
walked  through  a  long  suite  of  cold,  empty,  poverty-slaruck 
rooms,  filled  with  a  gi^t  number  of  bad  paintings,  not  one 
of  which  was  worth  looking  at ;  and  we  saw  a  very  dirty 
Marchesa,  whom  I  took  for  a  maid-servant,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  her  some  money — ^for  she  only  made  her 
Wearance  as  we  were  going  away — ^when  our  old  humiey 
hiddly  prevented  me,  by  announcing  her  rank.  She  had  in 
her  hand  an  earthen  pot  full  of  hot  wood-afihes,  which  the 
Italian  women  of  aU  ranks  use  instead  of  a  fire,  and  cany 
with  them  wherever  thejr  go,  both  in  the  house  and  abroad. 
They  call  it  their  manto,  and  it  is  indeed  that  marito  to 
which  they  are  the  most  constant.  We  had  a  narrow  escape, 
however,  from  the  Marchesa's  other  marito — I  mean  the  hve 
one,  the  Marchese  himself— who  intercepted  us  on  the  stairs, 
and  was  bent  upon  making  us  return  to  listen  to  his  com- 
pliments, and  a<unire  his  paintings,  for  which  we  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination. 

We  passed  through  a  pleasant  promenade,  where  the  sun 
was  shuung  bright,  and  some  Sienese  belles  were  slowly 
sauntering  along,  all  attired  in  the  same  costume,  black 
hats  and  feathers,  and  red  shawls,  attended  by  their  cava- 
lieriserventi.  Bound  the  circle  for  carriages,  a  youth  was 
driiring  his  caleche,  or  caratella,  sitting,  not  on  the  box,  but 
tn  the  carriage,  holding  the  reins  at  arm's  length  before  him, 
and  drest  something  hke  a  Erench  caricature  of  an  English 
jockey.  He  meant  himself  for  an  imitation  of  the  things 
one  \ia^  to  see  personating  coachmen  in  Hyde-Park  and 
Bond-street,  but  had  not  attained  any  resemblance  to  them. 
In  short,  he  was  quite  a  Dandy  or  Exquisite  of  Siena,  and 
he  cracked  his  whip,  and  tried  to  make  his  horses  prance  (in 
dullness,)  and  laboured  hard  for  applause,  particularly  for 
ours;  for  seeing  we  were  EngHsh  ladies,  and  resolved  to 
astonish  our  weak  minds  with  a  display  of  such  Jehu  genius 
•0  far  from  home,  he  pursued  us  wherever  we  went,  fuU 
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drive,  up  and  down,  through  all  ihe  narrow  streets,  and 
twice  nearly  ran  us  over,  in  order  to  ensure  our  appro- 
bation. 

Siena  is  a  yery  dull  place.  Some  English  friends  of  ours 
who  spent  a  winter  there  found  a  great  want  of  cultivated 
society.  A  few  ancient,  ill-educated  noble  ^Eonilies  inhabit 
their  hereditary  mansions ;  but  even  these  mix  little  with 
each  other ;  it  being  the  liudable  custom  for  every  ladv  to 
sit  at  home  every  evening  to  receive  company,  never  maVing 
a  visit  to  another.  The  gentlemen  are  divided  among  these 
rival  queens,  all  of  whom  are  happy  to  receive  respectable 
strangers  of  either  sex — ^but  what  is  there  m  such  societies 
to  ath*act  ?  That  there  are  among  them  many  iudividuals 
of  accomplished  mind  and  manners,  I  do  not  doubt.  I  speak 
only  of  the  society  in  general.  There  is  no  theatre,  nor 
opera,  nor  public  amusement  of  any  kind.  Life  sta^oates 
here;  for  its  active  pursnits,  its  interests,  its  honours,  its 
pleasures,  and  its  hopes,  can  have  no  place.  No  hippy 
Sriton  can  see  and  know  what  Siena  is,  without  looking  back 
with  a  swelling  heart  to  his  own  country. 

"We  paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena, 
where  are  still  to  be  seen — ^besides  an  ugly  chapel  painted  in 
fresco — ^the  stony  couch  on  which  the  poor  little  saint  used 
to  sleep  at  nights,  and  the  veiy  identical  spot  where  our 
Saviour  stood  when  he  espoused  her,  and  put  the  wedding 
ring  on  her  finger !  My  astonishment  was  unutterable.  I 
have  seen  the  marriage  of  Christ  and  St.  Catiierine  a  thou- 
sand times  in  painting,  but  I  always  concluded  it  to  bo 
metaphorical,  or  thought  at  most,  that  credulity  had  magni- 
fied some  accidental  dream  into  a  vision  sent  by  Heaven ; 
but  it  never  once  entered  into  my  head,  that  any  human 
being  had  ever  imagined,  or  pretended  that  such  a  marriage 
really  did  take  place.  Yet  here  I  was  repeatedlj^  and  most 
solemnly  assured  by  ervery  body  present, — consisting  of  a 
priest,  a  lacquey,  a  tailor,  and  two  women, — ^that  our  Saviour 
actually  appeared  on  this  ^ot  in  his  own  proper  person, 
invested  her  with  the  ring,  and  declared  her  his  spouse. 
Kay,  they  affirmed  that  he  carried  on  a  most  afiechonate 
correspondence  with  her,  and  that  many  of  his  letters  of 
conjugal  love  are  still  extant.  Of  these,  however,  I  could 
not  obtaini  a  sight ;  but  I  saw,  in.  the  public  library  in  this 
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<%,  BOTerai  epkties  on  her  side  to  her  dear  husband,  Jesoa 
dmst,  Mid  her  mother-in-law  the  Virgin  Mary. 

That  fflich  a  legend  ever  should  have  been  credited  in  the 
darkest  ages  of  extravagant  fanaticism,  I  could  scarcely  have 
believed;  but  that  it  should  have  been  gravely  repeated  as 
autiientic  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nothing,  I  tlunk,-  short 
of  iihe  evidence  of  my  senses,  could  nave  convinced  me. 

Leaving  the  library,  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
books,  though  I  would  not  answer  for  their  value,  we  passed 
ifcough  the  Piazza  PubbKcji,  a  singular  place,  shaped  like  a 
theatre,  or  rather  like  a  fan,  with  its  paved  radii  like  fan- 
Bfcickfi  convwmng  together,  and  riveted  at  the  bottom  by  the 
Palazzo  Pabbliw,  a  building  answering  to  our  town-hall. 
What  it  contains  I  don't  know,  for  we  had  no  time  to  enter, 
lie  VeUurino  by  this  time  becoming  outrageous  at  our  delay; 
and,  indeed,^  night  closed  in  upon  us  long  before  we  reached 
onr  destined  place  of  rest,  the  wretched  Osteria  of  the  still 
more  mebched  village  of  Buon  Convento.  Thither,  when  a 
wearisome  pilgrimage  of  four  mortal  hours  had  at  last  con- 
ductedus,  its  half-starved  looking  denizens  would  not  admit 
tts  into  the  horrible  pig-sty  in  which  they  wallowed  them- 
selves, but  conducted  us  to  a  lone  uninhabited  house  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  in  which  there  was  not  a  human  being. 
Ve  were  ushered  up  an  old  ghastly  staircase,  along  which 
liie  wind  whistled  moumfiilly,  into  an  open  hall,  the  raftered 
roof  of  which  was  overhung  with  cobwebs,  and  the  Btone 
floor  was  deep  in  filth.  Pour  doors  entered  into  this  forlom- 
bolring  place,  two  of  which  led  to  the  chill,  dirty,  miserable 
hdes  wMc^  were  our  destined  places  of  repose;  and  the 
other  two,  to  rooms  that  the  people  said  did  not  belong  tcp 
them;  neither  did  l^ey  give  any  very  distinct  or  satisfactory 
account  of  who  might  be  their  tenants— one  old  womau 
aasoraig  us  they  were  inhabited  by  **  nesstmo,**  *  while  the 
ofter  maantained  they  were  occupied  by  "ffalanftiominV^f 
In  the  meantime,  it  was  certain  that  the  frail  doors  of  ouir 
donmtoxies  would  yield  on  the  slightest  push;  that  the  door 
of  ibe  hall  itself,  leading  upon  the  stairs,  had  no  festening  at 
all;  diat  the  stairs  were  open  to  the  road  in  front,  and  to 
the  fields  behind,  the  house  itself  having  no  door  whatever; 
and  thus,  that  whoever  chose  to  pay  us  a  nocturnal  visit, 
♦  lilobody.  +  Very  honest  people. 
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mifi;lit  do  so  without  tHe  smallest  iucoiwremeiice  or  difficulty 
to  himself. 

What  was  far  worse,  it  was  miserably  cold;  the  wind  blew 
about  us,  and  we  could  get  no  fire.  But  there  was  no 
remedy  for  these  grievances,  and  we  resigned  ourselves  to 
fiite  and  to  bed.  The  two  hideous  old  TOldames  who  had 
brought  us  our  wretched  supper,  had  lefb  us  for  the  night, 
and  no  human  being  was  near  us,  when  we  heard  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  foot  on  the  creaking  staircase,  and  a  man  wrapped 
in  a  cloak,  and  armed  with  a  sword  and  musket,  stalked  into 
the  hall. 

K  we  had  been  heroines,  what  terrors  might  have  agitated, 
and  what  adventures  might  not  have  befallen  us!  But  aa 
we  were  not  heroical,  we  neither  screamed  nor  fainted,  we 
only  looked  at  him;  and  notwithstanding  his  formidable  ap- 
pearance, and  that  he  had  lon^^  black  moustachios  and  bushy 
eye-brows,  he  did  us  no  mischief^  though  he  might  have  cut 
our  throats  with  all  the  ease  in  the  world;  indeed,  he  had 
still  abundance  of  leisure  for  the  exploit,  for  he  informed  ua 
that  he  had  the  honour  of  lodging  in  the  house,  that  he  was 
the  only  person  who  had  that  honour,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  nonour  of  sleeping  in  the  next  room  to  ours. 

Finding  him  so  courteous,  and  being'  aware  there  was  no 
means  of  getting  quit  of  him,  we  treated  him  on  our  parts 
with  the  utmost  civility,  perhaps  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Indians  worship  the  devil ;  and  exchanging  the  salutation  of 
*^Felicis8ima  noUeP^  (a  wish  which,  however  benevolent, 
there  seemed  small  prospect  of  being  granted,)  our  whiskered 
nei|;hbour  retreated  into  his  apartment,  the  key  of  which  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  barrica- 
doing  our  door  with  the  only  table  and  chair  that  our  deso- 
late  chamber  contained;  then,  in  uncurtained  and  uncover- 
leted  wretchedness,  upon  flock  beds,  the  prey  of  innumerable 
fleas,  and  shaking  witn  cold,  if  not  with  rear,  we  lay  the  live- 
long night;  not  even  having  wherewithal  to  cover  us,  for  the 
potent  smell  of  the  filthy  rug,  which  performed  the  double 
duties  of  blanket  and  qdlt,  obl^ed  us  to  discard  it,  and  our 
carriage  cloaks  were  but  an  inadequate  defence  afi;ainst  the 
blasts  that  whistled  through  the  manifold  chinks  of  the 
room. 
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Ws  got  up,  boweyer,  at  four  o'clock  tHe  next  moming, 
unmurdered — our  Mend  of  the  musket  and  the  sword,  I 
make  no  doubt,  being  still  fast  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus; 
and  we  began  in  the  dark  to  wend  our  weary  way  from  this 
miserable  Osteria,  First,  we  had  a  horse  added  to  the  three 
mules,  and  then  a  pair  of  oxen  were  yoked  in  front  of  all, 
and  slowly  toiling  along,  this  combination  of  animals  at  last 
contriTed  to  puU  us  up  the  long,  dreary,  barren  hills,  whose 
broken  sur&ce,  strewea  all  over  with  huge  masses  of  rock, 
were  the  only  objects  that  met  our  view. 

At  ten  o'docK  we  stopped  at  a  solitary  house  on  these 
wild  wastes,  called  La  Scala.  It  was  the  filthiest  place  I 
eyer  beheld,  and  the  smell  was  so  intolerable,  that  nothing 
but  the  excessive  cold  out  of  doors  could  have  induced  us  to 
have  remained  a  single  moment  within  it.  Two  hours,  how- 
ever, did  we  stay,  cowering  over  the  smoke  of  a  wet  wood 
fire,  waiting  till  the  mules  were  fed — for  they  could  get 
aometing  to  eat,  but  for  us  there  was  nothing;  neither  bread, 
coffee,  eggs,  milk,  meat,  vegetables,  nor  even  macaroni,  were 
to  be  haid;  so  that  we  might  have  starved,  or  breakfasted 
upon  salt  fish  fried  in  oil,  had  not  our  Vetturino,  more  pro- 
vident than  ourselves,  produced  a  store  of  stale  loaves  and 
hard  boiled  eggs,  that  he  had  laid  in  at  Siena.  We  had 
observed  a  large  house  near  the  village  of  San  Quirico,  which 
we  passed  through  this  morning,  and  I  learnt  fr^[>i^  the  dirty, 
squalid  mistress  of  La  Scala,  between  the  acts  of  puffing  the 
fire  with  her  breath,  that  it  is  a  Palazzo,  which  oelongs  to 
the  noble  fiEunily  of  Chigi,  but  that  they  never  live  there 
now,  and  that  San  Quirico  is  inhabited  only  by  poor  people, 
"except,  indeed,  the  canons  of  the  church,  who,"  she  said, 
"wererM?<?A«*w»»."  On  inquiring  into  the  amount  of  this 
excess  of  wealth,  it  proved  to  be  300  crowns  a-yearl  *'  Blush, 
grandeur!  blush!" 

Erom  La  Scala  we  toiled  up  apparently  interminable  hills, 
tall  at  last — contrary  to  my  expectations — ^we  reached  the 
top  of  the  vnld  and  savage  mountain  of  Eadicofoni.  It  was 
hc«ped  with  the  tremendous  niins  of  nature.  All  aroimd, 
ku^  blue  fragments  of  basaltic  rock  were  strewed  so  thickly, 
as  m  most  places  wholly  to  conceal  the  surfisice  of  the  earth. 
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"When  exposed  to  view  between  these  heaps  of  shattered 
rock,  it  was  quite  bare,  and  looked  as  if  from  creation  it  had 
never  borne  one  blade  of  grass.  Dark  barren  hills  of  stone, 
rising  all  around  us,  met  our  eye  in  every  direction ;  it  is 
impoBsible  to  conceive  a  more  desolate  sc^ie.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  beings  that  inhabited  it  must  of  necessity  partake 
of  its  savage  nature;  and  ike  aspect  of  those  we  saw  well 
accorded  with  its  oharaeter. 

The  countrymen  were  all  clothed  in  shaggy  sheep-skins, 
witii  the  wool  outside,  rudely  stitched  together  to  serve  as  a 
covering  to  their  bodieB,.  and  pieces  of  &e  same  were  tied 
about  their  thighs,  partially  concealing  the  ragged  vestments 
they  wore  beneath.  Their  legs  and' feet  woto  bare;  and  this 
savage  attire  gave  a  strange,  vrild  effect  to  the  dark  eyes 
that  glared  at  us  from  beneath  their  bushy  and  matted  locks. 
Indeeii  their  whole  appearaaee  reminded  us  literally  of 
wolves  in  sheep's  elothmg. 

The  wintry  blast  howled  around  us  in  stormy  gusts;  but 
we  braved  its  ftuy,  tiiough  not  without  difficulty,  in  order  to 
ascend  to  the  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Eadicofoni,  which 
is  consideral:^  higher  up  i^e  mountain  than  the  road,  and 
wholly  inaccessible  to  a  carriage.  Higher  still  tiian  tho 
town,  and  impending  directly  over  it,  rises  an  abrupt  rock 
of  most  aiQguiar  appearance,  which  has  its  base  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountain;  and  on  the  utmost  pinnade  of  this 
rock  stonds  the  Castle,  or  Eort,  of  Bodicofoni. 

To  tins  perilous-looking  devation,  the  violence  of  the  wind 
rendered  it  whoUy  impossible  for  us  to  attain,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficuh^  we  dambered  up  to  the  wretched  little 
town  of  iBadicofom;  which,  alter  all,  did  not  contain  what 
we  went  to  seek, — ^viz,  casts  from  ancient  medals  and  gems, 
whidi,  as  they  are  made  at  the  Baths  of  St.  Philip,  a  distance 
of  five  miles '&om  hence,  I  concluded  would  be  on  sale  here. 
No  sudi  thing!  The  Italians  seem  to  neglect  the  most 
obvious  means  of  making  moiiey  honestly,  but  spare  no 
trouble  to  get  at  it  by  begging  or  cheating.  We  were 
assailed  by  a  crowd  of  stout,  sturdy  clamorous  beggars,  anj 
<me  of  whom,  if  they  had  provided  themselves  w%h  these 
casts  to  seU,  might  have  made  a  considerable  sum  by  us, 
and;  probably  by  mosttrav^ltors.  In  England  there  woidd 
have  been  abundaiiee  on  sale,  not  only  in  the  town,  but  at 
theL'ion. 
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The  distance  of  tlie  Baths  of  St.  Philip,  the  impracticability 
of  the  road  for  carnages,  the  shortness  of  the  oeljb,  and  the 
severity  of  the  Tveather,  prevented  us  from  visiting  this 
eorions  mazuifactory.  1  understood  that  the  water  of  these 
springB,  which  holds  in  solution  a  fine  calcareous  deposit, 
is  armcially  made  to  break  into  very  fine  spray,  which  falls 
on  the  models,  and  in  time  forms  a  perfect  cast.  The 
spedmens  I  have  seen  are  singularly  beautiful. 

In  returning  to  the  inn,  we  observed,  amongst  the 
immense  masses  of  rock  which  were  heaped  around  on  the 
mountain's  side,  some  very  striking  basaltic  columns;  perhaps 
I  ought  rather  to  say,  roots  of  columns,  for  I  have  never 
seen  any  elsewhere,  and  am  ignorant  if  they  present  the 
same  short  amputated  appearance.  None  of  them,  I  think, 
were  so  high  an  three  feet,  and  l^ey  seldom  exceeded  two. 
They  reminded  me  much  of  stems  of  trees  growing  close 
together,  and  cut  down.  I  did  not  measure  their  diameter, 
but  it  could  scareelv  be  more  than  six  inches. 

^Farther  down,  the  yoimg  eontadino,  or  peasant  boy,  who 
was  our  guide,  (and  whose  sheep-skin  clothing  formed  a 
cnrions  contrast  to  his  bare  tawny  legs  and  feet  of  a  deep 
red-brown,  or  copper  colour)  showed  us  a  large  rock  of  blue 
compact  basalt,  which,  when  struck  with  a  bit  of  stone, 
emits  the  soimd  of  metal  so  exactly,  that  had  not  my  eyes 
corrected  the  impression  made  on  my  ears,  I  should  have 
beUefved  it  to  have  been  a  large  bell  struck  bv  a  hammer. 
Though  immense  numbers  m  masses  of  rocK,  similar  in 
nmearance,  were  strewed  around,  none  of  them  possessed 
thisproperty.  The  peasants  all  say  this  mountain  was  once 
a  Vesuvio,  which  is  very  naturally  throughout  Italy  the 
generic  name  for  a  volcano  amongst  the  country  people ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  look  on  this  scene  of  tremendous  desola- 
tion, witibout  sympathising  in  their  belief,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  subterranean  fire. 

The  Dogana  of  the  Archduke,  by  the  road-side,  reminded 
us  that  we  here  quitted  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  and  entered 
the  Estates  of  the  Church;  and  a  mile  or  two  fiutfaer,  at 
Ponte  Centino,  we  stopped  to  give  the  officers  of  his  Holiness 
tiie  cnbtomary  bribe  of  five  pauls  not  to  c^en  our  trunks. 
Indeed  throughout  Italy,  the  Dogcma,  or  Custom-house, 
operates  as  a  direct  tax  upon  travellers.    I  have  not  j^t 
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met  with  one  instance  in  which  a  bribe  has  been  refused, 
though  occasionally  the  officers  are  both  insolent  and  oppres- 
sive. .  The  creation  of  a  Dogana,  not  only  in  every  state, 
but  in  every  individual  town  of  every  state,  is  likewise 
extremely  vexatious,  both  to  travellers  and  residents,  and 
a  measure  of  most  egregious  absurdity  on  the  part  of  the 
governments.  Throughout  Italy  it  is  the  same ;  no  state 
fets  itself  be  outdone  in  folly  by  its  neighbour:  and  the 
continual  examinations,  the  payment  of  petty  fees,  the 
delays  and  insolence  of  office,  the  wranglmgs,  the  "loss 
of  time  and  hindrance  of  business,"  not  only  are  the 
greatest  possible  annoyance  to  the  luckless  traveller,  but 
are  a  complete  check  upon  commerce. 

After  compounding,  as  usual,  at  the  Dogana  of  his  Holi- 
ness, we  were  allowed  to  proceed  uimiolested.  It  was  dark, 
and  no  moon  lighted  us  on  our  way  through  this  desolate 
coimtry.  By  the  last  fiiding  light  of  evening,  we  saw  our- 
selves alone  on  a  wide  extended  waste,  vnthout  a  trace  of 
man,  or  human  habitation,  or  living  thing.  Here  and  there, 
indeed,  a  scanty  bit  of  cultivation,  unenclosed,  and  seemingly 
taken  at  random  on  the  waste,  showed,  by  its  surface — ^im- 
patiently scratched  up  rather  than  ploughed — ^that  man  had 
been  there,  though  sullenly  and  in  haste ;  but  where  he  had 
come  from,  or  whither  he  had  gone,  the  mind  vainly  sought 
to  penetrate.  It  was  like  the  print  of  a  savage  foot  in  the 
deserts.  Here,  indeed,  man  seemed  the  outcast  not  only  of 
society,  but  of  nature,  and  with  nature  to  have  waged  war. 
The  son  had  rebelled  against  the  mother ;  he  had  ceased  to 
address  himself  to  her,  and  she  had  withdrawn  from  him  her 
gifts. 

There  was  a  deep,  hopeless  melancholy  in  this  scene  of 
abandonment  and  desolation,  that  I  never  felt  before.  If 
despair  could  be  expressed  by  scenery,  it  was  written  on  tha 
face  of  this  country. 

"  I  pity  the  man,"  says  Sterne,  "  who  can  travel  from  Baa 
to  Beersneba,  and  say  all  was  barren."     I  never  had  the 

Eleasure  of  travelling  that  road,  but  this  I  maintain  to  be 
arren  in  the  extreme.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  sterile  and  a  sor- 
rowful land;  and  if  we  saw  no  beggars,  it  seemed  to  b( 
because  there  were  no  inhabitants. 

It  was  late  when  we  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  lone  housi 
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by  the  wayside,  the  interior  of  which  I  despair  of  giving  you 
any  idea  of;  for  the  filth,  the  cold,  "  the  looped  and  win- 
dowed wretchedness"  of  this  hovel,  beggared  all  description. 
Buon  Convento  was  nothing  to  it. 

The  Vetturmo  had  providentially  brought  with  him  our 
supper,  or  else  we  fthomd  have  got  none ;  and  it  was  cooked 
and  sent  up  on  coarse  brown  earthenware.  Wretched  as 
this  house  was,  it  seemed  to  contain  a  number  of  inmates ; 
and  the  wild,  ferocious  appearance  of  those  we  saw,  and  the 
hoarse  voices  of  the  men  whom  we  did  not  see,  which  fre- 
Qiiently  met  our  ear  in  loud  altercation,  ''dread-sounding 
from  Mow,"  conspired,  with  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
and  the  nature  of  the  country,  to  make  it  seem  fit  for  the 
resort  of  banditti,  and  the  perpetration  of  robbery  and 
murder.  As  if  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  these  ends, 
the  doors  of  cfut  rooms  had  no  bolt  whatever.  "We  barri- 
cadoed  them,  however,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  and  went  to 
hed;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  the 
iaU  of  one  of  the  chairs  I  had  erected  in  my  fortification  at 
the  door,  followed  by  an  attempt  to  force  it  open.  Starting 
up  in  sudden  trepidation,  I  new  to  the  door,  stumbling  in 
the  dark  over  the  empty  dishes  of  the  supper,  and  extin- 
guished lamps,  which  rolled  about  ^rith  a  horrible  clatter; 
and  assuming  a  courage  I  did  not  feel,  I  authoritatively 
demanded  to  know  who  was  there,  as  I  hastily  attempted  to 
repair  my  outworks.  I  was  answered  by  a  gruff  voice,  de- 
manding admittance.  In  my  fright  and  confusion,  it  was 
some  time  before  I  understood  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  lighting  the  fire,  and  that  it  was  four  o'clock.  To  us  it 
seined  that  the  night  had  only  just  begun,  but  it  was  clear 
our  repose  was  at  an  end ;  so,  wrapping  myself  in  my  dres- 
sing-gown, and  guided  by  the  light  that  streamed  through 
the  numerous  crevices  of  the  door,  I  began  to  demolish  the 
pile  of  chairs  and  tables  I  had  raised.  When  the  door  was 
opened,  there  came  in  a  woman  with  long,  dishevelled  hair, 
a  dim  lamp  burning  in  her  withered,  skinny  hand,  followed 
by  a  man  clad  in  sheep-skins,  and  bending  Deneath  a  burden 
of  sticks.  His  face  was  half  hid  with  bhwk,  bushy  hair,  and 
his  eyes  were  overhung  with  shaggy  eyebrows;  he  had 
shoes,  but  his  legs  were  bare,  and  by  his  side  was  fastened 
a  huge  knife  or  axe^  much  resembbng  one  formerly  in  use 


£ar  cuttdng  off  people's  head%  but  wMeli  I  stu^ieet  he  bid 
applied  to  the  less  obnoxious  purpoae  of  oatting  the  wood 
he  was  carrying.  Oertainlj  nothing  could  look  more  like 
an  assassin,  but  we  were  not  destined  to  meet  with  such 
adyentures ;  so,  with  heads  unchopped  off,  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey,  uncomforted  by  breakfask  No  cafi^  milk, 
chocolate,  or  bread,  did  the  house  afford.  Tea  we  had  with 
us,  but  nothing  could  be  got  to  make  it  or  drink  it  in. 

Our  road  at  first,  as  we  saw  it  by  the  faint  light  of  a 
clouded  and  waning  moon,  seemed  to  lie  in  the  bro^  bed  of 
a  mountain  torrent,  which  after  rain  is  impassable,  so  that 
an  unfortunate  trayeller  may  be  detained  for  days  in  wintrj 
storms  on  the  cold,  rocky  height  of  Eadicofoni,  or  the  still 
more  cheerless  sojourn  in  whidi  we  had  passed  the  night. 

After  some  hours  of  our  usual  dead  march,  we  came  in 
si^ht  of  Acqua  Pendente,  the  first  town  in  the  Papal  domi- 
nions. Its  name  is  descri^tiye,  for  it  is  romantically  situated 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipitous  hiU,  oyerhanging  the  roaring 
torrent  that  sweeps  its  oase,  and  the  waters  of  whi(^  are 
swelled  by  cascades  that  foam  down  the  sides  of  the  preci- 
pice, half  hid  in  the  cayities  their  fiuy  has.  worn,  and  shaded 
with  the  deep  green  of.  the  wild  shrubs  and  bushira  that 
bend  oyer  thenr  narrow  bed. 

While  admiring  the  singularly  pictuies<|ue  appearance  oi 
this  town,  as  we  walked  on  before  the  carnage,  which  slowly 
adyaneed  up  the  long  ascent  to  it,  I  observed,  about  half- 
way up,  on  the  side  of  the  bank  close  to  the  road,  on  the 
rignt,  another  aggregate  of  basaltie  columns,  some  of  "whidb, 
instead  of  regidar  fiye-sided  prisms,  had  seyen  sides,  and 
eyen  more.  They  were  distinct  shafts  of  caLumnS;,  but  not 
exceeding  two  feet,  or  two  and  a  half  feet,  in  height,  and 
about  six  inches  in  diameter.  As  >we  had  neyer  heard  of 
basaltic  columns  either  at  Eadicofoni  or  Acqua  Pendente, 
their  unexpected  discoyery  gave  us  no  small  gratification; 
and,  as  far  aa  I  know,  they  have  never  heesx  noticed  by  any 
preceding  traveller. 

On  entering  Acqua  Pendente,  we  lose  sight  of  eve* 
charm  its  picturesque  situation  had  promised.  It  is  a  dirt 
little  town,  but  it  produced  us  an  unexpected  break&st,  t 
I  ought  not  to  speak  ill  of  it.  "We  stopped  at  a  little  ca^ 
and  got  coffee,  eggs,  and  bread ;  but  mifc  was  not  to  be  h£ 
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although  the  tmkliDg  bells  of  the  goats,  and  the  tender  blest 
of  the  kids  browsiog  on  the  rocka  above  us,  had  greeted  our 
ears  as  we  entered  the  town.  This  wholesome  and  natural 
article  of  food  seems  to  be  little  used  or  valued  bj  the 
Italians.  How  much  ben^ted  would  thear  poor,  unhealthy, 
half-starved-looking  children  be,  by  such  nutritious  diest ! 

It  was  Sundsy,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  men 
iviajmed  in  their  large  cloaks,  who  were  loitering  about,  or 
stancUng  grouped  together  in  comers,,  in  that  apathetic  state 
of  indoknt  tacitumitj  so  ein^ssiVB  of  complete  bodily  and 
mental  inartion,  which  at  all  times  chazacterixes  im  Italian 
crowd  in  their  enjoyment  of  a  Festa;  but  this  strucdc  me 
here  &r  more  forcibly  than  in  Lombaxdy  and  Tuscany, 
where  there  is  much  more  animation  among  the  people.'"' 
A  post  farther  on  we  passed  through  the  formal  yulage  of 
San  Lorenzo  Nuovo,  built  by  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI.,  on  the 
sonmdt  of  the  hill  above  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  in  ordfflr  to 
saye  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  the  old  town,  which  stood 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  from  the  deadly  effects  of  the 
fndaria,  which  had  nearly  dlepopulated  it. 

However  1  may  respect  the  benevolent  nuytives,  I  cannot 
admire  the  taste  of  his  Holiness  in  building  a  set  of  beggarly 
cottages  in  the  shape  of  a  double  crescent,  which  inakes 
their  dirt  and  misery  more  str&ing  and  disgusting. 

Begolarity  itself  is  displeasing  in  a  village,  of  which  scat- 
tered cottages,  and  a  raral,  natural,  undesigning  simplicity 
of  appearance,  form  the  characteristic  beau^.  Its  greatef^ 
chaim — ^neatness,  is  universally  wanting,  both  in  Prance  and 
Italy.  How  unlike  our  English  associations  is  a  vilLage  in 
these  countries,  where  a  narrow  street  of  dilapidated  and 
windowless  hovels,  surrounded  by  filth,  and  inhabited  by 
squalid  wretchedness,  is  all  that  answers  to  the  name! 
How  melancholy  and  miserable  do  they  seem,  and  how  often 
has  my  fieoicy  returned  to  the  smiling  village  of  my  own 
countnr,  where  neat  cottages,  and  little  gai^ns,  scattered 
over  the  green,  present  the  happy  picture  of  humble  con- 
tentment, cheerful  industry,  ana  rural  happiness  1 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  we  beheld  the  wide  expanse  of 

*  A  r»n«dc  my  subseqaent  experience  of  the  territories  of  his 
HoUnesB  abimduitly  confirmed. 
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the  Lake  of  Bolsena,  wMch  lay  atretclied  in  stillness  and 
beauty  at  our  feet,  surroimded  by  winding  shores  and  woody 
hills,  rising  from  the  margin  of  the  blue  waters,  covered  to 
their  summits  with  aged  oaks,  the  rich  brown  tints  of  which 
contrasted  weU  with  the  dark  green  pines  that  diversified 
the  woods. 

Two  small  islands,  Besendina  and  Martona,  rise  from  the 
bosom  of  the  lake.  In  the  latter,  according  to  tradition, 
Amalasontha,  Queen  of  the  Goths,  was  strangled  by  com- 
mand of  the  man  with  whom  she  had  voluntarOy  shared  her 
crown.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  these  were  floating  islands, 
but  they  have  long  since  taken  their  stations. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  stand  the  mournfully  pictu- 
resque ruins  of  San  Lorenzo  Bovinato,  surmounted  b^  an  old 
tower  overhung  with  ivy ;  the  former  strength  of  which,  still 
apparent  in  its  broken  walls,  heightened  the  picture  of  its 
own  decay,  and  that  of  the  depopulated  village  it  had  once 
served  to  defend. 

There  was  somethiag  of  deep  melancholy  in  the  roofless 
habitations,  the  grass-grown  waUs,  and  silent  miU,  of  this 
deserted  village,  such  as  I  have  rarelj-  felt ;  a  melancholy 
which  was  heightened  by  the  prodigality  of  beauty  and  the 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  with  which  the  hand  of  nature  had 
dressed  the  bor&rs  of  this  deadly  lake,  as  if  to  allure  to  it 
her  victims.  That  unseen  and  mysterious  power  which 
lurks  in  the  air — ^like  the  serpent  beneath  the  flower — ^the 
malaria,  reigns  over  the  scene  in  delusive  sweetness;  and 
while  it  suffers  the  vegetable  world  to  flourish,  blasts  with 
its  pestilential  breath  the  life  of  man.  The  dart  that  spares 
the  fragile  flower  of  the  field,  and  all  the  rest  of  creation,  is 
fatal  to  its  lord,  and  to  him  alone;  for  even  the  animals 
subjected  to  his  sway,  that  inhale  the  same  air,  live  un- 
harmed by  its  fatal  influence. 

A  few  miles  from  the  ruins  of  St.  Lorenzo  Bovinato, 
we  passed  through  Bolsena,  a  village  on  the  very  margin 
of  the  lake,  said  to  stand  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Volsinium,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  twelve  States  of  Etruria^ 
which,  if  we  may  credit  Pliny,  was  once  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven.  llie  corruption  of  its  ancient  name  has  ob- 
viously given  to  the  town  and  lake  their  modem  designa- 
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Hon,  The  antiquity  of  Bolsena  is  obvious,  ereii  to  the  most 
iminquiring  eye,  by  the  magnificent  remains  of  sculpture 
and  of  Pagan  worship  which  are  strewed  around.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  on  the  right,  stands  a  neglected  heap 
of  nuffble  altars,  Corinthian  capitals,  and  broken  columns, 
intermixed  with  many  a  legible  inscription,  recording  the 
names  and  years  that  have  gone  by.  1  was  diverted  from 
examining  these  remains  of  antiquiiy,  so  despised  here,  and 
80  valuable  elsewhere,  by  the  signt  of  some  beautiful  granite 
columns ;  and  farther  on,  in  front  of  the  village  church, 
stand  many  more  of  the  same,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  an  ancient  temple.  According  to  Lalande  (that 
most  tiresome  of  all  writers)  the  temple  of  the  Goddess 
Voltumna  stood  here.  She  was  a  deity,  who,  in  concert 
with  her  husband  Voltumnus,  presided  over  the  dictates  of 
human  will,  and  was  the  grand  object  of  worship  among  the 
Etrurians,  who  seemed  to  address  themselves  exclusively  to 
her;  conceiving,  I  suppose,  that  she  kept  her  spouse  in 
proper  subordination.  Deputies  from  the  twelve  states  used 
to  assemble  in  lier  temple,  to  deliberate  upon  the  interests 
of  the  common  weal.  Some  antiquaries,  however,  maintain, 
that  this  famous  temple  was  situated  nearly  on  the  spot 
where  Viterbo  now  stands.  Be  this  as  it  may,  these  columns 
most  certainly  never  belonged  to  any  Etrurian  temple,  but 
to  some  building  of  the  Eoman  Empire ;  for  granite  columns 
were  unknown  till  introduced  with  the  pomps  and  luxuries 
of  that  tasteful  but  corrupted  period. 

Few,  indeed,  if  any,  are  the  monuments  that  remain  to  us 
of  Etrurian  times.  The  destruction  that  has  overwhelmed 
their  works,  and  the  obscurity  that  involves  their  origin, 
alike  vmnly  excite  our  regret  and  our  curiosity ;  and  we 
must  ever  deeply  lament,  that  almost  aH  traces  have  dis- 
appeared of  the  early  history  of  that  singular  people,  who,  in 
the  very  in&ncy  of  society,  seem  to  have  preferred,  with  rare 
philosophical  discrimination,  the  culture  of  the  arts  of  peace 
to  the  alluring  conquests  of  war ;  and  to  have  attained 
wisdom,  civilization,  and  jurisdiction,  while  all  the  nations 
wound  them  were  plunged  in  barbarism,  and  the  Romans 
themselves  had  not  even  a  name.  To  these,  their  con- 
querors, they  subsequently  gave  their  arts,  their  sciences, 
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their  learning,  their  laws,  and  even  their  diversions;  and, 
howeyer  little  we  know  of  the  events  of  their  history,  or  the 
progress  of  their  institutions,  we  may  he  assured^  that  a 
people  who  enjoyed  freedom,  and  had  organized  a  regular 
representative  government,  must  have  attained  no  incon- 
siderable stage  of  civilization :  for  despotism,  in  some  of  its 
fonns,  is  almost  invariably  the  government  of  barbarous 
states — where  they  have  any  government  at  aU.  Ind^en- 
dent  of  this,  the  vestiges  of  their  fine  arts,  their  sculpture, 
their  painting,  and  their  architecture,  their  statues  and  their 
vases,  would  alone  attest  that  they  were  a  refined  and 
polished  people. 

Amongst  l^e  broken  granite  columns, — which  I  was  de- 
scribing when  something  or  other  led  me  away  into  this 
di^^sion, — ^hafl  been  placed  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus, 
which  was  found  here,  adorned  with  singularly  beauti^ 
sculpture.  It  represents  the  Trimnph  of  Bacchus.  The 
God  appears  surrounded  by  a  train  of  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and 
Bacch^tes ;  goats  led  along  for  sacrifice ;  panthers  chained 
to  his  car ;  old  Silenus  drinEng,  and  Hercules  drunk.  Prom 
its  greatness  of  style,  and  dassic  piuity  of  design,  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronoimcing  it  to  be  a  work  of  fine 
Grecian  taste  and  sculpture. 

But  Yolsinium,  even  according  to  the  signification  of  its 
name,  was  the  Oity  of  Artists,*  and  when  taken  by  the 
Eomans,  two  thousand  statues  were  transported  from  it  to 
Eome. 

To  my  great  surprise,  I  was  assured  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Bolsena,  that  their  town  is  not  unhealthy,  even  in  summer, 
and  that  here  there  is  absolutely  no  malcma. 

It  is  difficult  to  credit  this  assertion,  when  proofs  of 
disease  and  depopulation,  so  incontestable  in  the  ruins  of 
San  Lorenzo  Tecchio,  meet  one's  eyes  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  on  the  borders  of  this  very  lake. 

It  is,  however,  certainly  true,  that  places  half  a  mile  fipom 
each  other,  and  apparently  similar  in  situation,  vary  in  this 
respect  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree. 

But  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  get  the  truth  out  of 
Italians  ;  and  I  almost  begin  to  credit  old *s  asser- 
tion, who  lived  among  them  twenty  years,  that  they  only 
•  Hist,  de  rArt,  Uv.  iU.  chap.  1,  §  14. 
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speak  iroth  hj  accident,  and  are  liars  by  liabit;*  for  every 
bour  teingB  fresh  instances  of  their  disregard  of  veracity, 
even  whem  theire  would  seem  to  be  no  temptation  to  Mse- 
hood. 

About  a  mile  from  Bolsena,  we  stopped  the  carriage  to 
ei^bre  the  woody  banks  of  the  lake  for  some  basaltic  columns, 
wEch^we  had  heard  spc^en  o^  and  our  search  for  them  was 
suceesaM.  !Hiey  cover  the  side  of  a  cliff  which  is  about 
forty  feet  in  hdight.  The  highest  column  may  measure 
nearly  four  feet ;  but  in  general  ikej  are  from  two  to  three, 
and  even  lower.  They  are  perfectly  distinct  and  separate, 
but  Ihicklyembedded  together,  and  have  the  same  appearance 
as  the  few  we.observed  at  Acqua  P^idente  and  Eadicofoni — 
tbafe  of  the  sterna  of  young  trees  growing  close  together  and 
cut  dawn  a  little  above  the  root,  in  all  the  three  situations, 
ttey  are  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  hill.  I  observed  several 
biiB  of  zeolite  intermixed  with  the  blue  basalt  of  which  they 
are  composed. 

It  was  evening  as  we  slowly  continued  to  wind  our  way 
aloog  the  shoues  of  the  lake,  and  through  a  wood  of  oak  of 
angular  grandeur,  which  seemed  to  be  the  growth  of  a  long 
SBBcession  of  ages.  Some  had  been  scathed  and  rent  in 
twam  by  lightning,  and  round  the  gigantic  trunks  of  others 
tbedark  ivy  had  twined  itself,  clinging  to  their  aged  branches, 
^tosh  were  twisted  round  in  many  a  grotesque  and  Varied. 
fansL 

Bark  clouds  lowered  heaivily  over  the  still  and  wide  waters 
of  the  bnely  lake ;  asid  i^e  fiant  hearse  murmur  of  its  waves 
breakmg  against  l^e  shore,  was  the  only  sound  that  answered 
to  the  mournful  voice  of  the  wind,  as  it  sighed'  through  the 
^nlhered  and^mstling  leaves* 

A  shepherd,  dad  in  Ms^heep-skin,  with  his  dog  crouching 
At  Ms  feet,  W1B8  sitting  half  Hd  in  a  hollow  of  the  wood, 
wh&t  las  flock  w«pe  scafctered  among  the  trees,  brousing  on 
the  short  wit^erod  herbsige.    If  r^ort  speaks  true,  less 

*  'Hj  own  8aloBsqueD:ft  eaE^exience  cerfcainly  tended  to  con&aii  this 
opmon  in  a  gnat  degree.  X  never  met  with  a  race  of  people  who  had, 
geneiftlly  gpeakix!^,  so  remarkable  a  disregard  for  truth.  I  need 
tttroely  observe,  that  there  are  many  individuals  of  high  honour  and 
nonllied  faith ;  bat  the.  genend  censure,  though  it  sounds  illiberal,  is, 
lfc»r,ju8t 

a  2 
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peaceful  and  pastoral  wanderers  at  times  lurk  amongst  these 
shades.  This  forest  is  noted  as  the  haunt  of  robhers,  and 
many  a  bloody  deed  of  murder  is  said  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated here.  As  we  passed  along,  we  caught  at  times  an 
uncertain  view  of  caves  and  dusky  rocks  among  the  trees, 
which,  dimly  seen  in  the  gathering  shades  of  evening,  our 
fancy  might  have  peopled  with  the  forms  of  banditti ;  not 
indeed  wholly  without  reason,  for,  not  a  week  ago,  a  fiier^d 
of  ours  saw,  at  this  very  place,  the  murdered  body  of  a  soli- 
tary traveller  lying  upon  the  road,  with  nothing  to  speak  his 
name  and  country,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  hornble  fate. 
A  vigilant  but  fruitless  search  after  the  assassins,  we  were 
told,  has  been  making  ever  since  by  the  Sbirri,  or  Papal 
officers  of  justice,  who,  here,  as  well  as  in  every  other  parfe 
of  the  continent,  are  at  least  semi-military.  By  the  way,  I 
must  stop  one  momelit  to  correct  a  very  common  mistake 
that  my  countrymen  often  fall  into ; — when  they  hear  that  a 

Serson  has  been  assassinato,  they  conclude  that  he  is  mur- 
ered ;  whereas,  like  the  Irish  hiUy  it  only  means  that  he  has 
been  attacked  and  robbed — ^but  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  is  still  ahve  and  well. 

Just  before  we  quitted  the  shores  of  the  lake,  a  parting 
gleam  of  the  setting  sun  burst  from  the  sky,  bathmg  the 
landscape  in  one  flood  of  yellow  brightness,  and  lighti^  up 
every  object  with  sudden  enchantment.  The  rich  brown 
woods,  the  jutting  promontories,  the  glowing  waters,  and 
the  distant  mountams  that  boimded  our  view,  laughed  in 
the  evening  beam,  and  kindled  into  beauty — such  as  I  feel 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe.  "We  turned  from  this 
scene  as  its  transient  brightness  was  fisiding  awa^,  plunged 
into  the  darkness  of  the  woods,  and  night  closed  m  upon  us 
long  before  we  had  ascended  and  descended  one  hi^  hill, 
and  then  climbed  to  the  top  of  another  still  higher,  on  the 
bleak  summit  of  which  stands  Montefiaacone,  from  which  I 
have  now  the  happiness  of  writing  to  you.  Here,  therefore, 
I  will  conclude  this  most  unconscionable  epistle,  which  has 
been  scribbled  at  all  odd  times  and  strange  places,  but  the 
most  part  of  it  in  the  carriage ;  and  perhaps  it  partakes  not 
a  little  of  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  which  the  inditing  of 
it  helped  to  beguile. 

I  have  learnt  now  to  make  very  tolerable  pot-hooks  with  a 
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pencil,  in  spite  of  jolting.  Talking  of  iolting,  I  believe  I 
never  told  you  that  we  are  now  upon  wnat  is  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Via  Cassia,  (a  way  now  something  of  the 
roughest,)  which  passed  by  Montefiascone,  Chiusi,  and  Siena, 
to  Pisa^  and  was  made  at  an  early  period  of  the  Eepublic  by 
somebody  called  Cassius,*  though  who  he  was,  and  when  he 
lived,  seem  somewhat  dubious. 

P.  S. — We  have  just  had  dinner,  or  supper,  as  th^  call  it ; 
and  if  we  got  little  or  nothing  to  eat,  I  must  do  Montefias- 
cone tlie  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  deservedly  famed  for  the 
most  luscious  Muschat  wine.  However,  I  hope  we  shall  not 
follow  tlie  example  of  an  old  German  prelate,  who,  it  seems, 
drank  it  at  this  m-n  till  he  died. 

We  left  Orvietto  to-day  on  the  right,  which  is  also  £amed 
for  a  light,  pleasant  table  wine,  generally  considered  the  best 
produced  in  the  estates  of  the  church.  So  you  see  we  have 
got  into  a  very  convivial  couatry. 

The  inn  here  is  a  paradise  to  the  two  last.  Still,  I  wish 
you  could  only  judge  of  its  merits,  and  see  the  den  of  dirt 
and  wretcliemiess  in  which  we  are  sitting,  and  must  sleep. 
Pope  pathetically  laments  the  fate  of  one 

"  in  the  woist  inn's  worst  room" 
in  England.     How  gladly  would  I  exchange  for  them  the 
best  oFboth  at  Montefiascone! 

LETTEE  V. 

Wb  set  off  on  this,  the  fifth  day  of  our  weary  pilgrimage, 
as  usual,  long  before  the  dawn;  and  after  traversing  for 
many  hours  a  dreary,  imenclosed,  and  houseless  plain,  we 
leacned  the  city  of  Viterbo;  where,  having  made  a  sump- 
tuous breakfast  on  coffee,  (real  coffee,  not  made  of  burnt 
beans)  and  milk, — ^rarities  we  had  not  seen  for  many  a  day 
— we  went  out  to  see  the  town,  which  is  very  ancient,  very 
dirty,  and  beggarly  in  the  extreme.  This,  indeed,  did  not 
surprise  us  much,  when  we  found  there  were  twenty-eight 

*  Sp.  Caasiiis  the  Consul,  who,  in  A.B.  268,  obtained  for  the  Bomai 
people  the  Agrarian  law — in  return  for  which  he  was  condemned  anu 
executed— conld  not  have  been  the  maker  of  this  road;  for  Livy,  who 
enumerates  all— even  the  most  trifling  of  his  public  acts,  would  assu- 
redly have  mentioned  this. 
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conTents  of  nuiui  and  begging  fasam  in  a^plaoe  whidi  does 
not  contain  more  than  nine  thousand  inkabitantsf  The 
streets  are  naxrow,  and  entirelj  paved  with  flat  fiag-fltoneB, 
in  the  same  numner  as  at  iElorenoe,  but  so  deep  in  miie,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  see  the  l&va  of  whioh  our  guide  infonned 
us  they  were  composed. 

This  same  guide  was  one  of  the  dirtiefit-looking  cveaiuxeB 
I  ever  behel^  but  he  gravely  offered  his  services  to  us  as 

.  cicerone;  and  he  was  certaiuly  us^il  in.  shovnng  us  the  way 
through  the  town. 

We  paid  a  visit,  at  her  own  convent,  to  Santa  Ebsa,  a 
very  surprising  woman.     "  Cowards  die  many  times  before 

.  their  death,*'  but  this  saint  has  died  once  since  hers^ — ^a  more 
extraordinary  feat  than  any  I  ever  heard  o£  hemg  p^onned, 
either  by  saint  or  sinner — exciting  by  Liston,  in  Tom 
Thumb,  who  always  dies  twice. 

She  originally  died,  it  seems,  in  the  thirteenth  centoiy; 
but  after  lyiog  dead  a  few  hundred  years,  she  canwto  Me 
one  night  when  her  chapel  took  fire,  got  up  and  rang  the 

.  bell  to  give  notice  of  it,  and  then  laid  quiedy  down  and  died 

.  again,  without  any  body  knowing  anything  of  the  matter. 
The  chapel,  however,  was  burnt  down,  though  she  had  got 
out  of  her  grave  and  rung  the  bell  to  prevent  it;  all  her  §db 
clothes,  too,  were  burned  off  her  back,  and  her  very  ring  was 
melted  on  her  fnger;  but  she  remained  unconsumed,  though, 
her  face  and  hands  are  as  black  as  a  negro's,  and  infinitely 
more  hideous  than  anything  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  How- 
ever, they  say  she  was  very  fair  four  hundred  years  ago, 
before  she  was  singed,  and  that  she  never  was  embalmed 
even  after  her  first  death,  but  was  preserved  solely  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  She  lies  in  a  gUt  sepulchre,^  on  a  bed 
strewed  with  silver  flowers,  but  a  grate  keeps  prying  eyes 
like  mine  at  a  proper  distance,  and  darkness  and  wax  tapers 
increase  the  mysterious  gloom.  This  remarkable  saint  began, 
with  praiseworthy  industry,  to  work  miracles  as  soon  as  she 
was  bom,  by  raising  a  cluld  from  the  dead,  while  she  was 
yet  a  baby  herself;  and  miracles  she  still  continues  to  per- 
form every  d^ — aa  the  nun  who  exhibited  her  informed  me. 
On  inquiring  what  kind  of  miracles  they  were,  I  was  in- 
formed that  she  cures  all  sort  of  diseases,  heals  sores,^.and 
even  re-establishes  some  lame  legs;  but  she  does. not,  by  any 
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BieflBS,  aJiwajB  choose  to  do  it,  thmMng  it  proper  that  the 
infiimities  of  many  skould  eontinue.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  nun,  who  related  her  histc»y  to  me,  and  "with  whom  I 
had  a  long  conyersation,  really  and  truly  believei  in  it  all. 
^e  knelt  beforo  the  saint  in  siient  da^otkm  first,  and  then 
gave  me  a  bit  of  cord,  the  use  of  which  perplexed  me  mnch; 
and  while  I  was  turning  it  round  and  round  in  my  fingers, 
and  wondering  what  she  expeeted  me  to  do  with  it,  a  ^oop 
of  dirfcy  beggars  burst  into  the  chureh,  together  wkh  some 
better  dressed,  but  soarcdy  lesa  dirty  people;  and  the  whole 
company,  having  adored  the  saint,  ree^ved  from  the  nun, 
ereey  one,  bits  of  cord  l&e  mine.  I  inquired  the  use  of 
them,  and  was  told  they  had  been  roundT  the  body  of  the 
aaint,  where  they  had  aoqnired  sudi  yirtues,  that,  tied  round 
any  other  body,  they  would  save  it  from  ^^molte  disgraasie'* 
The  beggars  no  sooner  got  their  bits  of  cord,  than  they 
became  so  clam<»*ous — ^though  I  am  sure  I  had  nothing  half 
so  marvellous  to  eiye  them — ^that  they  fairly  drove  me  away. 
These  nuns  are  aS  of  noble  families.  They  are  of  the  IVan- 
dican,  one  of  the  least  rigid  of  the  female  monastic  orders. 
They  are  not  obliged  to  midnight  vigils,  nor  any  exkaordi- 
luoy  acts  of  penance  and  mortification,  and  may  see  their 
finxoly  and  female  friends  at  the  grate. 

From  thence  we  went  to  the  churdi  of  the  Eraaciscan 
l^biars,  in  which  is  the  paintmg  of  La  JPieidy  or  the  Virgin 
and  the  dead  Christ,  by  Sebat&m  del  Fiombo,  one  of  the 
moat  esteemed  productions  of  hia  p^adl.  It  bears,  I  should 
Boppose,  internal  evidence  of  being  the  design  of  a  fixr  supe- 
nor  master — ^I  mean  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  marked  with  all 
the  force  and  vigour,  the  correct  design,  and  bold  conception 
of  his  powerful  genius,  and  soars  far  above  the  feeble  com- 
positions of  Sebiiatian,  who,  like  n»my  of  the  Venetian  school, 
was  an  admirable  colourist,  but  wonilly  ignorant  of  design. 
''His  hand,  indeed,  was  more  ready  thiui  ms  head,"  as  some- 
body obeeryes  of  another  artist;  he  wanted  skill  to  invent 
and  combine,  but  he  could  give  Hfe  to  the  compodiions  of 
others;  and  it  is  weUknown  that  he  was  employeo,  as  well  as 
some  others  of  his  contemporaries,  by  Michael  Angelo,  who 
despised  the  medianicalpart  of  painting,to  embody  his  designs. 

It  is,  howeyer,  but  mir  to  fltate,  that  my  bdiief  of  this 
painting  being  done  from  his  sketch,  is  founded  on  my  own 
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judgment  alone.  The  friars  only  know  that  it  is  painted  hy 
Sebastian  del  Piombo.  StiU,  I  cannot  think  that,  vdthoat 
assistance,  he  could  have  designed  it. 

The  figure  of  the  Christ,  which  has,  apparently,  been 
drawn  from  nature,  is  nearly  black;  it  is  extended  on  a 
white  winding-sheet,  with  the  shoulders  raised,  and  the  head 
droopiug  back — admirably  drawn.  The  difficulties  of  the 
position  are  completely  surmounted.  The  Madonna,  behind, 
clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  grief,  strongly  expresses 
the  deep,  passionate,  overvmelming  affliction  of  a  mother, 
weeping  for  her  child  in  despair  that  knows  no  comfort. 
This  is  its  charm;  there  is  notning  ideal,  nothing  beautiful, 
nothing  elevated.  She  is  advanced  in  life;  she  is  in  poverty; 
she  seems  to  belong  to  the  lower  orders  of  women: — ^but 
there  is  nature  in  it—true  and  unvitiated,  though  common, 
and  perhaps  vulgar,  nature — that  speaks  at  once  to  every 
heart.  The  picture  is  in  a  shamefuUy  dirty  state,  and  is 
placed  in  the  worst  possible  light,  or  rather  darkness.  It 
requires  strong  light,  and  it  is  in  total  obscurity. 

Kine  friars  now  alone  occupy  the  nearly  deserted  cloister 
of  this  convent. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  ugly  old  Cathedral  of 
Viterbo,  except  the  remembrance  that  it  was  there,  at  the 
very  foot  of  the  altar,  that  De  Montfort,  son  of  the  famous 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  (the  usurer  of  all 
but  the  name  of  sovereignty  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  the 
Third,)  murdered  his  cousin,  Henry  D'Almaine,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  King  of  the  BJomans.  The  murderer* 
escaped  at  the  time  by  taking  sanctuary  in  the  Eranciscan 
convent,  but  was  at  la^t  taken  prisoner  by  the  Arragonese, 
and  perished  miserably  in  a  dungeon. 

A  memorable  battle  was  fought  at  Viterbo  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  which  an  army  of  modem  Eomans  was 
defeated  with  immense  loss  by  the  generalship  of  an  English 
bishop.  The  forces  of  the  rope,  in  this  smgular  engage- 
ment, were  imited  with  those  of  the  Emperor,  against  the 
people  of  his  flock,  led  on  by  this  martial  prelate.t 

*  According  to  Hume,  the  murder  was  committed  by  two  sons  of 
Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester.    Other  authors  speak  only  of  one. 

t  His  name  was  Peter  de  Rupibus,  Bishop  of  Winchester.     The 
.  battle  was  fought  in  1234.—  Vide  Gibbon,  vol.  xii.  p.  286. 
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We  were  told,  tliat  two  or  three  miles  from  Viterbo  there 
is  a  lake  of  hot  sulphureous  water,  which  boils  furiously  and 
incessantly,  throwing  up  a  white  thick  vapour  that  I  saw 
distinctly  from  the  hill  on  leaving  the  town;  but  we  had  no 
time  to  visit  it,  the  Vetturino  being,  as  usual,  out  of  ail 
patience  with  our  tardiness. 

We  began  immediately  to  ascend  the  long  laborious 
mountain  of  Yiterbo,  the  classical  Cmmiu,  At  an  early  age 
of  the  republic,  the  consul  Fabius,  and  a  Eoman  army, 
effected  their  memorable  passage  through  the  then  untrodden 
depths  of  its  forest,  and  gained  on  its  northern  side,  their 
great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Etruscans.* 

It  still  preserves  something  of  its  sylvan  character.  It  is 
covered  with  wild  broom  and  brushwood,  amongst  which 
.  tower  some  noble  chesnut-trees,  and  dark-spreadm^  stone- 
pines,  such  as  Claude  Lorraine  loves  to  introduce  mto  his 
landscapes.  They  give,  even  to  scenes  of  nature,  that 
repose  which  breathes  in  his  poetic  paintings.  And  the 
rich,  broad,  deep  shade  of  this  picturesque  tree,  contrasted 
with  the  tall,  spiral,  graceful  form  of  the  columbar  cypress, 
forms  one  of  tne  most  beautiful  features  of  the  cHmates  of 
i^e  south. 

Prom  the  summit  of  the  mountain  we  beheld  at  our  feet 
the  beautiful  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Yico,  sunk  in  steep  banks 
covered  with  overhanging  woods,  amongst  whose  luxuriant 
shades  Autumn  seemed  to  have  lingered,  as  if  to  paint  them 
with  his  last  and  richest  tints. 

Li  descending,  we  observed  a  cross  by  the  wayside,  where, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  peasantry,  eight  years  ago  a 
traveller  was  murdered. 

We  passed  through  the  town  of  Eonciglione,  built  in  a 
most  picturesque  situation,  on  a  precipitous  bank  imme- 
diately above  a  deep  rocky  ravine,  overhung  with  wood. 
Ilie  roofless  bouses  of  its  old  town,  and  the  grey  walls  and 
ruined  towers  of  its  Gt)thic  castle,  accorded  well  with  the 
solemn  shade  of  the  aged  pines  which  hung  over  them. 

Thougb  no  tradition  is  attached  to  these  unstoried  ruins, 

they  speak  to  tbe  £ancy,  perhaps  more  forcibly  from  the  very 

obscunty  that  involves  them.    Through  every  breach  of 

time,  and  mouldering  touch  of  age,  they  awaken  the  memory 

*  Livy,  lib.  ix.  dec.  1. 
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of  tiie  past;  and  all  the  sorrows  and  the  crimeB,  the  deeds  of 
violenoe  and  scenes  of  gii^  which  sueeessive  generations 
may  have  done  or  suffered  here,  rise  upon  the  awakened 
imagination.  How  beautifully  the  sun  illumineB  these  jut- 
ting rooks  and  spreading  wooos,  with  its  suiting  beam!  Its 
last  golden  glow  shines  in  endbantment  upcm  those  gxay 
walls,  and  those  dark  and  spreading  pines  1  Would  tmit  I 
could  convey  to  you  an  image  of  the  beaiuty  of  the  scene  now 
before  me!  At  any  other  time,  peihapsj  it  might  not  possess 
the  same  charm;  but  in  such  an  hour,  and  such  an  eyening 
as  this,  its  power  is  not  to  be  resmted. 

Poets  in  all  ages  have  dwelt  up<»i  the  praises  of  moon- 
light— and  what  heart  has  not  felt  its  beauty?  But  there  is 
in  its  beams,  even  when  most  brilliant,  a  coldness — an  un- 
varied whiteness;  and  I  own  that,  to  me,  the  sc^  and  glow- 
ing, but  top  shortlived  hour  that  succeeds  the  glorious  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  when  all  nature  is  melted  into  sMUness,  and 
harmony,  and  repose,  and  painted  in  hues  of  se^ess  that 
the  pencil  could  never  equals  is  ten  thousand  times  imore 
delightful  and  more  dear. 

Poets  may  be  right  to  visit  the  gray  and  tottering  min 
"by  the  pale  moorSght;"  but  I  am  clear  that  the  painter, 
and  all  who  can  feel  what  painting  is,  should  view  it  when 
the  sofb  shades  of  twilight  are  gathering  round,  and  the 
glowing  beam  still  ling^s  in  the  western  sky. 

Of  all  hours,  however,  that  of  noon  is  the  most  unpie- 
turesque  and  uninteresting.  This  is  very  obs^?vable  in  a 
summer's  day  in  our  own  country,  and  still  more  so  the 
farther  we  advance  towards  the  tropics,  wheare  the  smx 
ascending  nearly  into  the  zenith,  involves  the  whole  £siice 
of  nature  ra  one  universal  glare.  Por  this  reason,  too,  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  fight  of  the  moon,  "  when  ridmg 
near  her  highest  noon,"  has  not  nearly  so  beautiful  an  eiS&ct 
as  when  her  fuU  round  («b,  flowing  in  the  richness  of  the 
evening,  rises  above  the  honzon,  throwing  her  broad  lights 
and  shadows  over  nature's  feee.  But  evening  ndvaxuses,  ar  ^ 
the  shadows  fall^ — 

''  M^oiesqoe  cadnni  aHU  de  maxMlamxcmbtei/* 
and  throw  that  breadth  of  light  and  shade,  without  whi 
neither  nature  nor  painting  can  appear   beautiM.      Ti 
shadows,  however,  are  now  so  broad,  and  the  last  lingerii 
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beam  lias  so  nearly  faded^  that  it  scarce  serrea  me  to  make 
these  j>ot-lio(^s,  wbicli,  as  the  carriage  slowly  jolts  along, 
I  contiiye  to  indite,  leas  ior  your  amusement  than  my  own. 

The  costume  of  the  women  here  ia  pretty  and  pictuieaque; 
a  party  of  them  haswe  juat  now  passed  the  carnage,  their 
hnght  eyes  ^iaslun^;  at  le  firom  under  their  raven  lodes. 
They  wear  on  their  heads  a  scarlet  maniUlay  or  squaxe  doth, 
edged  wifch  blaek,.and  a  black  boddice  laced  up  in  fixmt,  the 
long  sleeves  of  which  are  tied  to  the  shoulder  with  a  great 
many  bows  of  blue  riband,  the  white  sleeve  of  the  chemise 
peeing  out  in  the  intervening  space. 

iBoneiglione  is  said  to  contain  about  5000  inhabitants,  and 
is  the  last  healthy  plaoe, — totally  free  from  nuHaria — ^between 
this  and  iEome,  from  whidi  we  are  (Keaven  be  praised!) 
only  thirty-five  miles  distant.  But  it  is  nearly  dark.  Adieu! 
To^iight  we  sleep  at  Monterosi. 

LETTER  YT. 

Eome,  10th  Beeen^er,  1816. 

Some! — Yes,  we  are  actually  in  iRome,  at  least  I  believe 
80 — ^for  as  yet  I  can  scarcely  feel  sure  of  the  fact;  and,  aa  in 
restless  impatience  we  pace  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
looking  round,  see  that  it  is  like  any  other  room,,  we  contin- 
ually ask  each  other  in  astomshment,  if  we  are  indeed  in 
Eome,  if  we  shall  really  to-*morrow  see  the  Colosseum,  the 
Forum,  and  St.  Peter's;  or  if,  after  aU,  it  is  only  a  dream? 

But  I  must  take  up  the  history  of  our  adventures  where  I 
left  thmn  off,  when  the  shades  of  evening  stopped  my  carnage 
epistle.  I  think  I  told  you  we  were  to  sleep  at  Monterosi. 
vain  hope !  There  indeed  we  passed  Irbe  nignt,  but  to  sleep 
was  utterW^  impossible.  After  travelling  more  than  two  hours 
in  total  darkness — our  olfactory  nerves  frequently  assailed 
with  strong  fumes  of  sulphureous  ^water — our  Vettwrmo  qua- 
kni^  with  the  fear  of  robbers — ^and  ouiselves  quaJdng  with 
cold;  hungiy  and  weaiy,  we  reached  at  last  the  wished-for 
im,  where  neither  fire,  food,  nor  rest,  was  to  be  had.  "We 
dismounted  in  a  filthy  stable,  from  whence,  as  we  could  get 
nobody  to  come  near  us,  we  made  our  way  up  a  dark  steep 
staircase,  covered  with  dirt  of  every  description,  into  a  place 
— ^for  I  don't  know  what  name  to  give  it — the  immense  size 
of  whidi  struck  us  dumb  with  amazement.    The  eye  vainly 
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Bouglit  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  which  involved  its  farthei 
extremity  and  its  raftered  height.    It  was  open  to  the  stables 
below  at  the  end  by  which  we  had  entered  it,  a  piece  being 
taken  out  of  the  floor  to  leave  room  for  the  steep  stair,  or 
ladder,  by  which  we  had  ascended.     One  dim  lamp,  whose 
feeble  t&j  was  lost  against  the  blackened  walls,  onljr  served 
to  make  its  deep  darkness  and  desolation  partially  visible,  and 
revealed  to  us  tne  tall  form  of  a  man  wrapped  in  a  dark  ^loak, 
striding  up  and  down  this  black  and  empty  hall.     Stopping 
short  at  our  entrance,  he  darted  at  us,  &om  beneath  a  large 
slouched  hat,  a  look  of  keen  and  stem  examination,  which 
was  rather  appalling.    Another  man,  rolled  iu  a  similar  man- 
tle, half-raised  himself,  on  our  approach,  from  the  ground  on 
wluch  he  was  stretched,  and  might  have  escaped  our  observa- 
tion, but  for  the  clatter  of  his  stiletto  on  the  stone  pavement, 
as  he  composed  hitnself  again  to  rest.    It  was  just  the  ;place 
and  the  people  for  an  adventure  of  romance;  and  we  might, 
if  we  had  possessed  brilliant  imaginations,  have  fencied  our- 
selves heroines  betrayed  to  banditti,  and  made  most  glorious 
efforts  to  escape  out  of  their  hands;  but  we  only  fancied  our- 
selves betrayed  to  a  bad  ion,  out  of  which  there  was  no  escape, 
and  we  directed  all  our  efforts  to  getting  a  bed-room  and  a 
fire.    After  considerable  delay  we  did  get  into  abed-room, 
more  wretched  than  language  can  describe :  open  in  many  a 
cranny  to  the  weather,  unswept,  unplastered,  and  unfurnished 
except  by  two  such  beds  as  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  form 
any  idea  of;  but  as  the  surly  people  of  the  house  could  or 
would  shew  us  no  other,  we  had  no  remedy.    A  fire,  that 
grand  consoler  of  discomforts,  was  not  to  be  nad.    The  wood 
was  so  wet,  the  wind  so  high,  and  the  chimney  so  wide,  that 
while  we  were  bliuded  and  suffocated  with  wreaths  of  pim- 
gent  smoke,  and  while  the  wind  whistled  at  its  pleasure 
through  the  hundred  chinks  of  the  unglazed  windows,  our 
most  persevering  efforts  failed  to  make  a  blaze. 

A  tub  turned  upside  down  served  for  a  seat,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  go  to  the  long  black  den  of  darkness,  which  we  liad 
first  entered,  to  eat  our  supper,  under  pretence  that  the  house 
contained  no  other  table,  and  that  it  was  too  heavy  for  removal. 
Our  two  stilettoed  finiends  were  still  there;  one  stalking 
about,  and  the  other  seeming  to  sleep.  This  would  not  have 
frightened  away  our  appetite,  if  we  could  have  got  anything 
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to  eat;  but  though  Bomething  swimming  in  oil,  and  smelling 
of  garlic,  was  set  before  us,  its  appearance  was  so  disgusting, 
that,  after  a  faat  of  more  than  twelve  hours,  not  even  hunger 
could  persuade  us  to  touch  it.  K  we  did  not  eat,  however, 
we  were  eaten;  whole  hosts  made  us  their  prej  during  the 
night,  while  we  laj  shivering  and  defenceless.  This  indeed 
is  almost  invariably  the  caae  throughout  Italv.  The  people 
drain  your  purses  by  day,  and  the  fleas  your  blood  by  nignt. 

We  got  up — ^I  believe  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  less  from 
the  wretchedness  of  our  pallets  than  impatience  to  see  Bome; 
and,  after  swallowing  our  usual  breakfast  of  bad  coffee,  without 
milk,  we  were  dragged  along  at  a  foot-pace,  which  seemed,  if 
possible,  slower  tlum.  usual,  for  about  three  hours  in  darkness, 
till  we  approached  Baccano,*  when  the  sim  rose  in  splendour, 
and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  deserted  Campagna  of  Eome. 

In  answer  to  our  eager  inquiries  of  when  we  should  see 
Bome,  our  phlegmatic  Vetturino  only  replied,  ^^Adesso  ! 
odesso  r  unable,  seemingly,  to  conceive  any  other  cause  for 
(m  amdety,  than  the  very  natural  impatience  to  get  to  the 
end  of  our  tedious  journey.  Our  longing  eyes  were  intently 
fixed  on  the  spot  where  we  were  told  t£it  it  would  first  appear; 
when,  at  length,  the  carriage  having  toiled  up  to  the  top  of  a 
long  hill,  the  VeUurino  exclaimed,  "  Eccola  /"  The  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  appeared  iu  view;  and,  springing  out  of  the  car- 
nage, and  up  a  bank  by  the  road  side,  we  beheld  from  its 
Bnmmit,  Ilome  I 

It  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  waste  of  the  Campagna, 
whose  brown  herbage  was  glistening  in  the  silvery  dews  of 
morning.  In  the  hoUow  be&w  us,  a  ruined  Gotlue  tower, 
shaded  by  some  straggling  trees,  formed  a  fine  foreground  to 
the  view  of  the  distant  city.  Its  indistinct  buildings  formed 
a  sort  of  long  irregular  line,  in  which  the  lofty  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  and  the  Castle  St.  Angelo,  once  the  proud 
Kansoleum  of  Hadrian,  were  alone  prominent.  Shall  I  ven- 
ture to  confess  to  you,  that  it  was  with  eyes  dimmed  with 
tears  that  I  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  Eome?  I  saw  before 
me  the  great,  the  ancient,  the  eternal  City — ^the  acknow- 
ledged Queen  of  Nations — ^the  Mistress  of  the  "World,  the 
seat  of  glory,  andthe  land  of  patriots,  of  poets,  and  of  heroes. 

*  The  second  post-hoitse  from  Rome.  Soon  after  passing  it^  you  see 
tiw  fixBt  view  of  Borne. 
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Otber  cities,  however  gnesij  or  distmgtdsbed,  are  only  the 
capital  of  a  coimtrj;  but  Borne  is  the  inetropolis  of  the 
world.  Eeeollections  dear  to  erery  htnnan  heart,  in  which 
every  nation  and.  people  can  sympathize,  seem  to  make  it 
the  common  mother  of  alL  The  awful  ruins  of  its  former 
greatness,  the  proud  monumimts  of  its  early  jears  of  glory, 
the  accumulated  memoiials  of  long  ages  of  Tieissitade,  and 
the  noblest  works  of  art  and  genius  in  every  age,  tmite  in 
giving  it  an  interest  and  a  di^ty  no  other  spot  on  earth 
can  ever  boast :  and  as  I  gazed  upon  it,  aU  the  long  story 
of  its  &me,  the  deeds  of  its  heroes,  the  shades  of  its  philo- 
sophers, and  the  strains  of  its  poets,  burst  upon  my  memory^ 
and  Med  my  heart  with  emotions  that  could  not  be  re- 
pressed. 

Yet  who,  without  emotion,  could  tread  the  soil  ennobled 
by  so  many  ages  of  glory,  or  behold,  unmoved,  a  spot  in 
whose  very  name  there  is  enchantment  P  All  that  we  have 
read,  thought,  admired,  and  worshipped  from  our  earliest 
years— all  that  awakened  our  ^outhM  enthusiasm — ^all  that 
exalts  the  mind,  fires  the  imagmation,  or  touches  the  heart, 
is  concentered  on  the  soil  (n  Itdy,  and  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Eome. 

We  stood  now  on  charmed  and  chussic  ground,  on  Latiiun 
itself,  and  beheld  around  us  nearly  all  its  storied  field. 

Ear  beyond  Borne,  to  Hke  south,  the  highest  of  that  rsam 
of  hills  wnich  bound  the  southern  horizon,  rose  the  beaatiml 
woody  height  of  Monte  Cavo,  the  far'&med  Mons  AlbanuSy 
on  whose  utmost  summit  once  stood  the  venerable  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Latialis. 

Next  it,  on  the  left,  Erascati,  l^e  ancient  Tuscnlum,  risins 
gracefully  from  the  plain,  caught  our  eye,  reminding  ua  <^ 
the  dassic  retreat  that  Cicero  once  possessed  beneath  its 
shades.  To  the  east,  our  view  was  teannisated  by  the  white 
peaks  of  the  distant  Apennines^  beneath  which  rose  a  lower, 
nearer  ran^  of  grassy  heights,  called  the  Sabine  Hills. 

The  Sabme  HiUs! — ^The  very  name  seemed  to  transpai ' 
us  into  ti^e  romantic  period  of  early  historv.    in  &ncy,  •« 
saw  the  emot  where  the  Sabines  mommed  me  rape  of  l^ej 
wives  and  daughters — ^where  Oindnnatoa  ploughed  his  fields 
and  where  Horace  eijjoyed  the  rural  pleasures  of  his  Sabin 
furrn.    In  reality,  on  their  green  sides  we  b^eld  tiie  whit 
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trails  of  TiYoli,  the  ancient  Tibnr ;  and,  &rther  to  the  east, 
JBalestriBa,  the  ancient  Frseneste. 

Between  the  Sabine  Halls  on  the  east,  and  the  hills  of 
Yiterbo  (Monte  Gimimus)  on  the  north,  which  we  had  so 
lately  crossed,  the  bold  Adge  of  Mount  Soracte  rose  from 
the  plain,  insnlated  from  every  other  height,  the  most  strik- 
ing, the  most  picturesque,  and,  excepting  the  Alban  Mount, 
the  most  lofiy  and  beautiful  of  all  the  amphitheatre  of 
mountauis  that  surround  three  sides  of  the  plam  of  Latium. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  Campagna  stretches  in  every 
direction,  to  the  base  of  these  hills.  To  the  west,  a  wild 
suILen  flat  extends  to  the  sea.  A  profusion  of  bushy  thickets, 
and  a  few  solitary  trees,  were  scattered  over  the  broken 
surface  of  this  un^iclosed  and  houseless  plain ; — ^for  a  plain 
it  ia — since,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  mues,  where  we  now 
stood,  we  distinctly  saw  Bome — ^but  it  is  not  a  dead  flat,  as 
loany  have  asserted;  on  the  contary,  it  is  generally  un- 
dulating groimd,  interspersed  with  broken  hillocks,  and  steep 
banks  covered  with  wild  Bhrubby  oakwood,  or  lonely  flat- 
towed  pine  trees. 

Over  this  wild  waste,  no  rural  dwelling,  nor  scattered 
hamlets,  nor  fields,  nor  gardens,  such  as  usually  mark  the 
approach  to  a  populous  cSy,  were  to  be  seen.  AH  was  ruin : 
MiBn  monuments  of  Eoinan  davs — gray  towers  of  Gothic 
times — abandoned  habitations  of  modem  years,  alone  met 
the  eye.  'No  trace  of  man  appeared,  except  in  the  lonely 
tomb,  which  told  us  he  had  been.  Some  herself  was  au 
that  we  beheld.  She  stood  alone  in  the  wilderness  as  in  the 
world,  surroujided  by  a  desert  of  her  own  creation — a  desert 
which  accords  but  too  well  with  her  former  greatness  and 
her  present  decay.  It  may  perhaps  be  soothing  W)  the  con- 
templation of  the  traveller,  or  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  to  see 
the  once  beautiful  Campagna  di  Eoma  abandoned  to  the 
wild  luxunajice  of  nature,  and  covered  only  with  the  defitced 
tombs  of  her  tyrants,  and  the  scarce  visible  remains  of  the 
villas  of  her  senators ;  but  it  is  melancholy  to  reason  and 
hnmanity  to  behold  an  immense  tract  of  feii;ile  land  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world, 
pestilent  with  disease  and  death,  and  to  know  that,  like  a 
oevouring  grave,  it  annually  engulphs  all  of  human  kiiid  that 
toil  upon  its  surface.    The  unfortunate  labourers  employed 
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in  the  scanty  cultivation  occasionally  given  to  the  sofl  to 
enable  it  to  produce  pasturage  for  cattle,  generally  £all 
victims  to  the  baneful  climate.  Amidst  the  fearful  lone- 
liness and  stillness  of  this  scene  of  desolation,  as  we  advanced 
through  the  long  dreary  tract  that  divided  us  from  Borne,  a 
few  wretched  peasants,  whose  looks  bespoke  them  victims  of 
slow  consumiog  disease,  occasionally  reminded  us  of  the 
tremendous  ravage  of  human  life  wnich  this  invisible  and 
mysterious  power  is  annuaUv  making. 

I  need  not  teU  you  that  the  season  of  the  malaria  is  during 
summer,  and  that,  from  the  fall  of  the  autumnal  rains  in 
October,  till  tho  return  of  the  midsummer  heats,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  perfectly  salubrious. 

Thus  the  Campagna  seems  to  be  the  alternate  region  of 
life  and  death.  Amidst  all  the  ingenious  and  impracticable 
plans  that  have  been  proposed  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 
dreadful  scourge,  the  cause  of  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained ;  and  till  that  be  ascertained,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
remedy  can  be  applied;  if  indeed  it  be  within  human 
control,  which  is  a  more  presumptuous  than  probable  con- 
clusion. 

About  five  miles  from  Eome,  close  to  the  road,  on  the 
right,  stand  the  remains  of  a  broken  marble  tomb,  adorned 
with  bas  relief,  absurdly  enough  called,  by  the  vulgar,  the 
Tomb  of  Nero,  although  inscribed  with  the  name  of  C. 
Tibius  Marians,  a  private  and  undistinguished  Eoman. 

"We  soon  afterwards  saw,  on  our  right,  the  height  of 
Mont6  Mario,  covered  with  evergreen  pines  and  cypress, 
which  shade  princely  viUas  fast  falling  into  decay,  and 
totally  abandoned. 

About  two  miles  from  Eome  we  joined  the  ancient 
riamioian  way.  "We  had  previously,  as  I  think  I  told  yon^ 
been  travelling  on  what  is  called  the  line  of  the  Yia  Cassia : 
and  from  the  specimen  we  have  had  of  it,  particularly  to-day, 
I  must  say,  that  though  it  may  be  extremely  classical,  it  is 
very  rough.  I  imagine,  however,  that  the  jolting  we  received 
ought  to  be  laid,  not  to  the  charge  of  the  consul,  whoever  he 
was,  that  made  the  road,  but  of  the  popes,  who  ought  to  have 
mended  it. 

But  all  else  was  forgotten,  for  we  now  beheld  the  Tiber 
glistening  in  the  sun,  as  it  silently  flows  through  its  deserted 
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banks,  wHicTi  are  flat  and  bare,  unshaded  by  vrood,  and  un- 
graced  by  cultivation.  \ 

.  If  no  longer 

"Am 
•  Inter  opima  Timm," 

its  course  is  still  cbaracterised  by  the 

'*  Leni  fluit  agmine  Tybris." 
It  is  dcCT)  and  muddy,  and  neither  a  large  nor  a  beautiful 
Btream.  Yet  we  almost  fimcied  its  winding  course  possessed 
some  beauty,  as  our  eye  eagerly  pursued  its  wanderings, 
sweeping  round  the  base  of  the  pine-crowned  height  of 
Monte  Mario.  But  there  is  a  charm  attached  to  it  beyond 
all  that  the  prodigality  of  nature  could  have  lavished  upon  it. 
Itw  the  Tiber — ^ttie  yellow*  Tiber — an  epithet  it  still  merits 
from  the  colour  of  its  waters,  after  two  thousand  years  have 
passed  away ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  complication  of  feel- 
fflgs,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  analyze,  that  we  crossed  for 
the  first  time  its  classic  tide. 

We.  passed  under  a  sort  of  arch  as  we  entered  iipon  the 
Ponte  MoUe,  anciently  called  the  Pons  Milvius,  from  M. 
Emilius  Scaurus,  by.  wnom  it  was  originally  built. 

inmediately  on  crossing  the  bridge,  we  entered  what  was 
anciently  the  Campus  IVfiurtius;  and  at  the  extremity  of  a 
staaight  line  of  road,  bordered  by  high  walls,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  we  saw  the  rorto  del  Popolo. 

Its  name  recafls  the.Eepublic  and  the  Eomanpeople,  but 
itis  oioly  the  substitute  for  the  ancient  Porta  Ffaminia,  the 
northern  entrance  of  Itome. 

It  was  in  vain  that  our  Itinerario  told  us  this  gate  was 
the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,t  but  a  work  unworthy  of  his 
genius;  we  could  stop  neither  to  admire  nor  criticise  it — ^we 
could  only- gaze  on.  it  with  a  species  of  veneration;  for, 
though  modem,  it  was  the  gate  of  Eome ! 

we  drove  Tinder  it,  and, beheld  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
piazza  an  Egyptian  obelisk  of  granite,  which  seemed  almost 
to  pierce  the  skies.  "  This  noble  monument,  the  imperishable 

*  Tellow  is  an  exceedingly  undescriptiye  translation  of  that  tawny 
colour,  ihjit  mixture  of- red,  brown,  gray,  and  yellow,  which- shoald 
aoBwer  to  the  "  flayns"  here :  but  I  may  not  deviate  from  the  established 
pimse,  nor  do  I  know  a  better. 

t  An  asseriion,  however,  unsupported  by  any  authority. 

VOL.  I.  r 
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memorial  of  an  older  world,  meets  the  stranger's  eje  on  his 
entrance  into  tliis  city  of  ages,  as  if  to  remind  him  of  the 
MLen  greatness  of  Imperial  Eome. 

A  convent  attached  to  a  church  adjoining  the  gate,  and 
just  beginning  to  be  rebuilt,,  speaJca  to  him  equallj  intel- 
ligibly of  the  existing  debasement  of  Pa^al  Eome. 

On  the  right  are  some  barracks,  which,  as  they  are  for 
Papal,  not  Pwetorian  guards,  and,  moreover,  are  the  work  of 
the  modem  ^French,  not  the  ancient  Bomaos,  we  looked  at, 
you  may  be  sure,  with  sovereign  contempt. 

On  the  left  rises,  firom  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  abmpt 
steep  of  the  Pincian  hill  (the  Oottis  Morttdorum),  onc& 
covered  with  the  villas  and  gardens  of  Edman  citizens. 
Opposite  to  us,  the  Corso,  narrow,  but  handsome,,  opens  ita 
direct  road  into  the  city,  guarded  by  two  twin  churches,  not 
unlike  porters'  lodges,  which  are  remarkable  for  nothing 
except  their  oval  domes. 

On  either  side  of  the  Corso,  a  street  diverges  in  slanting 
lines  into  different  parts  of  Eome. 

"We  had  abundance  of  leisure  for  the  examination,  of  every 
object,  while  the  custom-house  officers  were  carrying  on 
their  customary  wrangling  examination  of  passports. 

Bribery  won't  do  at  Eome — (I  mean  at  the  gates) — a 
laseia  passare  is  necessary,  which  we  should  have  written  for 
from  Florence,  to  desire  the  banker  to  leave  at  the  gate  for 
us.  As  we  had  not  taken  this  precaution,  two  of  the 
Doffonderi  mounted  the  box,  and  thus,  in  their  custody,  we 
were  conveyed  down  the  Corso,  in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  very  ignominious  manner,  to  be  searched  at  the  custona- 
house,  as  if  we  had  been  smugglers.  A  magnificent  portico 
of  eleven  fluted  Corinthian  colunms  of  marble,  once  the 
temple  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  near  the  proud  triumphal 
pOlMr  that  still  stands  in  commemoration  of  his  victories  and 
his  virtues,  now  serves  the  ignoble  purpose  of  a  Dogaaia, 

"We  were  obliged  to  get  out,  in  order  that  the  seats  in  the 
inside  of  the  carriage  might  be  searched ;  and  thus,  perforce, 
the  first  place  we  entered  in  Eome  was  one  of  its  ancient 
temples.  It  seemed  for  a  long  time  probable  that  it  would 
also  prove  the  last,  for  Eome  was  overfiowing.  "We  drove 
about  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  found  every  hotel  foil  of 
Ingled,    The  lucky  departure  of  one. family  of  them,  tow- 
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ever,  at  l^igth  enaUi^  us  to  take  pomession  of  their  newlj 
vacated,  apartments,  wbidi  are  indeed  moot  comfortable. 
You  cannot  ooneeiye^  without  having  travelled  Vettwrino 
&om  Morence  to  Borne,  and  lodged  in  }hb  holes  we  have  done^ 
how  delightM  is  the  sensation  of  being  in  a  habitable  hotel^ 
how  aocept^le  the  ide»  of  a  good  dumer,  and  how  trans- 
porting the  prospect  of  sleeping  in  a  clean  bed.  But  that 
luxurious  idea,  with  the  certainty  of  not  being  obliged  to 
^  up  at  four  in  the  morning,  is  at  iMs  moment  too  tempt- 
ii]g  to  be  resisted :  so,  good  night ! 

LBTTEB  TIL 

Websb  have  elapsed  since  mj  aimal  in  Borne,  and 
nothing  have  I  seffla.  of  it  except  the  four  walls  of  my 
chamber.  I  might  ae  well  have  been  in  the  Hebrides.  I 
Tvrote  to  you,  impatient  for  the  morning  that  I  mi&;ht  behold 
Borne :  it  came,  and  found  me  so  ill,  that,  though  I  got  up 
and  went  out  in  a  kind  of  desperation,  violent  and  rapidly 
inareaaing  fever  compelled  me  aSbmost  immediately  to  return, 
and  confined  me  to  bed,  till  it  seemed  dubious  when,  if  ever, 
I  should  rise  agmn.  The  fev^r  on  my  mind  increased  that 
on  mj  body*  Visiona  of  andent  ruins  haunted  my  perturbed 
imagination.  The  Colosseum,  such  as  I  had  seen  it  in  the 
cork  model,  was  continually  befbze  my  eyes.  I  grew  worse 
and  worse,  till  at  last  the  h^hly-agreeable  probability  forced 
itsdf  upon  my  contemplation  of  dying  in  Bome,  without 
having  se^i  Sl^  Beta's  or  the  Golosseimi,  which,  you  must 
aOow,  would  have  been  a  ^at  aggravation  of  such  a  mis- 
fortune.    But,  thanks  to  Heaven  and  Dr. ,  who  was 

luckily  here,  I  am  still  alive,  and  hope  yet  to  see  the 
"  Eternal  City  "  before  I  die*  I  had  vctv  nearly  gone  to  an 
eternal  city,  indeed.;  one  not  made  with  hands.  But  this  is 
not  a  fit  subject  for  joking.  I  have  at  length  obtained  per- 
mission to  go  out  to-morrowv  and  never  did  imprisoned 
caitiff  look  forward  to  his  liberation  from  a  dungeon  with 
more  impatient  delight. 

By  way  of  an  agreeable  adventure,  about  midnight,  on  the 
second  night  of  my  illness^  loud  cries  through  the  hotel  and 
in  the  street  spread  the  alarm  of  fire.  The  master  of  the 
house  (a  [Frenchman)  burst  into  my  room  in  his  shirt,  fol- 
lowed by  a- whole  train  of  distracted  damsels  wringing  their 
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haadfl,  wliile  he  contmued  to  vociferate,  "  Au  feu !  GrcmS 
Dieu  /"  in  a  key  which  drowned  even  the  shrill  lamentations 
of  the  women.    To  describe  it  more  classically, — 
''LamentiSy  gemituque,  et  femineo  ululata, 
Tecta  fremunt;  resonat  magnis  plangoribus  fether." 

Volleys  of  smoke  rolled  down  our  chimney,  where  the  fire 
had  originated,  and,  rapidly  spreading  to  the  rafters  of  the 
room  above,  gained  ground  so  fast,  that  in  spite  of  the 
promptitude  with  which  all  the  firemen  of  the  city  and  their 
en^nes  set  to  work,  two  hours  elapsed  before  it  was  extin- 
guished. In  the  interim,  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  fled  in 
consternation  from  their  apartments,  all  but  ourselves ;  for, 
conceiving  that  there  was  much  more  danger,  in  my  situation, 
of  getting  my  death  by  cold  than  by  fire,  and  expecting  the 
flames  to  be  got  under  every  moment,  I  laid  quietly  in  bed; 

and  S ,  who  would  not  leave  me,  sate  beside  me  until  we 

were  both  nearly  stifled ;  thus  acting  as  if,  like  the  Irishman, 
it  was  no  concern  of  ours  the  house  being  on  fire,  since  we 
were  only  lodgers.  At  last  we  were  both  fairly  smoked  out, 
like  bees  from  their  hive;  and  thus  this  unluch^  illness, 
which  was  most  probably  caused  by  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
comfortless  hoveln  we  had  lodged  in  on  the  road,  was  no 
doubt  considerably  increased  by  the  house  becoming  literally 
too  hot  to  hold  us  on  our  arrival.  To  be  turned  out  of  bed 
into  the  street  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  certainly  was  not 
hkely  to  prove  particularly  salubrious  to  a  person  ill,  like  me,' 
of  a  pleuritic  fever.  By  the  bye,  I  find,  from  the  books  I 
have  lately  been  amusing  myself  with,  that  in  ancient  times, 
this  complaint  was  considered  peculiar  to  Eome,  and  that 
Oicero  himself  was  dangerously  lU  of  it  ;*  so  that,  if  I  had 
died,  I  should  have  died  a  very  classical  death,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  great  consolation. 

The  weather,  however,  is  truly  delightful.  On  the  very 
day  of  our  arrival  we  experienced  an  mstantaneous  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and,  except  for  the  look  of  it, 
we  have  no  need  of  fires :  indeed,  they  die  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  I  am  now  writing  to  you,  though  still  an 
invalid,  with  the  window  wide  open,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  But  the  sun  is  shining  iato  the  room,  and  the  breath 
of  the  soft  whispering  breeze  seems  to  give  me  new  life. 
*  Fie^e  Mn>DLETON*B  Life. 
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Eogs,  I  am  told,  fire  veiy  rare,  and  j&ost  fdmost  uiiknown 
here.  A  shower  of  snow  is  such  a  prodigy,  that  its  fall  is 
the  signal  of  a  holiday  in  all  the  schools,  that  the  children 
mskj  see  it. 

There  is,  however,  scarcely  any  part  of  the  Continent  free 
from  cold  winds;  and  the  blasts  of  the  Ol^amonfana,  the 
north-west  wind  here,  blowing  down  from  the  icy  region  of 
the  mountains,  still  retain,  though  with  mitigated  severity, 
the  searching  keenness  of  the  dreadful  Bise  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  South  of  France. 

While  this  pierces  the  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe  in 
winter,  the  scorching  Sirocco  unnerves  them  in  summer, 
laying  prostate  at  once  the  energies  both  of  mind  and  body. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  this  last  African-bom  placue 
never  penetrates  beyond  the  icy  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  is 
wholly  unknown  in  Switzerlano,  which,  in  summer,  is  the 
true  paradise  of  the  world. 

LETTEE  Vm. 
St.  Peteb's,  ajstd  the  Modebit  Capitol. 
Mattt  days  have  passed  away  since  my  release  from  con- 
finement, and  yet  I  have  never  written  to  you;  but  it  is  not 
the  want,  but  the  excess  of  matter,  that  has  paralysed  my 

ra.  I  am  so  lost  in  wonder,  admiration,  and  delight,  that 
know  not  how  to  begin.  I  despair  of  finding  words  to 
describe  the  objects  around  me,  or  give  back  the  faintest 
image  of  the  various  impressions,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
feelings,  that  crowd  upon  each  other,  and  overpower  me  with 
their  force.  My  mind  is  confrised  and  agitated  like  a  tiunul- 
tuons  sea,  and  thought  chases  thought  as  rapidly  as  its 
waves  roll  over  each  other.  O  that  I  could  traosport  vou 
here,  and  make  you  a  sharer  in  all  I  see,  and  feel,  and  thmk, 
and  admire;  for  I  can  admire,  but  I  cannot  describe  it. 
Eome  is  a  mighty  theme,  far  surpassing  my  weak  powers; 
and,  like  a  child  that  fatigues  itself  with  fruitless  efforts  to 
wield  a  weight  too  great  for  its  strength,  I  feel  I  should 
attempt  it  in  vain.  Twenty  times  have  I  given  up  the  task 
in  despair,  and  blushed  for  my  ovm  presumption  in  having 
ever  promised  to  undertake  it.  But,  after  all,  I  feel  you  wiU 
not  think  it  a  sufficient  reason,  that,  because  there  is  much 
to  describe,  I  describe  nothiag;  and  because  it  is  filled  with 
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objects  of  the  h^hest  mteorest,  I  gire  you  no  aceount  of  them. 
The  reflection,  too,  thttt  at  same  fbture  day  you  will  retrace 
our  steps,  and  that  i^therefore  our  liDotinarfaB  may  be  useM 
to  guide  you  on  your  way,  gives  me  courage  at  least  to  tell 
you  what  we  have  fieen,3a!KL  what,  on  your  &st  arrivuL,  I 
would  recommend  you  to  see. 

The  first  visit  of  most  strangers  is  to  St..  Beter'8~4et  it  be 
yours,  but  give  to  its  8^6n<&urs  <»kly  a  tramsaeat  glance; 
take  in  its  general  effe«b,  <and. leave  its  details  for  fature 
examination.  Then  seek  the  fallen  riosies  df  audi^t  Borne. 
Go  toihe  Capitol,  cross  its  storied  Mount,  4»id  descend  into 
the  grass^grown  site-  of  tite  Boman  Eonmi;  pass  on  through 
the  ruius  of  its  greatness,  till  you  reach  the  Colosseum; 
linger  not  even  there,  but  retrace  your  steps,  ascend  the  hiU 
and  the  Tower  of  ^e  Capitol/ and  &om  its  rasiimit  behold 
Borne! 

Let  us  then  first  set  out  for  St.  Peter's. 

You  must  pass,  all  impatient  its  you  are,  for  more  than  a 
mile,  through  the  mean,  dirty,  narrow  streets  of  the  Campo 
Marzo — (the  imcient  (hmptis  Martiue) — cross  the  Tiber,  by 
the  Fonte  Sou  Angelo,  ivhich  looks  like  a  drawbridge  to  the 
castle  of  the  ^same  name  cai  its  opposite  »de,^and  the  riv^ 
like  the  moat;  tarn  quickly  to  the  lef thunder  the  base  of  the 
castle;  choose  either  43f  two  wretched  parallel  streets,  which 
alike  conduct  you  to  the  grand  Piazza,  andpause  at  the  .ter- 
mination, for  St.  Peter's  is  before  you. 

Prom  the  wide-extended  fiont  of  the  churdi,  on  either 
side,  a  grand  semi^circular  colonnade,  composed  of  four  i^wb 
of  cohimns,  sweeping  round,  encloses  the  immense  drcuhtr 
area,  in  the  centre  of  whidi  stands  a  noble  .Eg3rptian  ob^sk, 
of  red  oriental:  granite,  between  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
fountaiustintke  w?orld,  which  for  ever.^y,  hid  beneath  their 
own glittenng  showars.  But  Ihe^grand  obie^  is  St.  Peter's 
itself.  "What  you  may  think  of  it,  I  don*t  know;  but  it  is 
imposdble  to  express  the  4iisappointm6nt  I  -felt  on  ^seeing 
whsA  seemed  to  me  to  be— not  a  chtirch,  but  a  large  house 
or  p^ace,  three  stories  high,  with  littib  attic  windows  lat  ihe 
top.  Its  dome  isptaeedfloiar  baek,:in  oo&sequence  of  the 
l^kgth  of  the  Latiu  crosiifj^tthat.in'  thei&ont  mw  its  grandeur 

'**7he  Latin  cross,  or  cross  of  the  crucifixion  (^'f^,  the  fonzi  in  which 
Mk'Qothic  cathedrals  are  built/  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
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ifl  lost.  The  design  ib  eo  iiredeemablj  faulty,  in  giving  to 
the  jfront  of  the  greatest  temple  in  the  world  the  frit- 
tering littleDeas  a£  'the  extei»»r  of  a  dweliinf-house, 
aadthe  ciTeet,  in  prodBeing  appisent  mediooritj  of  sijse,  is 
60  sldkiBg  'to  "the  eye,  that  I  could  scareely  recognise 
in  it  any  eharactw  of  a  cfauroii,  much  less  cf  St.  Peter's, 
tbrt  boast  of  modem  airdiibeeticFe,  and  lasfeeat  wonder  of 
the  world. 

The  -crowded  -conrts  and  irregular  angles  of  that  huge, 
unwieldy  pile  of  hnllding,  the  Yaticsn  Palace,  which  adhere 
to  it  on  one  side  like  a  monsfcroas  ezoEresenoe,  are  a  great 
deformity.  They  overlook  the  top  of  the  colonnade,  depress 
ite  elevation,  destroy  its  nnifonmty,  and  mjure  its  general 
effect. 

Orossing  ^^le  wUe  piasza,  we  entered  St.  Peter's,  and 
:fi)UDd  ourselves  not  in  the  chnreh  itself,  but  in  a  covered 
portieo,  the  iirterior  of  which  is  beautiM,  however  ugly  the 
external  front.  It  eactends  along  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
building,  supported  by  gigantic  marble  columns,  and  ter- 
nunated  at  the  ends  by  equestrian  statues  of  Constantino 
tbe  Glreat  and  Charlemagne,  in  marble,  which,  though  by  no 
means  ekef^d^wtewes  of  sculpture  in  themselves,  have  a  fine 
CTOct  in  the  distance. 

Rve  doors,  corresponding  witli  those  of  the  portico,  enter 
ifrom  thrice  into  the  body  of  the  t^urch.  One  of  the  pon 
Serous  screens,  or  curtains,  which  covers  them,  was  held  up 
•for  us,  by  no  fair  Oormne,  (who,  it  is  recorded,  performed 
^e  same  office  for  Lord  Neville,  and  must,  if  she  sustained 
such  A  load,  have  heesn  a  lady  of  amazoman  stren|^h,)  but 
ty  the  brawny  tmn  of  our  lacquey — and  the  interior  burst 
npon  our  astonished  gaze,  resplendent  in  light,  magnificence, 
and  beauty,  beyond  ^  that  imagination  can  conceive.  Its 
apparent  smallness  of  size,  however,  mizzled  some  degree  of 
Borpiise,  -and  even  disappoiintment,  with  my  admiration;  but 
as  I  sloi^  walked  up  its  Ion?  nave,  empanneUed  with  tlie 
rarest  and  ridiest  mtoides,  and  adorned  with  every  art  of 
sculpture  taid  of  taste,  and  caught  through  the  loffy  arches 
openiiLg  views  c^t^pds,  ;snd  tombs,  and  futars  of  surpassmg 
splendour,  I/felt  that  it  was,  indeed,  unparalleled  m  beauty, 

^leek  .crau  (t^)  jeqiud  m  ^U  .its  pactSy  :a  reiy  ^aaxaoaxiJaau  of  Jtli» 
«liaich«8  of  Italy. 
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in  magnitude,  and  magnificence,  and  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  wonderful  of  the  works  of  man.   . 

We  paused  beneatli  the  lofty  dome — ^which,  like  heaven 
itself,  seems  to  rise  above  our  head,  and  around  whose  golden 
vault  the  figures  of  the  Apostles  appear  enshrined  in  glor^; 
— and  leanmg  against  the  rails  of  the  Confessional  of  St. 
Peter,  looked  down  to  that  magnificent  tomb,  where,  lighted 
by  a  thousand  never-dying  lamps,  and  canopied  by  the 
wreathed  pillars  and  curtained  festoons  of  the  brazen  taber- 
nacle— ^the  mortal  remains  of  the  Apostle  repose.  On  every 
side  the  Latin  cross  opened  upon  us  in  lengthening  beauty, 
and  decked  in  various  splendour,  which  the  labour  of  ages, 
the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  the  spoils  of  ancient  times,  and  the 
proudest  inventions  of  modem  magnificence,  have  combined 
to  furnish.  Yet,  with  all  its  pro^gality  of  ornament,  it  is 
not  overloaded;  and  while  its  richness  charms  the  eye,  ita 
purity  and  harmony  satisfy  the  taste.  There  is  no  vulgariiy, 
no  show,  no  glare,  no  little  paltry  detail,  to  catch  the  atten- 
tion and  take  from  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  All  is  sub- 
servient to  the  general  effect.  The  interior,  indeed,  on  the 
whole,  as  far  surpassed  my  highly-raised  expectations,  as  the 
exterior  fell  short  of  them,  xet,  notwithstanding  its  beauty, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  species  of  disappointment  too  commonly 
felt,  when  what  we  have  long  dwelt  on  in  fancy  is  seen  in 
reality.  It  was  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  what  I  had  ex- 
pected, but  it  was  different;  for  we  cannot  avoid  forming 
some  idea  of  anything  we  think  of  so  much ;  and  St.  Peter's, 
in  the  inside  as  well  as  the  out,  was  as  unlike  the  image  in 
my  mind  as  possible.  I  had  pictured  it  to  myself  less  beau- 
tiful, and  far  less  magnificent,  but  more  sublime.  "With  an 
imagination  deeply  impressed  with  the  imposing  effects  of 
the  Grothic  cathedrals  of  our  own  country,  1  expected,  from 
the  immensity  of  St.  Peter's,  even  more  of  that  religious  awe 
and  deep  solemn  melancholy,  which  they  never  fail  to  inspire; 
and  I  was  unprepared  for  its  lightness,  decoration,  and  bril- 
liance;— ^and,  above  all,  for  that  impression: of  gaiety,  which 
the  first  sight  of  its  interior  produces.  I  knew,  indeed,  it 
was  Grecian;  but  the  lengthening  colonnade  and  majestic 
entablature  had  dwelt  on  my  fancy,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
see  the  Corinthian  pilaster  and  the  Grecian  arch: — and  that 
arch,  however  noble  in  itself,  from  the  necessity  of  propor- 
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tioning  it  to  tlie  ma^tude  of  the  building,  has  the  unfor- 
timate  effect  of  diminishing  the  apparent  length,  which  the 
perspective  of  a  G^recian  colonnaae,  or  a  Gt)thic  aisle,  nni- 
fornij  appears  to  increase.  There  are  only  four  arches  in 
the  whole  length  of  the  nave  of  this  immense  church,  and 
the  eye,  measuring  the  space  by  the  number,  becomes 
cheated  in  the  distance.    This  I  cannot  but  consider  a  ca- 

G'd  defect.  You  may  indeed  argue  youp  understanding, 
t  not  your  senses,  into  a  conyiction  of  the  size  of  St. 
Peter's:  the  mind  believes  it,  but  the  eye  remains  unim- 
pressed with  it. 

The  windows,  too,  are  mean  and  poor-looking,  and  offen- 
rive  to  the  eye.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  point  out  the  fault 
than  the  remedy;  for  windows  do  not  enter  graceftdly  into 
the  beautiful  combinations  of  G^recian  architecture.  They 
did  not  originally  form  an  integral  part  of  it.  The  temples, 
the  porticos,  the  theatres,  ana  perhaps  even  the  houses  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Somans,  had  none.  In  Gothic 
churches,  on  the  contrary,  how  grand  and  majestic  an  object 
is  the  arched  and  shafted  window!  Indeed,  if  I  may  venture 
to  own  to  you  the  truth,  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that 
though  Grecian  architecture  is  adnurably  adapted  to  palaces 
and  theatres,  and  places  of  public  assembly,  and  public  build- 
ings of  almost  every  other  kind,  it  is  not  suited  to  churches  j 
and  though  it  possesses  a  grace,  a  lightness,  an  elegance,  a 
gaiety,  and  a  refinement,  that  harmonize  well  with  the  amuse- 
ments and  business  of  life,  it  does  not  accord  with  the  solemn 
purposes  of  Christian  worship,  to  which  the  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  the  Gothic,  and  its  impressive  effect  upon  the 
mind,  are  so  peculiarly  fitted,  that  I  could  almost  rancy  its 
conception  to  nave  been  an  emanation  from  that  devotion  it 
is  BO  eminently  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  Gt)thic  would  be  as  misplaced  in  a  theatre,  as  it  is 
appropriate  in  a  church.  This  may  certainly  arise  in  some 
degree  from  association,  but  I  think  there  is  something  in 
its  intrinsic  fitness.  Before  we  drove  away,  I  stopped  to 
take  another  view  of  the  facade  of  the  church,  in  hopes  of 
finding  more  to  admire;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  only  found 
more  tb  condenm. 

Certainly  some  apolo^  may  be  found  for  its  defects,  in 
the  frequent  changes  of  plans,  and  architects,  and  Popes, 
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during  £he  building  of  it ;  and  in  the  real  or  iTwagiTiaTy 
necessity  of  having  an  upper  balcony  for  thjB  purpose  of 
giving  the  benediction;  a  curcumstance  whijsh  has  been  so 
ruinous  to  its  beautv,  that  we  might  say  with  truth,  that 
the  blessings  of  the  ropes  have  been  the  perdition  <xf  the 
Church.  But  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  iia,ultB  of  the  j&ont 
of  St.  Peter's  are  unredeemable  and  unpardonable.  I 
believe  Carlo  Modemo  was  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
the  merit  of  its  present  frightfulness.  It  is  singular,  that 
neither  this  Church,  nor  that  which  Tanks  next  to  it,  (St. 
Paul's,  in  London,)  should  have  had  their  original  admirable 
plans  completed.  But  we  must  judge  of  churches  as  of  men, 
oy  what  they  are,  not  by  what  thev  ought  to  be;  and  I 
must. say  that  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's,  with  aU  its  faults — 
and  they. are  many — ^is,  .on  the  whole,  supecbor  to  St.  Peter's 
in  architectural  beauty.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  if  it 
were  of  the  same  ma^tude,  built  of  the  same  rich  and 
Btainless  stone,  placed  in  the  same  advantageous  situation, 
And  surrounded  with  the  same  noble  accoinpaniments,  it 
would  be  far  more  grand,  and  more  chaste. 

St.  Peter's  and  ite  beautiful  colonnades  (the  work  of 
Bernini)  are  entirely  i)uilt  of  Travertine,  or,  as  it  was 
anciently  called,  Tiburtine  stone,  brought  fi?om  Tivoli.  This 
beautiful  material,  vwhich  is  of  the  sunniest  hue,  and  the 
most  compact  smoothness  of  surface,  looks  as  bright  and 
firesh  as  if  finished  yesterday.  How.much  superior  is  such 
Btone  to  the  finest  marble  for  exterior  architecture,  in 
fiolidity,  durability,  eobur  and  beauty ! 

The  colonnades  were  intended  by  Buonarotfi  to  liave 
reached  in  two  direct  lines  to  the  Castle  St.  Angelo ;  but, 
alas !  even  the  wretched. houses  which  choke  up  the  ground 
have  not  been  removed.  The  Erench  talked  of  doing  this, 
with  many  other  things;  but  they  never  did  more  than 
talk.  Yet  the  Piazza,  when  you  are  in  it,  requires 
nothing  to  improve  it.  The  graceful  sweep  of  the  inajestic 
colonnades,  the  obelisk  that  teUs  the  gigantic  grandeur 
•of  primeval  ages,  the  purity  of  the  ever-p&yiug  fountains, 
that  delight  the  eye  with  their  silvery  light,  and  the  ear 
with  the  music  of  their  waters, — ^present  a  picture  of  such 
enchanting  beauty,  that  I  could  gaze  on  it  for  ever  with 
undiminished  delijg^t :  but  it  joakas  one  doubly  .regret  the 
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ivretefaed  taste  whicH  bas  dMgured  the  front  of  St.  Peter's 

it96lf. 

Our  first  <a»vings  of  curiosity  satisfied  with  this  hasty 
glimpse  of  this  glory  of  modem  Borne,  we  turned  our  im- 
patient steps  to  the  remains  of  ancient  Eome.  To  reach 
ihsm,  we  bad  to  pass  through  great  part  of  the  gloomy 
stveets  of  the  modern  cilr,  and  were  much  edified  in  our 
progress  by  i^e  number  of  splendid  palaces  with  dunghillB 
conveniently  heaped  up  against  their  walls,  the  endless 
Toriety  of  ugly  diurches,  and  the  beggarly  habitations, 
sombre  eountenanees,  and  squalid  looks  of  the  people. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  tne  foot  of  the  Capitol,  on  which 
not  one  vest^  of  antiquity  now  meets  the  eye.  A  flight 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  steps  of  G^recian  marble,  leads 
in  a  ahmting  direetion  to  the  church  and  convent  of  Ara 
OcbH,  a  mean  buildings  not  unlike  an  old  bric^  bam,  which 
crowns  'tiie  eastern  and  highest  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Bown  these  steps,  which 
were  brought  from  the  Quirinal  Ilill,  and  are  supposed 
(a  mere  supposition)  to  have  belonged  to  the  temjie  of 
Bomulus  Qiminus,  an  old  Capuchin  friar,  so  &t  he  could 
faardty  walk,  and  two  young  ones,  were  descending  from  their 
eonv^it. 

We  ascended  by  a  much  shorter  staircase,  or  rather  a 
broad  paved  ascent,*  to  the  modem  Piazza  of  the  Capitol, 
or  OampuiiyrliOyf  as  it  is  now  called,  fiK)m  having  been, 
during  majiy  ages  of  barbaruim,  the  place  of  execution  for 
malefactors.  Erom  the  top  of  this  staircase  a  balustrade 
extends  along  the  whole  breath  of  the  Piazza,  upon  which 
are  ranged  some  pieces  of  ancient  statuary. 

The  three  -  other  sides  of  the  Piazza  are  formed  by  the 
8«iators'  Palaee  in  front,  and  l^e  twin  Gf^alleries  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  on  either  side,  all  orected  from  the  dengns  of 
Mtdiael  Az^lo. 

Hie  palace  has  no  pretention  to  beauty;  and  the  Museums 
sre  common-pkee  buildings,  tc^erably  elegant,  and  exiremelj 
oraamented;  but  neither  Siulibss  nor  beantifiil,  and  do  their 

*  Called  Scala  Cordonata  in  Italy,  from  the  eordon  of  ssUme  which 
osees  it  at  regular  intenrals. 
t  I'ield  of  Grief  or  Pain. 
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great  architect  no  great  honour.  Indeed,- any  architect,  I 
think,  could  have  planned  as  good,  and  many  better.  Their 
faults  might  be  easily  pointed  out,  but  I  will  not  weary  you 
with  criticisms  of  what  you  cannot  see. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza  stands  the  famous  Equestrian 
Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  bronze.  The  horse  has  been 
much  criticised;  but  the  life  and  action  of  the  noble  animal, 
who  seems  to  share  proudly  in  the  triumph  of  his  master, 
are  so  admirably  given,  that,  like  Michael  Angelo,  who 
exclaimed  on  seemg  it,  "  Gro  on  then!"*  one  almost  expects 
to  see  it  move.  The  figure  of  the  Emperor  is  extremely 
fine;  he  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  addressing,  or  rather 
acknowledging  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  I  turned 
firom  gazing  on  the  countenance  of  the  old  martial  Boman, 
and  beheld  the  statue  of  Eome  Triumphant,  humbly  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the  Senators'  Palace.  Surely  such 
a  situation  has  been  chosen  in  mockery;  and  the  colossal  size 
of  the  prostrate  Eiver  Ghods,  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber,  on 
either  side  of  her,  tend  stiU  more  to  make  the  figure  of  the 
ancient  mistress  of  the  world  appear  contemptible. 

But  all  that  the  modem  capitol  could  present  had  not 
power  to  detain  me  a  moment.  I  stopped  only  to  give  one 
passiQg  glance  of  admiration  to  this,  the  most  beautiful 
equesmau  statue  now  left  in  the  world,  and  descended  by  a 
footway  at  the  side  of  the  Senators'  Palace  to  the  Eoman 
Porum. 

And  here  I  must  pause,  for  I  feel  myself  far  too  much 
exhausted  with  the  sights  and  sensations  of  the  day,  to  enter 
upon  such  a  subject  to-night. 

LETTEE  IX. — ^The  Pobtjm  jlsd  the  Colossettm. 

I  HAD  one  advantage,  which  I  am  taking  special  care  you 
shall  never  enjoy — ^that  of  arriving  at  Eome  in  perfect  igno- 
rance of  all  it  contained,  for  which  I  thank  Heaven.  I  only 
knew  that  the  Colosseum  was  in  ruins,  that  the  very  name 
of  the  capitol  had  passed  away,  and  that  the  Porum  had  been 
degraded  into  a  cattle-market,  and  was  called  the  Campo  Vac- 
cine. To  stand  on  the  grass-grown  and  deserted  spot  where 
Scipio  had  trod,  where  Cicero  had  spoken,  where  Caesar  had  ■ 
triumphed,  and  where  Brutus  had  acted  "  a  Eoman  part^'* 
*  "Cammina!" 
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was  all  my  hope.  What  then  was  my  astonishment — instead 
of  the  vacant  space  I  expected  to  find,  with  no  trace  remain- 
ing of  its  ancient  splendour — ^to  heboid  Corinthian  columns, 
rumed  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  mouldering  walls,  not 
the  less  affecting  from  their  decay — ^to  see  beneath  the  shade 
of  solemn  cypress  and  aged  ilex,  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of 
the  CsBsars  covering  the  abandoned  summit  of  the  Palatine, 
and  to  contemplate  in  its  distant  loneliness  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  the  Mavian  Amphitheatre. 

I  stood  in  the  Eoman  irorum!  Midst  its  silence  and 
desertion,  how  forcibly  did  the  memory  of  ages  that  were 
fled  speak  to  the  soul!  How  did  eve^  broken  pillar  and 
fallen  capital  tell  of  former  greatness!  The  days  of  its  pride 
and  its  patriotism — ^the  long  struggles  for  freedom  ana  for 
power — ^the  popular  tumults — the  loud  acclamations — ^the 
energetic  harangues — ^the  impassioned  eloquence — ^and  all 
the  changeful  and  chequered  events  of  which  it  had  been  the 
theatre;  joined  to  the  nnages  of  the  great  and  the  good,  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind,  who  had  successively  filled 
this  now  lonely  and  silent  spot;  the  lights  of  ages,  whose 
memory  is  still  worshipped  throughout  the  world — crowded 
into  my  mind,  and  touched  the  deepest  feelings  of  my  heart. 
Such  to  me  is  the  charm  of  being  where  they  have  been,  that 
this  moment,  in  which  I  felt  that  I  stood  upon  the  sacred 
soil  of  the  Eoman  Eorum,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  all  the  toils  and  privations,  and  difficulties  and 
dangers,  we  had  encountered  in  o\ir  long  and  tedious  pil- 
grimage. 

The  lonicportico  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  still  stands  in 
the  Soman  Forum.  At  the  sound  of  its  name,  the  remem- 
brance flashed  upon  my  mind,  that  it  was  here  Cicero  accused 
to  the  assemblea  Senate  the  guilty  conspirators  leagued  with 
Catiline;  and,  entering  its  grass-grown  area,  I  felt,  with 
enthusiasm  which  brought  tears  into  my  eyes,  that  1  no\9 
stood  on  the  very  spot  lus  feet  had  then  trod. 

As  if  time  had  loved  to  spare  every  relic  of  Cicero,  I 
beheld  before  me,  on  the  green  turf,  in  lonely  grandeur, 
three  of  the  beautiful  columns  of  that  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  in  which  he  had  previously  accused  Catiline  in  per- 
son,* and  compelled  him,  by  the  terrors  of  his  eloquence,  to 
*  Vide  Mn)DLETON*s  Life  of  Cicero. 
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abandon  his  deep-formed,  but  ijmnature  designs,  and  Rj  into 
voluntary  exile,  and  open,  therefore  not  dangerous,  rebellion^ 
At  every  period  of  mj  life,  and  long  before  I  ever  expected 
to  behold  it,  whenever  the  name  of  the  Eoman  Forum  waa 
uttered,  the  image  of  Cicero  was  present  to  my  mind;  and 
now  that  I  actuidly  stood  on  the  very  scene  of  his  glarioiui 
exertions  and  patriotic  eloquence,  his  spirit  seemed  in  every 
object  tiiat  mdj  my  view. 

1  eagerly  inquired  where  the  Eostrum  had  stood.  Not  a 
vestige  of  it  remains:  not  "a  stone  to  mark  the  spot*'  is 
now  to  be  found;  but  its  supposed  site  was  pointed  out  to 
me  on  ground  now  occupied  by  some  old  bams  or  granaries, 
between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatine  Hills. 

It  was  there,  then,  I  internally  exclaimed,  that  the  thun- 
ders of  Cicero's  eloquence  burst  forth  to  a  people  yet  uri- 
degenerated  from  their  ancient  &me,  and  capable  of  feeling, 
the  virtue  they  inspired; — ^it  waa  there,  in  the  latter  days, 
he  roused  so  often  the  languishing  spark  of  patriotism — and 
it  was  there,  at  the  close  of  his  memorable  (Jonsulship,  upon, 
being  commanded  by  the  envious  IVibune  not  to  speak,  but. 
to  restrict  himself  to  the  oath  required  of  every  Consul  on 
resigning  his  office — ^that,  instead  of  swearing,  as  usual,  that 
he  had  faithfully  discharged  his  trust — he  made  the  solemn 
protestation,  '  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and  the  city 
from  ruin!*  while  the  Eoman  people,  who  filled  the  Forum, 
called  the  gods  to  witness  its  truth  in  an  adjuration  as 
solemn  as  his  own,  and  rent  the  air  with  shouts  of  rapturous 
applause.* 

it  was  there,  too,  on  that  very  Sostrum,  where  his  all 
persuasive  eloquence  had  so  often  moved  the  hearts  of 
his  feUow-citizens,  and  made  the  tyrants  tremble,  that  his 
head  and  hands  were  scornfully  affixed,  after  his  inhuman 
murder  by  Mark  Anthony,  to  revenge  the  writing  of  the 
Philippics. 

But  the  unbought,  and  then  unprostituted  title  of  JPater 
JPatria,  which  he  received  as  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  far 
outvalued  the  crown  with  which  that  traitor  would  have 
encircled  the  brows  of  the  tyrant  who  sought  to  enslave  it. 

I  seated  myself  on  the  fragment  of  a  broken  column  at  the 
base  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and  as  I  gazed  on  the  ruins 
•  Vide  MmDLETON's  Life  of  Cicero. 
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aroond  me,  the  remembzszMe  of  tlie  scenes  l^eir  earlj  pride 
bad  witnessed,  the  long  lapse  of  age»  and  the  &11  of  tyrants 
tfajit  hare  ance  intexT^neii,  the  oontrast  of  past  matness 
with  present  degradation,  of  ancient  virtue  and  freedom,  with 
ensting  moral  dehaBemeni;  and  sbyerj — forced  on  my  mind, 
with  deep^  conviction,  the  eternal  tanith,  conirmed  bj  the 
▼oice  oi  ages— l^t  man  is  great  and  prois^erous  only  while 
he  is  free-;  tha^  true  glory  does  not  consist  in  the  mere 
possession  of  nnboiindfd  power  or  extended  empire,  but  in 
the  di&fflon  of  knowledge,  jnsiice,  and  civilization;  that 
while  it  is  denied  to  the  wanton  conqueror  of  ihe  world  and 
tiie  deictic  master  of  millions,  whose  laurels  are  reddened 
vitih  tl^  bkod  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  whose  steps  have 
trampled  upon  their  rights,  it  is  the  meed  of  the  enlightened 
statesman  and  disinterested  patriot,  whose  counsels  have 
crowned  them  witiii  peace  and  honour,  and  whose  exertions 
have  conjBrmed  their  Eberties :  and,  finally,  that  the  memory 
of  long  successions  of  imperial  tyrants,  from  Caesar  to 
Baonapazte,  must  fade  before  the  frune  of  Cicero  ! 

Bot  I  must  restrain  mj  pen^  and  tell  you,  not  what  I  felt, 
httt  what  I  saw. 

Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  Capitolihe  TFill,  stands  the 
Triumphal  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  It  is  built  of  marble, 
hut  80  changed  and  darkened  by  time,  that  the  eye  does  not 
eaafly  grv^e  credit  to  thB  richness  of  the  materials.  Accord- 
ing to  the  general  plan  of  these  structures,  it  is  composed  of 
one  laxge  and  two  smaller  arches,  with  an  entablature* 
fflayported  by  four  Corinthian  columns,  backed  by  as  many 
pi&sters.  The  whole  building  is  adorned  with  sculpture  in 
MS  relief,  representing  the  triumphs  of  Severus  over  the 
Parthians,  Ac.,  the  rude  execution  of  which  betrays  the  de- 
dining  state  of  the  arts  at  the  period  of  that  Emperor's 
reign. 

At  some  little  distance  from  this  arch,  and  at  the  very  base 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  or  rather  upon  it,  stand  three  fluted 
Corinthian  columns,  of  Q-recian  marble,  of  for  superior  archi- 
teeture,  which  formed  the  comer  of  the  magnificent  portico 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  erected  by  Augustus  to 
Jove  the  Thunderer,  in  grateful  commemoration  of  his  escape 
from  lightning,  in  returning  from  Spain,  when  a  slave  was 
killed  by  the  side  of  his  fitter.    The  frieze  is  beautifully 
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BculptiirecL  in  bas  relief,  with  instruments  of  Pagan  sacrifice. 
In  trout  of  it  stands  a  solitary  marble  Corintbian  column, 
which  was  erected  bj  the  Exarch  Smaragdus  to  the  Emperor 
Phocas. 

We  turn  from  this  monument  of  a  barbarized  age  to  the 
three  beautiful  columns  I  have  alreadj  mentioned — the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator — the  first  temple  which  was 
vowed  to  the  gods  m  Eome,*  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
vestiges  of  antiquity  that  have  survived  the  wreck  of  ages. 
They  are  fiuted  Corinthian  columns  of  Parian  marble,  and 
still  support  a  fragment  of  their  own  appropriate  entablature. 
Fragile  as  they  are,  and  sustained  only  by  connecting  bands 
of  iron,  their  perfect  symmetry  and  just  proportion  strike 
evenr  beholder  with  admiration. 

Near  these  beautiful  columns  stands  a  high' broken  brick 
^•all,  supposed  to  be  the  remains — ^the  sole  remarus — of  the 
£oman  Curia,  or  Senate-house,  of  which  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  Liberatrice  now  occupies  the  site. 

The  structures  of  modem  days  that  have  obtruded  them- 
selves here,  as  if  to  court  a  comparison  with  those  eloquent 
mementos  of  departed  greatness,  afibrd  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  present,  and  the  grandeur  of  ancient 
times  in  £ome. 

I  happened  to  be  looking — ^not  without  some  contempt — 
at  a  ihghtM  church  on  Sie  other  side  of  the  Forum,  when 
our  lacquey  gravely  favoured  me  with  the  m^atuitous  infor- 
mation, that  it  was  the  Temple  of  Saturn !  I  was  still  more 
amused  to  find  that,  on  the  stren^h  of  an  old  tottering  brick 
wall,  which  forms  its  jGront,  Vasi  pronounces  this  old  hole, 
which  nobody  but  an  antiquary  woidd  ever  have  suspected  of 
being  any  thmg  better  than  a  bam,  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Basilica  of  Paulus  ^milius,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
works  of  Eepublican  Borne ! 

Consigning  Vasi's  lucubrations  to  the  care  of  the  lacquey, 
as  fit  company  for  each  other,  I  troubled  myself  no  further 
with  their  antiquarian  lore. 

"We  passed  along  to  the  Colosseum  by  the  now  unmarked 
track  of  the  Via  SacrOy  immediately  in  front  of  a  row  of  mean- 

*  It  was  Towed  by  Bomulus,  in  the  engagement  with  the  Sabines, 
when  his  men  were  driven  back ;  bnt  rallied  at  his  vow,  and  gained  the 
victory.     Vide  Livr,  lib.  i.  dec.  1. 
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looking  brick  cliiirclies,  which  bound  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Porum,  all  of  which  are  said  to  occupy  the  sites  of  ancient 
temples,  although  no  remain^ii  of  them  are  now  to  be  seen, 
excepting  the  fine  marble  Corinthian  portico  of  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina;  and  even  this  noble  piece  of  ancient 
architecture  is  disfigured  bj  a  church  of  unnvalled  ugliness, 
built  within  it,  which  is  now  shut  up,  and  ought  to  be  pulled 
doTm. 

Farther  on,  we  stopped  to  gaze  at  the  three  vaidted  arches 
and  scattered  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  built  by 
Vespasian,  at  the  close  of  the  Judaic  war,  upon  the  site  of 
the  portico,  and  with  part  of  the  ruins  of  rTero's  Gk)lden 
House,  which  he  demolished,  as  too  vast  and  costly  for  the 
habitation  of  a  mortal.  It  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
temples  of  antiquity.  Its  richness  roused  the  admiration 
even  of  a  Persian  monarch ;  and  its  beauty  was  extolled  by 
the  refined  taste  of  Pliny.  But  nothing  now  remains  of  its 
former  grandeur. 

Crossmg  over  to  the  opposite  side,  beneath  the  broken 
and  defiaced  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  fast  tottering  to  its  fall, 
but  beauti^  even  in  decay,  we  beheld  the  grandest  remains 
of  antiquity  in  the  world — ^the  majestic  ruins  of  the  mighty 
Colosseum.  No  relic  of  former  greatness — ^no  monument  of 
human  power — ^no  memorial  of  ages  that  are  fled,  e\er  spoke 
80  forcibly  to  the  heart,  or  awakened  feelings  so  powerful 
and  unutterable.  The  art  of  the  painter,  or  the  strains  of 
the  poet,  might  avail,  in  some  degree,  to  give  you  a  faint 
image  of  the  Colosseum — ^but  how  can  i  hope,  by  mere 
description,  to  give  you  any  idea  of  its  lofly  majesty  and 
ruined  grandeur  ?  How  convey  to  j^our  mind  the  sense  of 
its  beautiful  proportions,  its  simplicity,  its  harmony,  and  its 
grandeur;  of  the  regular  gradations  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  orders,  that  support  its  eracefid  ranges  of  Grecian 
arcades ;  of  the  rich  hues  with  which  Time  has  overspread  its 
massy  walls,  and  of  all  that  is  wholly  indescribable  in  its 
powerful  effect  on  the  eye,  the  mind,  and  the  imagination  P 

It  stands  exactly  where  you  would  wish  it  to  stand — far 
fijom  modem  Home,  her  streets,  her  churches,  her  palaces, 
aad  her  population,  ^one  in  its  solitary  grandeur,  and 
surroundea  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial  City.  On 
one  side,  the  magnificent  Triumphal  Arch  of  Constantino 

TOL.  I.  Q 
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still  stands  in  undiminished  beauty,  adorned  with  the  spoik 
and  the  trophies  of  better-  times.  Above  it  Mes  the  Palatdne 
Hill,  overshadowed  by  aged  evergreens,  and  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  CaBsars.  At  its  southern  base, 
extends  the  long  line  of  the  Vita  Trktn^haUs^  creased  with  the 
lofty  arches  that  once  bore  the  Claudian  waters  to  Nero's 
Golden  House.  Behind  it  appears  the  dark  ridge  of  the 
Coelian  Mount,  covered  with  the  majestic  remains  of  mined 
aqueducts,  with  mouldering  walls  and- substructions,  the  very 
purpose  of  which  is  unknown;  and  on  its  height,  amidst 
deep  groves  of  melancholy  cypress,  stand  the  quiet  towers  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Colosseum,  vestiges  of  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  and  the  weed-covered  simunit  of  the  Temj^e  of 
Peace,  are  indistinctly  seen;  and  on  a. gentle  eminence,  be^ 
tween  the  Colosseum  and  the  Ponim,  appear  the  remains  of 
the  double  Temple  of  V«ius  and  Borne,  the  richly  orna- 
mented roof  of  which  still  hangs  over  the  vacant  altar-piece 
of  the  dethroned  deities.  Around  it  ure  widdly  etrewm,  in 
every  direction,  huge  fragments  of  colossal  .granite  columr^, 
half-buried  in  the  earth,  whose  gigan^iic  ^shafts,  it  would 
almost  seem,  no  human  power  could  have  broken,  >fiid^  that 
this  scene  of  tremendous  iruin  must  >have  been  the  wcirk  of 
the  vengeful  gods,  whose  gHttenng  £uie  •  lies  here  ovear- 
thrown. 

We  walked  round  the  "wast  ciipcle  6f  the  Amphi^eata:^. 
In  no  part  has  it  been  completely  broken  tbrough,  but  in 
only  a  small  segment  is  the  external  elevation  preserved 
entire.  On  this  is  still  affixed  the  cross  pkced  there  by 
Benedict  the  Pourteenth,  who,  by  proclaiming  the  Colos* 
seum  to  be  consecrated  ^roHnd^  haUowed  bytiie  Mood  of  the 
martyrs,  saved  it  from  the  total  demddtionto  which  it  was 
rapiclly  hastening,  and  meidtfeed' die  gratitude  of  postenfy. 
That  there  ever  should  have  been  miartyrs,  one  eannot  but 
most  serioudy  lament;  but  since 'they  WBre  to  be  martyred 
somewhere,  t  hope  it  is  no  .great  ^sin  4»  rejcaee  that: they 
were  sacrificed  here  raiher  than  in  ^  any  otber  plaee;  and 
most  ferven%  do  I  deplore  the  cold-hearted  insensibiiity  of 
former  Popes,  in  not  reealliog  their  ss^fstrnga  befcare  l^e 
work  of  destruction  had  advanced  eo.&r.  Had^3?aial  V. 
consecrated  the  .C0lo86eum  to  their-mnnoiiyinBtead.of -^nU- 
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ing  it  down  i;o  build  his  huge  jpalaees,  how  we  should  httvv 
Y«aerated  him  for  such  on  act  of  piety! 

In  the  inside,  the  destruction  is  more  complete.  The 
marbleseats  tare  all  torn  away;  the  steps  and  the  vomitories 
overthrown,  and  the  shying  walls  and  broken  arches  which 
ones  supported  tkem,-are  now  oreigrown  with  everjr  wild 
azid  melaDeholy  meed,  waving  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  deso- 
lition. 

In  ihe  centre  of  the  grass-grown  ar^ia  ^stands  a  huge 
biae^tcross,  which  liberally  promises  two  hundred  days'  indul- 
gence-to  every  pesson  who  kisses  it,  (herfetics  not  included, 
I  praaime);  and.nmny  w^ce  the  kisses  we  saw  bestowed 
i^on  it; — mo  wonder,  indeed!  The  pious  parsons  who  sa- 
bzted  it,  afterwards  applied  their  foreheads  and  chins  to  it  in 
aiaaima*  which  i^yseemed  to  f^el  highly  comfortable  and 
consolatory. 

The  Ereneh— «who  perhaps  did  not  expect  to  profit  by  its 
indulgenoes — showed  it  no  indulgenee  ^on  their  part,  but 
took  Ike  liberty  to  knock  it  down;  < remorselessly  depriving 
^  EiMDaiBs  of  the  benefit  of  two  hundred  days  of  indul- 
gence, for  wMch  ihey  certainly  i^deserved  to  be  condemned 
themselves  >wit^out  benefit  x)f  <^rgy.  They  also  carried  off, 
at  the  same  time,  the  pictured  r^resentations  of  ^e  four- 
teen stages  of  Christ's  piLg^rii»age  under  the  cross,  which  are 
again  reinstated  in  their  ancient  honours,  and  stand  round 
tie  beautiful  elliptical  arena,  grievously  offending  the  PrOf 
testant  eye  of  teste,  however  they  may  rejoice  the  Eoman 
CsthoMc  spirit,  of  pii^ty. 

There  are  other  c^  their  improvements  which  have  been 
sofiered  toremain,  that  we  wamd  rather  have  seen  removed. 
A^nch  taste  has  fixmied  a  little  public  garden  at  the  very 
hue  of  the  Colosseum,  so  wofiilw  .mispkieed,  that  even  I, 
aotwithslMadiag  my  natural  passion  for  fiowers,  longed  to 
grab  ^Bteaxk  all  up  byjthe  roots,  to  carry  off  every  vestige  of 
^trimpaiiBg/iiiid  bring  desianiction  upon  all  the  smooth 
gnrd  w^s. 

We  ascended,  by  a  temporary  ^wooden  stairoase,  to  the 
U^hest  jpracticable  point  of  the  edifice — ^traversed  the  cir- 
dmg  corriiiosrs,  and -caught,  through  *the  opening  arches, 
g^mmses  of  thie  /scattered  nzins,  the  dark  pme  trees,  and 
purple  hills  of  thorJiakaoAi:(Ximxtsj^  &Bnxm  of  ever- 
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varying  beauty  and  interest.  "We  looked  down  on  the  vast; 
arena;  its  loneliness  and  silence  were  only  broken  by  some 
Capuchin  friars  kneeHng  before  the  representations  of  our 
Sayiour's  last  suffering  pilgrimage,  and  muttering  their  oft- 
repeated  prayer  as  they  told  theur  beads. 

what  solitude  and  desertion!  What  a  change  from  the 
day  that  Titus  dedicated  it  by  the  slaughter  of  five  thousand 
wild  beasts,  and  the  savage  combats  of  gladiators;  when 
Soman  gallies  rode  in  its  ample  arena  in  aU  the  counterfeit 
confusion  of  a  mock  naval  fight;  and  when  shouts  of  accla- 
mation rent  the  air  from  a  hundred  thousand  voices  at 
once!  On  that  wide  arena,  so  often  deep  in  blood,  were  now 
only  to  be  seen  the  symbols  and  the  worship  of  a  religion 
then  unknown,  but  which,  even  in  its  most  corrupted  s&te, 
has  banished  from  the  earth  the  fiend-like  sports  and  bar- 
barous sacrifices  that  disgraced  human  nature.  "Well  may 
we  call  this  amphitheatre  the  School  of  Cruelty!  When  we 
reflect  that  the  iofliction  of  torture  was  here  enjoyment — 
that  murder  was  practised  for  recreation — ^that  the  signal* 
was  deliberately  given  for  the  butchery  of  a  disarmed  and 
bleeding  suppliant — ^that  even  woman's  pitiful  nature  feasted 
on  the  wiithmg  fi;ladiator's  last  agonies — ^and  that  the  shouts 
of  savage  joy  with  which  these  walls  so  often  re-echoed,  were 
called  forth  by  his  dying  groans; — shall  we  not  be  tempted 
to  think  men  demons,  since  they  coidd  find  delight  in  horrors 
such  as  these? 

The  clear  blue  sky,  in  calm  repose  above  our  heads, 
breathed  its  serenity  into  our  minds.  .  The  glorious  sun  shed 
its  beams  of  brightness  on  these  walls  with  undiminished 
splendour.  Nature  was  unchanged — ^but  we  stood  amidst 
tne  ruins  of  that  proud  fabric,  which  man  had  destined  for 
eternity.  AU  had  passed  away — ^the  conquerors,  the  vic- 
tims, the  imperial  tyrants,  the  slavish  miUtitudes;  all  the 
successive  generations  that  had  rejoiced  and  triumphed,  and 
bled  and  suffered  here. .  Their  name,  their  language,  their 
religion,  had  vanished — ^their  inhuman  sports  were  forgotten^ 
and  they  were  in  the  dust. 

*  The  life  of  the  vanquished  combatant  depended  on  the  will  of  the 
people.  If  they  turned  down  the  thumb,  {poUicem  premere,)  he  was 
spared;  if  they  turned  it  up,  (pcUicem  vertere,)  he  was  murdered. 
Vide  PUny,  lib.  xxviiL  c.  2.  §  6.    Juv.  Sat  IIL  86.     . 
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But  let  me  restrain  myself.  Meditation  here  is  inex- 
liaustiMe,  but  to  others,  our  own  meditations  can  rarely  be 
interesting.  There  is  a  charm  in  these  ma£;nificent  ruins, 
.  powerful  but  indefinable,  which  every  mind  of  reflection  and 
sensibility  must  feel, — and  we  lingered  amongst  them  till  the 
day  was  done. 

LETTEE  X. 

YiEW  OP  EOME  PBOH  THE  TOWEB  OP  THE   CaPITOL. 

I  LEPT  you  yesterday  at  the  Colosseum.  "We  retraced  our 
way  through  the  Eoman  Forum,  now  no  longer,  except  in 
name,  the  Gampo  Yaccino,  and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the 
lo%  Tower  of  the  Capitol.  What  a  prospect  burst  upon 
our  view !  To  the  north,  to  the  east,  and  even  to  the  west; 
the  Modem  Cily  extends;  but  to  the  south,  Ancient  Bome 
reigns  alone.  The  time-stricken  Mistress  of  the  "World, 
sadly  seated  on  her  deserted  hills,  amidst  the  ruined  trophies 
of  her  fame,  and  the  mouldering  monuments  of  her  power, 
seems  silently  to  mourn  the  fall  of  the  city  of  her  greatness. 
On  her  solitude  the  habitations  of  man  have  not  dared  to 
intrude :  no  monuments  of  his  existence  appear,  except  such 
as  connect  him  with  eternity.  A  few  decaymg  convents  and 
churches,  amongst  which  tne  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran 
stands  proudly  pre-eminent,  are  the  only  modem  buildings 
that  meet  the  eye.  Prom  the  Capitol  (tne  ancient  Citadel) 
on  which  we  stand,  we  behold  her  hills,  now  heaped  with 
ruins,  and  shaded  with  the  dark  pine  and  cypress — ^the  wide 
waste  of  the  Campagna — ^the  plain  of  Latium,  bounded  by  its 
storied  mountains,  and  intersected  by  the  far-distant  windmgs 
of  the  yellow  T?iber* — ^the  grass-grown  Forum  at  ovr  feet, 
with  its  shattered  porticos,  its  fallen  colunms,  its  overthrown 
temples,  and  its  triumphal  arches,  jGast  naouldering  to  decay 
— ^the  broken  wall  of  the  Senate-house — the  Palatine  Hill, 
which  once  contained  infant  Eome,  now  overspread  with  the 
shapeless  ruins  of  the  palace  of  her  tyrants — ^tne  lofty  vaults 
of  the  Temple  of  Peace — the  broken  fragments  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  Baths  of  Titus — ^the  lonely  and  tottering  rum  of 
Mmerva  Medica  in  the  distance — the  gigantic  circle  of  the 
Colosseum — ^the  Coelian  Mount,  crowned  with  the  deep  shade 

*  The  plain  of  Latium,  over  which  the  vieTf  from  the  Capitol 
extends^  is  said  to  be  forty  miles  in  diameter. 
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of  cjprtsfly.witb bxokexL archasof  mighfy  aqueducts,  and  the 
crumbling  walk  of  splendid  tem^es^-4he  mas»Te  rains  of 
the  Baths  of  Qaracalla)  frowning  in  gkiomj  grandeur  on  ihe 
slope  of  the  further  sununit  of  the  Aventine — tiie  grarv  se^ 
pukhral  FyraBiid  of  Caius  Gesi^uSj  backed  bj  the  l^iiretted 
walls  of  the  city — ^the  Tower  of  Cecilia  Metella — and,  fiwr 
beyond,  the  long  black  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  marked  by 
mouldering  and  forgotten  tombs — and  ruined  aqueducts 
stretching  over  the  deserted  plain  in  majestic  loneBness  to 
the  woody  hills  whieh  tenninate  the  view. 

Such  was  the  prospect  that  extended  belbr^  us  iso  the  south. 
We  looked  down  upcHi  every  spot  rendered  saered  by  the 
early  history  of  Eome,  and  it  was  delighiM  to  letnK^e  ihe 
romantic  events  of  that  heroic  period,  so  dear  to  our  childish 
recollection,  on  the  very  seene  where  they  had  happened. 
Theroj  beneath  ike  northern  base  of  the  Palatine,  the  little 
Church  of  St.  Toto,  or  8W;.  Theodore,  which  occupies  the  sit© 
of  the  Temple  of  Bomulus,  marks  lite  spot  where  the  twins 
were  exposed,  and  s«ckled  by  the  wolf,  beneatkthe  shade  of 
the  Mats  Siimmalm 

Upon  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  rises  immediately  behind  it, 
Eomulus  was  stationed,  while  Ei&mus  stood  ontne  opposite 
height  of  the  Aventine,  on  the  eventftd  day  when  they  met 
to  watch  for  the  augury  ik&t  was-  to  determine  their  supre- 
macy; and  when  the  swoid  had  confirmed  the  decree  of  fate, 
and  the  victor  had  mxirdered  his  brother,  it  was  upon  the 
Palatine  tiiat  he  built  Ebme,  andencireled  that  cify  of  straw- 
roofed  cottages  with  mud  waUs.  It  was  upon  the  Capitol, 
the  very  spot  where  we  are  now  standing,  that  he  erected 
and  fortified  his  citadel.  It  was  in  the  vwley  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  ATcntine,  at?  the  celebration  of  the  games  of 
iNTeptune,  that  he  and  hi»  companions  in  arms  carried  off  the 
Sabine  women;  and  after  the  treachery  of  Tarjjeia  had  ad- 
mitted the  Sdbine  army  into  the  citad^  it  was  in  the  plain 
of  the  Eoman  Porum,  immediately  below  us,  that  the  battle 
was  fought  between  the  ravishers  and  their  foes,  which  was 
BO  theatrically  terminated*  by  the  wives  and  daughters  rushing 
in  between  their  husbands  and  fathers: 

The  Via  Sacra  was  the  path  the  two  nations  trod,  after 
peace  was  established,  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Capitol, 
where  Tatius,  the  Sabine  King,  thencefocward  bald  his  regal 
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seat.  The  Via  Sacra  h  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  oaths  taken  on  this  occasion  to  observe  the  treaty,  or  the 
^ecrations- uttered  against  those  who  infringed  it»  and  not, 
88  I  had  always  ignorantly  imagined,  merely  from  being  the 
sacred  way  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
which  then  was  not  bmlt.  We  traced  its  now  buried  line, 
once  tracked  by  the  triumphal  car  of  many  a  victorious  chief, 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  ana  Paustina,  and  be- 
neath the  arch  of  Septimius.  Severus. .  But  where  could  we 
tmm,  that  remembrance  did  not  speak  to  us  of  departed  glory? 

To  the  west,  the  Tiber,  sweepm^  round  the  base  of  Mount 
Aventine,  whose  deserted,  height  is,  now  crowned  only  with 
ruinous  convents,  and  with  the  viQa  of  a  barbarian  toig,* 
rolls  on  its  lonely  and  desolate  course  through  the  swampy 
plain.  8ome  faint  traces  still  mark  where  its  flood  was  once 
crossed  by  the  Pons  Suhlicms,  on  which  the  single  valour  of 
Horatius 'Codes  stopped  the  progress,  of  the  whole  Etruscan 
army,  and  saved  his  country  from  subjugation. 

!N  eady  opposite  are  the  quays  and  magazines  of  the  Bipa 
Ghrande,  the  modem  port  of  Itome,  where  not  a  single  vessel 
now  a|)fpears.  to  bear  the  treasures  of  commerce  to  the  ancient 
emporium  of  the  world.  Higher  up  is  the  Sacred  Island  of 
the  Tiber,  dedicated  to  Esculapius,  formed,  if  tradition  may 
be  believed,  by  the  collected  harvests  of  Tarquin,  which  were 
thrown  into  the  stream  on  his  expulsion  by  the  indignant 
Bomans,  who  disdained  to  eat  the  contaminated  bread  of  the 
tyrant. 

On  this  side  of  the  Capitoline  HUl  is.  the  Tarpeian  Eock, 
fraught  with  so  many  interesting  recollections ;  it  is  almost 
immediately  below  us,  but  hid  from  view  by  the  mean  hovels 
that  are  crowded  upon  it.  Nearly  at  its  base,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Forum  Boanum,  we  look  down  upon  the  ancient  arch 
of  Janus,  on  whose  gray  walls,  overgrown  with  ivy,  the 
thickly  tangled  weeds  are  waving  in  wild  luxuriance.  Be- 
yond the  'Kber,  and  washed  by  its  waters,  the  long  summit 
of  Mount  Janjyculum  (the  fabled,  abode  of  Janus,  and  the 
real  burial-place  of  Numa)  bounds  the  view,  now  covered 
with  churches,  groves,  gardens,  and  villas.  Farther  to  the 
north,  and  proumy  towermg  above  the  undistinguished  crowd 
of  meaner  cupola^,  we  behold  the  lofty  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 

*  The  abdicated  King  of  Spain,. Charles  lY.,  th^  (ial817)  rasidoat 
at  Borne. 
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crowning  tlie  immense  pile  of  the  Vatican ;  the  Castle  St. 
Angelo,  once  the  imperial  tomb  of  Hadrian ;  the  pine-covered 
height  of  Monte  Mario ;  and  the  Pincian  Hill,  once  crowded 
with  the  viUas  of  Eoman  citizens,  but  now  bearing  on  its 
summit  only  the  solitary  church  and  convent  of  the  Trinity 
de'  Monti,  the  name  of  which  it  has  received. 

Till  the  time  of  Aurelian,  neither  Mount  Janiculum,  nor 
the  Pincian  HiU,  were  enclosed  in  the  walls  of  Eome,  nor 
included  in  the  sacred  circle  of  her  Seven  Hills.  Of  these, 
now  degraded  in  their  elevation  as  much  as  in  their  fame, 
two  only,  the  Quirinal  and  the  Viminal,  are  populous.  The 
rest  are  nearly,  or  totally  deserted.  The  Capitol,  excepting 
some  wretched  hovels,  boasts  few  human  habitations.  Tb 
the  south,  the  Palatine,  the  Coelian,  and  the  Aventine,  are 
abandoned  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  or  modem  days.  The 
Esquiline,  on  the  south-east,  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  on  its  summit,  and  the 
Baths  of  Titus  at  its  base.  On  the  east,  the  Quirinal,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Eomulus 
Quirinus,  is  now  crowned  with  the  Pope's  Palace,  and 
covered  with  streets  and  palaces ;  and  the  mvisible  Viminal, 
which  stands,  or  used  to  stand,  between  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Esquiline,  must  also  be  covered  with  houses ;  but  it  eludes 
all  search,  and  cannot  now  be  traced.  But  Eome — ^modern 
Eome  I  mean — ^lies  principally  to  the  north,  extending  far 
over  the  ancient  plain  of  the  Campus  Martins,  with  "her 
gorgeous  domes  and  spacious  palaces,"  Prom  amidst  these 
upstart  structures  of  degenerate  days,  the  triumphal  columns 
of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  of  Trajan,  proudly  rise,  bearing 
on  their  tops  the  bronze  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pau]^ 
instead  of  tnose  of  the  martSd  Emperors ;  though  these  war- 
like trophies  do  not  seem  a  very  appropriate  pedestal  for  the 
Apostles  of  Peace. 

Near  the  column  of  Trajan  appears  a  part  of  the  BoHd 
wall  of  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  in  which  are  the  beautifiil 
remains  of  his  temple.  To  the  north,  the  distant  prospect 
is  bounded  by  the  insulated  classic  height  of  Mount  Soracte, 
which  rises  from  the  plain,  not  as  immortalized  in  the  strains 
of  Horace,  white  with  the  snows  of  winter,*  but  green,  as  if 

*  Tides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidam 
Soracte,  &c.  Hobat.  Car.  1.  Ode  iz. 
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dad  in  the  soft  verdure  of  spring.  Its  name  is  now  cor- 
rupted from  Soracte,  to  the  imaginary  Saint  Oreste,  by  the 
same  senseless  superstition  that  dooms  a  number  oi  un- 
fortunate females  to  reluctant  penitence  and  hopeless  impri- 
sonment, in  four  Convents  on  its  bleak  summit^  in  all  the 
lingering  horrors  of  a  living  death. 

To  the  east,  far  beyond  the  deep  groves  of  pine  which 
shelter  the  Eternal  City,  across  the  deserted  Campagna  and 
on  the  green  sides  of  the  Sabine  hills,  rests  many  a  famed 
and  classic  spot :  the  white  houses  of  Falestrina,  the  ancient 
Praeneste,  where  stood  the  great  Temple  of  Fortime,  catch 
the  eye;  and,  embosomed  m  olive  groves,  appears  Tivoli, 
once  Tibur,  the  chosen  retreat  of  Eome*s  immortal  patriots 
and  philosophers, — of  her  poets  and  her  emperors ; — ^i\-here 
Horace  and  Mecsenas,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Augustus  and 
Hadrian,  sought  a  retirement  that  was  embellished  by  the 
charms  of  taste,  literature,  and  the  muses.  In  the  plain 
between  these  two  hills,  a  small,  still,  glassy  lake,  marks  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Qabii. 

Further  to  the  south  appear  the  dark  sides  of  Monte 
Algido,  covered  with  untrodden  woods,  the  noted  haunt  of 
banditti;  the  graceful  height  of  Erascati,  where  stood  the 
&med  TuscuImi  villa  of  Cicero,  now  spotted  with  the  white 
villas  of  the  modem  patrician  Eomans,  embosomed  in  groves 
of  pine ;  and  the  last  and  loftiest  of  that  beautiful  chain  of 
woody  hills  that  bound  the  southern  horizon — Monte  Cave, 
the  ancient  Alban  Mount,  rises  from  the  plain  against  the 
dear  blue  sky,  with  the  town  of  Albano  on  the  little  declivitj'- 
at  its  western  base.  Its  summit,  once  crowned  vrith  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  is  now  occupied  by  a  convent  of 
mendicant  friars ;  and  where  the  Feria  Latinw  were  held — 
where  the  conquerors  of  the  world  wound  in  triumph  up  the 
steep,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  god  and  father  of  the  Latin 
tribes — a  few  black  crosses  mark  the  path  to  the  abode  of 
superstition,  and  daring  banditti  infest  its  deep  woods,  or 
lurk  in  its  hidden  caves. 

There,  too,  near  its  base,  was  the  ancient  seat  of  Alba,  the 
Trojan  town,  the  mother  of  Home. 

To  the  east,  far  above  the  range  of  the  Sabine  hills,  rise 
the  peaked  summits  of  the  distant  Apennines,  glittering  in 
all  the  snows  of  winter. 
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I  turned  from' E6me— from  its  towers,  its  palaces,  and 
even  its  ruins — ^to  the  classic  mountains  tbat'  bounded  the 
blue  horizon,  and  felt  that,  however  the  frail  and  transient 
structures  of  man  may  change  or  fall,  the  eternal  features 
of  nature  are  forererthe  same;  that  if  the  temples  and 
mouldering'  ikbrics  at  mj  feet,  were  not  those  on  ^hich  the 
immortal  Hjirits  of  the  dead  had  lived  and  acted — at  least, 
their  eyes,  like  mine,  had  rested  on  the  same  hills,  beheld  the 
same  wide  extended  plain  beaming ;  in  its  noon-^tlde  beauinr^ 
and  watched  the  wanderings  of  the  same  stream,  as  it  slowly 
bears  its  lonely  and  des^te  course  to  the  ocean.  Their 
feet,  too,  had  sought  that  now  abandoned  shore,  where,  in 
their  blissful  retreat,  Bome's  greatest  philosophers  did  not 
disdain  "to  count  the  ceaseless  billow.'  •  It  is  this  which 
giyes  enchantment  to  the  scene,  and  stirs  our  hearts  within 
us,  as  we  fondly  Hnger  over  every  object  consecrated  by  the 
memory  of  the  midity  spirits  who  liaTe  passed  away,  and 
ding  to  every  wreck  of  the  times  that  are  fled  for  ever.  It 
is  this  which  gives  to  Eome,  and  to  its  classic  scenes,  that 
powerfiil  and  undefinable  charm  which  seizes  on  everv  mind 
of  sensibility,  and  makes  their  remembrance  live  within  the 
heatrt  whilst  life  and  feeling  animate  it ;  and  even  in  distant 
regions,  and  through  long  succeeding  years,  be  fondly 
cherished  there. 

For  this  was  the  theatre  of  the  world  in  its  spring  of  youth 
and  vigour.  It  was  the  school  of  man,  where  he  passed  from 
infency  to  maturity.  That  season  has  gone  by — ^bis  strength 
has  decayed — ^he  has  fallen  into  old  age.  Nor  time  itself, 
nor  fate,  can  make  another  Eome.  The  Phcenix  shall  never 
rise  from  its  ashes, — "  Borne  is  no  more !" ' 

*"  Vide-  Cicero's  Lettem  It  was  aUo  a  -  fi^omnie-  reereatidii  of 
Scipio's  ta  gaiher  shells  and  pelM>t6S  as  ihe  wasudeced.  with  LeoUiis  oa^hft 
peanahorei 
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EETTJEB  STw— Thb  Vattoah. 

I  HATE  seen  the  YtAaetail  But.  how  shall  I  express  the 
delight,  the  admiration,  the  oTeipoifenng  astonishment 
wfaieh  filled  my  mind!  How  descnbe  the  extent  and  the 
i^kndonr  of  thst<  alratnt'  intenninahle  Bueeessioa  of  length* 
ening  galleries  and  mnrhle  halls,,  whose  pictured  roof% 
mosaic  pavements,  manes^  ecdumns,  and  munnuring  foun* 
tuns  &r  surpass  eiren  the  gorgeous  dreams  of  Eastern  msgni* 
fieesioe,  aoid  aro  peopled  with  such  hreathing  forms  of  heauty 
and  of  grace,  as-  deign  only  to  visit  the  rapt  fancy  of  the 
poet,  aad  seem  to  have  descended  here  from  hsippier  worlds ! 

Borne  has  heeome  the  heir  of  time.  Het  rich  inheritance 
is  the  aeeomnlaifced  creatiens  o£  gifted  eenius, — ^the  hest 
legaoT  l^t  departed. ages  have  bequeathed  to  the  worid, — 
ml  here  they  are  concentered,  in  the  treasury  of  the  fine 
arts,  the  temple  of  taste,  the  consecrated  seat  of  the  muses ! 
You  think  I  rave.  But  it  is  not  mere  ordinary  grandeur  or 
costly  magnificence  that  has  transperted  me  thus.  The 
i^kndour  of  palaces  msjr  be  rirallea,  and  the  magnitude  of 

3)lea  imitated ;  but  tne  labour  and  wealth  of  the  united 
d  wonld  ML  to  pioduee:  anoth^  Ysfcican ; — for  its  beauty 
is  inimitable,  and  its  treasurer  unpurchaseable. 

It  will,  I  perceive,  be  some  time  before  my  mind  can  be 
ca]med.and  sobered  down,  to  ihe  investigation  or  enjoyment 
of  these  mirsoies  of  art/r-oi;  as  I  know  yon  will  say,  before 
I  recover  my  seaises.  At  present  I  am.  in  a  delirium  of  ad« 
ndrsiionj. and  revel  among:  this  inexhanstiMe  store  of  trea- 
Borea,  intoxicated  with,  the  sight* — as  a.  miser,. on  the  enidden 
acquisition  of  unesqpeeted  weo&fa,  at  first  only  gloats  over  the 
glittering  heaps,  and  has  not  for  some  time  composure  enough 
to  examine  his  riches. 

Its  ceilings  richly  pamted  in  fresco — ^its  pictured  pave- 
ments of  ancient  mosaaor-its  magnificeat  sates  of  bronze — 
itepdished  columns  of  aneient  porphyry,  the  splendid  spoils 
of  the  ruins  of  Imperial  Borne — ^its  endless  accumulation  of 
Gteckin  marbles,  Egyptian  granites,  and  Oriental  alabasters, 
the  very  names  of  which  are  unknown  in  Transalpine  lands, 
— ^itB  bewildering  extent,  and  prodigality  of  magnificence, — 
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but,  above  aU,  its  amazing  treasures  of  sculpture, — have  so 
confused  my  senses,  tbat  I  can  scarcely  believe  m  its  reality, 
and  am  almost  ready  to  ask  myself,  if  it  is  not  all  a  dream? 
But  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  some  account  of  what  I 
I  have  seen,  and  leave  you  to  judge  whether  it  is  not  enough 
to  turn  wiser  heads  than  mine. 

I  had  heard  from  my  cradle  of  St.  Peter's :  it  had  been 
my  imaginary  standard  of  all  that  was  greatest  and  most 
wonderful  in  the  works  of  man.  But  of  the  Vatican — ex- 
cept of  its  now  dormant  thunders — ^I  knew  nothing,  and  it 
stood  in  my  fancy  only  as  the  gloomy  and  hateful  residence 
of  a  bigotted  and  imperious  Pontiff.  The  gallery  of  Flo- 
rence was  consecrated  to  my  miad,  as  the  chosen  repository 
of  the  choicest  monuments  of  ancient  art,  of  revived  taste, 
and  classic  elegance.  But  I  had  scarcely  heard  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Museum  of  the  Vatican,  which,  though  incom- 
parably superior,  has,  perhaps  from  its  niore  recent  formation, 
never  attamed  the  same  popular  fame;  and  thus  its  tran- 
scendent wonders  burst  upom  me  with  all  the  delightful 
charm  of  unexpectedness. 

The  exterior  of  the  Vatican  is  not  prepossessing.  It  is  a 
huge  collection  of  odd  buildings  curiously  jumbled  together, 
full  of  sharp  angles  and  strange  excrescences;  and,  as  some- 
body once  observed,  it  is  not  like  a  palace,  but  a  company  of 
palaces,  which  seem  to  be  jostling  each  other  in  a  contest 
for  place  or  precedency. 

With  this  view  of  them,  we  ascended  from  the  colonnade 
of  St.  Peter's  into  a  court  of  little  promise,  though  its  triple 
ranges  of  arcades,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Logaie  di 
Baffaello,  are  adorned  with  the  designs  of  that  inimitable 
master,  and  ;paLnted  by  his  best  pupils.  But  we  stopped  not 
now  to  examme  them:  we  ascended  a  staircase,  and  passing 
along  one  row  of  the  Loggie,  painted  in  arabesque,  with 
shells,  fancy  patterns,  &c.,  we  entered  the  first  part  of  the 
Museum,  called  the  Museo  Ckiaramonti,  from  the  name  of 
the  present  Pope,  by  whom  it  was  formed.*  We  traversed 
a  long  gallery,  the  walls  of  which  were  completely  covered 
with  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  sculptured  tombs 
of  the  dead.  Among  them  we  observed  a  marble  -ZEdicola, 
(or  small  temple,)   dedicated  to  Neptune.     It  is  a  little 

*  Piua  VII.  (Chiaramonti.) 
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alcove,  scarcely  larger  than  a  niche  for  a  statue,  or  a  watch- 
man's box;  and  precisely  resembles  in  its  form,  as  weU  as 
purpose,  the  recesses  erected  in  such  numbers  by  Eoman 
Catholic  piety  at  every  way-side  to  the  Madonna. 

^Entering  another  gallery,  we  passed  through  a  double 
range  of  the  statues  of  Heroes,  Emperors,  and  Gods,  among 
which  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  beautiful,  though  headless 
female  figure,  pressing  forward,  her  drapery  blown  back  by 
the  wind,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Minerva;  but  as  there  is 
no  appearance  of  the  -fegis,  others  imagine  it  to  be  Niobe. 
I  was  particulady  struck  with  the  fine  colossal  seated  statue 
of  Tiberius;*  Demosthenes  with  a  volimie  in  his  hand; 
Antonius  Musa,t  the  young  physician  who  saved  the  life  of 
Augustus  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  as  Esculapius;  For- 
tune,:^  crowned  with  her  diadem,  carelesslv  turning  the 
globe  at  her  feet  with  her  rudder,  and  bearmg  the  CS)mu- 
copia  in  her  hand;  and  a  colossal  Hercules,  stretched  upon 
his  lion's  skin. 

The  statues  of  the  Emperors,  except  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  is  always  in  armour,  are  all  heroic;  that  is,  nude;  with 
the  globe  surmounted  by  a  little  winged  Victory  iu  their 
hand. 

We  passed  on,  noticing  only  a  few  of  the  statues,  and 
scarcely  glanciog  at  the  busts,  and  bassi  relievi,  and  minuter 
figures  which  appeared  between  them,  we  ascended  a  flight  of 
stairs,  adorned  with  coliunns  of  polished  granite,  and  painted 
in  fresco  by  Daniel  di  Volterra — ^and  found  ourselves,  as  the 
inscription  and  guides  informed  us — ^in  the  Museo  Fio  Cle- 
mentinOy  founded  by  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  and  en- 
larged by  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI.  (Braschi.)  Before  us,  wo 
saw  the  fiimous  Torso,§  the  fiivourite  study  of  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti.  Although  a  mere  trunk,  without  head, 
anns,  or  legs,  it  must  ever  form  the  model  of  the  sculptor, 
and  the  a£niration  of  every  mind  of  taste.  At  the  first 
fflance  its  perfection  may  not  strike  those  unused  to  muti- 
kfced  statuary;  but  the  more  it  is  contemplated,  the  more  it 
will  be  adnured.  The  bend  of  the  back,  the  curve  of  the 
tide,  the  noble  style,  the  easy  commanding  air,  the  majestic 

*  Found  at  Pipemo.  f  Found  at  YeiL 

t  Found  at  Ostia. 
§  Found  at  Borne,  in  the  Campo  di  Fieri. 
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figure,  the  truth  of  naturey  and  faultless  perfection  of  design, 
have  perhaps  never  heen  equalled.  It  is  seated  on  a  lion's 
flkdn,  and  is  supposed  to  be  Hercules  in  repose,  and  raised  to 
immortality.*  It  is  inscribed  with  the  sculptor's  name, 
ApoUonius  the  Athenian,  -who  is  conjectured  to  have  lived 
about  the  year  of  JEtome  555,  in  that  revived  era  of  the  arts 
which  occurred  immediately  .after  the  Eoman  proclamation 
of  liberty  to  Greece-  by  Quintus  Tlaminius,  and  lasted  during 
the  succeeding  delusive  gleam  of  freedom  and  prosperity — a 
period  of  about  forty  years. 

Some  beautiful  fina,gments  of  statuary  are  standing  on  the 
around  beside  the  sublime  Torso,  remarkable  for  the  fine 
folds  and  fall  of  the  drapery,  which  Eaphael  is  said  fre- 
quently to  have  stiidied.  Lideed,  it  is  evident  that  his 
own  noble  style  of  drapery  was  formed  from  ancient 
sculpture. 

1  lifted  up  my  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of  those  beau- 


*  The  reader  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  see  Winkelman's  admiiuble 
oxiticism  on  the  Torso,  and  therefore,  to  save  him  the  trouble  of 
searching  for  its  detached  parts  through  two  quarto  volumes,  I  si^joia 
saa.  extract  from  it : 

''*  L'indication  des  nerfs  et  des  muscles  on  lenr  suppression  absolaei, 
est  ce  qui  distingue  un  Hercule  destine  ^  ccmibattre  les  monstres  et  les 
brigaxids,  et  eloign^  encore  du  terme  de  se&travaux,  d'Hercule  punfi6 
par  ie  feu  des  parties  grosd^res  du  corps,  et  admis  k  la  jouisaance  de 
la  £6Ucit4  dee  immortds.  O'est  ainsi,  par  ezemfde,  que  rborasie  se 
reeonnoit  ^  I'Hercule  Famese,  et  le  dieuill  THemile  du  Belv^^re. — 
L'Auteur  nous offre  dans. cet. Hercule  un  corps  id4al . au-dessus  de  la 
nature,  ou,  si  Ton  veut,  un  corps  viril  dans  la  perfection  de  TAge  et  au- 
dessus  besoins  corporels.  II  est  repr^nt6  sma  aucun  besoin  de  nour- 
riture  ou  de  reparation  de  forces.  Les  veine?  j  sent  toutes  invisibles ; 
le  corps  est  fait  pour  jouir  et  non  pour  nourrir.  II  est  rasaasi^e  jaans 
plenitude.— Que  I'artiste  admire  dans  les  cantouisxie  cacoi^a  le  passaffe 
auccessif  d'une  forme  ^  Vautre,  et  Jes  traits,  mouvans  qui,  comme  les 
ondes,  s'elevent,  s'abaissent,  se  eonfondent.  .  II  trouveia  qii'en  desBioant 
cet  etonnant  morceau,  on  ne  pent  jamais  s'assurer  de  1  avoir  saisi.avec 
exactitude ;  ear  la  convexity  dont  on  croit  snivrc  la. direction  s'^caxte 
de  sa  marche,  et  prenant  un  autre  -tour,  deroute  V<xA\  et  la  main. 
Les  OB  .par<Hflaent  revdtus  d'on  ^piderme  ncmrri,  lesmusides  sont  dtar- 
nus  sans  superfluity :  11  n'y  a  point  de  figure  oil  la  chair  8oit.aussi  vraie 
que  dans  celle-ci.  '  L'on  pourroit  *dire  que  cet*^Hercule  approche  encore- 
plus  du  tems  sublime  de  Tart  que  r*Apollon  mSme." — Vide  Hist,  dfr 
I'Art,  liv.  iv.  cap.  n,%  60,-  and  iiv.  vi*  cap.  iv."  §  61. 
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iifbl  relies  at  my  feet,  flad  b^eM  opposite  to  me  the  £smous 
Meleager,  one  of  the  finest  statues  m  the  world.* 

Beside  us  was  the  Saxoophagufl  of  Sdpio  Barhatus,  the 
great-grandfather  of  Sci{»o  Mneuxm.  It  .is  of  plain  peperin 
stone,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  Txwfe  besatiful  sepulchral 
monument  than  this  simple  Doric  tomb.  Such  is  the  chaste 
simplicity  of  the  form  and  workmanship,  that  it  still  serves  as 
a  model  for  artists.  Does  not  this .  seem  to  prove,  that  the 
arts,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Eepublic,  had  attained  a  much 
higher  degree  ot  perfection  than  we  have  been  taught  to 
belies®?  An  unknown  laurelled 'bust  of  the  same  m^rial, 
sometimes  a^wnbed  to  the  poet  Ennius,  found  in  the  same 
Tsalt,  is  placed  upon  it;  and  is  surrounded  with  the  sepul- 
j^iial  inscriptioxLs  of  many  of  the  Sdpios,  but  not  of  the  con- 
qvuBtOT  of  Hazmibal,  whose  ashes  did  not  rest  in  the  tomb  of 
nia.  fathers. 

Gi^ime  was  not  afiowed  me  to  examine  these,  or  anything 
else;  aad  I  was  hurried  away,  though  not  tiU.  I  had  stolen  a 
look  At  an  exquisite  pair  o£  legs,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Bacchus,  (though  hew  that  can  be  proved  I  can't  imagine,) 
which  ware  standing  in  a  comer  by  themselves. 

We  next  entered  an  ocfeagonal  court,  isurrounded  with  a 
portico  adorned  with  noble  columns  of  marble,  and  filled  with 
the  most  splendid  monuments  of  ancient  taste.  Statues  and 
bassi  relievi  of  faul^ss  beauinr;  baths  in  which  the  luxu- 
rious Eomaas  once  immersed  themselves,  formed  of  ancient 
marbles,  and  everlastmg  granites,  but  bright  with  all  the 
polish  and  purity  of  recent  finish;  sarcophagi  of  Emperors, 
adorned- with  exquisite  sculpture;  votive  altars,  stupendous 
vaaes;  and  more,  &r  moire  precious  remains  of  the  arts  and 
apkndcrars  of*  antiquily  than  I  can  enumerate,  meet  the  eye 
ineveiy  direction;  while  the  soothing  music  of  a  fountain, 
the  only  sound  that  is  heard,  refreshes  the  senses,  and.  makes 
silence  harmoidous. 

*'  Sopro  gli  altri  onuanead  rieohi  e  belli 
Ch'-enuio  assai  ne  la giocandastanza. 
Vera  una  fonte,  che  per  piu  miscelli 
Spjugea^^fresohissime  acque  in  t^bbondanza.'* 

*  Meleaff  er  was  found  at  Borne,  on  the  EsquUine  fiiU,  near  Si^Martini 
dili<»iti.    Vide  Aldfo?aiidiStatiie;p.  117. 
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Indeed  the  whole  acene  of  the  Vatican  seems  to  have  been 
described  by  Ariosto  in  his  Palace  of  Enchantment, — 

**  L'alte  colonne,  e  i  cftpitelli  d'oro 
Da  chi  i  gemmati  palchi  eraa  sofEnlti, 
I  peregrini  marvi  chi  ri  foro 
Da  dotta  mano  in  yario  forme  scaltL 
Pitture  e  getti,  e  tant  'altro  lavoro 

Hostran  che  non  bastaro  a  tante  mole 
Di  Tenti  re  insieme,  le  ricchezze  sole. 

Lea\Tng  this  court,  in  admiration  of  its  beauty,  though  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  treasures  it  concealed,  we  entered  the 
Hall  of  Animals,  which  is  peopled,  something  like  IN'oah's 
ark,  with  figures  of  wild  beasts  and  tame,  birds,  fishes  and 
reptiles,  crocodiles  and  men,  ancient  and  modem,  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes.  Some  of  these  are  admirably  executed.  An  ass's 
head,  (nature  itself,)  a  live  lobster,  and  a  few  more,  parti- 
cularly struck  us  among  the  motley  assemblage;  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  closely  the  natural  colours  of  the  aniTnals 
are  imitated  in  the  variety  of  ancient  marbles. 

"We  observed  here,  as  well  as  in  several  other  parts  of  this 
Museum,  the  Sacrifice  of  Mithra,  a  deity,  whose  worship, 
accordingto  Plutarch,  was  first  introduced  into  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Fompey,  but  which  did  not  obtain  much  in  Borne 
imtil  the  reign  of  CaracaUa.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Mithra  was  originally,  as  the  symbol  of  the  Sun  or  Fire,  the 
great  G-od  of  the  Persians;  but  after  the  time  of  Zoroaster, 
he  was  adored  as  the  mediator  between  their  Oromasdes  and 
Arimanius, — ^their  Principles  of  Grood  and  Evil, — ^their  God 
and  their  Devil.  He  appears  here  between  the  sun  and  tlie 
moon,  pressing  one  knee  on  the  back  of  a  prostrate  bull, 
whose  neck  he  pierces  with  a  dagger.  But  the  ancient  Per- 
sians admitted  no  image  of  their  gods,  no  temples,  no  altars;* 
and  aU  the  sculptured  representations  we  see  of  Mithra,  are 
those  of  the  Eomans,  who  have  accordingly  invested  liim 
with  the  Phrygian  cap  and  trowsers,  which  were  the  distin- 
guishing signs  they  gave  to  all  barbarians;  that  is,  to  all 
other  nations  except  their,  own  and  the  Greeks. 

The  serpent,  dog,  reptiles,  and  other  mystic  signs  which 

*  Cicer.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii  cap.  26.    Strab.  lib.  xv.  p.  1064. 
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surround  Mithra,  hare  been  fuHy  discussed  m  miuiy  learned 

treatises,  to  which,  if  cnrioiis,  you  may  refer.* 

Prom  the  Hail  of  the  Animals  we  pass  into  another  great 
saloon,  supported  by  columns  of  Qiallo^mtico  marble;  at 
one  end  of  which,  wrapt  in  his  pallium,  and  wielding  his 
thunderbolts,  sits  Jupiter,  who  may  in  some  sort  be  called 
the  &ther  of  l;his  Museum,  as  he  was  of  the  gods,  for  his  was 
the  first  statue  that  was  eyer  placed  here. 

At  the  other  end,  rechning  m  all  the  abandonment  of  grief, 
is  the  beautiful  and  sorrowing  statue  of  the  lost  Cleopatra, 
perhaps  the  same  which  was  made  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
Augustus.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  represent  Anadne 
Mlandonata,  but  there  seems  to  be  too  much  of  fulness  in  the 
figure,  and  of  Asiatic  voluptuousness — ^to  accord  with  any- 
thmg  but  the  Egyptian  Queen;  not  to  mention  the  serpent 
on  the  arm,  or,  as  some  mil  haye  it,  the  bracelet  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent — ^though  why,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  art, 
should  such  an  unmeaning  ornament  be  at  all  introduced  into 
heroic  sculpture  ?  And  why  should  it  not  be  gilt,  as  when 
introduced  into  sculpture  of  any  kind,  bracelets  invariably 
were  ?  It  is  particularly  recorded,  too,  that  Cleopatra  was 
found  after  her  death  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  this  statue 
ifl  represented,  with  her  right  arm  thrown  back  behind  her 
liead.t  According  to  some  writers,  it  represents  the  repose 
of  Venus;  to  others,  a  sleeping  Nymph.  If  it  had  been 
Venus,  she  would  most  probably  have  been  unrobed;  if  a 
Nymph,  she  would  have  had  her  urn.  It  has  been  also  sup- 
posed to  be  Semele. 

After  Cleopatra,  the  famous  seated  statues  of  the  two 
Greek  poets — ^though  the  character  of  their  countenances  is 
perhaps  rather  that  of  philosophers, — are  by  far  the  finest  in 
this  noble  haU.     That  of  Menander  is  particularly  beautiful. 

Of  the  numerous  statues  it  contains,  the  Shepherd  Paris, 
lu  his  Phiygian  cap,  seated  on  a  rock,  with  the  apple  in  hia 
hand,  as  if  considering  to  whom  to  give  it ;  a  Eoman  lady, 
(christened  LiviaJ)  whose  noble  figure  W.  Poussin  delighted 

*  Vandal  De  Antiq.  qtiin.  et  marrn.  P.  della  Terra  Monument.  Vit. 
Ant  de  Mithra.  cap.  i.  &c 

t  Vide  Winkelman,  Hist,  de  TArt.  lir.  vi.  cap.  6,  who  cites  Galen,  ad 
Piflon.  de  Theriaca,  torn.  xiii.  cap.  8,  p.  841,  Edit.  Charter. 

X  Winkelman  maintains  that  the  head  is  modem. 
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to  study;  a  befiutiM  little  Muse;  a  Diana;  a  basso  r^ey^ 
of  Micnael  An^elo's,  repvesfflxting  one  of  the  Medici  raising 
virtue  and  expdling  vice;  the  bust  of  Nero,  with  the  laurel 
crown  he  won  at  the  Olympic  games;  the  admirahle  busts, 
supposed  to  be  of  Gate  aM  Portia,  with  those  of  JuHus 
Cffisar,  HadrimL  and  the  beauitiful  Antiuoua,  are  all  that  I 
can  now  remember  to  hare  seen  in  mj  hasty  pn^^ress  through 
this  noble  gallery. 

In  on  a^oining  room,  the  richness,  beauty,  and  delicacy 
of  which  almost  transport  us  into  the  fabled  r^ona  of  en* 
chantment,  supported  by  columns  and  pilasters  of  tranjEh* 
parent  alabaster,  adorned  with  ancient  bassi  relievi  oi  ex- 
quisite sculpture,  and  floored  with  the  bright  pictured  mosaics 
of  imperial  palaces,  the  imperishable  colours  of  which  seem 
reflected  in  the  classic  desagns  of  the  painted  ceiling  above — 
in  this  beauti&d  chamber  are  arranged,  in  marble  xuches,  the 
famous  Gtuiymede,  perhaps  the  finest  extant;  the  crouidiiiig 
Venus;  the  JPaun  of  Hadrian's  villa,  in  Bosso  JitHco,  with  his 
sparkHng  eyes,  his  festive  ^e,  his  pendent  grapes,  his  bas* 
ket,  his  pedum,  and  his  goat;;  a  beautiM  Bacchante,  full  of 
Grecian  grace;  a  Nymph  of  Diana  bearing  a  torch;  Adonis 
— ^but  if  I  begin  to  particularize  thus,  we  shall  never  get 
through  the  Vatican.  This  beautiful  litide  apartment  is  called 
the  Stanza  delU  Masc^iere^  &om  the  ancient  masks  which 
form  the  subiect  of  the  mosaic  on  the  floor.  The  view  from 
the  balcony  m  front  of  the  windows,  is  that  which  gave  the 
name  of  Behidere  to  this  Museum,  and  in  consequence  to  the 
Apollo,  and  some  of  its  finest  pieces  of  sculpture. 

It  commands  a  prospect  over  the  vale  of  the  Tib^r  to  the 
pine-covered  height  of  Monte  Mario;  but  the  hues  which  the 
brilliant  sky  of  Italj  sheds  over  it,  must  be  seen,  belore  its 
beauty  can  be  imagmed. 

Our  admiration  was  next  called  forth  by  the  Hall  of  the 
Muses,  who  fill  a  temple  worthy  of  themselves.  The  heavenly- 
Sisters  are  ranged  around,  seemingly  unconsciously  lost  in  the 
blissful  paradise  of  fancy,  or  touching  their  golden  harps, 
or  burstmg  into  strains  of  unpremeditated  eloquence;  whilst 
Apollo  MusageteSy  or  more  properly  Outharoedus,  dressed  in 
the  flowing  robes  he  wears  when  he  leads  the  sacred  Nine,  is 
striking  the  lyre  in  the  wrapt  ecstasy  of  inspiration.  These 
invaluable  statues  were  found  in  the  Villa  Adriana. 
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Between  the  figures  <tf  tbe  Muses  are  appropriatelj  ranged 
tke  Gtreeiaa  Termini  of  the  ancieat  poeis  and  philosopfaero — 
of  Sophocles  aad  Euripides,  Socrates  and  Alcibiadea.  The 
freseo  pamting  of  the  vaulted  roof  represents  Apollo,  with 
the  Muses,  and  the  Bards  whom  on  earth  thej  had  in- 
spired. All  here  is  in  unisoa  with  this  Temple  sacred  to 
iheKine. 

We  passed  on  to  a  yast  eireular  hall  of  still  more  striking 
magnificence,  surrounded  hj  busts  and  statues  of  oolosstd 
nze  and  the  most  exquisite  sculpture;  amongst  which,  our 
eye,  as  it  raptdly  glanced  around,  was  caught  hj  the  majestic 
form  of  the  b^ii^nant  Geres — ^the  warl£e  Juno  Lfuauvina, 
or  Juno  Sospita,  in  her  goat-iddn  garb,  her  dart,  her  buckler, 
and  her  hebnei^  rushing  to  batue — and  the  same  goddess, 
airayed  in  her  regal  diadem  as  Queen  of  Heaven.  The  beau- 
tifol  statue  of  BJ^^eules  Commodus  (or  Oommodus  as  Her- 
cuks,)  bearing  in  his  arms  the  child  he  loved  to  play  with ; 
the  imperial  busts  of  Hadrian;  the  downcast  pensive  glance 
of  his  ms^araMe  and  idolized  fihvourite,  AntinoiM,  the  most 
beaatiful  of  mentals;  the  majesty  of  Jupiter,  the  King  of 
Heaven,  and  the  dark  and  grisly  head  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  the 
Monarch  of  Hell,  once  erowned  with  the  sevenfold  rays  of 
tbe  planets;  the  head  of  Ocean,  entwined  with  grapes,  as 
synonymous  of  plenty;  together  with  many  others,  wnich  I 
forbear  to  enumerate,  attracted  our  attention. 

In  the  centre,  elevated  above  a  beautiful  ancient  mosaic 
pavement — which  eneirdes  the  colossal  head  of  Medusa,  and 
.  represents  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapith»* — 
stands  a  stupendous  porphyry  vase,  which  almost  fills  this 
imm^oe  hall  with  its  vast  cu*cumference.  It  is  of  one  piece, 
and  measures  forty-two  feet  round. 

We  entered  the  HaU  of  the  Grecian  Cross  by  magnificent 
gates  of  bronze,  the  doorway  of  which  is  sustained  by  two 
cdossal  Egyptian  male  Caryatidest  of  granite,  brought  from 

*  Foond  in  the  Baiiifl  of  Ocriculum  on  the  Tiber^  about  fifty  miles 
from  Borne. 

t  I  am  aware  this  term  is  improperly  used  here,  though  the  error  is 
80  general^  that  it  would  perhaps  seem  like  pedantry  to  avoid  it.  But 
Catyatides  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  female  bearers  of  entablatures 
only,  and  are  supposed  to  have  received  their  name  from  the  captive 
women  of  Caiia^  whom,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  conquest, 
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the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  yilla  at  Tivoli,  and  both  supposed  to 
yepresent  Antinous  under  the  figure  of  an  Egyptian  priest 
or  Deity. 

In  this  hall  stands  the  immense  porphyry  Sarcophagi  of 
the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother,  and/  of  Constantia,  the 
daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who,  being  the  first 
Christian  princesses  in  the  world,  were  of  course  canonized 
as  saints,  as  their  Pagan  predecessors  had  been  deified  as 
goddesses. 

The  mosaic  pavement  in  this  hall^  which  represents  masks 
and  other  grotesque  designs,  with  a  head  of  Minerva  in  the 
centre,  was  brought  from  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  have  belonged  to  Cicero's  Tusculan  villa.  You  may 
conceive  with  what  respect  I  gazed  at  the  very  figures  on 
which  his  eyes  must  have  rested,  amidst  the  philosophic 
pursuits  and  domestic  virtues  of  home,  and  with  what  vene- 
ration I  set  my  foot  on  the  spot  where  his  must  have  so  often 
trodden. 

These  brilliantly  beauti^  ancient  pavements  are  all  judi- 
ciously placed  in  the  middle  of  these  halls,  and  secured  frt)m 
injury  by  a  light  railing. 

Between  a  double  colonnade  of  Ghrecian  marble  and  Orien- 
tal granite,  we  ascended  a  magnificent  marble  staircase,  and 
from  the  top  leaned  over  the  bronze  balustrade  to  look  down 
upon  the  h^  of  the  Grecian  Cross,  and  through  the  folding 
doors  into  the  Eotunda  beyond  it,  where  the  figure  of  the 
colossal  Ceres  stood  in  majesty  that  awed  us  into  redoubled 
admiration. 

Erom  hence  we  turned  into  a  beautiful  little  circular  hali 
called  the  Stanza  delta  Biga,  from  the  Biga,  or  Circus  Car 
of  richly  sculptured  marble  which  stands  in  the  centre,  drawn, 
by  two  fiery  steeds,  not  quite  one  of  which  is  ancient  and 
highly  beautiM;  the  other  is  a  tolerable  copy.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  ancient  has  reliefs,  some  of  which,  on  the  sarco- 
phagi of  mfants,  represent  the  sports  of  the  Circus  in  all 
their  minutiae,  and  with  all  the  tragical  accidents  that  so  often 
attended  them.  The  little  Loves  that  here  act  as  charioteers, 
perched  upon  the  horses,  overthrown  and  crushed  among  the 

the  Athenians  represented  thus,  as  slaves  supporting  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  in  their  teniples.  Male  figures,  when  so  employed  in  archi- 
hectare,  were  by  the  Greeks  called  Atlantes.  by  the  Bomans  Telamoues. 
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wheels,  experience  the  real  &te  of  too  many  of  the  competitors. 
A  victorious  Auriga,  or  Charioteer,  (I  belieye  unique,)  with 
the  pahn  of  yictorj  in  his  hand,  and  his  tunic  bound  with  a 
tenfold  zone,  standB  among  the  statues  in  this  beautiful  little 
^  hall.  There  is  a  fine  Discobolus,  throwing  the  discus,  cer- 
tainlj  in  a  veij  singular  attitude;  but  we  need  scarcely  pre- 
tend, at  this  time  of  day,  to  dispute  its  aocuracj,  although 
some  connoisseurs  have  attempted  to  prove  it  quite  incorrect. 
The  statues  of  the  Bearded,  or  Indian  Bacchus;  a  Boman, 
with  his  head  covered  as  if  in  the  act  of  sacrificing;  a  Grecian, 
christened  Phocion,  (on  mere  supposition,  as  usual,)  and  a 
Gladiator,  are  aU  well  worthy  of  notice. 

From  hence  we  proceeded  through  long  galleries  filled 
with  statues,  busts,  bassi  relievi,  and  sarcophagi ;  with  beau- 
ti&l  candelabras,  altars,  and  inscriptions;  with  immense 
ancient  vases  formed  in  the  most  classical  shapes,  of  every 
variety  of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  jaspers,  marbles,  and 
alabasters ;  (of  very  many  of  which  no  other  specimen  is  to 
be  found  in  the  world)  ;  with  Egyptian  idols  and  Etruscan 
gods;  and  with  every  varied  monument  of  ancient  taste  and 
magnificence,  the  description  of  which  might  fill  volumes. 
We  then  traversed  the  long  geographical  gallery,  the  walls 
<^  which  are  covered  with  immense  maps  of  the  mountains, 
livers,  and  plains  of  Italy,  floating  on  a  vast  ocean  of  the 
deepest  azure,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  chambers  hung 
with  tapestry  woven  in  the  looms  of  Elanders,  and  copied 
from  the  Cartoons  of  Baphael,  which  were  painted  for  this 
purpose  by  order  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  who  considered  this 
tapestry  so  valuable,  that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  shewn 
on  particular  saints'  days.  It  would  have  said  more  for  the 
taste  of  this  great  patron  of  the  arts,*  if  he  had  taken  better 
care  of  the  precious  originals.  Of  these,  twelve  of  the 
largest  size  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  nor  is  it  known  what 
be«une  of  them.  Of  the  smaller  ones,  seven  are  happily 
preserved  in  England,t  the  rest  are  irrecoverably  lost.     We 

*  The  reputation  of  Leo  X.,  as  the  great  enlightened  Patron  of  the 
Arts,  seems  indeed  to  have  been  cheaply  earned ;  for  what  can  be  said 
&r  the  taste  and  discernment  of  the  man,  who  set  no  value  on  the  Car- 
toons of  Haphael,  treated  Leonardo  da  Yinci  with  neglect,  despised  the 
genius  of  Ariosto,  and  employed  Michael  Angelo,  during  his  whole  Pon- 
tificate, in  working  at  a  quarry ! 

t  Besides  those  at  Hampton  Court,  two  of  the  original  cartoons  of 
^phael  are  buried^  rather  than  preserved,  at  Boughton  House,  an  un- 
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may  indeed  gaze  upon  tbmn  in  these  tapestry  oofiies,  but  it 
is  httle  better  than  looking;  at  a  ooUection  of  beauti&l  plants 
in  a  Horttts  Siccus.  StiU,  hoMreTer,  thej  make  the  wonduv 
fill  perfection  of  these  grand  compositionB  so  apparent^  that 
they  awaken  one's  most  poignant  regret  for  the  Loss  of  such 
treasures  of  art  as  the  onginals  must  hare  been.  I  will  iust 
run  through  the  tantalizing  list  of  those  which  have  pedshed. 

First,  there  are  three  representing  the  Maaaacre  of  the 
Innocents. 

4.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

6.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

6.  The  Presentation  of  the  infant  Jesus  in  tiie  Temple. 

7.  The  Eesurrection  of  our  Saviour,  who  is  represented 
bursting  out  of  the  sepulchre, — ^perhaps  one  of  the  gmideat 
oompositionB  in  the  world. 

8.  The  Ascension  of  our  Saviour. 

9.  The  Supper  in  Emmaus. 

10.  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen. 

11.  The  Conversion  of  St.  Taul. 

12.  The  Holj  Spirit  descending  on  the  Apostles  aasemUad 
at  supper  with  the  three  Maries. 

18.  Iteligion,  Charity,  and  Justice,  in  the  Heavens ;  and 
beneath,  two  Lions,  and  other  symbolical  representaticma  of 
Leo  X.  and  his  virtues. 

Even  the  tapestry  copy  of  another,  the  Besoent  into 
Limbo,  is  destroyed;  and  one  or  two  more,  I  understood, 
were  hacked  in  pieces  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiars  of 
Charles  de  Bourbon,  at  the  sack  of  £<mie.  I  never  knew 
till  now,  that  the  Cartoons  we  possess  in  England,  form  ao 
small  a  part  of  those  which  Saphael  painted,  nor  ever  heard 
the  loss  of  the  others  mentioned.  And  I  find  it  scaroelj 
possible  to  convince  the  Boman  cognoscenti,  that  we  hanTB 
not  the  originals  of  them  all  in  England. 

We  were  informed  that  these  tapestries  were  conied  off 
by  the  French  in  1798,  and  at  last  found  in  the  possession  of 
a  Jew  in  Paris — ^who  had  already  burnt  two,  and  was  going 
to  bum  them  all,  for  the  sake  o/^the  gold  and  silver  wbi£ 
enters  largely  into  their  febiication ; — ^when  they  were  re- 
deemed from  destruction  by  the  present  Pone. 

The  Tapestry  Chambers  terminate  in  themr-&med  Onnere 

inhabited  seat  of  tiie  Dnke  of  Bucdench's  near  GeddiiigUm,  Noithaiiip. 
tonshire.  ^ 
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a  Mqffhello,  painted  in  fresco  by  liunself,  wbicfa  form  the 
€!rtpemity  of  the  Vatican  MaBeum.  From  the  fiirthest  of 
these  rooms,  a  door  leads  out  upon  the  upper  stoiy  of  the 
Arcades,  or  Loggie  di  lUiffuello,  and  a  staircase  oescends 
directly  down  to  the  court  below.  But  the  Chambers  were 
dosed;  the  hour  of  admittance  was  over,  and  indeed  the 
brightness  of  the  day  was  past,  so  long  had  we  lingered  in 
the  enchanted  gaUeries  of  the  Vatican.  For  want  of  another 
^fress,  therefore,  we  were  obliged,  not  unwillingly,  to  retrace 
<mr  way  through  them. 

Besides  the  immense,  and  to  those  who  hare  not  seen  it, 
the  incredible,  extent  of  that  part  of  this  wonderful  museum 
which  we  had  already  visited,  the  Vatican  contains  a  Picture 
OaUery,  oonsiBting  of  a  long  suite  of  rooms,  filled  with  the 
majrteipieces  of  painting — ^the  Oainere  and  Loggie  of  Eaphael, 
pamted  in  6esco  by  himself  and  his  pupils — the  Sistina  and 
Paohna  Chapek,  painted  in  fresco  by  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
Mtti ;  a  set  of  chambers  filled  with  sculpture,  not  generally 
open  to  the  public,  but  willingly  shewn  at  the  request  of  in- 
dxvidoals — and  the  Library,  the  halls  and  galleries  of  which 
abne  are  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet  m  length ! 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  another  gallery  is  building  for 
the  statuary,  which,  for  want  of  room,  is  at  present  piled  up 
in  the  magazine  of  the  Vatican.  Of  the  sculptures  there, 
the  finest  is  the  Statue  of  the  Nile. 

After  what  I  have  seen,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing 
tile  assertion  of  a  very  accurate  and  intelligent  Italian  friend 
of  ours,  that  you  cannot  see  the  Vatican  Museum  without 
walldng  a  mile  and  three  quarters !  It  is  not  that  it  would 
AetoaUy  measure  this  in  extent  (though  the  Museum  of 
Statues  alone  is  computed  to  be  a  mue),  ^ut  to  see  the 
whole,  including  statues,  paintings,  libraries,  chambers,  and 
duH)els,  you  must  pass  twice  through  the  Picture  Grallery 
and  the  Libraiy,  as  well  as  several  other  apartments,  so  that 
I  behere  the  complete  tour  wiH  be  more  rather  than  less. 

We  had  only  w^ed  through  the  Gallery  of  Statues,  for 
we  did  not  seem  te  have  lingered  any  where,  and  yet  we  had 
spent  the  whole  morning  inom*  progress ;  we  had,  however, 
]%ached  its  extremity,  and  we  had  not  yet  seen  what  I  came 
&ere  solely  to  see — 'the  ApoUo  Belvidere,  and  the  Laocoon. 

Ihe  onussion  was  intentional.     Our  guide  thought  (and 
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perliaps  with  reason)  tliat  if  we  saw  thein  first,  we  should 
look  at  nothing  afterwards,  and  now  pretended  that  ther 
could  not  be  seen  at  this  hour,  and  that  he  must  defer  shew- 
ing them  to  us  till  another  day ;  to  which,  reluctantly,  and 
with  secret  discontent,  we  were  compelled  to  agree.  In 
returning,  we  paused  a  moment  in  the  court,  and,  by  the 
murmuring  fountain  which  had  charmed  me  so  much — a 
door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  I  beheld,  standing  in 
solitary  majesty,  the  Apollo ! 

Never,  never  was  there  revealed  to  the  dreams  of  gifted 
genius  a  vision  of  such  celestial,  such  soul-beaming  beauty ! 
The  god  of  light,  and  poesy,  and  imagination,  stands  con- 
fessed to  our  dazzled  senses ;  and  well  does  he  stand  here, 
where  everything  seems  to  breathe  and  bum  with  his  essence, 
where  all  around  is  his  creation,  and  every  tributary  form 
bows  to  him !  He  is  no  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  though  he 
deigns  to  tread  it.  His  home  is  in  the  heavens.  He  looks, 
he  moves,  he  breathes  a  god.  Divinity  is  stamped  on  his 
brow ;  godlike  majesty  beams  from  his  front.  Those  "  hype- 
rion  cuns"  cluster  round  a  brow  formed  to  command.  Milton 
seems  to  have  had  in  view  his  divine  form,  in  his  description 
of  our  First  Parent — 

"  His  fair  lai^ge  front,  and  eye  sublime,  declared 
Absolute  rule ;  and  hyaclnthine  locks 
Bound  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad." 

His  is  not  merely  the  rude  power  of  physical  strength, 
that  nerves  the  muscles  and  swells  the  limbs  of  a  Hercules ; 
it  is  the  mi^ht  of  mind  which  raises  him  above  brute  force, 
and  makes  us  feel  that  "  a  God,  a  visible  Gk)d,"  is  before  ua, 
and  that  his  triumph  is  secure ;  for  vainly  would  a  mortal 
presume  to  contend  with  him. 

He  does  not  bend  on  us  that  serene  eye.  Some  object 
more  distant,  but  beneath  him,  for  a  moment  attracts  hia 
regard.  Some  feeling  of  transient  indignation  and  diR<1f^iT\ 
swells  his  nostril,  and  slightly  curls  his  nill  upper  lip.  Yet, 
dignified  and  unperturbed,  conscious  of  his  power  and  un- 
doubting  his  success,  he  gives  one  proud  glance  to  see  the 
reptile  he  scorns  perish  by  his  dart,  and  scarcely  pauses  in 
his  majestic  course.  That  the  Deity  has  just  deigned  to  slay 
the  Pythian  serpent,  is,  I  think,  so  evident  in  the  whole  air. 
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action,  and  expression  of  "  tlie  heavenly  archer,"  that  I  am 
astonished  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  it.* 

The  lefb  hand  and  arm  have  been  most  clumsily  restored 
by  some  bungling  sculptor.t  The  right  arm,  and  the  foot( 
aod  ankle,  which  were  fractured,  are  ancient ;  but  they  have 
been  so  badly  repaired,  that  everything  possible  has  beea 
done  to  injure  it,  but  in  vain.  That  it  is  the  finest  statue  in 
•  the  world,  I  feel  better  than  all  the  canons  of  criticism  can 
prove  it.  Yain,  indeed,  is  here  the  cold  language  of  critics 
and  connoisseurs.  The  heart  and  mind  feel  its  power,  and 
are  penetrated  with  its  transcendent  beauty.  The  Venus  di 
Medicis  is  beautiful ;  but  hers  is  mere  moital  beauty.  How 
far  removed  from  the  unapproachable  perfection  of  the 
heavenly  Apollo ! 

How  often,  while  I  gazed  upon  it  in  silent  and  unutter* 
able  admiration,  did  it  seem  to  be  instinct  with  spirit  and 
with  hfe !  How  often  did  I  feel  this  form  was  indeed  the 
habitation  of  a  deity !  And  is  it  the  creation  of  man  ?  Did 
he  call  it  forth  in  its  beauty,  and  endow  it  with  eternal  youth, 
to  dwell  in  the  light  of  immortality  on  earth  ?  Was  a  being, 
80  infinitely  superior,  formed  and  fashioned  by  his  hand  ?  It 
is  ideal  heauty  revealed  to  our  senses ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 

*  The  serpent  on  the  irnnk  of  the  tree  by  his  side,  the  only  way  in 
vhicfa  Python  could  be  introduced,  because  he  kills  him  from  afar,  has 
led  some  to  imagine  that  Apollo  appears  here  as  the  God  of  Medicine, 
sad  that  he  has  caused  some  pestilence  to  cease.  In  this  case  he  would 
not  haye  been  represented  as  having  just  thrown  one  of  his  darts,  for 
they  had  the  power  of  causing,  not  of  curing  plagues.  But  if  any  one 
can  look  at  this  inimitable  statue,  and  form  such  a  supposition,  rea- 
Mming  must  indeed  be  vain. 

Then  it  has  been  represented  that  the  employment  of  slaying  a  ser- 
pent is  beneath  the  majesty  of  the  god ;  but  let  us  recollect  it  was  a 
monster  that  had  spread  desolation  through  "  his  own  regions,**  and 
that,  armed  with  power  from  the  gods  to  destroy,  was  invincible  by 
human  force ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest  exertion,  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  dignity  of  the  godhead  in  the  deed. 

We  know  that  his  victory  over  the  monster  Python  was  considered 
of  80  much  importance,  that  the  town  of  Delphi  in  consequence  took  the 
name,  and  that  the  Pythian  Games  were  celebrated  in  commemoration 
of  it  ever  afterwards. 

t  Giovanangelo  Montorsoli. 

X  It  is  a  curioua  circumstance,  that- both  in  the  Apollo  and  the  Lao- 
eoon,  the  feet  are  of  unequal  length.  It  is  done  to  aid  the  per- 
cpective. 
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Bole  instance  that  man  is  indeed  capable  of  personifying  tlie 
image  of  fhat  sublime  perfection  whicb  is  formed  within  his 
soul.  Can  the  mind  revert  to  the  period  when  this  shapeless 
block  of  marble  was  hewn  from  the.  quarry,  without  amaze- 
ment— ^without  almost  being  tempted  to  think  that  the  being 
that  formed  it,  and  impressed  upon  it  those  attributes,  must 
have  been  endowed  with  more  than  mortal  powers  ?  I 
could  gaze  upon  it  for  ever  with  undiminished  admiration ; 
and  like  the  Athenian,  who  thought  him  unfortunate  that 
had  not  seen  the  Jupiter  Olympius  of  Phidias,  I  pity  the 
man  who  has  not  beheld  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

Description  would  be  the  excess  of  absurdity^;  even  the 
best  copies  are  vain.  No  cast,  drawing,  or  design,  that  I 
ever  beheld,  had  conveyed  to  my  mind  the  faintest  image  of 
its  perfection.  From  every  attempt  to  imprison  it  in  other 
moulds,  the  subtle  essence  of  beauty  escapes.  The  Divinity 
disdains  to  inhabit  a  meaner  form. 

You  will  think  me  mad — ^but  if  I  were,  I  am  not  the  first 
person  who  has  gone  mad  about  the  Apollo.  Another,  and  a 
far  more  unfortiuiate  damsel,  a  native  of  France,  it  is  related, 
at  the  Bight  of  this  matchless  statue,  lost  at  once  her  heart 
and  her  reason.  Day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  the 
fair  enthusiast  gazed  and  wept,  and  sighed  her  soul  away, 
till  she  became,  like  the  marble,  pale,  but  not  like  the  marble, 
oold.  Nor,  like  the  lost  Eloisa,  nor  the  idol  of  her  love,  could 
she  *' forget  herself  to  stone,'*  till  death  at  last  closed  the  ill- 
fated  passion,  and  the  life  of  "  the  maid  of  France." 

But  English  maids  don't  die  of  love — neither  for  men  noi 
statuss — therefore  I  hope  to  live  to  admire  the  Apollo. 

LETTBB.  Xn.— The  VATicjar. 

I  HADE  it  my  particular  request  yesterday  not  to  be 
shown  the  Iiaocoon;  I  could  bear  no  more.  My  mind  and 
soul  were  fiiU.  I  could  think  and  speak  of  notlnn^  but  the 
Apollo;  and,  through  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
nay,  even  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  that  noblest  creation  of 
human  art  returned  upon  me,  bright  in  immortal  youth,  and 
resplendent  in  beauty.  This  morning  we  returned  to  the 
Yatican,  and  again  and  a^ain  I  gazed  with  undiminished 
admiration  upon  this  matcmess  statue. 

It  was  found  near  Antium,  in  the  ruins  of  a  Boman  vQla, 
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mippofled  to  hvre  oxiginiillj  belonged  to  Nero,  for  it  was  his 
&voi]zite  Tetieat,  as  well  as  his  birui-place.* 

The  name  of  its  great  sculptor  is  unknown.  His  memory 
has  passed  fiK>m  the  earth,  and  ohliTum  equally  involyes  the 
period  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  date  of  the  work.  From 
its  exedlenee,  it  was  originally  ascribed  by  Winkelman,  and 
all  the  Clitics  of  his  day,  to  t&  great  meridian  of  aculpture, 
the  9ge  of  Alexander  the  Great;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
now  umrersally  reoogmsed  to  be  of  Italian  marble;  so  that, 
though  beyond  all  question  the  work  of  some  great  Ghredan 
artist,  it  must  have  been  ^cecuted  in  Italy,  and  cannot, 
therelbre,  be  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  empire;  for, 
durii^  the  r^ubHc,  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  not  suffi- 
ciently dissCTednatedyixor  the  wealth  and  patronage  of  priyate 
individuals  sutfiicien^y  powerful,  to  allure  the  finished  sculp- 
tors of  Greece  to  Borne.  By  some  critics,  this  unriyalled 
statoe  is  atiaibuted  to  the  ^*etgn  of  Hadrian;  by  others,  to 
that  of  Nero;  by  many,  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  fine  copy  from 
some  great  masterpiece  of  the  Alexandnan  age,  and,  mm  the 
peculiarfy  thin  folds  of  the  chlamys,t  the  original  has  been 
conjectured  to  hare  been  a  bronze  statue. 

1  remember,  PBny  describes  a  fiunous  bronze  statue  of 
ApoUo  killing  a  serpent  with  his  darts,  the  work  of  Pytha- 
goras; and  it  strikes  me  as  not  improbable,  that  the  Apollo 
Behidero  may  be  a  cop^,  made  perhaps  in  the  age  of  Nero, 
firom  that  great  masterpiece  of  Grecian  «culpture.  But  vain 
are  now  all  our  specuMions.  All  that  we  can,  or  need  ever 
know  ci  this  admirable  statue,  is,  that  it  is  supremely  beau- 
tifid;  and  if  it  be  a  copy,  we  have  scarcely  a  wish  for  the 
original. 

JGa  a  samilar  alcove  of  this  court,  we  were  shown  the  Per- 
seus, and  the  two  Pugilists  of  Oanova,  the  only  modem 
statues  whieh  have  been  admitted  into  the  Museimi  of  the 
Taticaii. 

To  turn  ^m  the  contemplation  of  the  Apollo  to  look  on 
any  other  sculpture,  ancient  or  modem,  is  exposing  it  to  a 
feuful  test;  and  the  Pnmeus  unfortunately  recalls  to  us, 

*  TACDonn^  Ana.  lib.  zv.  cap.  23,  lib.  xir.  cap.  4. 

t  A  short  Grecian  mantle,  the  only  irapery  erer  used  in  the  heroic 
style  of  sculpture,  in  which  heroes  and  Gods  are  represented.  Except- 
ing this,  they  are  inyariably  nnde. 
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with  pecnlkr  force,  tlie  imi^e  of  tliat  inimitable  work.  At 
the  first  glance  the  resembhnce  strikes  us,  and  we  see  that 
it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  artiErt  when  he  conceiyed  his  own. 
Unconsciouslj,  perhaps,  the  idea  predominated;  jet  aa  it 
was  destined  to  replace  the  Apollo,  when  carried  off,  as  it 
was  believed,  for  ever,  bj  the  Eronch,  Canoya  might  wish  to 
recall  it  to  those  who  could  see  it  no  more.  The  Perseus  ia 
undeniably  beautiful — ^but  is  it  not  the  mere  beauty  of  form 
and  feature?  He  is  strikinglj  graceful — ^but  is  it  not  the 
grace  taught  by  art?  His  air  and  attitude,  his  very  tread, 
have  something  in  them  studied,  and  of  stage  effect,  remote 
&om  the  truth  and  freedom  of  nature.  He  looks  more  like 
a  being  representing  apart,  than  actually  doing  the  deed — 
more  Hke  an  actor  of  Perseus,  than  Perseus  himself.  It  haa 
been  said,  too,  that  the  position  is  out  of  .nature; — ^thatno 
man  could  stand  as  Perseus  is  standing. 

It  has  been  censured,  and  not  perhaps  altogether  without 
justice,  as  effeminate;  it  is  in  feminine  beauiy  that  Canoya 
excels,  and  its  character,  rather  than  that  of  the  hero,  he  has 
impressed  u^on  this  work.  It  is,  indeed,  a  being  too  soft 
and  refined  tor  a  man,  much  less  for  a  warrior,  yet  it  doea 
not  bear  the  character  of  a  god.  The  head  is  fine,  and  its 
expression,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Medusa's  head,  haye  been 
deservedly  admired.  The  arms  and  the  contour  of  the  limbs 
are  beautiful — ^perhaps  too  delicately  beautifid.  But  with 
all  its  faults,  (and  comparing  it,  as  one  cannot  help  doing, 
with  the  standard  of  the  Apollo,  is  it  wonderful  we  should 
see  all  these,  and  more?)  the  Perseus  is  an  honour  to  mo- 
dem statuary,  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  its  distinguished 
artist. 

To  judge  of  the  Pugilists,  it  is  necessary  to  take  along  with 
you  the  story.  Creugas — ^you  must  redly  excuse  me  if  I 
always  take  it  for  granted  you  are  quite  as  ignorant  as 
myself,  and  never  having  heard  of  such  a  person  till  I  saw 
him  personified  here,  I  conclude  you  may  be  in  the  same 
predicament,— Creugas,  a  celebrated  pugilist,  in  an  evil 
hour,  agreed  to  abide,  in  an  unguarded  posture,  the  onset  of 
his  antagonist,  Damossenus,  who  is  here  represented  in  the 
act  of  aiming  the  fatal  blow  on  the  stomach,  which  laid 
his  rival  lifeless  at  his  feet.*  The  figure  of  the  a& 
*  The  stoxy  is  in  Pausaihas. 
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eailant  is  eyidentlj  that  whicli  is  the  fayonrite  with  the 
sculptor. 

Bespectmg  the  merits  of  the  Pu^lists,  there  will  be  manj 
opinions.  I  can  conceive,  that,  while  some  think  them  little 
inferior  to  the  Wrestlers,  the  G^ladiators,  and  the  Her- 
cnleses  of  ancient  art,  others  will  discern  in  them  only  false 
anatomy,  erroneous  conception,  vulgarity,  bad  taste,  and 
hyperbolical  exaggeration  of  attitude  and  expression — ^that 
while  their  admirers  only  see  the  perfection  of  vigour  and 
energy,  their  contemners  will  find  in  them  a  new  proof  how 
narrow  is  the  line  that  divides  sublimity  from  bombast,  and 
force  of  expression  firom  caricature. 

In  another  CahineUo  of  this  court  stands  the  much-dis« 
puted— but  indisputably  beautiful  figure,  that  has  been  suc- 
cessively termed  the  Antinous,  the  Meleager,  and  the  Mer- 
cury, ctf  unrivalled  excellence.  It  originally  received  the 
first  of  these  names  from  its  downward  glance,  which  gives 
an  air  of  resemblance  to  the  beautiful  Q-recian.  But  so 
striking  is  the  head  and  bust  of  Antinous,  that,  had  it  been 
intended  for  him,  we  should  not  have  had  room  to  doubt. 
By  "Winkelman,  it  was  pronounced  a  Meleager — ^though 
destitute  of  every  distinguishing  mark — ^from  the  real  or  fan- 
cied resemblance  it  bears  to  the  undoubted  statue  of  the 
successful  hunter  of  Calydon. 

By  the  critics  and  connoisseurs,  and  what  is  &r  more  im- 
portant— ^tbe  great  sculptors  of  the  present  day — it  is  thought 
to  bear  the  physiognomy  and  character  of  Mercury.  The 
arm  which  is  oroken  off  may,  from  its  position,  have  held  the 
caducous.  The  want  of  wings  is  no  objection,  for  it  was  only 
when  represented  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  that  he  was 
necessarily  "feathered."  He  stands  here  as  the  Gk)d  of 
Arts,  the  inroirer  of  Genius.* 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  set  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Ganova  and  Thorwaldsen;  but  I  own  this  beautiful  statue 
does  not  strike  me  as  bearing  the  attributes  of  a  god.  I 
should  recognise  in  it  the  perfection  of  youth,  of  manly 
mortal  beaufy,  and  strength. 

In  this,  as  in  the  Apollo,  and  every  other  great  work  of 

♦  Yet  in  the  beautiful  bronze  statue  at  Naples,  of  Mercury  sitting, 
which  bears  the  same  meditative  sedate  character,  if  I  remember  right 
the  feet  are  winged. 
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the  Orecuizi  wdiool,  its  charm  does  not  consist  merelj  in  the 
corporeal  beauty — ^in  the  83mMnetry  of  conformation;  it  is, 
that  we  feel  this  form  is  inhalnted  l^  a  soul  capable  of 
all  that  can  exalt  and  dignify  our  nakue,  and  ^ed  to 
heav^y  things.  It  is  the  ideal  beaoxty  that  we  wurship. 
The  exquisite  form  and  expression  of  the  hesd  and  coun- 
tenance— ^the  broad  and  swelMng  chert-^the  air  of  coziaei0B3 
youth  that  breathes  around  it — ^the  unstudied  graee,  and  the 
latent  powers  of  soul  that  it  exhibits,  are  beyond  all  praise. 
The  upper  part  of  the  statue  is  faultiess;  but  the  1^  are 
clumsy  and  ilL-shap^d.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
work  of  the  age  of  Hadrian,  but  indisputably  of  Gbecian  art. 
It  is  also  of  (^ecian  marble.  It  was  found  on  the  Esquiline 
TTill^  near  the  Church  of  S.  S,  MarHno  e  Sylveaiiro,  whidi 
stands  on  a  part  of  the  Baths  of  GDitais.  If  it  fonned  one  of 
their  ornaments,  it  was  probably  of  more  orot^it  date  than 
the  reign  of  Hadrian;  but  it  may  hare-stood  in  some  one  of 
the  many  great  houses  of  the  Boman  patricians^  which  w^e 
situated  on  this  MIL* 

In  the  last  comportment  of  the  same  court  stands  the 
Laocoon. 

K  in  the  Apollo  we  see  the  folneis  of  manly  grace,  and 
more  than  mortal  beauty — t£  the  serenily  of  the  godhead 
shines  on  his  commanding  brow,  in  the  Laocoon  we  behold 
a  being  of  our  own  nature  struggling  be&re  us  in  the  heart- 
rending anguish  of  parental  affection,  and  the  ccmvulsiTe 
agonies  of  an  instantaneously  impending  unnatinral  death. 

The  blood  curdles  at  that  mreadfiil  tragedy.  On  that 
hoary  head  sits  horror,  in  her  deepest,  daikest,  deadliest  sub- 
limity. We  behold  the  father  in  that  last,  bitterest  moment 
of  high-wrought  agony,  when  he  hears  the  fidnt  cry  of  his 
helpless  offspring,  who  vainly  cling  to  him  for  protection — 
sees  them  entwined  with  himself  in  the  inextricable  rings  of 
these  horrid  reptiles,  from  whose  touch  nature  recoils,  and 
shrinks  in  agony  of  spirit  from  their  opening  fangs — ^terror 
and  corporeal  anguish  mingling  with  the  pangs  of  parental 
love  and  the  tortures  of  despairl  The  distorted  face — the 
rolling  eye — ^the  ghastly  coimtenance — ^the  bristling  hair — 
the  racked  and  working  muscles — ^the  starting  sinews  and 
distended  limbs  of  Laocoon,  give  us  the  picture  of  kuman 
*  Vide  Mabtial,  Plint's  Letters^  &c 
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nataie  in  its  last  stage  of  honor  and  of  suffering;  and  tbat 
it  ii  hmaaQ  natiire,  our  de^shnddering  sympatliy  makes  us 
leel  too  welL  Can  it  be  marble  that  thus  expresses  the  deep 
and  eomplicated  paasifma  of  the  soul,  and  haorows  up  all  the 
feelmgs  of  our  nature? 

To  the  ^  iinspeaJBabk  subHmity  of  the  figure  of  the  Laoooon 
Imnsel^  eveary  tongue  does  homage;  in  its  perfection,  keen* 
eyed  eritieism  has  nerer  espied  a  &iilt.  But  it  is  generally 
and  traiy  said,  that  the  children  are  not  f(Mnned  like  natare. 
Tkey  are  diminutiTe  men.  This  is  true;  but  they  ought 
not  to  be  cankered  apart  from  the  mabi  figure — they  are 
sabordinate  objects  in  the  group*  Look  on  them,  not 
separately  or  individually,  but  as  a  whole.  Your  eye,  your 
soul,  your  sympathy,  is  with  the  Laoeoon  himself.  And  see 
how  they  group  with  him  ?  Would  the  chubby-faced,  unde- 
fined forms,  and  inexpressiye  features  of  cmldhood,  haye 
barmonized  with  that  agonized  form  ?  No,  the  great  artist 
hae  wisely  sacnfioed  truth  of  detail  to  general  effect. 

But  although  to  metamorphose  them  into  infancy  would 
nttierly  spoil  the  group,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  if  their 
coBc^tion  be  fine,  their  exeeution  is  fiur  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Laoeoon  himself;  so  far,  indeed,  that  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  tb^  are  l^e  work  of  the  same  artist ;  and 
one  of  the  first  of  cntics*  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  the 
sculptors  t  whom  Phny  mentions  as  being  the  authors  of  this 
nnnvalled  work,  the  figure  of  the  Laoeoon  was  executed  by 
Agesander  the  Ehodian,  and  the  children  hr  Athenodorus 
and  Polidorus,  who  are  believed  to  have  been  his  sons.  It  is 
now  evident  that  the  children  have  been  executed  separately, 
and  joined  to  the  principal  figure,  though  it  was  done  with 
such  nicety,  that  in  Plmy's  time  they  seemed  to  be  all 
farmed  of  one  block,  (eof  uno  lapide  eum  eb  liberoi,) 

It  adds,  if  possible,  to  the  inexpressible  interest  with 
which  we  regard  this  wonderful  masterpiece,  which  sculpture 
has  never  equalled,  to  know,  that  durmg  all  the  ages  that 
hare  passed  since  it  was  formed,  the  poets,  the  philosophers, 
and  the  pvinces,  whose  genius  and  virtues  have  blessed  and 
enlightened  the  world,  have  gazed  upon  it  with  the  same 

*  Vids  WnwKLMAN,  lib.  vi  cap.  3 — 10. 

t  Faexe  Bimkmi  mrtifieea  A^eaander  et  Polidorus  et  Athenodorus 
Bodil    Flint,  lib.  zxziv.  cap^  8. 
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admiration  we  now  feel — ^that  Titus  and  Trajan*  haye 
admired  it — ^that  Pliny  tas  praised  it — ^and  Virgil  himself 
must  bare  beheld  it ;  K>r  so  close  is  the  resemblance  between 
the  description  in  the  .Sneid  and  the  statue,  that  it  is  certain 
the  poet  must  either  have  copied  the  sculptor,  or  the  sculptor 
realized  the  conception  of  the  poet.  And  as  the  great  arfcists 
who  sculptured  the  Laocoon  lived  about  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  we  must  conclude  that  Yirgil,  and  consequently 
that  Augustus,  Horace,  and  MecaBuas,  must  have  beheld  and 
admired  its  matchless  sublimity.  Three  thousand  years  have 
passed  away  since  it  was  formed,  and  still  it  stands  in  un- 
changed, undiminished  perfection.  It  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  eveiT  successiye  generation  that  the  hand  of  Time 
has  swept  mto  the  common  tomb;  and,  while  the  world 
remains,  it  will  be  the  wonder  and  the  praise  of  the  genera- 
tions yet  to  come ! 

Incomprehensible  power  of  Q-enius !  that  woikest  thy  own 
immortahty — ^that  in  thy  sublime  aspirations  after  perfec- 
tion, seemest  to  diyest  thyself  of  the  trammels  of  matter,  to 
soar  even  into  the  heavens,  to  behold  revealed  the  blissful 
creations  of  fancy,  the  purer  worlds  of  beauty  and  of  truth, 
and  to  bring  down  upon  earth  the  fair  forms  of  light  and 
love  that  dwell  in  brightness  there — 0  thou!  wondroiisly 
endowed  with  that  deep  powerful  glance  of  intuitive  percep- 
tion, which  alone  penetrates  the  ludden  mysteries  of  nature 

*  It  was  fonnd  in  the  Batbs,  or  rather  the  Palace  of  Titus,  on  the 
yeiy  spot  where  it  is  described  by  Pliny  to  have  stood,  and  where  it 
must  have  often  been  seen  by  Trajan,  who  enlarged  and  frequented  them. 
One  arm  of  the  Laocoon  (the  right)  was  wanting;  but  it  has  been  so 
ably  restored,  though  only  in  plaster,  that  the  deficiency  is  scarcely  a 
blemidi.  Though  it  is  not  certain  what  modem  artist  had  the  merit  of 
this  restoration,  yet,  as  it  is  known  that  Michael  Angelo  was  charged 
with  its  execution,  and  as  it  is  in  the  memory  of  some  old  Italians,  that 
the  marble  arm  he  had  destined  for  it,  but  left  unfinished  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  was  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  arm  it  now  bears  was  his  plaster  model.  It  is  too 
good,  at  least,  to  be  the  work  of  a  very  difiTerent  Angelo,  {Cfiovanangdo, 
the  same  who  restored  the  left  arm  of  the  Apollo,)  to  whom,  prolMibly 
from  the  similarity  of  the  names,  it  has  been  sometimes  attributed.  It 
has  likewise  been  of  late  ascribed  to  Bernini ;  but  it  is  unfortunate  for 
his  claim  to  it,  that  it  was  executed  fifty  years  before  he  was  bom.  The 
two  broken  arms  of  the  children  have  been  wretchedly  restored.  Pos- 
sibly they  may  have  been  done  by  CHovanangelo. 
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—searches  out  the  dark  passions  of  the  soul,  unfolds  the 
secrets  of  our  being,  and  brings  to  view  the  unfathomed 
horrors  of  death  and  of  despair — What  art  thou,  and  whither 
dost  thou  tend?  light  of  the  world!  whose  living  fires 
stream  with  unquenchable  beams  through  the  long  course  of 
departed  or  of  coming  time,  illuminating  the  darkness  of 
past  ages,  and  tinging  the  future  with  glory  and  promise — 
Dj  whose  mysterious  force  we  are  elevated  to  rtipture,  or 
transfixed  with  horror — ^we  know  thy  immortality — ^we 
acknowledge  thy  influence — ^we  feel  thy  power ! 

Tou  wiS,  I  know,  think  me  distracted,  and  expect,  of 
course,  that  my  next  letter  will  be  dated  jfrom  Bedlam ;  or, 
as  1  am  not  at  present  exactly  in  its  neighbourhood,  from 
the  Ogpedale  de*  Fazzi,  the  asylum  for  the  unfortunate 
lunatics  who  lose  their  wits  at  Bome.  People,  however, 
cannot  well  lose  what  they  never  possessed;  and  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  my  good  mend,  1  have  not  lost  mine  here. 

LETTER  Xin.— The  Walls  kstd  Gates  op  Eome. 

I  rDTD  myself  wholly  unable  to  attend  to  any  thing  modem 
at  !Bome,  before  1  have  seen  all  that  is  ancient ;  and,  iar 
from  jimiblifLg  together  ruins,  churches,  palaces,  pictures, 
statues,  and  museums,  in  one  wide  chaos  of  confusion,  as  1 
see  others  ^do,  I  find  the  antiquities  by  themselves  more 
than  sufficient  to  employ  my  undivided  attention ;  so  that, 
having  satisfied  the  first  cravings  of  curiosity,  by  seeing 
every  thing  in  the  usual  heterogeneous  sort  of  peU-mefi 
manner,  I  have  resolved  to  visit  the  remains  of  Ancient 
Rome,  in  her  hills,  her  forums,  her  temples,  her  baths,  her 
theatres,  her  tombs,  and  her  aqueducts,  in  distinct  succession, 
without  regard  to  their  local  situation,  in  order  to  form  as 
clear  an  idea  of  what  they  once  were,  as  the  obscurity  in 
which  they  are  now  involved  will  admit.  But  no  small 
difficulty  attends  this  research ;  for  every  stranger  must  still 
feel  the  truth  of  Petrarch's  observation,  that  "  Eome  is  no- 
where so  little  known  as  in  Rome." 

First,  however,  let  us  look  back  for  a  moment  on  the 
gradual  grovd;h  of  Eome  from  the  beginning, — see  the 
succession  in  which  the  Seven  Hills  were  added  to  the  city, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  trace  the  extension  of  the  walls,  their 
changes,  and  their  decay. 

TOL.  I.  I 
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With  wkftt  Bcni  of  fence  Bomtdus  encbded  the  Palatine^ 
or  what  fortifications  he  erected  on  the  Capitol  to  shelter  hia 
infant  Borne,  it  would  now  be  vain  to  inquire,  if  it  were 
interesting  to  know.  We  only  learn,  that  having  with  his 
own  hand  drawn  a  furrow  round  the  Palatine,  he  confined 
the  city  within  the  bounds  of  the  hill,  and  guarded  it  with  a 
wall,  mound,  or  indosure  of  some  sort.  He  also  raised  a 
distinct  fortress  on  the  Capitol  Hill,  (then  called  Satumius) 
where  he  instituted  his  &mous  asylum  fpr  outlaws.  The 
Eomans  lived  with  him  on  the  Palatine;  and  after  their 
union  with  the  Sabines,  the  latter,  with  their  King  Tatius, 
inhabited  the  Capitol ;  and  these  two  hills,  with  the  inter- 
vening Forum,  formed  the  city  of  Numa. 

By  JSTuma,  however,  the  Temple  of  the  deiified  Bomulus, 
under  the  warlike  title  of  Quuinus,  was  erected  on  the 
'Quinnal  Hill,  to  which  it  gave  the  name;  and  it  would 
iippear  that  Numa  had  a  house,*  and,  as  some  assert,  even 
another  Capitol  there,  though  this  is  Jieither  supported  by 
much  probability  nor  evidence. 

After  his  death,  the  city  was  enlarged  by  Tullus  HostOius, 
who,  after  razing  Alba  to  the  ground,  transported  its  in- 
habitants to  Borne,  and  assigned  Mount  Ccelius  for  their 
residence.  To  give  it  dignity,  he  built  himself  a  palace 
there,  which  he  continued  to  iohabit  during  his  hfe. 

The  Aventine  Mount  was  annexed  to  Borne  by  Ancus 
Martius,  who  peopled  it  vdth  the  iohabitants  of  Politorrom, 
Tellenffi  and  Mean®,  small  towns  (perhaps  villages)  of 
lAtium,  which  he  had  conquered.  At  this  period,  several 
thousands  of  Latins  came  to  Borne,  where  they  dwelt  both 
on  the  Aventiae,  and  in  the  valley  between  its  southern 
height  and  the  Palatine,  oa  the  confines  of  the  Circus 
Maximus. 

Although  Mons  Janiculus  was  not  then  inhabited,  and 
never  was  counted  as  one  of  the  Seven  Hills,  or  considered 
an  integral  part  of  Bome,  Ancus  Martius  surrounded  it  with 
a  wall,  and  erected  upon  it  a  fort,  lest  it  should  fall  into  the 
possession  of  an  enemy.  He  also  connected  it  with  the  city 
hj  throwing  across  the  Tiber  a  bridge  called  the  P«w 
Sublicius,  fKxm  being  of  wood,  which  was  the  first,  and,  for  a 
long  time,  the  only  bridge  of  Bome. 

*  Tide  Plutarch— Life  of  ISTmnft. 
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IVquimns  Priscus  began  to  inclose  tlie  city,  wliich  then 
contained  four  bills,  tbe  Palatine,  the  CapitoX  tbe  Ccelion, 
and  the  Ayentine,  with  a  stone  wall ;  and  tnough  a  war  with 
some  of  the  Sabine  nations  (or  rather  towns)  interrupted  his 
work,  it  appears  that  he  lived  to  finish  it.* 

What  became  of-  this  wall  we  know  not,  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  it;  but  we  are  told  that  his  successor,  Servius 
TuBins,  having  added  to  Eome  the  Quirinal,  Yiminal,  and 
EBooiline  Hills,  and  established  his  own  palace  upon  the 
latfer,  ^circled  the  whole  of  the  city  with  a  soud  wall, 
thirteen  miles  in  circumference,t  built  of  large  squares  of 
peperin  stone.  This  inclosure  must  undoubtedly  have  com- 
prised not  merely  the  city  itself,  but  also  sufficient  land  to 
its  inhabitants,  and  guard  their  flocks  from  the 
ry  incorsions  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Latium.  Servius 
fortified  this  wall  on  the  eastern  side,  behind  the 
Vinrinal  hiU,  where  it  was  weakest,  by  an  Ag^er,  a  high 
mound  or  rampart  of  earth  thrown  up,  with  a  ditch  on  each 
side,  a  little  without  the  walL 

Tiffquinius  Superbus  raised  another  Agger  near  the  former, 
but  ferther  to  the  south.  Antiquaries  still  point  out  some 
vestiges  of  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  behind  the  Baths 
of  iSodesian,  between  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Circus  of 
Saflust ;  and,  Nardini  says,  undoubted  remains  of  the  Agger 
of  Tarquin  are  still  to  be  seen  between  the  Porta  Maggiore 
and  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Q^erusalemme,  in  the 
vineyard  adjoining  that  church,  which  is  within  the  present 
walls  of  the  city,  ttiough  without  the  line  of  the  TuUian  wall. 
Ancos  Martius  also  fortified  it  with  the  Ibssa  Quiritium, 

The  Aggere9^ere  for  defence,  and  raised  only  in  one  part ; 
the  JPamcerwm  was  for  sanctity,  and  extended  all  around  the 
wall  on  both  sides.  The  Pomoerium  seems  to  have  been  a 
circle  of  ground  consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  and  held  sacred 
—hy  which  is  meant  useless — ^for  it  was  unlawfdl  to  apply  it 
to  any  purpose,  either  of  cultivation  or  habitation. 

Although,  originally,  the  Pomoerium  was  undoubtedly  the 
consecrated  circle  described  by  the  plough,  at  the  formation 
of  a  dty,  on  which  the  walls  were  built,  it  appears  that  it 
was  not  necessarily  preserved  close  to  them,  but  could  bo 
amoved  to  a  distance.  We  hear  that  it  was  frequently 
•  Vide  livT,  lib.  i.  c.  44.  f  PHn.  Hist.  Nat.  Ub.  iil  c.  5. 
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enlarged,  without  any  cKimge  being  made  in  the  walls  tKem- 
fielves.  Yet  it  could  only  be  extended  hj  those  who  had 
extended  the  limits  of  the  empire ;  nor  could  it  be  done  at 
all  without  the  consent  of  the  College  of  Augurs.  It  waa 
extended  by  Sjlla^  C»sar,*  and  Augustus  ;t  and  probably 
by  Claudius,  J  by  Nero,  and  by  Trajan.  The  Fomoervum 
(not  the  wall)  was  the  nominal  boundary  of  the  city ;  CYexy 
bmlding  witlun  it  was  considered  within  Borne. 

The  suburbs  beyond  it,  on  every  side,  were  no  doubt  ex* 
tensive;  but  the  accounts  given  by  some  writers,  who  make 
them  reach  to  Ocriculum  on  the  north,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  and  in  the  same  proportion  in  other  directions,  are 
iQcredible,  and  inconsistent  with  known  facts. 

The  ancients  indeed  say,  that  the  mLhu  of  the  Boman 
citizens  extended  to  this  distance — just  as  the  countiy  houses 
of  English  gentlemen  may  be  seen  by  the  road-side  fifty  miles 
from  London — ^but  that  by  no  means  impHes  that  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  reached  so  far.  Indeed,  the  still-existing  ruins  of 
various  small  Boman  Foi^  or  market  towns,  only  four  or  five 
miles  distant  from  the  walls  of  Bome,  sufficiently  contradict 
that  wild  idea;  and  the  tombs  which  still  line  the  great  roads^ 
prove  that  the  tenements  of  the  dead  left  little  room  for  those 
of  the  living. 

JSTumerous  passages  &om  the  ancient  historians  andVlassice 
might  be  quoted  to  prove  that  the  suburbs  of  the  ci^,  strictlT 
speaking,  did  not  even  extend  to  the  Milvian  Bri^e,  but  it 
would  only  be  an  imnecessary  display  of  erudition. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  integrity  of  this  royal  wall  of  S/.rvius 
TulHus  was  materially  disturbed  till  the  time  of  Avreliaiiy 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  short  but  active  reign,  buiJt  a  new 
wall  round  Bome,  enlarging  it  very  considerably,  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  Janiculiun,  and  the  Fincian  Hill,  ^<dth  great 
part  of  the  Campus  Martins. 

The  walls  of  Aurelian,  if  we  may  credit  the  exaggerated 
description  of  more  than  one  ancient  writer,§  wore  fifty  miles 
in  extent.  According  to  other,  and  more  probable  accounts, 
they  were  only  tweniy-one.||     It  is  indeed  difilcult  to  believe 

*  A.  Gell.  lib.  ziii.  c.  14  t  Tacit.  Ami.  lib.  xii.  c.  23. 

X  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  xii.  c.  24. 

S  Hist.  Aug.  p.  222,  Yossius,  &c.      ||  Boma  Antica  Nazdini,  lib.  i  e.  $• 
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that  if  the  J  had  really  comprised  that  immense  circuit,  not 
one  vestige  of  them  should  now  be  discernible — ^not  one  stone 
remain  of  all  that  mighty  mass,  to  mark  where  they  had  stood; 
and  still  more  wonderfal  that  no  record  should  exist  of  a  de- 
straction  so  complete.  Diuing  the  disastrous  years  of  bar- 
barian invasion  and  domestic  contest,  which  followed  the  last 
short  reigns  of  glory,  we  may  indeed  easily  believe,  that  they 
were  shattered  and  even  partiaUy  destroyed;  but  that  they 
were  ever  wboUy  razed  to  the  ground,  we  have  hot  the  small- 
est rei&son  to  conclude. 

Yet  some  antiquaries  of  the  present  day,  upon  the  sole 
authority  of  an  inscription  at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  the 
blocked-up  gate,  which  adjoined  the  Porta  Portese,*  maintain, 
that  the  walls  of  Aurehan  were  totally  destroyed,  and  that 
tibe  walls  we  now  see  are  entirely  the  erection  of  Honorius, 
patched  up  and  eked  out  by  the  ropes.  But  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe,  that  in  that  single  century,  which  alone  in- 
tervened from  the  finished  erection  of  Aurelian's  wallsf  to 
the  days  of  Honorius,  the^  could  have  been  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  their  entire  demolition,  and  their  entire  recon- 
struction, unrecorded  in  the  annab  of  history !  Besides,  we 
know  that  the  walls  of  Aurelian  were  standing  only  a  few 
years  before  this  date  of  their  alleged  reconstruction;  because 
histoiT  informs  us,  that,  at  the  menacing  approach  of  Alaric, 
"the  JKomon  citizens  laboured  to  repair  the  walls,  to  repel 

*  Both  are  reported  by  19'ardixd,  and  are  to  the  same  effect.  I  select 
tliat  of  the  Porta  Portese,  because  no  longer  extant.  The  old  gate, 
which  wag  double,  and  an  extremely  canons  specimen  of  that  singular 
mode  of  building,  was  removed  by  Urban  the  Eighth  :  and  the  present 
gate,  which  is  entirely  modem,  was  built  in  a  differient  situation,  by 
^nocent  the  Tenth. 

The  inscription  of  Honorius  is  as  follows : — 
8.  P.  Q.  B. 
IMPP.  CABSS.  DD.  NN.  INVICTISS.  PKINCIPIB.  ABCADIO 
ET  HONOBIO  VICTOBIB.  ET  TBIVMPHATOB.  SEMPEB  AVGG. 
OB  INSTAVB.  VBB.  AETEBNAE  MVEOS  POBTAS  ET  TVEBES 
EGEST.  IMMENS.  BVDEBIB.  EX.  SUGGEST.  V.C.  ET  ILLVST. 
COMIT.,  ET  MAGIST.  VTBIVSQ.  MILIT.  STILICOKIS  AD 
PEBPBTVIT.  NOMIK.EOBVM  SiMVLACBA  CONST.  CVBANTB 
yii.  MACBOBIO  LONGINIAKO  V.  C.  PEAEP.  VBB.  D.  N.  M.  Q. 
EOBVM. 

t  They  were  not  finidied  till  the  reign  of  Probos. 
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tlM  barbama?'**  so  thai  it  is  quite  cartain,  that,  if  Honoeiiis 
did  rebuild  the  walls,  lie  must  first  hATe  puUed  tlnem  dowm 
But  we  hare  only  his  word  for  it;  and  it  la  rafcher  more  pr<v 
bable,  that  in  these  jiompoas  inscsiptions,  Honorius,  1^09 
some  other  piinoes,  laid  chum  to  more  than  he  deserred^^^ 
that  he  repaired,  not  rebuilt  them;  for  the  walfa  thems^ves 
to  this  daj  contradict  him,  and  bear  intrinsic  endenoe, 
from  the  remains  of  hi^  antiquiirf  preserved  ia  them,  that 
they  are  not  entirely  the  work  of  his  a^e. 

We  may,  however,  allow  him  the  nonoup  he  elaiiiiB,  o£ 
having  been  the  first  to  flank  them  with  the  Gothic  towers, 
which  still  appear  at  regukr  intervals;  though  even  these,  as 
they  stand  at  present,  ace  in  great  part  the  weiik  of  later 
times. 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  but  Httleof  the  original  stroctore 
of  Aurelian's  walls  can  now  remain.  One-third  of  the  waUs 
of  Eome  were  destroyed  by  Totik,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sirth  century ;t  after  this,  thi^  were  "hastily  restored  with 
rude  and  dissimiLir  materials  by  Belisaeius,"t  to  stand  the 
second  siege;  and,  subsequently,  they  have  been  besieged, 
shattered,  taken  and  retaken,  repaired,  patched,  and  ew&a. 
enlarged,  by  the  Popes.  Nearly  as  late  as  tbe  middle  of  the 
ninth  centiOT,  the  dttci  Jjeorma  in  Trastevere,  which  in- 
cludes the  V  atican  Mount,  was  walled  in  by  Pope  Leo  tiie 
Tourth. 

With  all  these  changes  and  additions,  the  walls  are  now 
computed  to  form  a  circuit  of  about  fourteen  udles,  and  com- 
prise an  immense  extent  of  unpeopled  land.  The  siaranger 
may  wander  for  hours  and  miles  within  the  walls  of  this  great 
capital,  in  solitude  and  silence  as  unbroken  as  if  he  were  in  a 
desert.  He  wiU  pass  along  imtrodden  roads,  and  by  aban- 
doned habitations;  he  wiU  see  no  life  within  their  gates;  no 
human  being  will  greet  him,  and  no  voice  will  answer  to  his 
call.     Over  a  wide  extent  of  Eome  to  the  south  her  hills  ar& 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  chap.  30.  It  yn&  duringihe  panic  oeca- 
aioned  by  this  invasion  of  Alaric,  that  the  Boman  legion  stationed  to 
guard  the  wall  of  Britain  against  the  Caledonians  was  hastily  recalled  ; 
though,  afl  Gibbon  observes,  even  with  the  most  rapid  xoareh  they  could 
have  made  from  Edinbui^h  or  Kewcastle  to  BMne,  th^  succour  must 
have  been  somewhat  tardy. 

t  A.  D.  54<L  t  Decline  and  Pall,  vol.  vii.  p.  852. 
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detcdate.    On  the  north,  and  in  the  Plain  of  the  Campns 
Mutiiis  alone,  there  is  life  and  motion* 

Nothing  can  be  more  heten^eneons  than  the  composition 
of  the  present  waiUs,  which  bound  this  hiitf<f»eopled,  half-life- 
less space.  In  the  haste  with  iwidch  parts  <d  the  structure 
were  made  or  repamd,  ererj  thing  most  precioas  and  most 
vHe  was  used  as  mateiialB.  £^»e  marble  statues  hare 
aetoaOy  been  been  eztiBcted  £rom  tihe:Yer7  heart  of  the  wall. 
wMoh  probabl^r  may  oontain  macny  more.  A Yerj  respectable 
lGner?%  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol,  was  released  bj 
mere  chance  from  her  long  imprisonment,  and  some  valuable 
bas*rdiefs,  which  served  the  purposes  of  bndks,  have  also 
been  reaeued  firom  a  simfiac  situation. 

But  marble  and  rubble^  porphjry  and  plaster,  are  all  jum- 
ped together;  kings,  emperors,.barbaiiatts,  QothB,end  Popes, 
have  succeeded  each  other,  and  alternately  demolished  or 
resfcored;  but  that  the  wa^  have  never  been  completely 
destroyed  or  rebuilt;  since  l^e  time  of  Aurelian,  who  incor- 
porsted  in  his  extended  circle  everj  available  building  that 
chaaoed  to  stand  in  his.wajyis  evident  from  the  strange  medley 
of  fragments  of  all  kinds  and  ages,  that  nury  stiUbe  traced 
within  their  bounds.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the 
remains  of  the  AmphUkeatrum  Chetreme,  the  FroetorUm  Camp, 
and  the  JtGtro  Toria. 

Besides  these  curious  vestiges  of  antiquity,  which  nmst  all 
beclassedas  works  of  the  empire,  the  aatiijuaries  seem  to 
&g;ree,  that  the  present  wi^  in  some  plaoesi,  is  built  upon  the 
sne  of  that  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  even  contains  within  its 
dxde  some  r^nains  of  that  ancient  erection;  but,  thoush 
ever^^body  said  such  things  were  to  be  seen,  nobody  comd 
pmt  them  out  to  us.  We  were  not  easily  discouraged,  how- 
ever, and  accordingly  set  out  to  make  the  discovery  our- 
selves. You  would  have  laughed  if  you  could  have  seen  us 
issuing  out  at  the  Porta  San  Qiovanni,  in  an  open  carriage, 
though  the  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  driving  round 
the  outside  of  the  walls  at  a  foot  pace,  investigating  them  all 
the  way  with  eager  eyes  and  outstretched  ne(»;s,  in  the  hope 
of  se^ng  some  small  remnant  of  the  Tullian  wall.  Nardim* 
81^,  thtU;  remains  of  it  are  to  be  seen  between  the  Porta  San 
Giovanni  and  San  Paolo,  and  also  between  the  Amphithea- 
*  Boma  Antics. 
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trum  Castrense  and  the  Castra  Frsetoria,  and  tliat  they  con- 
sist  of  "  alcune  metre  quadregte,  rozzamente  irtvpposte  a  mat- 
tonV*  If  this  be  all,  we  ceitaLoly  saw  them  to-day;  but 
there  is  no  great  delight  in  looking  at ''  a  few  pieces  of  square 
stone  rudely  built  up  amon^  bricks."  As  the  TuUian  wall 
was  built  of  square  blocks  of  peperin  stone,  indeed,  few  peo- 
ple would  be  hardy  enough  to  assert,  either  that  these  square 
stones,  now  separated  firom  each  other  by  the  interpolated 
bricks,  did  or  aid  not  once  belong  to  it;  but  that  no  conside- 
rable part  of  the  erection  of  Servius  TuUius  now  r^nains, 
may  be  safely  affirmed. 

In  the  course  of  our  dead  march  round  the  walls,  we 
stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  YiUa  Boi^hese,  to  examine  that 
huge  mis-shapen  mass,  called  the  Muro  2hrto,  which  nods 
over  one's  head,  and  the  bulged  uncouth  and  distorted  form, 
of  which  is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  beaul^  of  the  reticulated 
building  of  which  it  is  constructed.  This  opus  reHeulaium 
was  not  much  known  till  the  last  age  of  the  Eepublic,  and  was 
Httle  used  after'  the  time  of  Ha£ian,  and  never  after  that 
of  Caracalla.  Prom  the  style,  this  building  is  pronounced 
by  the  best  judges  to  be  a  work  of  the  earfy  period  of  the 
empire.  It  has  obyiously  been  incorporated  in  the  walls, 
because  it  stood  in  their  line.  It  has  been  called  the  tomb 
of  the  Domitian  family,  in  which  Nero  was  buried,  and  which 
certainly  stood  where  this  does,  exactly  on  the  top  of  the 
Pincian  Hill;*  but  this  opinion,  I  know  not  why,  has  been 
exploded;  and  it  is  now  supposed,  with  perhaps  as  little 
reason,  to  hare  belonged  to  some  of  the  Koman  yiUas  that 
covered  this  mount,  frocopius  says,  that  BeHsarius,  fearing 
it  would  fall,  wanted  to  rebuild  it,  but  that  the  people  of  Bome 
prevented  him,  assuring  him  St.  Peter  himself  had  promised 
to  undertake  its  defence;  and  so  punctually  has  the  saint 
kept  his  word,  that  it  still  nods  over  the  passenger's  head  to 
this  day. 

Yainly  have  the  antiquaries  puzzled  themselves  to  conceive 
with  what  intention,  or  by  whom,  this  piece  of  deformity  was 
made;  whether  originally  built  in  this  strange  shape,  or 
whether  £allen  into  it  by  time  or  accident.  It  is  called  the 
Muro  Torto,  and  that  is  all  that  they,  or  I,  can  tell  you 
about  it. 

•  Suetonius  in  Tit.  Ner. 
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Between  this  Muro  Torto  and  the  Porta  SalanH  we  passed 
the  Porta  Pineiana,  now  shut  up;  at  the  base  of  which  an 
ingenious  friend  of  ours  pointed  out  a  block  of  marble  Ijin^ 
on  the  ground,  with  this  inscription,  "  Date  oholum  Belisario*' 
This  singular  circumstance 'may  seem  to  give  support  to  the 
popular  tale  of  his  blindness  and  mendicity;  but  history  ex- 
presdr  states,  that  he  died  at  Constantinople  a  few  months 
after  his  liberation  from  imprisonment;  it  tnerefore  leaves  us 
no  possibility  of  imagining  that  Belisarius  returned  to  Italy 
at  m.  after  his  disgrace,  much  less  that  he  ever  sat  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  he  had  conquered  and  saved,  to  beg  a  half- 
penny. Must  we  then  think  that  this  inscription  belonged 
to  the  pedestal  of  some  statue  of  Belisarius,  or  suppose  it 
forged,  to  support  the  monkish  legend,  that  the  bund  old 
general  roved  through  the  world  a  mendicant  ? 

Between  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  we 
passed  along  a  part  of  the  ancient  PrsBtorian  Camp;  the 
Dsrracks  or  quarter  of  the  Prsetorian  guards,  built  by  Tioerius 
without  the  gates,  but  one  side  of  which  was  included,  most 
probably  by  Honorius,*  in  the  present  extended  wall  of  the 


ancient  form  of  the  PrsBtorian  Camp  has  been  an 
oblong  square  with  the  comers  rounded  off;  and  the  length 
of  the  wall  and  the  curves  at  each  end,  still  remain  thus. 


Will  of  the  CityA  /Wall  of  the  City. 


Wall  of  the  Praetorian  Camp. 


It  is  patched  up  m  many  places;  but  a  practised  eye  may 
easily  trace  the  fine  bricks  and  beautiful  masonry  of  Tiberius, 
from  the  mean  construction  of  a  lower  age.  It  is  marked  all 
along  by  a  little  cornice  of  brick,  about  eleven  feet  from  the 
ground;  but  the  ancient  wail  of  the  Castra  seems  to  reach 
several  feet  higher. 

The  three  towers  which  surmount  this  part  of  the  wall, 

*  It  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken  in  by  Aurelian,  as 
some  writers  pretend,  because  the  Castra  Prsetoria  was  not  destroyed 
till  the  thne  of  Constantine. 
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are,  of  course,  of  tho  timo'  of  HonoriaB^  BbHsaritts,  or  some 
other  Qoth. 

Aceording  to  Taeitfis,  the  Bnetorkoi  Camp  must  hasre  been 
nesr  the  Viminal  HiH,  and  near  the  Via  Nomentaaa^*'  whieli 
exactly  answers  to  the  spot  where  we  find  it.  Suetonius,  too, 
in  his  aoeoimt  of  the  death  of  Nero,t  affords  additi<nud  eon- 
firmaticm  of  its  local  situation^  An  inseription  found  heato 
on  a  leaden  pipe,  (reported  bjr  Yenuti,)  would  aJbne  hasfe 
estaUished  the  het;  and  the  andent  wiill  itself  is  the  most 
indisputable  eyidence  of  all. 

'From  the  remains  of  the  Fnetoriaoi  €f(mp  we  proceeded  to 
the  remnant  of  the  Atfmkiiheairum  Oastren^s,  which  now 
forms  part  of  the  walls  of  the  citj,  though  when  included  in 
them  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  The  <uAe  of  the  building 
itself  is  also  uncertain.  It  is  only  known,  that  it  was  a 
work  of  the  empire,  deseed  for  the  amusement  of  the  Prse- 
torian  guards,  \nio  hardened  their  savage  nature  by  thebloody 
sports  of  the  amphitheatre. 

Ezcarations  hove  been  diligently  made  in  ever^  part  of  the 
arena,  and  a  great  quantity  of  large  bones  were  &und,  whicb, 
as  a  learned  antiquary  observed  to  me  with  becoming  sol^oo- 
nity,  *'  may  be  conjectured  to  have  belon^dto  the  wild  beasts 
that  were  slaughtered  in  it;"  and  as  his  conjecture  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  too  bold,  I  cordially  agreed  with  him.  In 
this  harmonious  mood,  we  stopped  to  view  the  exterior  of 
thia  militaiy  amphitheatre. 

Its  remains  consist  of  a  brick  semicircle,  adorned  with 
Corinthian  brick  pilasters;  and  to  me  it  seemed  mean  and 
ugly.  But  this  is  only  a  proof  of  my  want  of  taste;  for  the 
antiquary  pronounced  it  to  be  a  woik  ''  di  hello  guHo^^  and 
was  eloquent  in  its  praise.  This  wall  and  pilasters  of  brick 
may  be  beautiful,  tnough  I  could  not  discover  it;  but  they 
are  all  that  are  to  be  seen  outside,  and  inside  there  is  nothing, 
— not  even  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wild  beasts  that  were  dug 
up  with  so  much  pains  and  labour. 

I  have  now  given  you  an  account  of  the  Walls  of  Borne, 
and  of  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient  buildings  comprised 
in  them,  and  I  ou^ht  to  enter  upon  the  Ghites;  but  their 
ancient  names,  their  number,  and  their  situation,  are  involved 
in  such  complete  obscurity,  endless  discussion,  and  inextri- 
•  Tacit  Ann.  lib.  xy.  f  Vide  Snctonioi^  4a 
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eMe  ^ooiaiaon^  tbat  I  sbnsk  finomtlie  prospect  of  undertak- 
ing sucli  a  task  myself,  or  influstbig  sucli  a  penance  on  70a. 
I  waot  courage  to  lead  you  into  the  bacren  path,  where  we 
must  %ht  everj  step  of  our  way,  and  be  qtuck  £iBt  at  last  in 
a  quagmire  of  conjectures. 

In  the  time  of  Eomidua,  according  to  some  anthorities. 
Some  had  three  gates;  according  to  others,  four;  but  aa  it 
now  cannot  very  mat^iailj  signify  which,  I  shall  not  perplex 
you  with  a  long  discussion  <m  their  disputed  number,  namea, 
and  situation,  but  refer  yon  to  Nardini,  where  you  will  find 
the  subject  treated  at  lacge. 

In  the  time  of  the  empire^  according  to  Hiny,  there  wevo 
thirty-seyen:  gates,  which  certainly  seem  a  most  lumeoesstvy 
number,  especially  as  he  says  twelye  of  them  were  double;* 
and  the  anraquaries  of  this  day,  who  think  they  know  better 
than  he,  won't  believe  him«  AH  the  great  roads  to  the  city 
had  then  double  gates;  one  for  those  who  were  entering,  the 
other  for  those  wno  were  leaving  it. 

At  every  gate  stood  the  statue  of  some  deity,  the  right 
hand  of  which,  it  woidd  seem,  was  often  nearly  worn  away 
with  kissing,t  just  as  St.  Peter's  toe  is  nowj 

At  present  Eome  has  sixteen  gates,  including  the  four  of 
the  (Mta  Leonina,  but  several  of  them  have  been  walled 
up. 

By  far  the  finest  ci  them  is  the  Fcurta  Maggiore.  This 
noble  monument  of  Eoman  arehitecture,  though  now  con- 
verted into  a  gate  <^  the  modem  city,  was  originiolly  an  arch 
of  the  Aque£ict  of  Olaudius,  restored  by  Vespasian  and 
Titos,  and  constructed  with  extraordinaxy  elevation  and  em- 
bellishment, as  was  usual  when  Aqueducts  crossed  the  public 
way.  This  feet  is  proved  by  a  triple  inscription,  which  it 
stiu  bears,  commemorating  its  erection  by  the  first,  and  its 
restoration  by  the  two  last  named  of  these  emperors.  This 
noble  grch  is  built  of  immense  squaices  of  Tiburtiae  stone, 
joined  together  without  cement,  and  supported  by  Ionic 
pillars  of  proportionate  solidity «    Like  almost  ev^  building 

*  V]my,  Hist.  Kai.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  "Ad  singnlaft  Portaa  qufB  sunt 
hodie  nmaero  XXXYII  ita  ut  XII  portas  semel  numerentur.^ 

+  Tide  Lucr.  lib.  i.  ver.  318. 

t  The  toe  of  the  bnoen  statue  of  the  saint  in  his  churdi  is  the  grand 
object  of  devotion  among,  the  modem  SomaBS. 
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of  antiauitj  at  Bome,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  fortress 
in  the  disaBti*ous  ages  of  feudal  warfare. 

In  consequence  of  tlie  extension  of  the  walls,  all  the  gates 
of  Eome  are  nowremoyed,  more  or  less,  beyond  their  ancient 
situation. 

The  ancient  Porta  Flaminia  on  the  north  is  now  supplied 
by  the  Porta  del  Popolo;  the  Porta  Capena  on  the  soutn  by 
the  Porta  San  Sebastiano;*  the  Porta  Solaria  on  the  east 
alone  retains  one  of  its  ancient  names,  for  it  had  several.  It 
was  the  Porta  Salaria,  alias  CoUina,  alias  QuirLoalis,  alias 
Agonensis,  alias  Scelerata,  or  rascally  gate,  which  appellation 
it  derived  jfrom  the  Campus  Sceleratus,  a  piece  of  ground 
situated  a  little  beyond  it,  in  which  the  vestal  virgins,  who 
had  violated  their  vows,  were  buried  alive. 

livy,  I  think,  invariably  calls  this  gate  the  Porta  Collina. 

It  was  to  this  gate  that  Hannibal  rode,  attended  by  two 
thousand  guards,  to  reconnoitre  the  wall  acd  defences  of  the 
city  he  destined  for  destruction;  and  it  was  through  this  gate 
that  Alaric,  by  the  treachery  of  its  guards,  entered  the  city 
at  midnight  on  the  24th  of  August,  a.  d.  410,  and  firing  the 
houses  as  he  passed,  to  light  him  on  his  march,  gave  up 
Eome,  for  the  third  time  since  its  foundation,  to  be  sacked 
by  an  army  of  Goths. 

On  the  west  of  Eome,  the  Porta  San  Paola,  which  is  the 
substitute  for  the  Forta  Osiiensis,  still,  as  formerljr,  leads  to 
Ostia,  and  through  it  Genseric,  at  the  head  of  his  Yandals, 
after  landing  at  that  port  from  Africa,  entered  Eome  the  15th 
Jime,  A.  D.  455,  and  was  encountered — ^not  byaEomanarray 
— ^but  by  Pope  Leo  the  Grreat,  at  the  head  of  a  prooession  of 
priests.t  The  ancient  Mistress  of  the  World,  the  invincible 
conqueror  of  other  nations,  had  now  to  trust  for  her  own 
security  to  prayers,  not  to  arms,  and  humbly  to  beseech  the 
pity  of  the  barbarian.    In  vain:  the  unceasing  plunder  of 

♦  The  Porta  Capena,  which  led  to  the  Yia  Appia,  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  near  the  little  diurch  of  St  Nereo  ed  Achilleo ;  and  the  Porta 
Flaminia  within  the  modem  Corso,  and  so  of  all  the  rest.  The  Porta 
Capena  is  computed  to  haye  been  a  mile  within  its  present  substitute. 

The  first  ancient  Boman  mile-stone  on  the  Appian  Way  was  found  in 
n  vineyard,  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  present  Porta  San  Sebas- 
tiano. A  mile  measured  back  from  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered 
terminates  at  the  Church  of  Bt.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo. 

t  Vide  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Pall,  vol.  tI.  chap.  36. 
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fourteen  days  and  nights,  the  spoil  of  temples  and  of  palaces, 
the  flames  of  houses,  the  shrieks  of  their  murdered  inmates, 
and  the  groans  of  a  people  led  away  into  slayexy,  attested  his 
remorseless  yen^eance. 

The  Porta  Pia  was  once  the  Porta  Nomentana,  through 
wMch  the  !Boman  people  twice  retreated  to  the  Sacred 
Momit,  when  oppressed  by  their  rulers,  and  through  which 
Nero  fled  from  the  vengeance  of  the  people  he  had  oppressed. 

The  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  which  was  probably  the  ancient 
Porfca  Tiburtina,  stiU  leads  to  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur. 

The  Porta  San  Giovanni,  now  the  great  entrance  from 
Naples,  nearly  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Porta  Celimontana ; 
between  it  and  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano  was  the  Porta 
Latina,  now  blocked  up. 

Close  to  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  and  on  the  right  of  it  as 
you  leave  Bome,  you  see  the  now  blocked-up  Porta  Asinaria^ 
which  was  betrayed  to  Totila  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Isaurian 
sentinels  who  guarded  it,  and  through  which  he  made  hia 
dreaded  entrance  into  Bome,  when  the  wretched  inhabitants^ 
afi;er  having  experienced  the  last  extremities  of  famine,  felt 
tiie  fiMTcy  of  the  barbarian. 

Gibbon  relates,  that  at  break  of  day  he  knelt  before  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  while  in  the  act  of  praying  before  the 
altar  of  the  Qt)d  of  Mercy,  eighty-five  Bomans  were  butchered 
by  his  command  in  the  portico  of  the  church.  Bome  was  pil» 
laged.  "  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Boman  consuls  wandered 
in  tattered  garments  through  the  streets,  and  begged  their 
bread,  perhaps  without  success,  before  the  gates  of  their 
hereditary  mansions."* 

StiU  was  his  rage  unsatiated  against  '^  the  city  that  had  so 
long  delayed  the  course  of  his  victories."  Already  was  the 
&tal  command  issued,  ''  that  Bome  should  be  turned  into  a 
pasture  for  cattle,"  and  that  the  plough  should  pass  over  her 
proud  fr,brics, — already  was  the  torch  lighted,  and  the  com- 
bustibles prepared,  that  were  to  consume  the  splendours  of 
antiquity,  when  the  warning  voice  of  Belisarius  called  on  his 
victorious  enemy,  "  Not  to  sully  his  fSsune  by  the  destruction 
of  those  monuments  which  were  the  glory  of  the  dead,  and 
the  delight  of  the  living."  f  Totila  Hstened  to  the  admoni- 
tion  of  a  rival,  and  Bome  was  preserved. 

♦  Qibb<Mi|  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vii.  chap.  48.  +  Ibid. 
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"  Bat  I  will  sing  abore  all  monamente, 
Sereii  Boman  hilk— the  woKld'a  Mvea  wondermeiili.'* 

EoHE  -was  always  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  They 
were  held  sacred,  and  a  festival  was  annually  celebrated  in 
December,  called  the  Dies  Septimontium.t  indeed,  I  must 
aay  that  the  ancient  Somans  seem  to  have  been  ^nite  as  fond 
of  idleness,  or  diyereion,  nnder  the  name  of  rehgion,  as  the 
modem  Italians,  and  had  as  jnsoij  festas  in  these  days  as 
they  have  now.    But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hills — 

"   '        *'  these  Seyen  Hills— which  be  now 
Tombs  of  her  greatness,  which  did  threat  the  sky." 

I  would,  however,  advise  you  not  to  raise  your  expectationB 
of  them  too  high.  My  ideas  were  far  too  towering.  I  had 
unconsciously  formed  a  kind  of  notion  that  their  magnitude 
must  be  proportioned  to  their  fame — ^which,  to  be  sure,  was 
about  as  reasonable  as  if  one  should  expect  that  a  man  of 
great  celebrity  must  necessarily  be  taller  than  his  neighbours. 
So  far  from  being  hiUs  of  extraordinary  elevation,  however, 
I  have  even  had  my  doubts  whether  some  of  them  can  be 
called  hills  at  all.  1  think  they  should  rather  be  called  bankt 
or  braes;  not  so  much  because  they  are  little,  as  because 
they  have  an  ascent  on  one  side  only.  The  Palaidne,  the 
Aventine,  the  Capitol,  and  even  the  Coelian,  are  indeed 
legitimate,  if  not  lofty  mounts ;  but  the  Esquiline  and  the 
Quirinal,  though  they  certainly  boast  a  pretty  considerable 
rise  on  the  side  of  Bome,  have  no  fall  on  the  opposite  side, 
as  far  as  I  can  discover.  As  for  the  Yiminal  IliU,  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  it  at  aU,  though  I  have  made  a 
most  diligent  search  after  it.  !N'or  is  it  invisible  to  my  eyes 
only,  for  1  have  never  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
any  one  hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  he  had  himself  seen 
it,  though  some  beUeve  in  it,  and  all  talk  of  it  with  due 
respect,  as  if  it  were  still  in  existence ;  whereas  it  is,  in 
truth,  a  deceased  mount;  and  not  only  dead,  but  buried. 

*  Spenser^s  Bnias  of  Borne. 

t  Vide  Yarro.— De  Ling.  Lat  lib.  v.  Dies  Septimontiiim  ab  Ids 
septem  montibns  in  quibns  sita  urbs  est. 
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The  &U  of  tlie  ruins  from  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal  Hills, 
between  which  it  was  situated,  tofi;ether  with  that  of  its 
own  buildings,  has  interred  it  with  them  in  one  common 
gnwe. 

Let  us,  howeTer^ascendidl  that  now  remain  of  the  Seven 
Hillw  of  Ancient  £ome ;  and  while  from  their  summit  we 
recall  all  the  works  of  magnificence  and  &me  that  once  over- 
spread.  them,  let  us  bestow  one  glance  on  the  aspect  they 
now  present  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  whose  mr  distant 
pilgrimage  has  been  made  to  visit  them. 

The  Palatine  Hill,  to  which  we  must  first  direct  our  steps, 
is  now,  as  it  was  anciently,  square ;  and  its  circumference, 
or  rather  its  quadrasngle, — ^for  it  has  four  comers, — ^is  said  to 
be  a  full  nule. 

With  all  my  respect  for  this  venerable  mount,  I  must  say 
that  it  is  very  little.  I  had  previoudy  been  disappoiuted  in 
the  lowly  height  of  the  Capitol;  but  I  stood  yet  more 
amazed  at  the  square,  flat-topped,  and  dwarfish  elevation  of 
the  FalatLoe.  It  must  certamly  have  been  materially  de- 
graded by  the  fall  of  the  successive  generations  of  buildings 
which  have  stood  on  it,  from  the  straw-roofed  cottages  of 
Bomulus  and  his  Boma  guadrata,  to  the  crumbling  erections 
of  Popes  and  Cardinals.  The  ruins  of  these  multifarious 
edifices,  heaped  up  roimd  its  base,  have  raised  the  surface  at 
least  twenty  feet  above  the  ancient  level ;  still,  with  all  the 
allowances  one  can  make,  it  must  originally  have  been  very 
httie  of  a  hiU  indeed. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  respect  to  its  appearance  that 
we  owe  the  sensations  of  admiration  and  undyiug  interest 
with  wliich  we  regard  it.  It  is,  that  every  step  we  tread 
here  is  big  with-  recollections — for  it  was  the  scene  of  early 
sbry^  the  i^ot  where  Bome  grew  into  greatness  and  fell  into 
decay — wh^re  those  immor^  spirits  lived  and  acted  who 
have  been  thro^h  successive  ages  the  luminaries  of  the 
earth,  and  irh&ce  the  Hght  first  dawned  of  that  freedom  and 
civilisation  which  stOl  sheds  its  brightness  through  the 
wodd.  That  spot  which  once  comprised  the  whole  of  Bome ; 
which,  till  the  extinction  of  the  republic,  contained  the 
dweiHiiQffs  of  her  senators,  and  the  temples  of  her  gods ;  hut 
which,  during  the  empdre,  was  fonnd  to  be  too  ciroiimscribed 
for  the  wants  of  one  iudividual— is  now  heaped  with  the 
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wide-spreading  ruins  of  that  magnificent  edifice,  whicli  was 
the  abode  of  her  tyrants  and  the  tomb  of  her  liberties. 

Over  t^M*  wide  exuanse  of  the  Palatine — successiyely  peo- 
pled with  a  race  ot  warlike  kinc^s,  with  the  oratorsj  the 
philosophers,  and  the  heroes  of  the  republic,  and  with  the 
crowded  population  of  an  imperial  court—no  human  dwelling 
or  habitation  is  now  to  be  seen,  except  where  one  solitary 
convent  shelters  a  few  bare-footed  friars,  and  where,  amid 
the  ruined  arches  and  buried  halls  of  the  Palace  of  the 
CsBsars,  the  labourers  of  the  vineyards  and  cabbage  gardens 
that  now  flourish  over  them,  have  made  their  wretched 
abodes. 

But  let  us  look  back  from  the  melancholy  desolation  of  its 
present  state  to  earlier  times. 

The  history  of  the  Palatine  Hill  is  an  epitome  of  that  of 
civilized  society.  Erom  the  days  when  Komulus  encom- 
passed it  with  a  ploughshare,  and  raised  upon  it  the  humble 
sheds  of  his  followers,  and  the  straw-roofed  cottage  of  their 
chie^  it  progressively  advanced  through  the  stages  of  con- 
venience, embellishment,  and  splendour,  till  it  reached  the 
extreme  of  luxury  and  magnificence  in  the  Domus  Aurea  of 
Nero.  Erom  that  period,  it  gradua]ly  declined  to  its  las^ 
degenerate  state  of  ruin,  and  has  now  become  once  more 
deserted. 

A  fanciful  mind  might  say,  that  before  the  Eomans  it 
exhibited  the  pastoral  age ;  in  their  early  times,  the  iron  age ; 
in  the  close  of  the  republic,  and  dawn  of  the  empire,  the 
golden  age ;  and  for  many  a  century  back,  the  age  of  brass, 
the  last  and  worst. 

Besides  a  brief  account,  in  two  folio  volumes,  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Palatine  TTill,  many  long  and  learned  treatises 
have  been  written  on  the  fruitful  subject  of  its  etymology. 
Whether  it  took  its  name  from  Pales,  the  goddess  of  sheep, 
who  used  to  tend  her  flocks  here,  or  from  Pallas,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom,  or  from  Pallas,  the  great-grandfather  of  ]^ander, 
or  from  Palas,  an  Arcadian  town,  or  from  Palatium,  a  dty  in 
the  territory  of  Eeate,  (which  was  one  of  the  mair^  places 
that  sent  a  colony  to  this  hill,)  or  from  Palantes,  wmch  bore 
allusion  to  the  wandering  tribes  that  dwelt  upon  it,  I  leare 
you  to  decide ;  settle  it  exactly  as  you  like  best. 

Again,  as  we  are  upon  the  head  of  etymology,  I  must  beg 
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you  tj  remember,  that,  Laving  derived  its  own  name  from— • 
fiometbing,  it  certainly  gave  the  name  of  Falatium  to  the 
habitation  of  the  Kings  of  Some,  from  whence  the  name  of 
palace  m  all  Europc^ii  languages. 

Though  the  year  in  which  Home  was  founded  is  disputed, 
the  day  is  correctly  ascertained.*  It  was  the  21st  of  April ; 
and,  in  commemoration  of  it,  the  Falilia,  or  festival  of  the 
pastoiaL  goddess,  Pales,  continued  to  be  celebrated  as  long 
as  the  £jngs,  the  Consuls,  or  the  Emperors  of  the  Eomans 
held  their  ancient  seat  in  the  Palatine ;  for  it  was  not  till 
the  government  was  removed  to  Byzantium,  and  Christianity 
was  established  in  the  land  by  Constantine,  that  this  festival 
was  discontinued. 

The  stravr-roofed  cottage  of  Bomulus,  beside  which  grew 
the  sacred  cornel  tree,  was  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
Mil,  looking  down  on  the  "  Pulchrum  Littus  ;"t  but  vainly 
should  we  now  seek  to  ascertain  its  exact  site.  As  vainly 
should  we  look  for  the  Velia  where  the  house  of  Publicola 
stood,  or  for  the  8vh  Velia  beneath  it,  scarcely  less  famed  in 
the  annab  of  the  republic.  The  former  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  summit  oi  the  Palatine  TTill  between  the  churches 
of  S.  Toto  and  S.  Anastasio ;  and  the  latter,  a  sloping  descent 
which  led  down  from  thence  to  the  Valabrum.  As  vainly 
should  we  look  for  the  LupercaX,  which  must  have  been  on 
this  north  side  of  the  mount,  or  for  any  traces  of  all  the 
temples,  the  altars,  the  porticos,  and  the  multifarious  build- 
ings that  stood  here  before  the  days  of  Augustus — or  seek 
to  discover  the  vanished  sites  of  the  houses  of  the  Gracchi, 
of  Hortensius,  of  Crassus,  of  Clodius,  of  Catiline,  and  of 
Cicero, — whose  house,  you  may  remember,  was  destroyed  on 
his  exile,  through  the  successful  cabal  of  Clodius,  rebuilt  by 
the  Senate  on  his  triumphant  return,  and  again  confiscated 
after  his  murder.^  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  hiU ;  but  £mcy  vainly  essays  to  pitch 
iipon  the  spot  where  it  stood.  All  the  structures,  and  ev  j^ 
the  n^niral  features  of  the  hill,  were  swept  away  with  ^he 
roixis  of  the  republic,  to  make  way  for  the  dwelfing  of  ^j^g 
Master  of  the  world;  and  the  eye  now  vainly  wanders  q^q^ 

•  Vide  Livy,  lib.  i. 
•f  Platarch's  life  of  Bomnlas. 
X  Vide  Middleton's  Life,  and  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cicero. 
Toil,  !•  X 
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Taat  mmuM^.oi  hfekem  vfaHa  choked  up  wi^  mbfaifih,  unaUev 
amidst  ita  dmolatioji,  to  foraa  any  pietiue  of  what  onee 
existed  here* 

I  have  made  repeated  vi»tfr  ixtt  this^  hill>;  I  haeret  speek. 
whole  days  upon  it;  I  have  been  there'  wil^  the  most 
renowned  antiquane8»  professional  and  nnpsofeasionfd;;  I 
have  read  and  thoD^t,  and  inquired  aboutr.it;  and  all  I 
hanFe  gained  by-pucsling  toy  own  braim^and  those^f  othi^> 
people,  is  the.  simple  &^  I  knew  at  finiiK-^thait  it  is  ooviered' 
with  the  walls  of  the  Palaoe  of  the  CffisarSy  inrconfrued*  and 
undistinguishable  ruin,  and  that  all  attei^ts  to  investigato 
or  comprehend  their  plan  or.  d^»ail,.must:now  proTeiwhoHy 
firuitless. 

Some  antiquaries'  don't  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion;  thej 
have  made  plans  upon  plans  of  the  Lnperiai  Palace,  coxo*-^ 
pletely  finished,  even  to 'the  pantries  j  wim  no  assistance  but 
a  few  broken. walls  and  their  own  imaginations;  and  all  of 
these,  though  as  unlike,  as  possible  to  eadi  other,  probably 
bear  an  equal  resemblance  to  the  original.  But  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting,  before. we  ezamine  the 
ruins  of  this  prodigious  edifice,  to  bestow  a  moment's  atten*- 
tion  on  the  ordin^  plan  of  the  houses  of  the  Eomans, 
which  it  is  easy  to  form  a  tolerably  coraect^  idea  of^  partly 
from  the  description  of  Yiiaravius,  and  partly  from  the 
investigation  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  variations  from  the  general 
mode  of  building — ^aiid  no  doubt  they  were  numerous — ^i^ere 
are  three  parts  which  seem  to  have  been  common  to  every 
Eoman  house  of  any  importoice.  These  were,  the  vesti- 
bulum,  the  atrium,  and  the  cavaBdium. 

The  vestibule  was  a  spacious  open  space,  or  portico,  before 
the  door,  where  the  patrician  took  his  morning's  walk,  and 
received  the  solicitations  of  his  clients  or  dep^Klents^^  a 
practice  to  which  Cicero  often  alludes.  Then  followed  the 
atrium,  or  portico,  a  large  hall,  into  which  the  sleeping 
rooms  and  servants'  room  looked.  Beyond  this  was  the 
cavaedium,  an  open  court,  generally  surrounded  by  a  covered 
portico,  into  which  the  eating  rooms,  the  baths,  the  library, 
— ^when  there  was  one, — and  all  the  principal  roems  of  the 

T)ii9  letter,  though  inserted  here,  was-  not  writtea  till,  after  the 
authors  rectum  from  Naple& 
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fioaoly  (^eiied;  and  in  the  osatise  of*  wUeh  there  ynm  usiuhlly 
a&untam*  iktliecouiitsj,  and  in  amall  tawni,  iiie  bouaes 
WBB  ganerall^  of*  one  stcnrf;  and  the  rooiiu^  if  theif  'were 
lighted  at  all,  were  lighted  &om  the.  top ;  bnJi.inttD^  of  the 
Hitle  roem&  ait  Pompeii  aeein  to  haire^  xeoBiFBd.  light  oxdy 
fiom-the  doD!& 

In  Bome^  and  oilier  laxge  cities^  tiie  houses  eansistod  of 
several  stories,  and  frequent  laws  were  made  to  restrict  their 
height,'  wbieh  Augustus  limited  to  sereni^  fee^  a  proof  that 
thej'mnst.  have  som^amee  exeeeded  it.  It  is  obrioua  that 
such  houses,  unlesBvthe  apartaenta  wiene^  kfb  in  total  dark- 
ness, must  hffipe  been  lighted  with  windows  like  ouxs.  Yet 
many  of  the  aQtn][uarie8  of  Eome  will  not  aUbw  that  any 
Eoman  houses  had.  windows ;  and  loud  and  long  are  the 
battles  tJiathasTB  been  wagedunon  this  head* 

It  is  oeirtaan  that  ih&^enemmy  oi  the  houses  of  Pompeii 
have  no  windows,  hxtk  neither  haire  ihej  now  any  roofs; 
thenefioBe  the  lights  may  hanre  been  admitted  through  the 
roofs,  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  one  story  inheight. 
In  like  mamnsr,  in  the  remains  of  HJadnan's  Ydb  at  GDivoH 
there  are  no  windows;  but  we  must,  remember  that^  in  the 
£rst  place,  the  rooms  may  also  hanre  been  lighted  &om  the 
top;  and,  seeondly,  that  this  palaee  was  any  thing  but 
Soman.  It  was  Gxeek,  Egyptian,  and  Asiatic  It  was 
copied  from  all  the  buildings  of  all  the.  countries  Badrian 
haoiriffi^din  his  tcaTols;  so  ihsA  it  is  not  a  ease  in  point; 
and  even  if  he  chose  to  live  in.  the  daik,  it  is  no  proof  i^t 
his  sobjeets^did.  Besidesy  there  may  hax^e  been  wmdows  ia 
the  YiUa  Adriaoa^  for  only  a  small  part  of  it  now  remains, 
even  in  ruin;,  ai^  there  certainly  axe  windows  in  one  of  the 
great  halls  in  the  Baths  of  Caraealla. 

All  this  indeed  is  mere  idle  speoulation.  "We  know,  what- 
ever the  antiquaries  may  say  to  the  contrary,  that  theEomans 
had  windows  in  their  houses.  Cicero  would  not  have  de- 
fended the  smaUness  of  the  windows  in  his  new  house  in  the 
Palatine,  from  the  cfflisure^  of  his  friend  Atticus;*  Pliny 
would  not  have  enumerated  all  the  windows  in  all  the  apart- 
ments of  all  his  villasit  Plautius'  Sylvanua  could  not  have 

♦  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  edit.  .8vo.  Lond.  1742. 
t  Epiat  lib.  iL  Ep.  17,  and  lib.  v.  Bp.  6. 
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kiQed  his  wife  by  throwing  her  out  of  a  window;*  and  Ti- 
bullust  would  never  have  commemorated  the  fate  of  the 
poor  woman  that  fell  out  of  a  window  into,  the  street,  if  there 
had  been  no  such  things. 

Besides,  among  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum,  I 
observed  one  in  which  the  houses  were  represented  with 
windows;  and  at  Pompeii  there  are  several^  instances  of 
windows. 

Vitruvius,  too,  somewhere  speaks  of  houses  which  had 
windows  fi«m  the  ceiling  to  the  floor;  and,  in  another  place, 
recommends  a  great  deal  of  Kffht  to  counlay^houses. 

Some  antiquaries,  again,  who  allow  the  Komans  windows, 
refuse  them  glass,  or  any  substitute  for  it,  and  suppose  that, 
all  winter,  when  it  was  cold,  they  sate  in  the  dark. 

K I  mistake  not,  the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  minute  account 
of  his  Laurentinum  Villa,  says  that  the  windows  are  glazed 
(admit  light  and  exclude  air) ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  mention 
it  as  a  very  unusual  circumstance.  He  also  notices  a  room 
in  the  garden  with  a  glass  (or  glazed)  door. 

Wii]kelman:{:  mentions  a  Soman  painting,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  which  represented  a  great 
number  of  houses  with  windows,  all  of  which  were  glazed. 
This  painting  was  enchased  in  the  wall  of  the  Casino  Cesi; 
but  the  Prince  Pamflli  had  it  white-washed  over,  quite  clean ! 

However,  it  would  seem  that  glass  windows  were  not  of 
veiy  ancient  date,  since  Seneca  speaks  of  the  art  of  glazing, 
as  one  of  those  not  discovered  till  about  his  own  time;§  and 
Yopiscus,  in  his  Life  of  Aurelian,  mentions  glass  windows  as 
a  luxury;  so  that  thev  must,  even  at  that  kte  period,  have 
been  used  only  by  the  opulent.  Still  this  is:  sufBicient  to 
prove  that  they  were  known;  and  indeed  the  quantity  not 
only  of  broken  glass  vessels,  but  of  glass  in  plates,  found  at 
Herculaneum,  is  an  indisputable  proof,  if  proof  were  neces- 
sary, that  the  ancients  understood  the  aH;  of  making  glass 
plates;  and,  when  made,  it  is  really  quite  incredible  that 
they  should  never  have  thought  of  putting  them  into  their 
windows. 

It  appears,  that  a  semi-transparent  stone,  called  hpis  spe-^ 

*  Lib.  ii.  Eleg.  7.  t  Taciti  Ann.  lib.  iv.  cap.  21 

t  Obseirations  sur  TArcJiitecture  des  Anciens,  70. 
§  Seneca.    Epist.  90. 
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cidaris,  was  more  early,  and  more  generally  used  than  glass 
for  the  purpose  of  glazing  windows.*  It  sepaiuted  into 
thin  plates,  or  lamin®,  and  seems  to  lukve  been  a  species  of 
mica  or  talc.  Pliny  says  it  chiefly  came  from  Spain,  and 
adds,  that  bee-hives  were  sometimes  made  of  it,  in  order 
that  the  habits  of  those  insects  might  be  observed  by  the 
curious  ;t  so  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  ancients  gave 
their  bees  windows,  while  they  denied  them  to  themsebres! 
Indeed,  according  to  the  antiquaries,  the  houses  of  the  an- 
cients must  have  been  most  uncomfortable  places,  for  they 
not  only  refuse  them  glass  windows  but  chimneys.  They 
pretend  that  they  warmed  themselves  and  dressed  their  food 
entirely  by  means  of  .braziers  filled  with  ignited  charcoal,  set 
in  the  middle  of  the  room — ^a  very  common,  unwholesome, 
and  disagreeable  custom  in  the  south  of  Italy,  to  this  day — 
and  one  which  I  make  no  doubt  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the 
modems  practised.  But  I  also  think  that,  without. doubt, 
they,  as  well  as  the  modems,  had  chimneys  and  fires.  Virgil 
speaks  of  carousing  lefore  the  fire:^  had  it  been  a  brazier 
of  hot  charcoal,  he  would  have  said  around  it.  He  also 
describes  the  husbandman  and  his  wife  labouring  by  the 
fire  on  the  long  winter  .nights.§  Horace,  too,  in  his  Deau- 
tiful  picture  of  rural  domestic  happiness,  represents  the  wife 
heaping  up  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  welcome  home  the  wearied 
labourer :  II  and,  in  another  of  Ma  Odes,  he  tells  them  to  heap 
on  plenty  of  wood,  to  make  blazing  fire;^  and  he  .complains 
bitterly  of  wet  wood  and  .a  smoky  chimney  in  his  journey 
to  Brundusium.** 

*  It  would  appear  that  cnrtains  only,  instead  of  the  epeadaria,  were 
eometimes  used  to  close  the  aperture  of  windows,  or.  rather,  perhaps,  the 
curtains  were  used  to  shade  the  sun ;  the  specularia  to  exclude  the  cold 
and  admit  the  light.  "I^eque  specularia,  neque  vitra,  quae  frigoris 
causa,  vel  umbrsB,  in  domo  sunt." —  Ulpian, 

t  Pliuy,  lib.  xxi.  cap.  14. 

t  "Ante  Focum  si  frigus  erit.**    JBuc.  V. 

§  -"  £t  quidam  seros  hibemi.ad  luminis  ignes 

Pervigilat,"  &q.  Qeorgic,  I.  291. 

II  '^  Sacrum  vetustis  eztruat  lignis  focum, 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri." — HorcU.  Epod.  Lib.  Ode  2. 

U  "  Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco 

Large  reponens.*' — Lib.  i  Ode  9. 

**  He  says  they  slept  in  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Apulian  mountains. 

"  lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo, 

Udos  cum  foliis'ramos  urente  camino.'* — Horat.  Lib.  i.  Sat.  2. 
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The  hearth  mm  always  considered  tiie  meted  aaat  of  hoe- 
pitalily,  and  guarded  by  the  houflehold  gods  tiiemsehres. 
iHd  not  Gonohmus  place  himself  upon  it  w£nJ[ie-«oiight  the 
protection  of  Tullns  Aufidius  P* 

It  is  also  stated,  that  msny  of  the  proscribed  victims  of 
the  TrimnTirate  hid  themselires  in  chimneys  during  the  search 
that  was  made  after'them. 

That  there  are  no  fire^pkces  to  be  seen.in  the  remaixta  of 
Pompeii,  is  no  objection,  oecaiue  the  mildness  of  ^e  dimate 
of  Jdagna  Gneciar-^fbr  which  thelnxurious  Bcanans  sought  its 
happy  shores — renders  .firing  wholly  ^umecessary,  even  in 
winter.  .  Even  to  this  day,  there-  is  scarceiy  :a  '^re^place  in 
the  house  of  a  Neepolitan.t  But  the  winter  climate  of 
Borne,  on  tiie  contrary,  "wsatken  very  different  to  what  it 
is  now,  as  the  fiills  of  snow,  isb.e  frosts,  and  the  freeaing  of 
the  Tiber  itself,  moitioned  by  -ancient  writers,  mifficientiy 
prove. 

But  all  these  disquisitums— <«nd  you  rnxseb  have  found 
them  si^^ieotly  tiresome — ^wiU  assist  ius  little  in  tiacing  the 
wide-spread  ruins  of  tiie  pakee  of  the  Cosars,  in  which  there 
are  neither  doors  nor  windows,  nor  chinmeys,  nor  fire-^aees, 
nor. roofs,  nor  flo<nn.  ITe  see,  indeed,  that  it  mast  have  had 
three  stories,.aad  we  know  that  it  possessed  numerous  vesti- 
bules, atria,  cav«dia,  &c.,  communicating  by  long  corridors; 
£lled  with  baths,  and  banqueting  rooms,  and  fountains,  and 
tennis  courts^  surrounded  vrith  gardens,  and  theatres,  and 
hippodromes,  and  gymnasia;  and  abounding  in  every  incen- 
tive to  luxury  and  voluptuousness. 

Augustas  was  the  founder  of  the  Palace  of  the  OeBsars. 
He  comprised  within  his  own  habitation  the  house  of  Hor- 
tensius,  of  Cicero,  and  of  some  other  of  the  victims  of  that 
bloody  proscription  which  sealed  the  last  Triumvirate. 

That  lie  built  one  house,  is  certain;  and  according  to  some 
antiquaries,  he  built  two;  for  the  first,  it  seems,  was  struck 
by  lififhtning;  and  as  the  andents  considered  a  building  on 
which  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove  had  descended,  as  for  ever 
aacred  to  that  god,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it  to  Mm.  but 
whether  he  gave  up  the  whole,  or  only  that  part  of  it  which 

*  Platarch.    Life  of  M.  T.  Coricduiiis. 

t  Dttringr  the  whotoof  ijie  winter  months  which  weptowd  st  Napl«v 
we  had  no  fire. 
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the  Tfaxmierer  liad  eboaen — whefther  he  built  a  distiiict  house 
£ofr  himself;  vr  oilLj  eolarged  the  fonner  one,  so  as  to  enable 
both  himself  and  Jupiter  to  live  togetiier  in  it — ^history  is 
silCTLt;  theflntiq^ianesareatyaiiaiiae;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  .ignorant.* 

;£t  is  nniyer8all7:iBq;|reed,  that  the  first  house,  or  houses,  of 
Augustas,  were  not  vranarltsably  spacious  or  niagnifieent.t 
The  buMdingfB  of  his  day,  howerer,  rar  outshone  in  splendour 
^^bH  that  had  been  seen  before  in  Borne,  although,  towards  the 
^oee  of  the  republic,  luxuiy  had  made  such  rapid  strides, 
-tltft  the  accounts  we  read  of  the  number  and  splendour  of 
-the-^dBas  of  private  citizens,  of  Fdmpe^p-,  Orassus,  LucuUus, 
and  Cicero,  would  seem  incredible,  if  tneir  very  ruins  did  not, 
^even  to  this  day,  attest,  that,  in  extent,  and  in  magnificence, 
thOTiunast  ^faave  suzf^aased  the  |»2aces  cf  modem  princes.]; 

xet  such  was  the  artfal  pohcy  of  Augustus,  and  so  much 
did  he  affect  the  seeming  moderation  of  a  Boman  citizen, 
tbst  "when  he  did  build  a  magnificent  house,  he  pretended  it 
WHS  not  &ir  himself,  but  for  the  habitation  of  tne  Pontifex 
Ik&Edmus,  well  knowing  ^^lat  he  would  be  chosen  for  that 
ttogust  office. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Augusfois,  ''th^  he  found  Bome  of 
Inick,  and  left  it  of  marble^  and,  perhaps,  to  the  dege- 
Bfivate  Bomans,  that  proved  a  sufficient  compensation  for  his 
hiding  Bome  free,  and  leaviog  it  enslaved. 

^e  house  of  Augustas  is  believed  to  have  been  on  the 
north-west  1 1  part  of  the  Falatiae,  looking  down  on  the  Fuh 

*  Siietoiiiia  steles  (29)  that  Aagnstas  erected  the  Temple  of  the 
FahKlbie  Apollo  in  that  pait  of  his  house  which  had  been  struck  by 
Jlgfatning— thus  ivsigtung.itiiot  to  Jove,  but  to  Phoebus. 

t  Suetonius,  Life  of  Augustus,  'i'2. 

t  On  the  shore  of  tiie  Bay  of  Bales;  and  of  Molo  dl  Gaeta.  These 
'«tiqttndou8  i^raaains  of  patrician  villafl  are  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
plebeian  houses  of  P«mpeii,  where  the  rooms  are  Ifte  olosets.  The 
libsary  at  H«rculaneum,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  volumes,  now 
'-a&votting,'were  f0nnd,<«wiU3  so  small,  that  a  num,  with  outstretched  arms, 
<»akl  measure  its- dimensions  either  ^way. 

§  Bvstsniiis,  Life  of  Augustus,  29. 

n  The  antiquaries  are  all  at  cross-purposes  ^  about  the  respective 
ntuattons  of  the  Smperor^  houses.  Bianchini,  who  wrote  a  large  folio 
<m  ^  subject,  and  spent  his  whole  life  in  UM^ing  plans  of  the  Palace 
ot  the  Oamrs,  and  yet  died  before  he  finished  them,  inakra  tiie  house 
of  Augustus  front  ^e  Coelian;  that  -of  Tiberius,  the  vBoman  Forum; 
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ehrum  Idttus,  "  tlie  beautiful  shore"  near  tbe  Tiber,  and  <mi 
the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  straw-roofed  cottage  of 
Somulus,  which  had  long  before  disappeared. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  splendid  dwelling  of  his  })rede- 
cessor,  Tiberius  built  himself  a  house  on  the  north  side  of 
the-  Palatine,  looking  iiito  the  Yelabrum.  Caligula,  though 
he  had  the  two  houses  of  the  two  preceding  Emperors,  built 
himself  two  more;  one  on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Pala- 
tine, fronting  the  Capitol,  and  the  other  on  the  Capitoline 
TTilJ  itself;  and  these  he  connected  together  by  .a  bridge  * 
thrown  across  the  Porum,  which  Clauaius,  though  not  veiy 
wise  himself,  had  sense  enough  to  pull  down,  as  well  as  the 
house  on  the  Capitol. 

Then  came  JNero,  and  built  himself  a  house,  which  he 
called  TransUoriaff  and  burnt  it  down,  and  Eome  along  with 
it;  and  erected  the  Domtis  Aurea,  a  palace,  such  as  the 
world  never  saw.  Not  only  was  the  whole  of  its  interior 
covered  with  gold  and  with  ^ems,  in  profusion  surpassing 
the  fabulous  splendour  of  Arabian  tales,  but  it  was  adomea 
with  the  finest  paintings  and  statues  the  world  could  furnish 
— ^the  most  exquisite  productions  of  Grrecian  art.  "We  read, 
too,  of  Unple  porticos  a  mQe  in  length;  of  a  circular  ban- 
jueting-room,  that  perpetually  turned  round  night  and  day, 
m  imitation  of  the  motion  of  the  sun;  of  vaulted  ceilings  of 
ivory,  which  opened  of  themselves  and  scattered  flowers  upoai 
the  guestri,  and  golden  pipes  that  shed  over  them  showers  of 

and  that  of  Caligula^  tlie  Yelabrum.  The  account  I  have  given  is  thai 
generally  received,  and  has  been  deduced  from  Suetonius,  Tacltns,  and 
a  multitude  of  ancient  authors — the  diflcuasion  of  which  totally  ex- 
hausted my  patience,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  prove  too  much  for  that  of 
the  reader. 

*  Building  bridges  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Caligula's  favourite 
manias ;  for  he  actually  threw  one  over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Bay  of 
Baise,  the  pretended  ruins  of  which  are  still  shewn  at  Puzzuoli,  by  the 
Lttzzaroni  Ciceroni  there.  These  remains,  however,  are  of  stone,  and 
Caligula's  bridge  was  made  of  boats  or  ships,  anchored,  fieistened 
together,  and  covered  with  .  earth.  Indeed,  the  freak  never  would 
have  lasted  long  enough  to  have  built  it  of  more  durable  materials, 
even  if  it  had  been  practicable.  The  ruins  which  bear  the  name  of  his 
bridge,  seemed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  mole  constructed  by 
Augustus,  when  he  formed  the  Julian  harbour,  and  let  the  sea  into  the 
Xiucrine  and  Avemian  Lakes.    (Vide  Suetonius,  in  Vita  Calig.) 

t  Suetonius,  Life  of  Nero,  81. 
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soft  perfumes.*  Not  content  with  covering  the  whole  of 
the  ralatine  with  his  "  Grolden  Honse,"  Nero  extended  its 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  over  the  whole  plain  south 
of  the  Porum,  and  even  upon  the  EsquiHne  and  Coelian 
Hills. 

The  Colosseum  occupies  the  site  of  the  largest  of  those 
lakes  Nero  made  in  his  gardens,  which  Tacitus  describes  in 
such  glowing  colours;  but  which — judging  from  the  confined 
space  there  is  to  divide  among  so  many  courts,  corridors, 
porticos,  and  theatres;  vineyards,  groves,  corn-fields,  and 
menageries;  woods,  waters,  hills,  and  dales, — could  have 
been  nothing  better  than  "  fish-ponds  deep."  Indeed,  we 
are  puzzled  to  find  room  for  them  on  the  most  limited  scale, 
when  we  compare  the  ground  with  the  description  of  the 
historian,  as  follows : — 

"On  the  ruins  of  his  native  country,  Nero  erected  a 

Salace,  in  which  the  profusion  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
id  not  raise  the  chief  admiration,  tor  these  were  ornaments 
that  widely-diffused  luxury  had  rendered  common;  but  uni- 
versal astonishment  was  excited  by  its  spacious  glades,  and 
large  artificial  lakes — ^by  its  thick  woods  and  shades,  like 
vast  wildernesses,  by  its  ample  lawns  and  avenues,  and  far- 
extended  prospects."  t 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  word  locus  was  applied 
by  the  Eomans  to  every  piece  of  still  water,  however  small; 
nay,  even  to  the  vases  or  reservoirs  of  fountains.  For 
example,  Pliny  says  Agrippa  made  lactts  DCC,J  a  number  of 
kkes  which  would  certainly  have  inundated  Borne,  if  they 
had  been  any  thing  larger  than  the  basins  of  fountains. 
Seitus  Bufiis,  and  Victor,  enumerate  locus  LXXXIII  in 
the  first  of  the  fourteen  regions  of  Bome,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  in  the  rest;  and  it  is  obvious  that  such  is 
their  signification.  The  lokes  of  Nero's  golden  house,  there- 
fore, may  for  the  most  part  have  been  very  small  ponds  of 
water,  or  even  reservoirs  of  fountains;  but  the  principal  one, 
which  was  drained  to  make  way  for  the  immense  circum- 
ference of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  is  described  by  Sue- 
tonius as  "  like  a  sea." 

♦  Suetonius,  Life  of  Nero,  3L 

t  Ann.  Tac.  lib.  xv.  cap.  42. 

t  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  15 ;  and  Nardini,  lib.  iii  cap.  4. 
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It  is  said,  that  Yespasian,  at  tlie  same  time  tliat  he 
dmined  the  lake,  pulled  down  all  that  Nero  had  erected 
beyond  the  Palatine,*  reducing  the  Imperial  Palace  to  the 
'  bin  that  once  eontamed  Eome;'  and  that  he  built  tlie  stu- 
pendous Amphitheatre,  the  Temjple  of  Peace,  and  the  Baths 
of  'ntus,  out  of  the  materials  of  this  portion  of  the  I>omu9 
Aurea,  Bricks,  however,  could  not  haye  been  converted 
into  Tiburtine  stone;  and  the  whole  of  Nero's  palace  was  ' 
of  the  former,  but  the  exterior  of  the  Colosseum  is  of  tho 
latter. 

Bomitifin  began  to  build  up  what  his  predecessors  had 
pulled  down,  and  ^ded  to  the  palace  the  Adonea,  or  halls 
and  gardens  of  Adonis,  the  surpassing  splendour  of  which 
excited  the  astonishment  even  of  that  age  of  ntagnificence. 
This  celebrated  building  was  still  stancUng  in  the  time  of 
Severus,  for  we  see  it  marked  on  one  of  the  fragments  of  the 
marble  plan  of  Bome,  executed  in  his  reign. 

On  the  south  of  the  Palatine,  Septimus  Severus  made 
several  additions,  particularly  the  aeptizoniwn;\  a  bxdldiiig 
whi(^  stood  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  hiU,  and  nearly 
at  its  base;  not  so  far  from  it  as  the  Church  of  St.  Gregory. 
By  some  the  Septiajoninm  yeas  believed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
the  palace;  by  others,  a  mausoleum;  by  many,  neither;  but 
though  is  destination  was  dubious,  its  beauty  was  certain; 
and  that  beauty  proved  its  destruction;  for  Sixtus  Y.  fell  in 
love  with  the  three  complete  oi'ders  of  marble  columns  of 
which  it  was  composed,  carried  them  off  to  St.  Peter's,  and 
utterly  demoliE^ed  this  beautiful  relic  of  antiquity. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  palace,  about  a  hundred  and 
fifhr  years  ago,  a  room  fdU  of  Koman  coins  was  discorered, 
and  a  magnificent  hall  hung  with  cloth  of  gold,  which  fell 
into  dust  as  soon  as  the  air  was  admitted.  The  coins,  of 
course,  were  csffried  off,  and  both  chambers  were  filled  up. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  hall  forty  feet  in  length  was 
discovered  on  the  Palatine,  the  walls  of  which  were  entirely 
covered  with  paintings.    They  were  taken  off,  crammed  into 

*  It  is  singular,  that  Snetonius,  who  records  the  draining  of  this 
lake,  makes  no  mention  of  the  destruction  of  any  part  of  the  palace. 

t  That  Sep.  Severus  did  build  a  Septizoninm  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  such  a  building  existed  long  before  his  time.  Baetooiiis  mentioDS 
a  Septkonimn  in  the  I^fe  of  Titos. 
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«  box,  said  flent  to  Naples  with  the  rest  of  the  inTaluable 
and  ill-£Kted  apecimdns  of  ancient  art  thafc  fell  into  the.hands 
of  the  Famese  ^smilj,  and  there  they  were  permitted  to  lie, 

-motddenn^in  damp  ceUars,  xmtil  erery  restige  of  the  paint- 
ing had  disappeared.* 

many  other  chambers  have  at  different  times  been  dis- 
coTered  on  the  Palatine ;  but  after  being  rifled  of  their 

'marble  cohmms,  their  pavements,  their  statues,  and  their 
preoioaB  ornaments,  they  have  all  been  filled  up  again, 
a^e  faU  of  the  Palace  of  the  desars,  like  that  of  almost 

HB^reiry  either  monusnent  of  antiquity,  was  less  the  work  of 
fiweign  barbarians  than  of  the  Somans  themselves. 

The  Goths,  in  the  fifth  century,  pillaged  it  of  its  gold,  its 

•-■dlTer,  its  ivory,  and  most  of  its  portable  treasures.    Genseric 

.vdused  itfr  bronze,  and  all  its  remaining  precious  metals ;  and 

ithe«hip4oad  of  statues  which  the  capricious  Vandal  sent  to 

.  Afirica,  was  supposed  to  consdst  chi^y  of  the  plunder  of  the 
Inipenal  Palace. 

The  troops  of  Belisarius  lodged  in  it;  so  also  did  the 
-soldiers  of  Totila  during  his  second  occupation  of  Eome ;  but 
i^t  is  no  proof  of  its  destruedon;  on  the  contrary,  the 

-apoHs  of  modem  excavations  have  proved  how  vast  were  the 
treasures  of  art  and  magnificence  which  had  been  spared,  or 
despised,  by  tiveir  forbearance  or  ignoiance:  and  however 

-the  interior  spl^&dour  of  the  Palace  of  the  CsBsars  might 
sufifer  by  these  barbarian  inmates,  we  know,  at  least,  that  its 

immense  ^^rior,  its  courts  and  corridors,  and  walls,  and 
roofs,  and  pavements,  were  in  perfect  preservation  at  a 
.much  later  period ;  for  in  the  days  of  Iieracliu8,t  it  was 
still  fit  to  receive  a  royal  guest;  and  it  i^ears  to  have 
been  entire  in  the  eighth  eentuiy,  from  the  mention  made 
of  it  by  Anastasius. 

in  the  long  feudal  wars  of  the  Boman  nobles  during  the 
bai^barous  ages,  its  min  began.  It  was  attacked  and  fortified, 
taken  and  retaken,  and  for  a  length  of  time  was  the  central 
fortress  of  the  -Frangipani  fiamily,  who  possessed  a  chain  of 
redotibtB  around  it,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Eome. 

But  its  final  destruction  was  consummated  bv  the  Eamese 
popes  and  princes,  who  laboriously  destroyed,  its  ruins  to 

'*  Wtakehnan  war  TAveli^tectarp,  cfaap.  U.  27. 
t  The  beginning  of  the  seventh  centuir.   . 
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build  up  thoir  palaces  and  villas  witli  tlie  materials ;  buried 
these  magnificent  lialls  beneath  their  wretched  gardens,  and 
erected  upon  them  the  hideous  summer-houses  and  grottos, 
the  deformity  of  which  still  impeaches  the  taste  of  their 
architect,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. 

To  the  remains  in  this  part  of  the  Palatine  Hill  our  first 
visit  was  directed. 

Turning  fix>m  the  arch  of  Titus  up  a  narrow  road,  lined 
with  the  ruins  of  the  palace  walls,  we  entered  the  Eamese 
gardens,  which  present  a  curious  picture  of  ancient  grandeur 
and  existing  wretchedness.  The  casinos  of  popes  mouldeiv 
in£;  upon  the  palaces  of  Eoman  emperors — ^pigs  and  peasants 
inhabiting  a  comer  of  these  splendid  ruins — cabbages  and 
artichokes  flourishing  above  them — ^fragments  of  precious 
marbles  and  granites,  of  carved  cornices  and  broken  alEibaster, 
scattered  amongst  the  mould, — ^while  the  eye  wanders  over  a 
confused  array  of  long  corridors,  nameless  arcades,  unknown 
vaults,  forgotten  chambers,  and  broken  arches. 

"We  staid  here  on  the  level  of  the  second  story  of  the 
palace — or  the  palaces;  for  antiquaries  still  affect  to  point 
out  the  different  buildings  of  different  emperors ;  and  accord- 
ing to  their  accoimt,  all  that  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Cali- 
gida  ever  erected,  survived  the  conflagration  of  JSTero.  On 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  Palatine,  fronting  to  the  Capitol, 
they  shew  you  the  house  of  Caligula,  which  is  now  a  rope- 
walk  ;  and  further  along  the  north  side,  they  conduct  you  to 
the  house  of  Tiberius,  though  there  is  no  visible  division  or 
distinction  between  them.  The  house  of  Tiberius  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Galba,*  and  subsequently  W0 
hear  that  Antoninus  Pius  made  it  his  residence. 

We  left  the  Emperor's  houses  to  follow  an  old  woman 
who  had  been  screaming  to  us  for  some  time  in  the  usual 
■ear-piercing  tones  of  Eoman  females,  and  crossing  a  field  of 
artichokes,  descended  a  long  flight  of  steps  into  two  sub- 
terranean chambers,  which  have  once  been  baths  of  the 
Imperial  Palace,  but  which,  though  adorned  with  much 
magnificence,  could  never  have  possessed  the  blessings  of 
either  light  or  air.    By  the  glimmering  of  some  wax  tapers, 

*  Tacitns,  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  21,  mentions  that  Otho,  leaving  the 
temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  passed  though  thehooae  of  Tiberius  into 
the  Yelabnun. 
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we  saw  the  gilded  ceiling  of  tliese  splendid  dungeons  still 
shining  in  the  passing  ray,  antl  painted  with  %ares  designed 
with  exquisite  taste  and  correctness.  Bj  the  old  woman, 
these  chamhers  were  called  the  Baths  of  Livia;  bj  the 
antiquary,  the  Baths  of  Tiberius;'  and  as  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  either  name,  I  shall  choose  the  old 
woman'Sj  as  the  more  general  designation..  Whatever  baths 
they  were  anciently,  I  can  aver,  that  they  still  answer  the 
purpose  of  baths  tolerably  well ;  being  so  damp,  that  the 
water  poured  down  copiously  upon  our  heads,  and  in  en- 
deaTouring  to  avoid  these  streams  from  above,  we  plunged 
up  to  the  ankles  into  an  unseen  pool  on  the  floor,  by  which 
our  ardour  for  the  fine  arts,  and  more  especiaUv  for  ancient 
paintings,  was  so  effectually  cooled,  that  we  made  all  imagin- 
able hute  to  upper  day,  and  the  warm  beams  of  an  ItaHan 
aim. 

On  the  height  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Famese 
gardens,  beneath  a  grove  of  aged  ilex,  whose  dark  evergreen 
shade  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  whiteness  of  the  Parian 
marble,  lie  the  broken  columns,  overthrown  capitals,  and 
beauti^  sculpture  of  an  ancient  temple,  supposed  to  have 
been  that  magnificent  temple  of  ApoUo,  built  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  to  the  god  to  whose  influence  he 
ascribed  the  victory.  The  naval  trophies,  the  dolphins  and 
the  hippogrifr,  wmch  are  still  sculptured  on  the  marble, 
would  seem  to  ^lace  its  identity  beyond  dispute :  but  with 
antiquaries  nothmg  is  indisputable ;  and  some  of  them,  in 
the  very  teeth  of  tiie  hippognff,  call  it  the  temple  of 
Neptune. 

rropertius,  in  ^escribing  the  Temple  of  the  Palatine 
ApoUo,  mentions,  that  the  tympanum  was  adorned  with  a 
bas  relief  of  the  battle  of  the  Amazons ;  and  on  a  fragment 
of  the  marble  which  still  lies  beneath  the  ilex  trees,  we  saw 
the  figure  of  an  Amazon  combatting  with  an  Athenian.  We 
are  therefore,  I  think,  justified,  in  concluding  these  to  have 
been  remains  of  the  Temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo. 

It  was  encireled  with  an  exterior  portico,  formed  of 
columns  of  Giallo  Antico ;  but  every  part  of  the  temple  it- 
self was  composed  of  Parian  marble,  the  beauty  of  which  is 
•tin  apparent,  even  in  its  shattered  remains.. 

Boieath  the  statue  of  the  god  which  stood  in  the  eella 
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)  j^aoed  the  SybiUmo  books,  which  were  removed  thH^eir' 
fi^m  t^e  Temd|e  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  by  AugustuB^*  for  it 
was  a  part  of  nis  artful  policy  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
most  sacred  public  deposits.  Izi  the  axva-  in  fi^em^tv^of  ihe 
temple  stood  the  fbmous  Gredaa  colossal  statue  of  Apoilb^ 
brought  from  Tarentum.  Li.  'diesc  daya<  the  Eomaus^  did 
not  imitate  the  example  of  that  republicaa  conqueror,  who, 
being  asked  at  the  taking  of  Tarentum  if  he  would  not  cany 
off  its  masterpieces  of  sculpture  and  painting>  to  Bome, 
contemptuously  exclaimed,  '^Let  us  leave  the*  Tarentine^^ 
their  angry  gods !" 

lastly.  Dirt  not  the  least  amon^its  treasmns,  ikas  temple 
possessed  the  &meus  Palatine  Library,  and  a  museam  of 
Natural  History,  established  by  MarceUus.t 

A  court  of  critics,  instituted  by  Augustofly  consisting  of 
five  members  only,  was  held  in  this  temple,  without  whose 
sanction  no  play  could  be  represented  on  tiie  stage;  and 
before  these  censors  poets  used  to  redte  idieu*  rival  com- 
positions. 

On  this  spot,  I  found,  to  my  great  delight,  some  leaves  of-^ 
the  acanthus  growing  wild;  and  contrasting  their  nataye 
luxuriance  with  their  scidptured  forms  clustering  round  the 
fallen  Corinthiaa  capitals  at  my  feet,  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  most  to  admire  the  perfection  of  art  in  the  imita<p 
tion,  or  the  taste  which  first  adopted  it  as  an  archii^ietuEal 
ornament. 

The  well-known  origin  of  the  invention,  the  chance  by- 
which  Callimachus  behdd  it&  growing  leaves  bursting  through 
the  neglected  baskets,  could  only  have  been  seized  and 
improved  upon  by  a  mind  alive  to  beautj,  as  were-  those  of 
the  ancient  artists  of  G^reece.  The  small  minute  leaf  of  the 
oHve,  which  was  a^rwards  introduced  in  Corinthian  capitals, 

*  Vide  Suetonius.  The  three  ancient  Sybilline  books,  which  Tamaia 
purchased  of  the  Sybil  herself,  were  burnt  in  the  Capitol  during  the 
Harsic  war,  after  which  amba^adors  were  sent  to  every  quaxto'  to  col- 
lect authentic  oracles  of  the  Sybil,  to  remedy  the  disaster  as  fiur  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  these  volumes  -contained  this  seomid  compilation  or  edition. 
Augustus  at  this  period  burnt  two  thousand,  books  of  the  pretended 
Sybil's  prophecies  as  spurious.  (Vide  Suet.  Life  of  Augustus,  31.) 
Q%ose  accounted  genuine,  and  preserved  beneath  the-  statae  of  the 
Palatine  ApoUo,  were  burnt  by  Honorius. 

+  Pliny,  Ub;  JoamL  cap.  1.  §  5. 
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is  fiw  ioferior  in  effeet^  and  tbe  ccnne  Ahapdessr  lainret  of 
afoatic  planter  oqIt  oame  into  ufle  in  the  l^ifaer  agm^  whan 
n0^Qiing)1better  oould  be  executed; 

Snt  all  ishB  anei^at  Ooiinthian  eolmmia*  of  the  miiifl  of 
Bonm  aie  adomed  with  the  gzeeeful  foliage.«of  the  aoaathiii. 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  mtaij  pacta,  of  Italjrv  but  nerer 
flowers,  except  on  the  sonthenLshoras  of  Magsm  GhnMna. 

It  was  ft  fikYoiuite  ornament  in.  Eomen:  gasdeiia»  and 
possiblj  thayerj*  leaareswe  now  galdiered  wmr  hanre  sprHng 
nom  the  natuifil.o&pnng^  o£  those  plants  which  onoe  a£>niea 
the  grounds  of  the  Palace  of  the  Offiaorsi 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Gybele^  builb  by  Livia^  are- 
stated  to  haare  stood  upon  the  Pals^a  so  late  astheseren^ 
teentib.  centmy.  The  first  temple  in  Eome  dedicated  to  that 
common  mother  was  built  during  the  second  Panic  War,* 
but  afterwards  destroyed. 

A  tremendous  catalogue  of  temples  on  this  mount,  eren 
in  the  imperial  age,  is  given  by  yanous  wxitera ;  amongst 
which  are  the  temples  of  yarious  Portuuea  and  Jupiters^  of 
two  or  three  Junes,  of  Yietory  (in  Senegal))  and  Geiman 
Yictoxy  (in  partdeuW),  of  the  Gk)as  of  the  Casaars,  of 
Augustas,  of  HeHogabaluS)  of  Eeyer,  of  Bacchus,  of  Minerya, 
of  Orcas  (or  Pluto),  of  the  Luna  ]^oetiluca»  wluich  shone  by 
iiight,.and  of  Yiriplaca^  a  goddess  for  whom,  as  I  understand 
she  presided  oyer  matdmonial  reconciliaitions»  I  haye  too 
great  a  respect  to  pass  oyer  in  silence* 

We  left  the  "  Orti  Famesiani,"  which  little  deserye  their 
imme,  for  they  boast  not  a  single  shrub  or  flower, — ^not 
eren 

"  A  rose  of  the  wildernew.  left  on  its  jlalk. 
To  mark,  where  a  garden  had.  been" — 

and  proceeded,  up  the  narrow  gloomy  lane,  leading  to  the 
convent.  .  It  is  a,T^  OruaiSf  lined  with  the  pictured  repre- 
sentations of  Christ's  fourteen  stages  b^ieath.  the  Cross^t 
It  was  well  observed  to  me,  that  the  way  now  sacred  to  the 
ItedeemepT  of  the  world  had  once  been  trodden  by  its 

*  Lify,  Dec  3.  lib.;  xxix.  cap.  87.~a.  u.  6^, 

t  The  Roman  Catholics  aasnme— although  three  of  the  gospels  record 
tbat  Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  compelled  to  bear  the  cross — that  Christ 
alone  bore  it  all  the  tray  himself,  and  that  he  sunk  beneath  it  fourteen 
times  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  execution. — What  pass^e  of  Scripture 
can  they  adduce  in  support  of  the  latter  assertion  1 
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destroyers;  tiiat  he,  being  God,  condescended  to  become 
man;  that  thej,  being  men,  exalted  themselves  to  Gods; 
and  that  the  strain  of  incense  now  breathed  here  to  hmj 
who  in  mercy  shed  his  precious  blood  to  sore  human  kind, 
was  once  raised  on  this  very  spot  to  those  ruthless  tyrants, 
who  in  wanton  barbarity  sacrificed  millions  to  glut  their 
diabolical  passion  for  torture  and  cruelty. 

After  our  patience  had  been  exercised  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  in  battering  an  old  wooden  gate,  we  were  admitted 
into  the  grounds  of  what,  by  courtesy,  is  called  the  Villa 
Hagnani,  formerly  the  Yilla  Spada ;  but  no  yiUa  whateyer 
is  to  be  seen ;  and  the  tumbling-down  summer-houses,  and 
the  gardens — ^if  weeds  and  cabbages  deserve  such  a  name — 
are  still  more  wretched  than  those  of  the  Eamese  which  we 
had  lust  left. 

There  is  nothing  worth  looking  at  except  a  suite  of 
chambers  imder  ground,  to  which  we  descended  by  a  flight 
of,  I  think,  above  forty  steps.  It  is  scarcely  half  a  centuiy 
aince  they  were  excavated  by  an  Englishman,  who  has  placed 
an  inscription  in  them,  declaring  tiiem  consecrated  to  the 
fine  arts.    We  found  them  filled  with  empty  wine  casks. 

Their  form  and  architecture  are  beautiM.  They  are 
knovm  by  the  name  of  the  Baths  of  Nero,  but  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  baths.  Some  of  the  antiquaries  call 
them  Ganacula,  or  eating-rooms  of  the  house  of  Awnistus,* 
and  others  confess  the  r^  fiict,  that  it  is  impossible  co  know 
what  they  were. 

The  faided  frescos  of  the  ruinous  Casino  in  these  grounds 
are  falsely  ascribed  to  Baphael. 

Prom  thence  we  drove  round  the  southern  base  of  the 
Palatine  along  the  line  of  the  Via  Triumphalis,  passed  under 
the  arches,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Septimius  Severus,  in 
prolongation  of  Nero's  Aqueduct,  wmch  carried  it  from  tbe 
brink  of  the  Coelian  Moimt  into  the  Imperial  Palace ;  and 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Palatine,  entered  the  ruins  of  the 
Golden  House  by  a  steep,  narrow,  dirty  staircase,  iU  suited 
to  the  ancient  ipplendour  of  such  a  mansion :  and  making  our 

*  These  rooms  are,  however,  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and  the 
house  of  Augustus  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  on  the  north-west. 
We  must  be  content  to  rest  assured  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
Imperial  Palace.    All  else  is  mere  supposition. 
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imjtbrougli  a  quantity  of  sheds,  pig-sties,  and  cabbage  heaps, 
we  climbed  up  the  ruins  by  long  flights  of  steps,  vilelif 
modem,  adorned  with  clay  crud&dons. 

The  terrace  at  the  top  is  on  the  corridors  of  Nero's 
Palace,  and  was  once  the  pavement  of  the  third  story. 
Immediately  below  it  is  the  Curcus  Maximus,  which  occupied 
the  whole  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventme ; 
and  though  all  traces  of  the  building  have  disappeared,  it» 
form  is  still  very  apparent. 

At  one  end  of  the  terrace  is  a  sort  of  balcony,  called,  in 
popular  knguflge,  the  GabineUo  di  Nerane,  from  whence 
i^ero  is  said  to  have  viewed  the  games,*  and  given  the  signal 
for  their  commencement  by  throwing  the  napkin. 

Near  it  is  a  little  round  place  which  goes  by  the  truly 
ridiculous  name  of  the  Bath  of  Seneca,  m  which,  we  are 
gravely  assured,  that  philosopher  bled  to  death;  although  we 
know  that  he  died  at  his  villa,  four  miles  from  Eome.f  That 
this  place  never  could  have  been  a  bath,  and  that  it  may  per- 
chance have  been  a  staircase,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
bare  inspection  of  it. 

But  a  building,  if  it  be  round,  is  always  called  either  a 
bath  or  a  temple;  for  iustance,  in  the  groimds  below  the 
teirace,  amidst  a  heap  of  other  nameless  ruins,  are  the  remains 
of  a  beautifiil  circular  building,  which  the  old  woman  who 
enhghtens  the  understanding  of  strangers  with  her  antiqua- 
rian lore,  denominates  the  Temple  of  Apollo;  or  sometimes, 
by  way  of  variety,  of  Vesta;  but  which,  in  all  probability, 
never  was  any  temple  whatever.  It  is  very  evident  that  it 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  palace,  but  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  give  it  a  satisfactory  name. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  terrace,  the  Palace  of  Nero  joins 
that  part  of  the  mins  which  antiquaries  generally  call  the 
House  of  Augustus,  which  also  fronts  towards  the  CircuB 
Maiimus  and  the  Aventine;  occupying  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  west  side  of  the  Palatine.  At  this  point,  we 
ooked  doT^Ti  into  a  large  open  space  surrounded  by  walls, 

*  Saetonins  relates  (Life  of  Nero,  11.)  that  he  used  to  view  the  games 

I  the  Theatre  from  the  top  of  the  Proscenium;  and  in  the  Amphi- 

leatre,  reclining  upon  a  couch  in  the  Podium;  hut  no  mention  is  made 

'his  station  in  the  Circus. 

t  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xv.  cap.  60. 
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called  the  Hippodrome  of  Augustus,  which  we  afberwsrds 
yiflited ;  but  there  is  yevy  little  further  to  be  seen.  In  the 
centre  of  one  side  is  a  semicirGular  recess,  which  possibly 
may  hare  been  the  balcony  from  whence  the  emperor  and  h^ 
court  used  to  view  the  equastrian  exerekes  and  other  diver- 
sionfi  exhibited  here.* 

I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  ihat  one  great  antiquary  pro- 
nounced this  balcony  to  be  an  Odeum  for  music;  and  another 
assured  me,  that  the  Hippodrome  was  unquestionably — 
something  he  called — ^the  Msdiarum  of  Heliogabalus,  where 
that  young  monster  usedtoamusehimself  with  making  snow- 
balls in  summer. 

The  sports  of  the  imperial  boy  bear  a  curious  similarity  to 
those  of  the  venerable  Empress  Catherine,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  in  her  wisdom  erected  a  palace  of  ice  in  her  Baissian 
gardens;  so  that,  in  the  remotest  ages  and  climates,  '^  great 
princes"  seem  to  have  had  the  same  "playthings." 

The  road  from  Borne  to  the  Porta  ^n  Sebastiano  pauses 
close  along  the  wester  side  of  the  F^tine  Hill.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  this  road  is  modem,  and  that  anciently 
there  was  none  here,  because  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the 
shops  which  surrounded  it,  were  built  against  the  Palatine 
Hill.  The  Via  Appia,  to  which  it  leads,  (though  not  exactly 
in  a  direct  line,)  is  oeheved  to  have  had  its  commencement 
onlv  at  the  Porta  Capena. 

Of  the  shops,  or  TabertUB,  which  were  attached  to  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  which  bore  no  very  respectable  charac- 
ter, some  remains  may  still  be  traced  against  the  palace  walls, 
in  the  form  of  low  brick  arches,  built  up,,  with  modem  doois 
in  them.  They  are  exactly  on  the  left  of  the  road  in  coming 
from  Eome  to  the  ndns  of  Nero's  Golden  House. 

It  was  ia  these  shops  that  the  conflagration  began,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,t  that  consumed  ten  out  of  fourteen  quarters 
of  the  city,  and  was  finally  extinguished  at  the  base  of  the 
EsquiUne.    It  was  in  his  own  private  theatre  on  that  mount, 

*  In  after  times,  one  of  these  diversions  was  the  martyrdom  of  St- 
Sebastian,  who,  it  is  recorded,  was  executed  here,  in  order  that  these 
refined  and  humane  Eomans  might  enjoy  the  epeetacle  of  his 
tortures. 

t  Openly  raised  by  his  command.  Vide  Tacitus,  lib.  xv.  «n4 
Suet.  88. 
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tiiai  Niero,  dtumg  the»psQgfMB  of  tlie  flunes,  ehaimted  the 
eonflagrstioii  of  Troy.* 

We  lingered  for  a  long  time  on  this  noble  tenraee;  its 
sides  and  extremity  are  now  wholly  unguiurded;  but  its 
immense  breadth  is  a  sufficient  safe^mird,  even  against  the 
fteling  of  inseonrity.  The  polished  myrtle,  the  laurustinus 
in  fidf  flower,  the  young  bloom  of  the  scorpion  senna,  and 
the  gigantic  leaves  of  the  '^everlasting  aloe,  flourish  in  wild 
pro&si(Hi  over  these  ruins. 

This  tercace  commands  a  prospect  that  I  could  gase  at  for 
srerwith  undiminished  interest.  TheTuins  of  Bome  amidst 
Iter  andent  hills — the  fallen  grandeur  of  the  Colosseum — ^the 
deserted  shores  of  the  Tibw — ^the  wild  and  waste  extent  of 
tite  Gampagna,  marked  with  the  long  lines  of  brc^en  aque- 
ducts and  moulderingtombs— *the  amphitheatre  of  mountains 
which  sweep  round  the  plain  of  Latium — every  object  that 
meets  our  view  recalls  to  us  the  times  that  are  fled. 

All  the  distant  and  romantic  events  of  history  are  realized 
by  the  presence  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  were  acted;  the 
long  interval  of  ages  is  at  once  annihilated,  and  we  seem  to 
lire,  and  move,  and  think,  with  those  who  have  gone  before 
tis.  Here,  far  &om  every  sound  and  si^ht  of  man,  and  sur- 
rounded only  by  the  ruined  monuments  of  ancient  greatness, 
I  have  indeed  felt,  that  it  is  at  Eome  only  we  live  more  in 
thepast  thaii  in  the  present. 

The  prodi^ous  accimiulation  of  the  ruins  of  all  ages  which 
covers  the  wide  extent  of  the  Palatine  itself,  is  not  the  least 
striking  of  the  features  of  the  scene.    It  almost  seems,  from 

♦TacituB,  Ann.  lib.  xv.  Suetonius,  Life  of  Nero,  38.  It  would 
^pear,  that  even  then,  Kero's  Palaee  extended  from  the  Palatine  to  the 
^oiline  Hill ;  for  Xvoitos  says  that,  when  the  conflagration  began, 
Neio  was  at  Antium,  <uid  never*  returned  to  ^e  eityiill  he  heard  the 
fire  had  advanced  to  that  part  of  his  house  which  filled  the  space  between 
^e  Palace  (on  the  Palatine)  and  the  gardens  of  Mecsenas  (on  the  Esqni- 
^ne).  He  adds,  that  "it  was  not  till  the  sixth  day  that  the  conflagra- 
tion was  stopped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Esquiline  by  pulling  down  an 
uuBei&se  number  erf  buildings.  But  the  fire  broke  out  with  fresh  vio- 
lence in  different  places;  Whence  it  was  conjectured  tluit  Kero  was 
voolved  upon  building  a  new  city,  and  calling  it  by  his  name.  Of  the 
JWttteen  quarters  into  which  Bome  was  divided,  four  were  still  entire, 
wrec  m  utter  ruin,  and  in  the  seven  others,  a  few  half-burnt  houses  only 
vere  to  be  seen." 

L  2 
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the  destradioii  which  bas  overwhebned  erery  modem  erection 
on  this  hill,  as  if  the  Genius  of  Borne,  impatient  at  the  pro- 
fimation  of  her  ancient  seat,  had  struck  them  with  her 
withering  hand,  and  doomed  sJl  the  works  of  man  to  perish 
here.  • 

The  distant  view  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  recalled  us 
from  the  high  heroic  visions  of  early  days,  to  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind  fraught  with  wonder  and  instruction; 
and  as,  standing  on  these  ruins  which  once  contained  the 
despot  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  obeyed  and  wor- 
shipped— ^we  looked  to  the  Vatican,  whose  now  innocuous 
thunders  once  shook  Europe  and  hurled  monarchs  from  their 
thrones — we  thought  of  the  singular  destiny  of  a  city  that 
bad  successively  been  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  tyrant 
of  the  world;  and  almost  anticipated  the  day  when  that  pa^al, 
like  this  imperial  palace,  would  lie  in  ruins,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  popes,  like  that  of  the  emperors,  be  at  an  end  for  ever* 

"  Borne  was  the  whole  world— all  the  world  waa  Borne.* 
But  what  is  it  now  ?    "Where  is  the  Queen  of  Nations  ? 
"  Thoa  gtranger,  which  for  Borne  in  Borne  here  seek'st^ 
And  nought  of  Borne  in  Borne  perceiVst  at  all. 
Those  same  old  walls— old  arches  which  thou  seest. 
Old  palaces — is  that  which  Borne  men  call. 
Behold  what  wreck,  what  ruin,  and  what  iraste. 
And  how  that  she,  which  with  her  mighty  power 
Tamed  all  the  world,  hath  tamed  herself  at  last. 
The  prey  of  Time,  which  all  things  doth  devour. 

;'  Borne,  living,  was  the  world's  sole  ornament, 
And,  dead,  is  now  the  world's  sole  monument"* 

"We  have  now  traced  the  immense  mass  of  the  broken  and 
scattered  ruins  that  overspread  the  deserted  surface  of  the 
Palatine,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  mighty  giant.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  ages  that  have  passed  since  their  erection,  it  is  not 
their  existence,  but  their  destruction,  that  excites  our  amaze- 
ment. So  solid  is  their  structure,  that  no  common  fate  conld 
have  overwhelmed  them  thus,  and  it  has  evidently  been  the 
work,  not  of  time,  but  of  violence.  Even  now,  broken  ajid 
ruined  as  they  are — ^if  their  final  fall  be  not  accelerated  bT 
the  convulsions  of  nature,  or  the  labours  of  man — ^they  bii 
fair  to  stand,  while  a  long  series  of  generations  shall  visit 
them  and  pass  away  into  dust. 

*  Tide  Bains  of  Bome ;  Spenser*s  PoenuL 
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LBTTEE  XV.— Tm  Capitol. 

How  I  hate  antiquaries.  They  destroy  all  one's  hap^j 
iUnsionfl  and  delightful  dreams,  and  leaye  one  nothing  in 
return  but  dismal  doubts  and  cold  uncertainties. 

"  When  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  foUj  to  be  wise ;"  but  wise 
I  must  be,  though  sadly  against  my  will;  and  yet,  after 
hearing  and  comparing  aU  the  contradictory  opinions  of  the 
most  famous  of  these  stupid  people — after  listening  to  more 
dry  discussions,  and  ponng  oyer  more  musty  old  books,  than 
my  ears  and  eyes  can  well  endure ;  the  end  of  all  my  know- 
ledge is,  that,  like  the  Athenian  sage,  I  know  that  I  know 
nothiiig,  and  what  is  worse,  I  suspect  that  nothing  is  to  be 
known :  nothing  at  least  that  I  want  to  know,  can  they  tell 
me ;  and  what  they  haye  to  teach,  I  do  not  wish  to  leam. 
They  haye  carefully  grubbed  up  all  the  rubbish  of  antiquity, 
but  lost  the  gems :  and  the  reproach  that  was  made  to  one 
of  the  tribe  applies  justly  to  all — 

''  O  fie  !*'  quoth  Time  to  Thomas  Heame, 
•  Whateyer  I  foiget,  yoa  learn." 

Antiquanamsm  seems  to  me  to  be  the  mere  art  of  guess- 
ing,— ^the  genuine  science  of  puzzhng.  It  begins  and  ends 
in  pure  supposition.  It  is  the  regien  of  uncertainty — ^the 
atmosphere  of  mist — and  "  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness 
rest  upon  it."  It  is  like  a  labyrinth,  the  farther  you  go  into 
it,  the  more  you  are  bewildered;  and  its  professors,  who 
pretend  to  be  your  guides  through  its  mazes,  only  lead  you 
nurfcher  astray.  They  can  perplex,  but  they  cannot  clear  up ; 
they  can  tell  you  what  a  tmng  is  not,  but  not  what  it  is. 
If  to  doubt  be  philosophical,  then  are  they  the  epreatest  of 
philosophers,  for  they  neyer  do  anything  else ;  and  yet  their 
credulity  is  at  times  eyen  more  extraordinary  than  their 
scepticism.  "Would  you  belieye  that  one  of  them  gaye  me  a 
long  account  of  the  reyolutions  of  Latium,  for  about  a 
thousand  years  before  Eomulus,  as  true  history!  But  this 
was  eyen  surpassed  by  the  piece  of  information  imparted  to 
me,  with  profound  grayity,  by  a  learned,  and  exceedingly 
solemn  amateur  antiquary,  that  the  Sicuti,  a  people  of  lUy- 
riom,  had  possession  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  seyeraL  centunes 
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"before  tlie  time  of  the  Aborigines!  This  was  no  lapsus 
lingudB;  for,  in  answer  to.  my  reiterated  inquiiies,  be  kindlj 
repeated  the  information  again  and  again. 

Would  you  like  to  have  any  more  of  their  lueubratioiis  ? 
Will  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  know,  that,  at;  the  time 
old  Janus  hved  on  Mons  Janiculus^  Saturn  inhabited  tbei 
Capitoline  Hill,  then  called  Satumiu»;  and.tibait>  tliey  were 
in  the  constant  habit  of  fighting  with  each  ol^er  in  the  mosb 
neighbourly  manner  poseable,  until  at  last:  Satuzai^  afe.  the 
head  of  an  army  of  Cretans,  got  the  better  of  Janus,  and.  hifr 
Aborigines,  ana  reigned  unmolested  over  both  hills  P 

About  the  time  these  old  gods^  were  canying'  on  these 
martial  operations  here,  I  suppose  Fales^  l^e  goddess  of 
sheep,  might  be  pastoraUy  tending  her  flocks  on  the.neigh*^ 
bourmg  Palatine,  and  Hereules  slaying  OUcub  on  the  Aven^ 
tine.  Indeed,  if  we  go  back  to  what,  to  the  utter  soa^dai 
of  the  antiquaries,  I  call  the  fabulous  history  of  these  hills^ 
we  shall  find  the  days  of  Bomulus  and  his  itome  compani'o 
tiveljr  quite  recent.  "We  shall  hear  of  the  Sicani,  a  body  af» 
Spanish  people,  who  had  possession,  of  the  Palatine,  but  who 
being  molested  by  some  other  people,  went  aiyay  ia  a  pet  to 
Sicily,  and  made  room  for  Evander  and  a  colony  of  ArcamanSy 
who  did  not,  howevCT,  come  to  inhabit  it  for  several  centuries 
afterwards — ^the  precise  number  of  which  is  not  very  accu-^ 
rately  ascertained.  We  shall,  if  we  have  patience;  be  entei^ 
tained  with  long  histories  of  a  varieiy  of  people,  cities^  wars^ 
and  revolutions,  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Jazitts  and; 
Saturn, — ^with  catalogues  of  kings,  whose  exiatenee  is*8c»ne>^- 
what  uncertain — ^and  with  accounts  of  more  dynasties^  oatss^ 
iax)phes,  battles,  and  revolutions,  than  you,  I  am  sure,  could- 
be  brought  to  listen  to.  I  will,  therefore,  spare  you  tho' 
recital  of  all  this  farrago,  which  I  waa  doomed  to  ^idure^ 
and,  referring-  you  to  Virgil  for  all  the  traditional  history.' 
of  the  Eomans  that  is  worth  attending  to,  I  will  at  ooqb 
genereusly  bring  you  down  to  the  period  when  JSneasand 
his  Trojans  built  Lavinium  near  the  sea,  (about  twenty  milea- 
south  of  Eome,)  and  his  son  Ascanius  founded  Alba  Longa^ 
the  capital  of  Latium,  on  the  sloping-  side  of  the  Almoi 
Mount,  the  site  of  whidi  ean  be  traeed'  to  tlna  day*— by 
antiquarian  eyes, — ^although  the  ciiy  waa  razed  to  the  gretmd 
by  Tuilus  Hostaius; 
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It  was — nobody  l^ows  how  many  centuries  after  this — 
that  Eome  was  built  on  the  Palatine ;  and  one  of  the  first 
cares  of  its- wariike  founder,  was  to  protect  his  infant  city  by 
a  fortress  on  the  Capitoline  Hill.  But  he  seemed  to  We 
be^imore  solicitous  for  its  safely  than  its  sanctity;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  erected  any  temple  for  the  worriiip 
of  the  godsy  until,  after  having  defeated  in  single  combat 
Acron,  King  of  the  Oemnensians,  a  Sabine  people,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Monte  CeUi  near  Tivoli^  he 
made  a  trophy  of  the  arms  of  his  defeated  royal  antagonist, 
dung  them  on  an  oak,  and  bore  them  in  triumph,  with  his 
head  crowned  with  laurel,  to  the  Capitoline  Hul,  where  he 
dedicated  these  spolia  apima  to  Jupiter  Eeretrius,  in  whose 
honour  he  built  a  temple,  the  mosfc  ancient  of  Some.* 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  the  Eape  of  the.Sabines, 
and  the  union  with  that  nation,  that  this  event  happened. 
This  temple,  which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Ancas  Mar- 
tius,t  and  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  with  a  portico  of  box.  columns 
in  front,  is  generally  believed  to  have  stood  on  the  Tarpeian 
Eock — which  had  not  then  received  the  name  it  has  since 
home  for  near  three  thousand  years.  Tarpeia's  treachery 
has  procured  her  immortalily :  btit  for  that,  her  name  would 
not  have  been  given  to  this  hill,  and  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  her. 

When  the  Siabines  had  got  possession  of  l^e  citadel  by 
her  treason,  and  when  they  fought  with  the  Bomans  witn 
all  the  rancour  of  deadly  hatred  and  revenge,  in  the  plain 
between  the  hiils^  which  was  afterwards:  the  Porum ; — ^in  the 
moment  of  desperate  confiict,  the  Bomans  were  driven  back 
even  to  the  gate  of  their  eily,  where  i^edr  leader,  after  vainly 
eudeavouring  to  rally  them,  threw  up  his  hands  to  heaven, 
and  called  on-  the  Omnipotent  Jove  to  stop  their  flight. 
They  instancy  wheeled  round,  and  in  turn  repulsed  the 

*  Plntaardi's  lafe  of  Romulus,  hvvj,  book  i.  chap.  10. — His  example 
iras  ever,  afterwards  reiigiovisly  foLloved  by  eveiy  victorious  Homaa 
goieial,  who  killed  with  Ms  own  hand  the  king  or  leader  of  the. enemy's 
troops;  bni,  as- these  were  few^I  believe  only  two  other  instonees  of  the 
spoUa  opima  being  offered  up  in  the  Temple  of  Feretrian  Jove  ocourred 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  Republic ;  and  these  were  by  Cornelius 
CkiBBU  and  Gltodius  Marcellus.  - 

t  Uvy,  book  i.  chap.  33. 
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Sabines ;  and  on  the  spot  where  his  prajer  waa  granted, 
Bomulus  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  who  was  ever 
afterwards  adored  as  the  ^d  that  prevented  the  Bomans 
from  flving  from  their  enemies.* 

In  these  days  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  not 
built.  It  was  vowed  to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  bv  the 
first  Tarquin,t  bj  whom  the  foundation  was  laid,  and  it  was 
finished  by  Tarauinius  Superbus,  who  enriched  it  with  the 
spoils  of  Suessa  rometia.^  It  was  in  digging  the  foundations 
of  this  temple  that  a  human  head  was  ^und,  which  the 
Augurs  declared  to  be  emblematical  of  future  empire ;  and 
in  consequence,  the  hiU  which  had  been  originally  called 
Sattimius,  and  then  Tarpeia,  was  now  christened  Capitolius^ 
Caput  OlvuSj  because  this  head,  it  seems,  belonged  to  some- 
body called  Olius ;  §  though  how  they  knew  the  man's  name 
from  his  skull,  I  never  could  discover. 

After  this  period,  no  other  part  of  the  hill,  except  the 
precipitous  rock  down  which  malefactors  were  thrown,  re- 
tained the  name  of  the  treacherous  Tarpeia.|l  Though  it 
is  certain  that  it  was  on  the  western  side  of  tne  Capitoline 
HiU,  it  would  be  vain  now  to  inquire  where  was  the  precise 
spot  of  execution ;  whether  Mamius  was  hurled  down  that 
part  of  th6  precipice  at  the  extremity  of  Monte  Caprino,  or 
that  behind  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori.  There  is  still 
height  enough  in  either,  whatever  you  may  have  heard  to 
the  contrary,  to  make  the  punishment  both  tremendous  and 
fatal ;  although  not  only  have  the  assaults  of  time,  war,  and 

*  From  a  passage  in  Livj,  it  wonid  appear,  that  this  t«mple  was  not 
built  till  the  year  of  Rome  458,  ''when  M.  Attiliua  Begulns,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Sanmites,  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  as  Somulus 
had  formerly  done.  But  as  hitherto  there  had  only  been  a  place  marked 
out  and  conaecraied  for  that  temple^  the  Commonwealth  being  a  second 
time  under  the  obligation  of  that  vow,  a  regard  for  religion  induced  the 
Senate  to  order  the  temple  itself  to  be  erected  this  year." — Dec.  I.  lib. 
z.  cap.  37.  And  yet  previous  mention  is  frequently  made  of  this  temple 
in  history,  as  if  actually  built ;  for  instance,  at  the  death  of  Tarquinius 
PriscuFu— Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  41.    I  cannot  reconcile  this  inconsiBtencjr. 

t  LiTy,  lib.  i.  cap.  88. 

t  A  city  of  Latium,  50  miles  south  of  Borne.  Tide  Tacitus,  Hist, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  71. 

§  Livy,  i jid. 

li  Tide  Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus,  p.  90.  Langhome'a  Tranalatloiif 
ninth  edition. 
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fiolence,  but  tlie  very  cohyuIsiohb  of  nature,  contributed  to 
lower  it ;  for  repeated  eartbquakes  bave  sbattered  tbe  friable 
tofo  of  wbicb  it  is  composed,  and  large  fragments  of  it  fell  so 
late  as  tbe  middle  of  tbe  fifteentb  century. 

Tbe  £ill  of  tbese  masses  bas  diminisbed  tbe  elevation  in 
two  ways — ^by  lowering  tbe  actual  beigbt,  and  filling  up 
tbe  base,  to  wbicb  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  oyertbrown  buildings 
that  once  stood  upon  it  baye  materially  contributed.  Stm, 
tbe  average  measurements  and  computations  of  its  present 
elevation  make  it  above  sixty  feet ;  nor  do  I  tbink  it  over- 
rated. *  Certainly  tbose  wbo  bave  maintained  tbere  would 
be  no  danger  in  leaping  from  its  summit,  would  not,  I  ima- 
gine, be  bold  enougn  to  try  tbe  experiment  tbemselves. 

A  mean,  filtby  passage  now  leadjs  to  an  old  wooden  door, 
tbrougb  wbicb,  alter  mucb  knocking,  we  got  admittance, 
and  stood 

**  On  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  citadel 
Of  great  and  glorious  Borne,  Queen  of  the  Earth, 
So  far  renowned,  and  with  the  spoils  enriched 
Ofnations."t 

Upon  tbe  Tarpeian  Bock,  and  on  tbe  site  of  tbe  House  of 
Maiuius  Capitohnus,  wbicb  was  razed  to  tbe  ground  after 
his  execution,  was  built  tbe  Temple  of  Jtmo  Moneta,  or  tbe 
mint,  wbere  tbe  coins,  dies,  weights,  and  stamps  were  kept. 
Here,  too,  was  tbe  Gasa  Bomtdi,  originally  tbe  straw-roofed 
cottage  of  Tatius  tbe  Sabine  king,  wbicb,  after  bis  murder, 
passed  into  tbe  possession,  of  Bomulus,  and  was  therefore 
preserved  witb  that  religious  veneration  wbicb  even  to  tbe 
latest  times  was  paid  in  Eome  to  everything  tbat  related  to 
its  deified  founder.  % 

Some  remains  of  tbe  ancient  fortifications  of  tbe  Capitol 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  tbis  side  of  tbe  bill.  "We  went  up  a 
fligbt  of  steps  to  Monte  Caprino,  as  it  is  now  called,  and 
entered  one  or  two  dirty  cottages,  wbere  we  saw  walls  of 
extraordinary  solidity,  wbicb  bave  apparently  formed  tbe 

*  Prohahly  criminals  were  thrown  from  the  summit  of  the  Arx  or 
Citadel,  the  lofty  walls  of  which  were  founded  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock ; 
oonsequently  the  height  must  have  been  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
precipice  itself. 

t  Paradise  Kegained. 

t  Seneca.    Hely.  9. 
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interior  of  oneof  i^  towere  of  the  Cil^el.  They  ore  bofllf 
of  large  blodcs  of  peperin  stone,^  and  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  age  of  CamilLus ;  and  consequenl^y,  with  the  exertion 
of  the  Cloaca  Maxima^  to  which  they  l>ear  a  strong  resem^ 
blance,  the  most  ancient  of  all  Uie  remams  of  an'Squity  at 
Eome.  This  eminenoe  is  generally  believed  to  have  been: 
once  oceapied  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — and  the 
eastern  summit  of  the  hul  by  that  of  Jupit^  Oapitolinxm^; 
but  their  respeetiye  situations  have  lately  been  the  subjeed 
of  much  discussion.  Eor  my  part,  the  question  of  which- 
temple  occupied  which  summit,  is  one  I  shall  not  entep 
upon ;  but  leaving  it  to  the  antiquarieft — not  to  decide,  for 
I  am  perfec%  certain  ih&y  will  never  decidi»  anytlnng— bat; 
to  dispute — ^I  shall  content  myself  with  acUiering  to  the 
populur  belief  entertained  during  nearly  a  thousand  years, 
that  Ara  CoeU  stands  upon  the  site  of  Capitoline  Jo?e. 
Indeed,  if  it  fronted  to  the  80uth,t  and  looked  to  the- Forum 
and  the  Aventine,i|!  I  see  no  other  i^ot  that  could  combine 
these  requisites.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  temple  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  the  ancient  world ;  but  its 
triple  porticos,  its  columns  of  precious  marbles,  its  roof  of. 
burnished  gold,  its  statues  of  ivory,  §  and  all  its  other  g(m^ 
geous  wonders,  I  shall  pass  over  unnoticed.  It  had,  besides 
the  altar  of  Jupiter,  a  small  aedicola  or  chsrpel  on  each  side 
dedicated  to  Juno  and  ISHaerva;  and  ancient  medals  have 
been  published  represenlang  the  three  deities  within  <Ms 
temple.  It  also  contained  the  altar  of  the  Gtod  Terminus — 
which  there  was  no  means  of  getting  rid  of;  for  wheni 
Tarquin  was  about  to  build  this  temple,  and  all  the  oi^ter. 
gods  who  had  previously  had  possession  of  its  proposed:  site, 
had  signified  through  the  Augurs  their  willingness  to  resign 
in  favour  of  Capitoline  Jove,  this  one  was  refractory^  and 
pertinaciously  retained  his  old  station;  a  fit  of  bbstmaey 
that  was  construed  as  prophetical  of  the  eternal  duration  of 

•  This  peperin  stone,  of  which  the  walls  of  ServiusTuUius  and  all  the 
earlier  works  of  Rome  were  built,  is  an  aggregate  of  soft  texture,  aad 
apparently  of  volcanic  origin.  After  the  Boman&  extended  their  oon-^ 
quests  to  Tibur  (Tivoli),  they  generally  made  use  of  the  Tiburtine.Btone» 
which,  for  architectural  purposes,  is  probably  the  most  durable  and. the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

t  Plutarch.  $  Dion.  Halicamassus* 

§  Vide  the  description  of  it  by  Pliny  and  Dion.  Halicamaasiia. 
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Eome.  *  It  was  indispensable  to  the  worsliip  of  this  deity 
that  lu»  temples  should  be  uncovered,  bo  that  it  is  supposed 
tfaeie  must  always  hare  been  an  opting  in  the  root  abore 
his  altar.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  CfapitoUnus  was  remarkable 
for  the- crown  of  oak  which  wreathed  his  brows,  and  for  the 
spear,  instead  of  sceptre,  which  he  bore  -in  his  hand,  t 

(Hiis  temple^  which  was  rebuilt  hj  Sylla,  by  Yes^asian, 
and.  again^  for  the  last  time,  by  Domitian,  was  despoiled  of 
its  treasures  by  Gei^eric,  King  of  the  Yandais. 

Atrthe  base  of  the  modem  ascent  to  the  capitol  are  placed 
tw&  andient  Egyptian  lions  of  basidt,  &om  the  noses  of 
which  a  small  stream  of  water  issues.  These  are  the  lion» 
that  Madame  >de  Staei  adduces  as  a  proof  that  the  Egyptians 
eceeHed  all  other  nations  in  the  sculpture  of  animals.  It 
ZDay  be  so,  but  I  thought  them  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
illimitable  lions  of  Canoya^  which  we  had  just  been  adiniring- 
on  ihB  tomb  of  one  of  the  Popes  in  St.  Peter's ;  and  I  am 
persuaded,  that  if  the  ktt^  had  not  the  impardonable  fault 
of  being  modem — ^if  they  had  only  luckily  been  found  buried 
under  ground,  and  broken  into  a  reasonable  number  of 
pieces,  we  should  nevear  have  heard  an  end  of  their  praises. 

At  the  top  of  the  ascent  are  two  ancient  colossal  statues 
of  Greeian  marble,  which,  I  make  no  doubt,  may  be  very 
fine,  and  are  unquestionably  very  hu^e,  but  whicn,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  are  supremely  ugly.  They  represent  Oaius 
md  Lueius,  the  grandsons  and  adopted  sons  of  Augustus, 
under  the  sembl^ice  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  J  stan&ig  in 
twin  ugixness  by  the  side  of  their  horsesj  which,  by  the  way, 
are  out  of  all  proportion  with  i^eir  own  huge  dimensions. 

Upon  the  baiaistnide,  which  extends  £rom  the  top  of  the 
stairease  on  eithesr  »de  along  l^e  whole  breadl^  of  the 
Piazea^  are  erected  some  trumpery  statues  of  the  sons  of 
CoEDstfurtine,  an  ancient  Eoman  mile-^itone,  a  modem  one 
made,  in  imitation  of  it,  and  some  sculptmred  trophies  of* 
atms^  c«nmonly  called  the  irophies  of  Marina,  which  were 

*  Vide  LiTy>Ub.  Leap.  55.  and  Dioa.  HaUcanuunos. 

t  It  appears  ao  in  an  ancient  medal. 

t  It  iB  a  curious  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  the  judgment  even  of  the  best 
t^ies  of  the  arte;  that  Wlnkelman  considered  these  statues,  which  are 
Wnr  recognised  as  portraits  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  to  be  ww^s  of  Hege« 
aas,  who  Uyed  before.  PMdiasl^Tide  Hist.  deU'  Art.  Ub^  yI.  a  I,  §  25. 
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erected  to  Hm  after  liis  victory  over  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
toni,  but  conjectured  by  tbe  learned,  from  their  style,  to 
be  of  the  age  of  Trajan,  and  commemorative,  of  his  victories 
over  the  Dacians. 

Doctors  differ,  however;  and  "Winkelman*  calls  them 
trophies  of  Domitian,  and  maintains  that  beneath  them,  in 
the  Gastellum  of  Water  of  the  Julian  Aqueduct,  where  they 
were  found,  there  was  an  inscription,  stating  that  a  freed- 
man  of  that  emperor  had  erected  these  tronbies  in  honour 
of  his  triumphs  over  the  Dacians..  Now,  as  Domitian  never 
went  near  the  Dacians,  and  his  armies  experienced  signal 
defeats  in  that  expedition,  one  can  scarcely  conceive  tliat 
even  an  imperial  sycophant  would  venture  to  administer 
such  a  preposterous  dose  of  flattery.  Other  antiquaries, 
perhaps  esteeming  this  reported  inscription  to  be  somewhat 
apocryphal,  have,  in  despite  of  it,  pronounced  these  much 
disputed  symbols  to  be  Trophies  of  Augustus,  erected  to 
him  by  Agrippa,  on  the  Aqueduct  he  built,  and  which,  it  is 
related,  he  was  fond  of  embellishing  with  sculpture.  Eor 
my  part  I  blush  to  entertain  so  heterodox  an  opinion ;  but  I 
am  disposed  to  think  them  just  what  they  are  called,  the 
Trophies  of  Marius.  That  these  Trophies,  which  were 
destroyed  by  Sylla,  were  restored  by  C»sar,  and  placed  in 
the  capitol,  is  upon  record ;  t  aud  though  these  were  found 
upon  the  Aqueduct  of  the  Julian  water,  yet,  as  it  was  a 
work  of  that  age,  I  think  the  conclusion  oy  no  means  un- 
reasonable. Besides,  the  name  they  have  always  vulgarly 
borne  (in  despite  of  the  antiquaries)  is  in  its  favour ;  for  I 
can  conceive  no  imaginable  reason  for  their  having  been 
called  the  Trophies  of  Marius,  except  that  they  really  were 
such ;  even  the  neighbourhood  retained  the  name  of  Oimbri 
to  a  very  late  period.  At  the  same  time,  to  speak  the  truth, 
I  do  not  think  them  worth  the  discussions  and  dissertations 
that  have  been  made — and  that  I  am  making,  about  them. 

The  small  modem  square,  now  enclosed  by  the  three 
palaces — ^that  of  the  Senator,  the  Conservatori,  and  the 
Statue  GraUery — ^in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  is  supposed,  reasonably 
enough,  to  have  been  the  IntermonUtim ;  lor  it  liies  betweea. 

•  Hist  dell'Arte,  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 

t  Plutarch  and  Suetonius,  Lives  of  Julius.  Cceaar.  (xi.) 
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the  two  motmts  of  the  Capitol  TTill,  which  were  crowned  by 
the  Temples  of  the  two  Jupiters.  In  the  J^Uermoniium 
stood  the  Zelum,  or  asylum,  consecrated  by  Eomulus  to  the 
protection  of  outlaws.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
tected by  the  altar  of  Vejovis^  which,  being  interpreted, 
means,  it  seems,  the  young  or  beardless,  or  Giae  the  wicked 
Jupiter,*  whose  statue  had  three  darts  in  its  hand.  The 
fugitives  who  took  refuge  here,  and  placed  their  hand  upon 
its  sacred  stone,  were  safe,  whatever  might  have  been  their 
crimes,  t  They  were  not  admitted  into  the  walls  of  Eome, 
which  then  only  encircled  the  Palatine,  but  lived  upon  this 
hilL  This  altar  was  surrounded  with  a  grove — hut  a  mag- 
nificent name  must  not  mislead  us — ^and  few  indeed  must 
have  been  the  trees  that  could  have  found  space  to  have 
grown  here.  Perhaps  the  changes  of  time,  and  the  fall  of 
masses  of  rock  from  its  summit,  may  have  materially  dimi- 
nished the  surface  of  this  hill ;  but  certainly  we  should  now 
be  puzzled  to  find  room  for  all  the  Temples  of  the  various 
Fortunes — of  Eaith,.Opis,  Hercules,  Ceres,  and  other  mul- 
tifai-ious  deities;  foir  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  erected  by  himself  before  his  departure  for  Asia  to 
serve  under  his  brother  as  Lieutenant,  and  adorned  with 
two  horses  and  seven  gilded  statues,  amongst  which  was  the 
famous  statue  of  Aristides  teaching  a  youth  to  play  upon 
the  lyre ;  for  the  Arch  of  Nero,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
defeai  his  army  sustained  in  Armenia,  J  on  which  the 
bronze,  alias  copper,  horses,  that  have  made  so  many  jour- 
neys to  and  fro  between  Constantinople  and  Venice,  and 
Venice  and  Paris,  are  said  to  have  stood  § — for  the  Curia 

♦  GeU,  5. 13. 

t  At  &  later  period,  the  stataes  of  the  emperors  were  inviolable 
sanctuaries,  from  which  even  the  worst  of  criminals  could  not  be  torn. 
In  like  manner,  the  altars  of  Christianity  have  been  converted—  or,  I 
should  say,  perverted—into  a  protection  towards  the  very  crimes  they 
were  raised  to  banish  from  the  world.  It  may  indeed  be  observed,  that 
not  only  the  Roman  Catholic  sanctuaries,  but  most  of  the  usages  of  that 
church,  are  of  Pagan  origin. 

t  Nero  was  resolved  to  have  a  Triumphal  Arch ;  so  began  it  before 
he  began  to  fight,  and  finished  it  in  spite  of  the  signal  discomfiture  of 
his  arms.    Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xv.  c.  18. 

§  There  is  not  a  sliadow  of  probability  to  favour  this  assertion.  From 
a  document  in  the  Library  of  Yenice,  it  would  appear  that  these  re- 
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Oiilabra,  where  Hie  ui£sricnr:piie8ls,  afti^  ixHikiiiff  thdir  obaer- 
rations  on  the  new  ^moon,  lued  to  conTsne  the  people  to 
acquftint  them  when  the  ides  and  nones  would  fall ;  £>rthe 
PuDlic  Portico — and  for  the  endless  ofttalogue  of  bni^jdings 
of  all  kinds  that  ftntiqusBiegaissign  to  this  tittie  spot.  It  is 
most  probable,  howerer,  4;hat  many  of  ihem  succeeded  to 
each  other,  and  deaarlj  impossible  ihat  ^the  whole  could  erer 
hare  stood  at  once  upon  mis  hill. 
Beneath  the  Senator's  Palace,  or  rather  forming  the  lower 

dof  its  walls,  ave  considerable  zemains  of  an  ancient  edifice, 
b  of  large  square  blocks  of  peperin  stone,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  both  on  its  south  and  west  sides.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to-haye  been  the  Dotbularium,  where  the  laws  and 
public  records  were  su^^ended  on  tablets  of  bronze;  not  less 
than  three  thousand  of  which  are  said  to  haye  been  destroyed 
in  the  conflagration  whidi  ensued  during  the  bloody  conflict 
that  took  place  in  the  Capitol  between  the  parties  of  Yitellius 
and  Vespasian.*  The  walls  of  the  Tabularium  itself,  however, 
the  antiquaries  seemed  to  think,  escaped  the  flames,  (though 
the  destruction  they  caused  must  have  been  tolerably  serious, 
when  Vespasian  thought  it  neceasai^  to  set  the  example  of 
clearing  sway  the  rubbish,  by  carrying  off  a  part  of  it  on  his 
own  shoulder,t)  and  they  consider  those  we  now  see  to  be  of 
the  age  of  Sylla,  by  whom  the  Tahdimum  was  built. 

"When  we  visited  the  interior  of  thk  ancient  building,  one 
of  the  Senator's  servants  conducted  us  down  long  flights  of 
stairs  from  the  palace,  and  through  cold  and  dirty  passages, 
to  the  remains  of  an  arched  corridor  of  considerable  extent, 

nowned  "  Grecian"  horses  were  cast  in  the  low  ages  in  the  isle  of  Chios. 
The  authenticity  of  this  statement  is,  however,  warmly  disputed.  Judg- 
ing from  the  style  of  sculpture,  I  should  not  hare  supposed  they  could 
be  a  work  of  the  meridian  of  art;  but  Winkelman  never  expresses  a 
doubt  of  their  antiquity.  They  are  of  copper,  not  of  bronze,  and  have 
been  gilt. 

*  Vespasian,  however,  took  great  pains  to  repair  the  loss,  ajs  far  as  it 
was  possible,  by  causing  search  to  be  made  through  all  the  libraries  and 
cities,  both  of  the  eastern  and  western  world,  for  copies  of  them,  *'and 
thus  again  furnished  a  collection  of  ancient  records,  in  which  were  con- 
tained the  decrees  of  the  Senate  almost  from  the  building  of  the  city; 
and  also  of  the  acts  of  the  Comitia  relative  to  th6  alliances,  treaties,  and 
privileges  granted  to  any  nation  or  individual.'*— Vide  Suetonius. 

t  Suetonius,  Life  of  Vespasian,  8. 
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land  bf  a  noWe  and  solid  style  of  architecture,  not  imlike  that 
of  the  Coh)9BeuTn;  and,  for  my  ofwn  part,  I  should  think  its 
pretensions  to  higher  antiquity  very  dubious,  and  that  this 
-HBrhaterer  it  may  be — ^like  the  rest  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Capitol,  was  in  all  probability  rebuilt  by  Vespasian. 

The  antiauaries  haye  been  so  much  puzzled  to  accommodate 
all  the  builoings  which  stood  here  with  sufficient  room,  that 
they  hare  been  obliged  to  pile  one  upon  the  top  of  another 
— ^Pelion  upon  Ossa, — and  some  or  them  say  this  was  the 
Public  Portico;  that  the  Tahtdariumwss  built  above  it;  and 
that  above  the  Tahtdarium  stood  the  AtheruBum  and  Public 
Library,  instituted  by  Hadrian.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture ; 
and  vainly  should  we  now  tiy  to  picture  what  was  once  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  But  when  we  think  of  its  invulnerable 
Citadel,  its  vanished  temples,  its  triumphal  arches,  its  splendid 
porticos,  its  golden  statues,  and  all  its  unparalleled,  but  for- 
gotten splendours, — ^it  is  indeed  a  contrast  to  look  round  on 
the  scattered  ruins  of  that  seat  of  empire  which  awed  the 
world, — ^to  behold  a  convent  of  barefooted  friars  usurping  the 
proud- temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, — a  few  miserable 
novels  crowning  the  Tarpeian  rock, — and  the  palace  of  a 
modem  Boman  Patrician,*  occupying  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Ovid  and  the  School  of  Philosophers. 

The  Senator's  palace — ^but  you  nave  heard  so  much  of  the 
Senator's  palace,  that  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  some- 
tting  of  the  Senator;  and  the  images  of  Cato,  and  Cicero, 
and  Brutus,  and  the  Gracchi,  rushing  upon  your  mind,  you 
will-perhaps  expect  that  this  last  of  Eoman  Senators  should 
unite  their  virtues. 

Alas !  this  Senator  without  a  Senate — ^this  Judge  without 
the  power  of  doing  justice — ^this  Buler  without  rule — ^is  a 
foreign  Italian  of  noble  birth,  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  bear 
that  empty  name.  He  is  a  pageant,  a  phantom,  a  jest;  a 
slave  wi&out  power,  or  even  pride,  that  can  hear  himself 
saluted  *'the  Koman  Senator,"  without  feeling  the  bitter 
mockery  of  such  a  name ! 

This  office  has  existed  more  than  five  hundred  years. 

*  The  Palazzo  Caffarelli, — which  has  been  supposed  to  fill  the  ancient 
tite  of  .the  above-mentioned  buildings.  It  is  much  more  certain,  how- 
ler, that  in  its  stables,  cellars,  and  gardens,  are  considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  Citadel 
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"When  the  powerful  eloquence  of  Arnold  of  Brescia — ^fclifl 
earliest,  and  perhaps  the  most  enlightened  and  irreproachable 
of  aD.  the  chionpions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — ^had  shot 
a  gleam  of  promise  on  the  Seven  Hills,  even  amidst  the  dark- 
ness of  the  twelfth  century,  Eome  for  a  moment  saw  her 
ancient  rights  restored.  But  her  liberty  was  an  accident; 
her  slaveiy  a  habit.  And  when,  by  the  decree  of  an  English 
pontiff,*  and  a  barbarian  monarchf — ^the  apostle  and  the 
martyr  of  fireedom  had  expiated  his  heresy  at  the  stake,  and 
his  ashes  were  scattered  in  the  Tiber — the  Eoman  Senate, 
which  he  had  roused  into  life  and  action,  after  the  slumber 
of  ages,  and  which  in  him  seemed  to  lose  its  soul — divided, 
distracted,  and  torn  with  dissensions,  delegated  its  power  to 
one  individual,  annually  elected,  and  named  the  Senator, 
whose  privileges  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  acknowledge. 
Not  a  JEloman,  however,  was  found,  who  did  not  abuse  the 
trust;  and  it  was  therefore  decreed,  that  aliens  from  a  distant 
state  should  alone  be  appointed,  and  such  oidy  are  even  now 
ehgible  to  this  office.  A  Eoman  cannot  be  a  Koman  Senator; 
but  foreign  princes,  and  even  the  Popes  themselves,  have 
fiUed  the  post.  The  election,  from  being  annual  and  ^pulapy 
soon  became  permanent  and  arbitrary.  The  dignity  was 
held  for  life — ^the  authority  was  graduaHy  limited,  and  finally 
annulled — ^and  the  office  of  Boman  Senator  soon  ceased  to  hie 
anything  but  a  name. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  ciiy  is  regulated  by  the 
governor  of  Eome,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Pope,  and  re- 
moveable  at  pleasure,  who  rules  with  arbitrary  authority. 

Near  the  oase  of  the  Capitoline  TTill,  and  beneath  the 
Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere,  are  the  Tullian,  or  Mamer- 
tine  Prisons,  or  at  least  all  that  now  remain  of  them.  They 
were  originally  begun  by  Ancus  Martins,  and  finished  by 
Servius  TulHus,  who  is  said  to  have  built  or  excavated  the 
deepest  of  the  dungeons,  and  they  were  considerably  enlarged 
in  succeeding  times.  It  was  to  these  dungeons  that  the 
accomplices  of  Catiline,  when,  by  the  effects  of  Cicero's 
accusing  eloquence,  they  were  condemned  to  immediate  death, 
were  conducted  from  the  Senate-house  through  the  Porum, 
and  strangled.  It  was  here,  too,  that  Jugurtha  perished  of 
hunger;  that  Sejanus,  that  sport  of  fortune,  met  the  just 

*  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  English  Pope.        f  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
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jimisluneiit  of  Ids  crimes  in  an  ignominious  death,*  and  tht 
I^erseus,  the  captive  Xing  of  Macedonia,  linj^ered  in  hopelei^ 
imprisonment ;  though,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was 
remoyed,  at  the  intercession,  of  his  humane  conqueror,  to  a 
less  horrible  abode.f 

There  are  stiH  two  dungeons  in  these  prisons,  an  upper 
and  a  lower  one,  to  which,  in  Boman  times,  cnmbials  were 
lowered  through  a  round  hole,  called  BohttrX  (probably 
because  made  in  solid  oak),  and  left  to  perish.  The  stairs 
by  which  we  descend  at  present  are  modem.  In  the  deepest 
of  these  dungeons,  it  is  said  St.  Peter  was  imprisoned  by 
command  of  Nero.  The  pillar  he  was  chained  to  is  still  shown, 
and  so  also  is  a  miraculous  spring  of  water,  which  sprung 
forth  at  the  apostle's  command  when  he  was  going  to  baptize 
the  forty  converted  gaolers.  The  present  custode  of  this 
dmigeon  thinks  he  teiumphantly  refutes  all  the  cavils  of 
scepticism,  with  respect  to  its  miraculous  origin,  when  he 
offers  this  water  to  you  to  taste  of,  and  assures  you  it  is  real 
water,  ^^acqua  vera^  He  never  fails,  too,  to  make  you 
observe  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  staircase,  which  he  says  is 
the  impression  of  the  apostle's  head  when  the  gaoler  brutally 
drove  it  against  the  wall.  When  it  was  shown  to  us,  a 
wicked  wit  of  the  party  observed,  that  this  irreverent  legend 
would  only  prove  St.  Peter's  head  to  be  the  thicker  of  the  two. 

There  is  nothing  but  tradition  to  prove  the  imprisonment 
of  St.  Peter  here;  and,  though  by  no  means  improbable,  those 
who  have  been  long  at  Bome  will  not  be  inclined  to  give 
much  weight  to  such  unsupported  legends.  The  place  of  the 
apostle's  martyrdom  is  pomted  out  at  San  Pielppo  inMon- 
torio;  and  the  splendid  dome  of  St.  Peter's  now  rises  above 
his  supposed  tomb. 

Though  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been  imprisoned  in  the 
same  dungeon,  no  miracles  of  hisworkiug  are  recorded.  § 

*  SalluBt  de  Bel.  Jugurt. 
t  To  Alba.    Plutarch's  Life  of  Paulus  iEmilius. 
t  Nibby.  Poro  Romano.    P.  129. 
§  These  cells  are  no  longer  used  as  prisons;  but  beneath  a  part  of  the 
Senator's  Palace  there  is  a  gaol,  the  wretched  inmates  of  which,  crowd- 
ing against  the  iron  bars  of  their  windows,  vociferously  assail  the  un- 
fortunate stranger  who  ma^  stop  to  admire  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the 
aoble  horse,  with  noisy  importunities  for  baiocchu 

TOL.  I.  ai 
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The  «ntnnoe  io  the  Mamerfciiie  pnaosui  -was  •auiea&j  ^ 
ihe  upper  stinyazLd  afcthe  side.  AstBmaflefromihe  Eoruiiiy 
eozmected  "with  the  door  of  1^  pruons  by  a  bridge,  led  up  to 
it,  and  was  knomoL  by  the  name  of  the  Beed^B  Chmmnw,  Ihe 
Stair  of  Gfroans.  The  Gorpses  of  the  crimiiialB  who  had  been 
fiocecuted  in  the  duBgeons  we»  publicly  eipoaed  upon  this 
bridge,  or  iguominiouBly  hurlea  £rom  it  mto  the  Eoroni. 
Theae  Btairs  only  condui^d  to  the  pxnona;  they  did  not  lead 
to  the  Capitol,  to  -vdndi  ihere  weze  three  oacents,  two  for 
foot  pawaangers,  and  one  (the  Via  iSWa,  CfiwrnOapitoUnus)  for 
the  mumphal  oaire  whidi  bore  the  eonguerovs.to  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  CapitaliniiB.  'SAas  laat,  aJBber  paasing  beneath  the 
Arch  of  .Septmmu  SeTBrus  in  the  Forum,  turned  to  the  left, 
and  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  hill — nobody  knows  exactly 
how;  but  that  it  did  aseend,  (and  the  tsars  upon  it)  is  an 
historical  £ict  that  can  admit  of  no  diapute.  I  shall  perhaps 
return  to  this  subject  whan  I  get  you  down  into  the  Forum. 
Of  the  other  two  ascents,  one  was  the  Cmtum  Qradus,  eou- 
fiisting  of  a  hundred  or  more  ateep  steps,  on  l^e  west  side  of 
the  hul,  up  the  face  of  the  Tarpeian  Bodk,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  nearly  &om  l^e  present  site  of  the  Fiaeza 
Montauara;*  and  the  other,  the  CUoui  AMfU,  is  believed  to 
have  ascended  firom  the  Forum  to  the  sacred  grove  and  ahar 
of  Eomulns,  nearly  in  the  aanoB  Bituation  as  i^e  present  foot- 
way,  by  the  Scala  Gordonata,  ftom  the  Forum  to  the  Piazza 
di  Gampidoglio.  Thus  all  the  three  ascents  <tf  the  Capitol 
were  extremely  near  each  other,  being  on  the  south  or  west 
sides  of  the  hill.  There  waa  no  aaeent  whatever  on  the  north, 
nor,  it  is  believed,  on  tilie  east  aide. 

I  must  long  since  have  exhausted  your  patienee  with  thk 
tedious  account  of  the  Capitol;  but  who  can  tread  its  soil 
without  seeking  to  recall  to  memoiy  or  imagioation  what  it 
once  was  P  Who  can  gaze,  even  upon  one  solitary  stone  (£ 
the  dtadel  of  Eepublican  Eome,  without  endeavouring  to 
penetrate  the  obscurify  of  time,  and  catch  even  a  faint  un- 
certain glimpse  of  that  sacred  seat  of  the  virtues  and  the 
liberties  that  have  fled  for  ever  ? 

Tes!  long  ages  of  ruin  have  since  rolled  away — deep  da- 
gradation  has  covered  it,  and  the  darkness  of  oblivion  has 

*  Liry,  (lib.  <▼!«.)  places  It  at  the  Forum  OHtorium,  oa  the  site"* 
-which  the  Piazza  Montansra  is  generally  sapposed  to  staniL 
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setHed  tam  it-Hmdyedj,  does  not  the  ligbt  tiiat  ouse  ihoxie 
hose,  eHm  Bked  its  bngkboeeis  tbvough  ti^e  world  ? 

LETTEB  XVI.— The  Athktot}. 

Wx  flpeixt  timi  monrng  in  idabditg  the  Aventizie,  the  most 
westea  of  the  Seven  Hilk.  It  is  £yided  from  the  PalAtiiie 
b^ite  ToU^  of  the  Chrciis  MaaiiQiifii,4Uid  xoimd  ita  nartheni 
hnee  the  Tiber  dOoEvra.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Avmitiiinifl,  a  .hiisg  of  Alba,  who  was  buried  here  in  a 
kuroL  grcmi,  whoidi  was  lOBaserved  to  a  very  late  period  upon 
tlos  moiuKt.* 

It  wxwi  added  to  ISame,  as  I  have  abead^  mentioned,  bj 
incua  .Martins,  and  peopled  bj  %»  oaptive  inhabitants  of 
Politoriiim,  TeUena,  and  Eiosna,  three  Latin  villages  at  a 
t^ort  distasuee  horn  Some,  wluoh  he  destroyed.  The  whole, 
or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  tfak  Mount,  must  have  been 
indnded  in  the  wall  oi  Semus  Tullius.  Some  antiquaries, 
indeed,  hftve  ohoaen  to  assert,  that  it  was  first  included  in 
the  waUs  of  Borne  bj  Idae  !Ekiperor  Qaudius, — hj  whom, 
indeed,  it  was  £b»t  induded  in  the  J*omwrium,  when  he 
extended  its  eonseesated  GircilB;  but  no  authority  can  be 
adduced  in  aupport  of  their  opinions,  and  an  irresistible 
weight  of  evidanee  can  be  brought  against  it.f  Besides, 
how,  in  the  name  of  common  sesise,  could  Bemte  be  the  city 
of  1^  Seven  Htils,  if  it  was'Con&ied  to  Bii,?t 

In  the  eacl(y  ages  of  Eome,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the 
whole  neither  m  the  Es^uiline  nor  Aventine  hills  was 
inbabited.  We  xead  in  Livy  of  nightly  meetings  of  the 
di8affi3eted§  being  hdd  i^wm  the  formw,*to  the  great  alarm 
cf  the  Senate ;  and  the  two  annies  that  joined  in  rebellion 
agamst  t^e  tyranny  of  the  Decemvirs,  encamped  upon  the 
mer.ll     But  froai  the  great  extent  of  the  Aventine,  which 

*  Pliny,  in  his  Kot.  !Hi«t.  mentiow  the  Xmirvtum,  on  the  Aventine. 
Ittuel  groves  were  ooiwideTed  amosig  the  ancients  a  protection  from 
lightoiog  and  peetil^Qee. 

t  LiTy,  book  i.  chap.  33.  DionTsins  HaUcanuuKms,  ii.  iii.  and  iv. ; 
ttid  Strabo,  book  y.  Tide  Kardini,  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  for  a  crowd  of  aatho- 
ritiesy  and  a  long  dissertation  in  proof  of  it. 

t  Septemque  una  siM  mnro  circnmdabit  arces* — Yiiig^/lib.  vi.  yer. 

§  Lt^^  lib.  IL  efq^.3t  ||  Jbid.  lib.  iU.  cap.  5a 
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is  computed  hj  Dionysius  Halicamassus  to  be  three  miles  in 
circimiference,  it  is  not  surpnaiog  that  there  was  abundant 
room  for  encampments  at  that  early  period. 

The  Aventine  has  two  distinct  summits,  and  indeed  it 
might  almost  be  called  two  hills,  for  they  are  divided  by  a 
•vauey ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  they  were  ever  distinguisned 
by  different  names.  Near  the  base  of  the  most  southern  of 
its  heights,  are  the  giganlic  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla; 
but  it  is  the  northern  summit  which  overhangs  the  river, 
that  we  must  now  ascend.  It  was  this  that  Bemus  chose 
for  the  site  of  his  inauspicious  augury,  and  which,  long  before 
that  period,  was  famed  for  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  who 
pursued  the  robber  Cacus  to  his  den  on  this  mount.  The 
entrance  to  this  cave,  did  not,  it  seems,  overhang  the  river ; 
«nd  indeed  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  Cacus,  or 
any  other  person,  to  have  dragged  the  oxen  up  this  precipice 
backwards  by  their  tails.*  As  it  was,  he  must  have  haa  his  own 
'troubles  in  pulling  them  in  this  manner,  all  the  way  £n>m  the 
batiks  of  the  river  where  they  were  grazin^,t  to  that  part  of 
the  hill  facing  the  Palatine  ^ere  the  opemng  of  his  den  was 
situated.  Hercules;  as  soon  as  he  awoke;  was  guided  to  the 
place  by  their  lowings ;  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
force  open  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  went  round  to  the  side 
that  overlooks  the  river,  hurled  down  a  rock  that  formed  the 
back  of  it,  and  opened  for  himself  a  passage  to  his  revenge. 

But  being  madesth/  of  opinion  that  Virgil  tells  the  story 
rather  better  than  I  do,  I  will  refer  you  to  him. 

In  consequence  of  this  invention  of  breaking  open  the 
cavern,  Hercules,  who  piously  ascribed  it  to  Jove,  dedicated 
an  altar  to  Jupiter  the  Inventor;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near 
the  river,  and  raised  another  at  the  same  time  to  himself, 
under  the  name  of  Hercules  the  Victorious.  This  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Jra  Maxima,  or  great  altar,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Hercules  by  his  contemporarv,  Evander,  at 
the  base  of  the  north-western^ corner  of* the  Palatine  Hill; 
was  enclosed  by  Romulus  within  the  line  of  his  fuitow ;  and . 
was  venerated  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of 
[Roman  story. 

.    The  Altar  of  the  Elician  Jove,  (Jovis  JElicii)  which  stood 

upon  the  Aventine  Hill,  was  erected  by  Numa,  in  order  to 

•  Vide  LiTy,  Ub.  i.  cap.  7.  •    t  VirgU,  lib.  vuL 
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draw  down  upon  earth  the  King  of  Heaven,  invisible  m  the 
terrors  of  his  lightnings  and  thunderbolts.  The  process  of 
accomplishing  this,  Numa  learnt  from  a  drunken  Eaun,  or, 
accorcnng  to  some  authorities,  from  the  rural  deities  Ihunus 
and  Ficus,  whom  he  had  contrived  to  intoxicate  by  mixing 
the  waters  of  the  fountain  on  the  Aventine,  which  they 
frequented,  with  wine  and  honey ;  and  having  caught  them 
in  this  situation,  he  tied  them  with  cords  in  spite  of  their 
Proteus-power  of  transformation,  till  they  grew  sober,  and 
let  him  into  the  secret.* 

No  traces  of  this  famed  or  fabled  brook,  which  Numa  and 
the  Pauns  loved  to  haunt  on  this  mount,  can  now  be 
discerned.  But  the  Cave  of  Cacus,  we  are  gravely  informed, 
is  still  extant  on  the  steep  side  of  the  Aventine  that  over- 
hangs the  Tiber ;  and  some  of  our  active  friends  scrambled 
about  in  search  of  it  among  the  thorns  and  brushwood  that 
frmge  its  perpendicular  bank,  at  the  imminent  peril  of 
breaking  their  necks,  and  to  the  actual  demolition  of  their 
clothes.  But  though  they  found  holes  in  abundance,  they 
never  met  with  any  that  could  contain  a  single  ox,  or  that, 
by  any  stretch  of  courtesy,  could  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  a  cave;  so  that  the  abode  of  Cacus,  as  far  as  I  know, 
remains  undiscovered  to  this  day. 

There  are  now  no  traces  of  the  Clivus  JPublicii^f  the 
ancient  ascent  of  Moimt  Aventine. 

•  A  modem  road,  bounded  by  two  high  walls,  led  us  to  the 
smmnit,  where  we  stopped  at  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Priorata,  or  rather  at  the  adjacent  unfurnished  and  desolate 
villa,  wMoh  is  now  the  property  of  the  Braschi  family.  We 
ascended  to  the  weed-covered  belvedere,  at  the  top,  and  from 
thence  gazed  around  us  at  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Aventiae, 
ia  aU  its  loneliness  and  desolation.  Of  all  the  ancient  and 
magnificent  buildings  that  once  covered  it,  not  a  trace 
remains — ^not  a  stone  to  mark  where  they  have  stood :  nor  is 

*  Vide  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  iii.;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Numa,  who  is 
pleased  to  give  us  the  receipt  (consisting  of  a  mixture  of  onions,  human 
haiis,  and  live  pilchards)  hy  which  a  mortal  could  thus  control  the 
peity.  He  declares  it  to  be  in  use  "to  this  day;"  but  neither  the 
inspired  Numa  nor  the  drunken  Fauns  had  the  wit  to  invent  the  charm 
discovered  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

t  Ovid,  Fast.  v. — Livy,  lib.  xx. 
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there  any  erectdon,  eren  of  modem  days,  Ukalb  mee^  tile  ejre, 
except  some  decajing  churches  and  hajf-deserlied  conrents. 

At  our  feet  rolled  the  Tiber,  BuUen  and  sad^  whose 
"  yellow"  flood,  a  little  higher  up  the  stream-,  broke  over  the 
ruined  pier  of  the  Pom  Sublieius,  where  the  single  valour  of 
Horatius  Cocles  defended  Borne  from  am  army  of  her  foes. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  the  long  white  line  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  fiipa  Grande,  the  modem  port  of  !Bome,  glittered 
in  the  sun.  Behind  it ,  rose  Monte  Montorio,  anciently 
Janiculum,  with  churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  foimtainB^ 
hanging  on  its  side,  half  concealed  in  wood ;  and  at  its  base 
stood  the  majesty  of  St.  Peter's. 

On  our  right,  the  Palatine,  covered  with  the  daapk  gray 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Os&sars,  hid  from  our  view  the 
Eoman  Forum ;  and,  ftr  above  the  palaces,  the  cupolas,  and 
the  belfries  of  the  modem  city,  towered  the  storied  hilla 
that,  all  aiound,  bounded  the  wide  plain  of  the  desirarted 
Campagna. 

Such  was  the  prospect  that  met  our  view  from  the  EUmmit 
of  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  of  Eome.  At  its  base  were 
anciently  the  Navalia,  or  port  of  Sbme;  the  Temple  of 
Portumna,  the  goddess  of  ^e  port ;  the  Emporium,  or  ma* 
gazines ;  the  public  granaries,  storehouses  for  salt,  &c,  Aa, 
some  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  hill  side,  on 
the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Porta  San  Paola.  In 
republican  days,  the  Aventine  was  the  i^idence  of  Eunius, 
the  first  noet  of  Bome ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  empiie,  it 
was  dignined  with  the  private  house  of  TrajaiQ^  the  he^  o£ 
her  emperors. 

On  this  motint  stood  the  Temple,  Portico,  and  Libraiy  of 
Liberty,*  the  first  public  library  in  Eome.  Here,  too,  in. 
later  tunes,  was  the  Temple  of  Isis,t  stigmatized  by  Juvenal  j: 
as  the  scene  of  the  most  disgraceM  Heentioosness ;  bat  it  is 
vain  to  go  through  a  diy  enumeration  of  all  ihe  vanished 
monuments  of  spkndour  which  once  crowded  this  deserted 
mount,  since  their  very  site  is  wholly  unknown.  It  is  only- 
certain,  i^t  on  tins  part  of  it,  (overlooking  the  l^er,)  stood 
the  fitmoos  Temple  of  ^the  Common  IHana^"  built  by  Servina 
TulliuB ;  so  called,  because  eammon  te  aU  the  Latin  tribes, 

•  livy,  lib.  xix.  and  lib.  iy.  f  Menftfoned  by  Tictw. 

t  Jayenal,  Sat.  vi.  ver.  489. 
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— the  TCTsple  of  Juno  B^;i]u^  yowed  bj  Camflliui  in  tiia 
war  with  V  eii,  to  which  the  statue  of  tio  goddeBS,  having 
first  nodded  assent,  was  transported  with  great  pomp  from 
the  conquered  dty,* — and  the  Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea^ 
which  is  said  to  hme  stood  on  the  very  e^t  where  Bemoii 
took  his  inauspicious  augury.  !bito  that  tonple  none  but 
women  might  ever  be  admitted ;  into  tiieae  mysteries  none 
but  women  might  ever  be  initiated.  It  was  a  sort  of  female 
fteemasoniT ;  and  the  rites  practised  there  were  as  careMLy 
eoneealed  trom  the  male  sex  in  those  days^  aa  are  the  secret 
of  the  lodge  &om  the  finier  part  of  creation  in  ours.  It 
would  se^a,  however^  that  certain  rifces  of  the  mystmous 
goddess  were  solemnized  in  -pibnJse  houses  rather  than  in  the 
temple  of  her  worship,  from  the  w^*known  dieumstanoe  of 
Clodius  having  entBred  the  house  of  Julius  Cssar,  disguised 
as  a  womaoi,  on  the  night  of  their  celebration;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Cffisar  divorced  his  wi&y  even  while  he 
dieclared  his  belief  in  her  innocence,  because  "  the  wife  of 
Cassar  might  not  even  be  suspected." 

Aceordmg  to  the  suppositions  of  some  antiquaiieS)  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  tl^  Bona  Dea  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Church  of  SiBsita  Maria  del  Priorata.  Blot  this  is  vague 
comeeture. 

It  bdon^ed,  nay,  belongs,  to  the  Knights  of  Malta ;  and, 
in  mere  chivairic  days,  may  have  shared  in  the  ancient 
splendour  of  their  order.  At  present  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  in  it  except  a  marble  sareophagus,  adorned  with  a  baa- 
leli^  of  Pallas  and  the  Muses,  and  probably  destined  for  an 
mtassit  met,  but  now  posBeased  by  the  bones  of  some 
dbseure  md  Idshop.  'Ti8>  somewhat  strange,  that  this  worthy 
mekte,  who,  1  ditre  say,  was  never  visited  by  the  Goddess  of 
W  isdom^  or  i^e  Nine,  in  his  li&,  should  be  thus  surrounded 
with  them  in  death.  The  adjoiQing  gardens  ace  k^t  with  a 
d^ree  ot  neatness,  very  rare  out  of  Eng^d ;  and^  even  at 
this  dead  season  of  tiie  year,  the  roses  amd  wallfiowers  were 
m  fdH  Moom.  Transported  at  the  sight,  I  was  in  the  midst 
€i  Inppnesa  and  flower-beds,  when  the  old  gardener  insisted 
i^n  my  learing  them;  asui^  in  spite-  of  my  repugnance, 
eonducted  me,  with  determined  resolution  and  obstinate 
By  to  the  garden  gate,  out  of  which  he  turned  me,  aa  I 
•  Vide.Livy,D«L  L 
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conceived,  with  ignominy,  because  I  had  been  pulling  bis 
violets ;  but  I  found  I  had  only  been  thrust  through  it,  ia 
order  to  be  surprised  with  a  view  of  St.  Peter's  through  the 
key-hole,  so  contrived  as  just  to  take  in  the  whole  elevation 
of  that  superb  edifice,  terminating  a  vista  formed  by  two  tall 
evergreen  nedges,  or  vegetable  wSls. 

The  aijacent  church  of  S.  Alessio,  with  its  deserted 
convent,  has  been  purchased  by  the  abdicated  Eiog  of 
Spain,  and  part  of  it  is  now  fitting  up  for  the  villa  of  his  ex- 
Majesty,  who  has  also  repaired  the  church  at  his  own  expense, 
and  supports  four  friars  there  to  perform  its  duties. 

Havmg  walked  through  the  old  monarch's  villa,  which  is 
handsomely  fitted  up,  and  examined  the  paintings,  some  of 
which  are  good,  we  were  going  away  without  entering  the 
church,  when  one  of  the  Mars  assured  us  it  possessed  one 
of  the  most  valuable  pictures  in  the  world.  With  eager 
eyes,  we  hurried  to  see  it ;  and  when  at  last,  after  much  pre- 
paration, the  silken  curtain  that  covered  it  was  withdrawn, 
we  beheld  an  old  blackened  piece  of  wood,  on  which  some- 
thing like  a  singed  human  face  was  visible,  surmounted  with 
a  gilt  crown,  and  all  spotted  over  with  golden  stars.  It  was, 
we  were  informed,  a  likeness  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  no  less 
a  person  than  St.  Luke  himself, — and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  has  not  flattered  her.  Any  thing  so  ugly  I 
never  before  beheld.  I  told  the  friar,  that  I  hoped  it  was 
no  offence  to  observe,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the 
virtues  of  the  Evangelist,  his  talents  in  portrait  painting 
were  by  no  means  great.  The  good  father  did  not  ext<3 
very  highly  its  merits  as  a  painting,  but  he  enlarged  much 
upon  the  miracles  it  had  wrought,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
"goodness  was  better  than  beauty."  Like  all  the  other 
pictures  of  the  Madonna  by  the  same  hand — and  they 
abound  all  over  Italy — ^this  is  a  miraculous  image. 

I  think  Lanzi,  in  his  Storia  Pittorica,  mentions,  that  they 
are  all  supposed  to  have  been  executed  early  in  the  secoU 
hassi  by  one  Messer  Luca,  a  Greek  painter,  or  a  pupil  of  the 
Greeks,  and  they  are  evidently  works  of  that  barbarous 
school;  and,  barbarously  enough,  are  ascribed  to  the  holy 
Evangelist. 

We  walked  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Santa  Sabinas 
in  order  to  see  the  ancient,  columns,  the  spoils  of  some 
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temple  of  the  Aventme,  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Two,  of 
a  singular  sort  of  granite,  stand  at  the  entraace ;  and,  in  the 
interior,  twenty-four  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  Ghrecian 
marble  supi>ort  the  naves.  This  church  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana;  and  the  discovery 
of  a  mosaic  pavement,  representing  a  chase  of  wild  beasts,  in 
the  garden  of  the  Domuncan  monks,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
would  seem  to  confirm  that  opinion.  This  piece  of  mosaic  is 
preserved  above  one  of  the  doors  in  the  Vatican.  Two 
other  mosaic  pavements,  representing  similar  chases,  and  a 
small  Ephesian  Diana  in  oriental  alabaster,  were  found  in  an 
adjoining  vineyard. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  party  who  were  not  yet 
contented  with  their  thorny  researches  after  Cacus's  den, 
and  thought,  that  although  they  could  not  climb  up  to  it 
from  below,  they  might  yet  percliance  lower  themselves  down 
to  it  from  above,  made  me  (as  they  did  not  speak  Italian 
themselves)  put  manifold  questions  to  the  monks  touching 
its  supposed  situation ; — ^but  vain  were  our  queries.  When 
we  asked  them  about  Cacus,  they  talked  to  us  about 
St.  Dominic,  who,  as  they  gratuitously  informed  us,  once 
lived  here,  and  received  letters  from  heaven,  written  by  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  and  when  we  inquired  about  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  they  told  us  of  Santa  Sabina,  who,  poor  woman,  it 
seems,  was  sewed  up  in  a  sack,  with  her  waiting-maid,  and 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  because  she  would  be  a  Christian. 

I  confess,  I  should  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  heard  that 
St.  Dominic  had  been  served  so  himself;  for  he  who  was  the 
cause  of  thousands  perishing  at  the  stake,  himself  deserved 
to  suffer  a  death  as  cruel.  You  will  remember,  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Inquisition. 

This  church  contains  a  very  fine  painting,  the  master-piece 
of  Sasso  Ferrate ;  at  least  incomparably  the  best  of  his  works 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  represents  the  Virgin  giving  alms 
to  St.  Dominic,  and  St.  Catherine  kneeling  before  the  infimt 
Sedeemer. 

"Whilst  some  of  the  party  were  running  after  the  cave  of 
Cacus,  I  lingered  in  the  church.  The  belief  that  it  occupied 
the  place  of  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana,  had,  from  various 
circumstances,  become  strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind; 
nor  could  I  think  without  emotion,  that  I  stood  amidst  the 
columns,  and  on  the  site  of  that  temple,  where,  in  the  latest 
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moments  of  Ixis  life,  the  jova^erOasa^sm^  in  idie  liittenieM 
of  disappointed  patriotirai,  o&red  up  the  prophetic  pra^^ 
^'  that  the  Bomon  people,  for  l^eir  ha»e  ingratitude,  and  the^ 
treaoherouB  desertion  of  him,  should  be  aiarea  for  ever.*'* 

Amply  mui  that  pmjer  fiilMedi  Aa:i£&Qm  that  moment^ 
the  Bomana  eradu«Ur  passed  beneatii;  1^  johd  of  despotkm^ 
never  to  be  nbemted.  They  ha«e,<infleed,  known  diange  of 
tyrants.  Li  a  losff  sucoessian  of  ages,  i&e^  have  been  the 
successiTe  sport  of  Efonum,  Baz^anan,  Gt>th,  Vandal,  Pope, 
and  Gaol:  but  IVeedom,  whidi  fled  for  ever wil^  die  latest 
sigh  of  Cioero,  has  revisited  the  Seven  HilhrnQ  moire ;  and 
glory  and  honour,  and  virtue  and  prosperity,  one  by^  one, 
have  followed  in  her  train.  Lon^  aimala  of  tyramiy--Hof  un- 
exampled vice,  of  misery  and  ci  crime, — ^ponuted  with  still 
increasing  luxury  and  moral  tuimtude-H?e6ord  the  ra^d 
prioress  of  Bome's  debasement.  It  seems  to  be  the  decree 
of  Heaven,  that  liberty,  coEuca  losty  sbail  nevier  be  r^psined, — 
and  that  mitioBB  vddekhnnre  (mee  Mien,  shall,  idse  no  more. 

LETTBBXVn. 
Ths  CosLxi^  AiffD  EsQinxrerB  Bjlls. 

Thb  long  extent^  of  the  Coelian,  the  most  southern  of  the 
Seven  HiUs,  is  crossed  by  the  lofty  arches  of  I^ero's  Aque- 
duct, in  majestic  maases  of  ruin.  Its  abandoned  dte  seems 
now  to  be  divided  between  the  monlis  of  St.  G^refiory,  aasd.  ci 
St.  John  and  St.  Fa»l,  its  sole  inhabi1»ats ;  and  the  ehbne 
of  their  convent  beUs,  as  it  summons  ^m  to  their  (^ten 
repeated  prayers  by  day,  or  roi»e»  them  to^  1^^  midnight 
vigiliT)  is  the  only  sound  that  breaios  upon  its  deep  silenoa 
and  solitude,  ^o  human  form  appears,  except  that  below 
the  spreading  pa3m«-tree,t  Git  ihe  dark  i^refflr-grore  i^t 
^*owns  the  brorw  of  tike  hiU  in  the  garden  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Buil,  the  sable  garmients  of  a  moiiS:  may  at  ^mes  be  seen, 
gliding  by. 

The  precipitous  banks  that  support  the  grounds  or  grndsa 

of  this  convent  are  ensircied  By 'nanaeless  ruins  of  wide 

extent,  consisting  of  arches,  recesses,  niches,  and  obscore 

passages,  which  yakify  rouse  cusiosity,  §&s  tiaeur  date,  and 

'*'  PlntBreh--Life  of  Cftins  Graoeilim. 

t  The  only  palm-ttee-  ia  Rome.    Yot  itov  hwaij  woald  se^a  t»  provift 
tfaal^  if  plantod,  tiuB  omaiDmt  ai]4  IQ^  of  1^ 
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oatbodT,  and  purpose,  are  alike  unknown.  Butsy  oonjectnrey 
jstdBed,  haa  jointed  them  out  as  remainB  of  the  Ifyn^hieuin 
of  t^e  loxunouft  N^fio;  but  tliiB  is  scaircelj  in  possibility. 
To  whom  th^7  mi^  have'  once  belonged  we  know  not,  but 
oblivion  ha»  nofw  made  them  wholly  her  own. 

S^neath  the  tower  of  l^e  convent  aro  some  remains  of  an 
maessfok  building,  which  seems  to  ha^e  been  destroyed  to 
make  way  for  its  €K)thic  height.  These  restiges  are  evidently 
of  the  same  wge,  stj^,  and  stmeture,  as  the  Colosseum: 
they  coosist,  like  it,  of  on  arched  corridor,  and  another  is 
said  to  be  underaeai^  it^  They  are  supposed  to  hove  formed 
s  part  of  the  'Ftrnnfum,  for  l^e  wild  beasts  destined  for  the 
aaa^hitheatre. 

The  Ghurc*!  of  Sto*  Stefeno  Eotondo,  the  reputed  Temple 
^  Claiadius,  deserted,  and  mouidermg  to  decay,  crowns  the 
-wesatem  exfcremity  of  the  Ccelian  TTill ;  and  upon  a  wide  and 
graes^covered  i^sce,  thait  is  called  its  most  eastern  summit, 
atends  the  great  BosiEca  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The  monu- 
mests  of  modem  superstition  are  here  triumphant  over  the 
bf^btlemented  waE,  nie  falling  arches,  and  the  rained  aque- 
ducts of  ancient  greatness. 

The  CodJian  Mount,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicamassus, 
wa«  first  added  to  Some  by  Eomulus, — according  to  Livy, 
hy  TuUus  Hostilius, — according  to  Strabo,  by  Ancus  Martins, 
and  according  to  Tacitus,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  What  the 
ondj^t  historians  of  Borne  diffa^d  about,  we  need  not  pre- 
tend to  decide  upon.  All,  however,  agree  that  it  formed  a 
pflzt  oiBege^  Borne;  and  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in 
uneertainiy'  as  to  which  of  the  kings  first  occupied  it.  Livy, 
w)io  gives  it&  history  the  most  circumstantially,  informs  us,* 
t^iat  after  TuHus  HostSiud  had  razed  Alba  to  the  ground^ 
and  brought  its  captive  inhabitants  to  Bome,  he  built  his 
&mi  palace  on  this  hUl,  and  ever  afterwards  lived  there. 
We,  nowerer,  find  no  arathority  in  this  or  any^  other  account, 
for  the  bdief  still  poputocrly  entertained^  that  the  Owria 
MoMiay  which  he  buiit  to  contain  the  Senate,  augmented 
by  the  transported  Alban  fiunilies,  stood  here ;  on  the  eon<- 
tmy,  it  is  well  known  always  to  have  been  in  l^e  Forum.f 

GlWtust  relates,  tiat  this  mount  was  originally  called 

«  Lib.  i  cap.  80.  f  Tide  Liv7,.Ub.  1.  cap,  47, 48. 

t  Tacitus,  4  Ann. 
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Querguetula/nu8,  from  the  groves  of  oak  with  which  it  was 
covered,  and  that  it  received  the  name  of  CobHus  from  an 
Etruscan  chief  who  led  a  body  of  Etruscans  to  the  succoup 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus ;  and  afterwards,  with  his  followers, 
inhabited  a  part  of  it,  and  of  the  adjacent  low  grounds.  A 
street  extenmng  from  the  Eoman  Eorum  towaraa  the  Tela- 
brum,  and  from  them  called  the  Tuscan  street,  was,  however, 
the  principal  residence  of  these  settlers.  In  the  tune  of  the 
empu*e,  Tiberius  commanded  that  it  should  be  caUed  Mount 
Augustus,  because  a  statue  of  himself,  in  the  house  of  a 
private  citizen  on  this  hill,  had  miracuhush/  remamed  uncon- 
sumed  in  the  midst  of  a  conflagration ;  just  as  divers  images 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  have,  in  times  and  places  where  great 
faith  prevails,  escaped  the  flames.  The  cause  of  this  Pagan 
miracle  was  perhaps  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  its  effect 
— ^the  elevation  oi  the  proprietor  of  this  miraculous  image  to 
riches  and  honours,  whether  a  similar  explanation  might 
not  be  given  of  some  of  the  Ec^man  CathoHc  miracles,  I  shall 
not  presume  to  inquire.  But  though  Tiberius  could  work 
miracles,  dispose  of  the  lives  of  unoffending  millions,  and, 
like  Jove  on  earth,  make  the  univei^e  tremble  at  his  nod, 
yet  the  power  of  this  master  of  the  world  was  insufficient  to 
change  the  name  of  this  insignificant  speck  on  its  surface, 
and,  except  to  his  own  ear,  the  Coelian  was  never  called  by 
any  other  appellation. 

Deserted  as  it  is  now,  it  was  once  covered  with  sacred 
fanes,  and  monuments  of  magnificence. 

Not  to  mention  a  little  temple  (sacelhm)  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  oak,  guarded  by  nymphs,  which  probably  disap- 
peared at  a  very  early  period,  there  was,  upon  this  mount, 
a  sacred  tree,  (Arbor  Smcta,)  dedicated  to  some  god  as  a 
temple ;  a  custom  which,  however  druidical  it  may  appear  to 
us,  would  seem  not  to  have  been  uncommon  among  the 
Eomans.*  There  was  also  the  Temple  of  Eaunus,  of  Clau- 
dius, of  Bacchus ;  of  the  Goddess  Camae,  built  by  the  elder 
Brutus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins ;  the  Sacellum 
of  Diana,  mentioned  Dy  Cicero,  and  destroyed  by  Piso ;  the 
Schools  of  Arms  and  Letters,t  and  the  School  of  Gladiators; 
the  Macellum  Magnum,  built  by  Augustus,  a  market  where 

*  Pliny,  lib.  xii.  cap.  i. 

t  The  Ludus  Matatinus,  and  Ludus  Gkilllcus. 
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meat,  fish,  and  all  sorts  of  proTisions,  were  sold ;  together 
with  hipidreds  of  other  buildings,  of  which  the  verj  sites  are 
imknown,  and  everj  trace  has  long  siace  yanished. 

Some  broken  inscriptions  that  were  once  dug  up,  gave 
a  &iiit  shadow  of  reason  for  beKcTing  that  the  Gcutra  Pere^ 
grvna^  or  Camp  for  Poreign  Soldiers,  might  hare  been  where 
now  stands  Santa  Maria  Navicella,  a  church  which  derives 
its  name  &om  a  little  marble  ship  that  was  placed  before  it 
in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Tenth.  Much  dispute  has  arisen 
whether  this  sculptured  bark  be  ancient  or  modem — ^that  it 
is  ugly?  I  apprehend,  can  admit  of  none. 

iffiiving  finished  our  rapid  survey  of  the  Coelian  Hill,  we 
now  descended  from  it  to  the  Colosseimi,  which  stands  in 
the  basin  formed  by  the  Coelian,  the  Esqmline,  and  the 
Palatine  TTilla,  (once  occupied  by  Nero's  Great  Pond,)  and 
passing  round  it,  ascended 

THE  ESQUILINB  HELL. 

We  paused  at  its  summit  beside  the  ruins  of  the  mighty 
Claudian  Aqueduct,  and  the  scattered  vestiges  of  buildings, 
of  everv  age,  that  are  spread  over  its  wide  extent.  A  part 
of  the  Esquiline  is  covered  with  the  streets  and  buildmgs  of 
modem  Eome,  but  the  rest  is  abandoned  to  desolation.  One 
half  may  be  numbered-  with  the  living,  the  other  with  the 
dead;  K>r  the  mouldering  and  uncertain  ruins  of  Boman 
days,  and  the  deserted  convents  and  churches  of  Papal  ages, 
that  are  thinly  scattered  over  its  wide  expanse,  people  it 
only  with  remembrances.  They  are  monuments  of  gloiy 
long  since  fled — of  superstition  tottering  to  its  fall.  The 
ruined  structures  of  yesterday  are  laid  low  beside  the  ruined 
fabrics  of  two  thousand  years.  We  behold  the  majestic 
arches  of  the  united  Aqueducts  of  Claudius  and  "Nero 
jgtretching  over  the  waste  where  once  was  £ome — ^the  castles 
of  their  waters — ^the  lonely  ruin  of  Minerva  Medica — ^tho 
subterranean  sepulchres,  over  which  the  vine  now  flourishes 
— the  triumphal  arch  of  a  debased  emperor — the  overthrown 
temple  of  a  prostrate  god — and  the  deserted  theatre  of  blood 
and  carnage,  mingled  with  the  ruined  convent,  whose  gray 
walls  have  crumbled  into  jGar  more  total  destruction — the 
weed-grown  cloister,  whose  ancient  inhabitants  are  gone; 
and  the  shrines  of  martyred  saints,  that  know  no  votaries 
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aow.  Such  was  tbe  prospecsfc  tiiat  met  our  Tiew  on  the 
Icmely  summit  of  the  Esqiuline,  aa  we  wandered  among  its 
wideiy-scattered  ruixu,  its  shapeleas  maaaes,  and  its  nameless 
walls ;  fragments  of  the  wreck  of  aeea, — all  that  the  flood  of 
time  had  left  helund.  We  waitea  for  admittance  to  the 
rums  of  a  eonyent,  in  which,  the  JtMerario  states,  (we  after- 
wards found,  fiilselj)  some  sobtermnean  apartments,  adorned 
witk  ancient  paintmgs,  were  to  be  seen  ;*  nut  no  human  voice 
replied  to  ovic  repeated  call,  and,  and  we  left  the  "  field  of 
the  EsquilinuBt'*  At  last,  without  having  encountered  one 
Hying  being. 

Erom  itspresont,  we  must  turn  to  its  past  state.  The 
iEsquiline  Tfill,  as  well  as  the  Yiminal  and  Quiiinal,  was 
added  to  Eome  bj.Seiyius  TulHus,  who  endosed  the  greater 
part  of  ifc  within  the  circuit  of  his  walls,  and  bmlt  his 
palace  upon  it,  which  he  continued  to  inhabit  tiU  the  day  of 
ids  death. 

It  was  in  his  flight  from  ihe  Curia  Hioatilia,  (the  Senate- 
house)  in  the  Forum,  to  this  palace  on  the  Esquiiine,  that 
he  was  murdered  by  the  emissaries  of  Tarquin,  his  son-in-law. ; 
and  it  was  on  her  return  to  it  from  the  door  of  the  Senate- 
house,  where  she  had  saluted  her  husband  as  king,  that  his 
unnatural  daughter  commaDded  her  chariot  wheels  to  be 
driven  over  the  mangled  corpse  of  her  father.  The  street 
where  this  horrible  scene  happened,  and  which  was  ever 
afterwards  called  the  Vieus  SceUratus^  must  therefore  have 
been  between  the  Forum  and  the  iEkiquiline ;;):  and  though 
we  have  no  other  data  to  ascertain  its  precise  situation,  yet 
if  your  imagination  desires  some  point  to  repose  on,  you 
may,  if  vou  please,  follow  Nardini,  who  fixes  the  very  spot 
where  the  chariot  wheeb  of  this  monster  passed  over  the 
bleeding  body  of  her  parent,  exactly  at  the  fountain  beside 
the  church  of  La  Madonna  de'  Monti. 

The  Esquiiine  Mount,  though  thus  early  the-  seat  of 
royalty,  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  republican  age, 

*  In  the  mined  Gonyent  of  S.  Ensebio.  Thege  apartments  were 
once  discovered,  and  were  sappoaed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Baths  of 
the  Emperor  Qordian,  but  they  were  filled  up  again.  The  frescos  «f 
Baphael  Mengs,  with  which  the  church  was  adorned,  still  attract  taaa^ 
visitois.        , 

+  Campos  ISsQuilinss.  f  Uyy,  lib.  i  cap.  46. 
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Ae  abode  cxf  the  most  moaiL  and  msotielied  of  tbe  Bomaa 
pe<mle,  and  iheir  aapulofafe.  Ibi  that  pait  of  it  which  was 
-miimxb  &e  w»lk,  we  toe  tcdd  their  unburied  bones  were 
thrown ;*  a  custom  whidiseiflfiets  no  ippeUt  eeedit  eifcher  on 
the  deeeni^,  tibe  hmnindlyy  er  the  poluy  of  the  SomaiiB. 

The  SsquOine  had,  howeTer,  the  hanour  of  giving  birth  to 
the  &tther  of  the  enqpizeyJuHns  Gmaar^  and  with  the  empire 
it  rose  into  imporfcance.  It  was  soon  ennobled  with  the 
house  and  gardens  of  Mecsnas,  of  Virgil,  of  the  younger 
Plinv,  of  a  part  of  Nero's"  Golden  House,  and  of  the  Palace 
and  JBaths  or  the  Emperor  Titos,  the  ruins  of  which  are  stlQ 
bnxied  in  its  bosom.  Since,  therefore,  it  was  the  residence 
of  emperors,  midisters,  fayourites,  and  courtiers,  it  must  have 
been  that  of  the  great  and  gay.^  They  generally  inhabited 
the  Suburra,  a  long  street  which  extended  into  the  plain, 
wad  passed  irp  this  hill.  §  Its  precise  situation  is  uncertain. 
After  labotcnng  through  the  long  and  perplexed  dissertations 
tha±  Nardini,  and  other  departed  antiquaries,  have  written 
tcpan  this  subject,  and  listening  to  the  still  more  intolerable 
oral  discourses  that  the  existing  tribe  have  poured  into  my 
-wearying  ears,  I  honestly  confess  I  am  no  wiser. 

Cicero  tells  ns  there  was  an  altar  to  Bad  ^Fortune,  er 
!Bfisfortune,  iipon  this  hill,  |]  erected,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
in  propitiation  of  that  most  forbidding  deity;  for  such  a 
worship  conld  have  been  carried  on  npon  no  other  principle 
than  that  on  which  the  Indians  adore  the  devil. 

The  etymology  of  this  moimt,  unUfs  it  can  be  deduced 
firoxn  ab  JExcvbm,  the  watches  that  might  have  been  set  here, 
yon  win  he  happy  to  hear  is  not  to  be  traced.  It  has  two 
snmmits:  the  Oppms,  on  which  stands  the  Churdi  of  St. 

•  Vide  Horace,  Sal  Tiii.  ver.  14,  16.— Jatenal,  &c.  In  vwious 
'pttBBigeB  of  the  elassifls  tins  disgraceful  custom  is  alluded  to. 

t  JsKas  (iSMar  was  bom  in  that  part  of  the  Buburra  which  was 
jBEtoaied  on  this  hill. 

X  Kardini,  and  the  anthc^ties  quoted  by  him,  state,  that  in  the 
Baboira  on  this  hill  stood  the  house  of  Sappho.  But  of  what  Sappho  1 
Kot  certainly  of  the  Lesbian  Sappho— tiie  tenth  Mnse-^who  lived  six 
hundred  years  brfore  Christ^and  hiatoiy  records  the  fiime  of  no  other 
fiiq^ho. 

i  Yide  Pliny's  Letters. 

I  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  25  :— 

*«  Aram  Main  Fortune  SeqailiisreQBiecratam  Tidemus." 
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Pietro  in  Yincula,  built  upon  a  part  of  the  extensive  Battis 
of  Titus ;  and  tlie  Oispius,  *  crowned  with  the  Basilica  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  supposed  to  have  been  ancientlj 
occupied  by  the  Temple  of  Juno  Lucina. 

The  Esquiline  is  of  wide  extent  and  undefined  form,  the 
most  covered  with  ruins,  and  the  most  deserted  of  the  three 
eastern  hills  of  Bome — ^the  Esquiline,  the  Quirinal,  and  the 
Viminal. 

LETTEE  XVin. 

ViMOTAii  Ajsn  QxrrEDTAii  Hills. 

The  Viminal  Hill  is  to  me  terra  incomita.  It  is,  or  was, 
situated  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Quirinal;  and  I 
suppose,  "if  it  be  not  goue,  it  must  be  there  still."  But  I 
have  already  confessed  my  incapacity  to  discover  it;  and, 
though  I  have  frequently  since  most  diligently  renewed  my 
scrutiny,  I  have  been  able  to  descry  nothing  that,  by  any 
latitude  of  raterpretation,  can  be  construed  into  the  least 
resemblance  to  a  hill.  The  truth  is,  that  it  has  sustained 
between  its  two  puissant  neighbours  (the  Esquiline  and  the 
Quirinal)  that  extinction  miich  a  smaU  state  sometimes 
suffers  between  two  krge  ones.  It  has  received  from  them 
a  martyrdom  of  rather  a  different  description  to  that  which. 
St.  Lawrence  underwent  upon  it  some  centuries  before — ^a 
fact  which  I  have  the  best  authority  for  asserting — ^viz.,  that 
of  the  saint  himself.  At  least  a  learned  Italian  count,  who 
always  talks  to  me  in  EngHsh,  told  me  that  "  San  Lorenzo 
did  Bay  among  his  acts  that  he  was  heated  tip  on  a  gridiron^ 
in  the  Baths  of  Oh/mpiate,  fitch  fare  on  the  JERll  Vimvnall^ 
fa/re  now  stands  his  Church  ofde  bread  and  de  hamP 

I^ow  as  the  count  and  aU  the  antiquaries  maintain  that 
this  church  of  de  bread  and  de  ham,  or  S.  Lorenzo  in  pane 
pema — (so  called,  I  believe,  from  the  doles  of  bread  and  hain 
formerly  dealt  out  to  the  poor  at  the  convent  door)  stands 
upon  the  Viminal;  and  as  it  seems  St.  Lorenzo — ^who  certainly 
ought  to  know  best — says  himself  he  was  broiled  alive  there, 
I  comfort  myself  with  the  conviction  that  when  I  was  at 
that  church  I  must,  unknown  to  myself^  have  seen,  and. 
even  stood  upon,  that  mount ;  though,  to  ordinary  eyes,  the 

*  Fabricii  Boma,  cap.  3. 
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said  church  seems  rather  to  be  in  a  hollow  than  upon  a 
hiU. 

The  Yiminal,  wherever  it  was,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
so  called  firom  the  osiers  which  grew  upon  it;*  but  this 
obvious  and  simple  derivation,  &om  Oallis  yimmalisy  the  Hill 
of  Osiers,  (perhaps  for  that  yeiy  reason,)  is  much  contested 
by  modem  antiquaries,  who  think  it  might  have  receiyed  its 
name  &om  the  Altar  of  Jupiter  Yiminaus,  which  stood  upon 
it,  (although  the  altar  seems  clearly  to  have  received  its  appel« 
ktion  firom  the  hill)  or  horn  Yimen,  a  name  for  the  Caduceus 
of  Mercuiy!  t    But  it  is  useless  to  mind  their  conjectures. 

"We  must  now  bend  our  steps  to  the  Quirinal,  which,  like 
the  Yiminal  and  Esquiline,  was  added  to  £ome  by  Servius 
Tullius;^  for  although  ancient  writers  relate  that  !N'uma 
had  a  house  ||  upon  this  mount  (which,  we  are  gravely 
assured  by  modem  antiquaries,  stood  immediately  behind 
the  present  Barberini  Palace^  it  was  not  considered  a  part 
of  &e  ci^  till  enclosed  within  the  Tullian  walls.  The 
Temple  of  Bomulus  Quirinus,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  was  built  by  !N'uma ;  and  !N'ardini  fiincies  that  it  stood 
nearly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  pretty  little  church 
of  8.  Jndrea  Geguiti.  The  pretended  steps  to  the  Temple 
of  Bomulus  Quirinus,  now  at  Ara  Coeli,  Fulvius  says  were 
made  from  the  marble  belonging  to  a  temple  on  this  part  of 
the  Quirinal ;  so  that,  though  the  marble  is  ancient,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  steps  are  modem. 

The  Quirinal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  that  is 
populous.  It  is  covered  with  noble  palaces,  churches, 
streets,  and  fountains.  It  has  too  many  modem  buHdings 
to  boast  of  many  ancient  ones.  The  vestiges  of  Constan- 
tine's  Baths  in  the  garden  of  the  Colonna  Palace,  and  a 
part  of  those  of  Diocletian,  which  were  built  both  on  this 
and  the  invisible  Yiminal  Hill,  are,  I  think,  the  only  remains 
of  antiquity  we  see  over  its  whole  extent. 

In  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Gonstantine  were  found  the 
two  grand  colossal  croups  of  a  Young  Man  and  Horse, 
which  now  stand  before  the  Pope's  Palaee,  on  the  summit 
of  this  hill,  and  from  which  is  derived  its  modem  name  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  an  appellation  which  is  stiU  the  most  in 

•  Tarr.  Ub.  iv.  cap.  8.  f  Statius,  Th.  ii.  30. 

t  lAyj,  lib.  i  cap.  4i,  II  Tide  Plutarch,  in  Life  of  Noma. 

TOL.  I.  isr 
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general  use,  although  a  rece&t  feeling  of  dassicd  tagto  has. 
reyived  the  ancient  one  of  the  Qnirinal. 

If  ^9^  maj  behere  the  inseriptionB  <m  these  ststaes,  thej 
are  the  works  of  JHiidias  afid  Praxit^es ;  and  the  antiquak 
lies,  who  aLwayB  cantriye  to  bloader  e^en  wheie  it  would 
seem  to  be  impossible,  by  aa  absurd  anaehxoninQ  pro- 
nouneed  them  to  be  zml  groups  of  these  two  great  masters, 
representing  Alexander  and  Bocephahis;  altiioagh  tl» 
Athenian  sculptor  wa»  dead  befero  the  Maeedonian  hero 
or  his  horse  was  bom. 

They  aare  now  supposed  to  repres^it  Oai^r  and  FoQux, 
acnd  are  still  believed  to  be  by  Phidias  and  Pnudteles.  Ilhey 
are  certainly  extremely  spirited  and  grsoki  in  tiien*  concep- 
tion, but  cCestitute  of  finish ;  and,  more  than  aU,  of  that 
high  pre-eminent  perfedion  which  ought  to  mark  the  works 
of  the  first  of  Si^ptomi.  Their  resemblasee  is  so  close  in 
style,  that  one  would  be  ten^ted  to  consider  them  works  of 
the  same  age,  if  not  of  t^e  same  aiiist ;  and  they  apptoxi* 
mate  so  neaj*ly  in  design,  that  one  miffht  almost  be  per- 
mitted to  hesitate  before  proBounciii^  them  to  be  proaue-^ 
tions  of  masters  so  greaty  yet  so  totally  dsudmilar.  It 
must  at  least  be  acknowledged  t^t  Praadteles  has  made 
but  a  yeiy  slaviah  copy  &ctai  the  group  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor. 

But  any  one  who  ham  studied  the  undoubted  works  of 
Phidias  in  the  Elgiu  Marbles,  or  felt  the  beauty  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Pnudtdles,  even  in  their  ancient  copies,* 
will  perhaps  require  something  more  to  conviuce  him  tiiat 
these  groups  are  the  work  of  atiier  of  these  great  masters, 
than  an  inscription  which,  like  half  the  inscriptions  on 
ancient  sculpture,  is  most  probably  ialse.  t 

To  me  it  scarcely  seems  that  their  exeeHenee  is  snflcient 
to  hare  iuduced  the  Bomaus  to  bring  groups  of  such  colossal 
size  fiirom  Greece ;  neither  is  it  probable  sndi  a  cinmmatonce 
would  have  passed  unnotieed  l>y  ancient  writers;  and  if 

*  Ko  original  work  of  Praxiteles,  if  we  except  this,  is  extant.  But 
the  ancient  copies  of  his  Oapid  Befidingf  the  Bow,  his  Faun,  and  a  few 
more,  enable  us  to  conceive  their  woiiderftil  perfection. 

t  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  n^  common  trick  to  inscribe  stataes 
falsely  with  the  names  of  great  artists.  The  Yenns  de  MediciSy  whieh 
is  marked  with  the  name  of  Cleomenes,  is  an  instance. 
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ihaj  were  executed  ai  Eome,  it  is  certain  tliat  Phidiafi^  at 
least,  n07^  came  tkere  to  scdptiufe  them. 

But,  whether  or  not  the  works  of  these  great  maat^rs, 
i^sff^  are  &ie  pieces  of  sculpiiire,  and  are  ^aced  to  great 
advantage,  on  the  gunmiit  oi  the  QnirinaL  Hill*  It  would 
he  in  vain  now  to  look  f<Hr  ita  three  summits,  the  (hUis 
Sdhtaris,  th0  OoUis  Mutudii,  and  the  ChUU  LaHaliay  *  since 
tme  0Dfy  can  now  be  distingmafaed;  and  which  of  the  three 
thab  is,  we  have  no  means  of  asoertaxning. 

I  might,  y^  mudi  to  j^mr  aamoranoe,  and  rery  little  to 
joor  infoimaiion,  make  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  upon 
the  multiplicit]r  of- ancient  tuples,  baths,  basilicaa,  circuses,, 
porticos,  and  all  the  various  descriptions  of  buHdings  tiiat 
once  eoyerod  it ;  but  the  eatalogises  that  haye  come  £)wn  to 
o«r  times  are  dbdeflj  of  the  d^»ded  pmod  of  the  empire ; 
and  the  monuments  of  those  ds^s,  when  Borne  had  women 
f&t  senators,  and  effeminate  bojs  for  emperocs,  could  not  be 
yeay  interesting,  eyen  if  they  were  less  obscure.  We  may 
tiiBN'efore  regret  the  lees  that  all  traces  of  Heliogabalus's 
Bnoale  Senate-house,  and  of  boildingB  of  a  still  less  credit- 
abie  description^  haye  yanish^d;  but  t^ere  is  one  remem- 
brance that  can  neyer  pass  away<r-it  is  that  the  house  of 
^ke  Sdpios  was  upon  this  hiU.  It  is  thought  to  hw?e  stood 
where  are  now  tho  Colomia  Palace  and  gaardens ;  and  there 
is  stDl  8  httLe  street,  called  Vtca  de'  (hmelf,  which  we  can- 
not but  believe  derives  its  name  &om  the  habitation  of  that 
ffinstrknis  race.  But  this  is  a  dangerous  aubjed;  for  me, 
aod  I  will  not  yemtuie  vpcm  it,  but  at  once  conclude  this 
imperfect  sketch  of  thekst  of  1^  Seyen  Hills  of  Borne. 

LETinBR  XE£. 

FsEiroH  taste,  which  made  a  flower-garden  round  the 
mighty  walls  of  the  Colosseum,  conceived  the  bright  idea  of 
conyertdng  the  Soman  Porum  into  a  promenade.  This  they 
effected.  Besides  which,  during  the  whole  fourteen  years 
that  they  had  possession  of  Bome,t  they  never  ceased  to  talk 
of  cLeanng  out  the  Porum  to  its  ancient  level;  nay,  they 
actually  did  remove  a  fountain,  and  finish  the  excavation  of 

•  Yide  Varrone.  +  Under  Bonaparte,  from  1800  to  1814. 
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the  half'biiried  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  the  columns 
of  Jupiter  Tonons,  which  the  late  Pope  had  previously  com- 
menced. 

Is  not  this  one  among  the  many  proofs  that  '^  La  Orande 
Nation  "  always  talked  more  magnincently  than  they  acted  ? 

We  hear  much  in  Bome  of  what  the  [French  intended  to 
have  done;  we  see  very  little  that  they  did  do.  An  im- 
poverished people  and  a  ruined  nobility  can  bear  witness  to 
the  enormous  contributions  they  levied  upon  this  city,  but 
we  see  few  memorials  of  its  expenditure ;  whilst  its  rapid 
decay  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  city 
decreased  upwards  of  40,000  during  theur  iron  sway. 

Whatever  the  Prench  may  have  been,  however,  the 
English,  as  far  as  I  see,  are  at  present  the  most  actiye 
excavators.  There  is  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  at  work  in 
one  comer,  and  the  Pope,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  emulation^ 
digging  away  in  another,  while  divers  Milor^  Ingleai  era 
commencing  their  operations  in  as  many  different  ^aces; 
and  so  many  gulphs  are  opening  in  the  Eoman  Forum 
without  any  apparent  probability  of  a  Curtius  appearing  to 
close  them,  that  I  cannot  but  groan  over  the  destruction  of 
the  smooth  green  sod,  on  which  the  ruined  temples  and 
fallen  capitals  rested  in  such  beautlM  repose,  and  over  the 
clankpLug  of  chains  and  toiling  of  galley  slaves,  that  profane 
the  affecting  solitude  of  a  spot  once  sacred  to  freedom. 

If  these  mscoverers,  instead  of  each  choosing,  like  so  many 
anglers,  their  ovm  little  particular  spot  according  to  their 
own  fency,  would  act  upon  one  combined  plan, — if  they 
would  remove  the  bams  and  mean  modem  buildings  thf^t 
now  disgrace  the  Forum, — ^fairly  cany  away  the  soil  that 
fills  it  up,  and  clear  it  out  to  tiie  level  of  the  ancient 
pavement, — some  good  might  come  of  it,  and  antiquaries  at 
least  woiild  have  reason  to  rejoice.  But  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  make  holes  in  it,  and  to  pile  up  all  the  rubbish 
they  take  out  of  one  place  on  the  top  of  another,  which  may 
just  as  likely  contain  the  very  object  they  are  in  search  of, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are  doing  more  harm  than 
good,  especially  as  the  surface  they  cover  with  rubbish  far 
exceeds  the  space  they  clear.  It  would  require  a  Hercules 
to  remove  the  unsightly  moimtains  that  they  have  already 
raised. 
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The  Pope  readily  grants  permission  to  all  sorts  of  persons 
to  excavate  as  much  as  they  please,  and  wherever  they 
please ;  but  he  does  not  give  them  any  great  encouragement, 
for  he  takes  to  himself  the  half  of  whatever  they  find ;  and 
what  is  £Ei«r  worse,  he  will  not  allow  any  piece  of  antiquity, 
however  smaU,  to  be  carried  out  of  Bome :  not  a  leg  of  an 
old  statue,  nor  a  scrap  of  a  basso  relievo,  nor  a  broken-headed 
bust,  will  he  suifer  to  escape  him.  The  fioider  may  sell  it  in 
Eome,  but  may  not  take  it  away.  Now,  as  most  of  our 
countryinen,  who  dig  and  delve  in  this  manner,  wish  to  carry 
the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  embellish  their  own  country, 
this  law  acts  almost  as  a  prohibition  to  their  exertions. 

An  English  nobleman,  who  did  not  count  upon  the  strict 
^enforcement  of  this  rule,  lately  dug  u^  an  old  Sarcophagus, 
and  was  preparing  to  carry  off  his  prize,  when  its  exit  was 
stopped  by  the  JDogcma  ;  nor  could  nis  Holiness  be  induced 
to  grant  permission  for  its  passage,  although  Sarcophagi 
are  so  common  in  his  states,  tlmt  you  cannot  enter  a 
vignarolo^s  hovel  in  Eome  or  the  Campagna,  without  see- 
ing the  pigs  eating  out  of  these  sculptured  marble  memo- 
rims  of  the  mighty  dead. 

However,  though  nothing  ancient  can  be  carried  off  with 
the  Pope's  permission,  much  may  be  carried  off  without  it. 
A  silver  key  at  Eome  will  unlock  many  gates ;  and  should 
this  fail,  an  old  statue  can  sometimes  make  an  elopement 
over  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  an 
activity  very  unsuited  to  its  age  and  gramty . 

The  present  surface  of  the  Porum  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  above  its  ancient  level.  Tou  may  descend  into 
any  of  the  various  excavations  that  are  making  in  it,  and 
amongst  chained  couples  of  galley  slaves  that  are  labouring, 
cursing,  and  begging  in  the  same  breath,  you  may  stand 
upon  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Eoman  Porum,  where  • 
Brutus  and  Cato  and  Tully  once  trod.  That  you  tread  it 
now  is  indeed  almost  all  that  you  can  be  secure  of  after  the 
most  unwearied  inquiries.  All  except  its  site  is  uncertain, 
and  that  is  fortunately  so  clearly  ascertained  by  such  a 
multitude  of  classical  authorities,  that  it  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  I  might  cite  Livy,  Propertius,  Plutarch,  and  a 
crowd  of  other  testimonies — ^but  is  there  a  page  of  the 
domestic  history  of  Bome  that  does  not  point  out  the  site 
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of  ber  Etmoi  as  betireeii  the  Bdatme  and  Oafiitdiiifi  Hills  ? 
And  cm  it  be  oeeessaay  to  take  so  madh  paias  to  irarove 
what  is  al&e  loidiflptited  aziii  imdisputable  F  I&deeo,  coi 
the  spot,  a  thooaaad  local  ]aaKX>&,  if  proofe  were  waiotiBg, 
press  ooiLYietioa  on  the  mazd,  whidt  at  a  distasioe  catonot  be 
compiebeiftded. 

I  have  sdbjoxDed  a  Ifitie  -j^xa  of  the  [Forosn,  «ad  of  the 
Tnins  now  standing  in  it,  to^etber  with  the  mjorostmi^n^ 
I  hills,  and  a  veey  few  of  the  zaost  in;tei«stai^  objeols  in  its 
Tieinity,  which  may  probably  si^Tve  to  gtve  aeme  idea  <£ 
their  local  and  lelatiTe  shmtion. 

Anciently  these  wedw  Fonnns,  es*,  to  speak  mase-coReedy;, 
JFbra  of  two  hxads — tibie  M>na  VemeUOf  answedii^  to  onr 
morhets  ior  ^a»  Bale  of  diffisreot  oonmtodides,  m^  as  ^b» 
l^Qrom  Boarinm,  (Mitorinm,  &c^  &e,;  and  the  £kra  OkjtUa, 
for  ihd  transaetion  of  pul^  buaineas.  Of  these,  Bepnb&aaxi 
Some  had  odIy  one,  whidk  was  called  tie  Eosvm,  par  ^xceU 
lence,  or  the  ^R<MBMn  Eonnn.  It  was  the  focus  ^^  ^k» 
factiens,  Ihe  polities,  the  iortidgues,  the  virtaies,  the  icdmes, 
juad  the  rermutions  of  iEtome.  It  was  t^e  haunt  af  het 
orators,  her  philosophers,  and  her  stai^esn^en;  i^esoeiieof 
her  elections,  and  the  theatre  of  her  greatnesa.  Here  were 
held  the  oomitia,  <»*  assesnbBes  of  l^e  people ;  hese  stood  the 
Bostra  from  which  the  orators  harangued  tbem ;  the  Omia, 
or  Senate-house;  the  Badlica,  or  Courts  of  Justice;  the 
public  tribunals;  the  statues  and  memorials  of  f^reat  men; 
and  some  of  the  most  sacred  tempos  of  reliigian. 

While  the  con^rtitution  of  Istome  oonfemued  isdmpaared, 
this  was  its  hearfc — ^its  centre.  But  when  her  fteedom,  her 
ancient  virtue,  and  early  simpHd^  were  no  move — when, 
fix)m  the  soond  body  of  a  Ti^rous  Republic,  she  beoame  ^b» 
head  of  an  overgrown  entire,  tJm  Eorum  no  longer  suffioed^ 
Anoidier  wae  bu&  hj  Juhus  Cffisar,  which  bore  lus  name; 
and  his  ^cample  was  followed  by  Augitfrf^us,  and  by  maaaj  of 
4he  enmerors.  But  of  these  and  of  their  ^xemaans  we  aheM 
speaik  hereaffcer ;  at  present  M  us  direct  onr  -attention  te 
the  Boman  Ponim. 

We  learn  &oni  YatruTiiH  'tibait,  luilE^  the  EasBimi^  of 
Greece,  which  were^nare,  the  Efiinuns  of  Borne,  and  of  aU 

^  I  harm  thronglioiit  taken  tbe  Hbeiiy  of  AB^idBhig>thiBweid.  I 
saost  wnte  as  I  speak,  and  U^jsoimila  too  yadantic  to  ftaJk  af. i^Viro. 
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ihe  "Rosam  e^AsB,  "wea^  iM0og,  being  oibe*third  longer  tlian 
ihejr  breadl^.  Now,  Hie  breadth  of  the  Eonun,  oomj^aed 
between  tbe  haj^m  of  the  PaZatiii^  and  Oapitoline  Biills, 
hemg  aioeitainfid*  its  length  im  been  £dund  bj  this 
Tole. 

It  extends  from  east  to  west  along  the  base  of  tilie  Capi- 
tcdine  Hill,  aixd  its  foisr  Conors  are  supposed  to  be  nearlj 
st  the  Chixveh  of  S|ttta  Msdasa  and  S.  Xuea  on  the  north- 
east; tiiaifc  <rf  Santa  Itaria  della  Consdaadone  on  the  north- 
west; i^e  Httfe  Chiiz«b  vS  St  Theodore,  the  reputed  Temple 
of  Eomulus,  m  the  south-west;  sad  an  unmarked  pomt 
wh^fe  the  asch  of  the  Fabii  onee  stood,  within  the  line  of 
the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustisa^  on  the  south-east. 
An  imaginary  line  drawn  between  theM»e  four  points  will 
describe  its  suj^^osed  limits.* 

Even  in  its  preai^  state  of  desolaidon,  and  surrounded 
only  with  a  few  acajtt^red  monuments  of  its  vanished  spleur 
dour,  ih»  Terr  names  ci  which  are  lost  in  oblivion,  it  is  some- 
thing  to  feel  that  we  stand  iq>on  the  site  of  the  Soman 
ForuQL  Of  these  monimieiits,  and  indeed  of  all  the  ruins  of 
Eonae,  rerj  littia  is  eertaanly  known,  llie  Colosseum,  the 
Pani^beon,  the  Obelisks,  the  tbiee  Triumphal  Arches,  and 
ihe  two  Triumphal  Oolimms,  teU  their  own  story;  but  the 
great  majority  m  temj^es,  pillars,  walls,  and  tombs,  with  the 
exe^ium  of  a  very  few  which  bear  ix^criptions,  are  involved 
in  dioubt  and  p^lezity;  in  ^a^€«s  coo^ecture  and  inextri- 
eahle  canfsisi<H3L. 

Bitter,  indeed,  have  been  the  battles  that  the  antiquaries 
have  waged  about  the  r^naiins  in  the  Forum:  not  one  of 
ibem.  has  escaped  diseus£»^on^  and  yet  ihey  are  all  as  uncer- 
tain as  ever.  Indeed,  I  must  aa^,  that  the  laborious  re- 
seacches  and  pnolocftg&d  controveraies  of  these  learned  gen- 
tlemen have  never  yet  ascertained  the  real  name  of  any 
thing;  and  wherever  that  has  been  brought  ^to  light  by  the 
sub^uent  discovery  of  inscriptions,  (as  in  the  case  of  the 

*  Ovid  (Fast.  3)  ca^s  it  Forwn  Moffnwn;  hvajt,  the  space  bow  as- 
agned  to  it  is  certainly  not  laige,  aaad  apparently  very  inadeqfnte  to 
tbe  immense  nnmher  of  buildings,  ftc,  irhich  are  reo^urded  to  have 
stood  in  it.  Though  the  sate  of  the  Boman  Forum  ean  admit  of  no 
disputei,  its  bounds  are  not  so  oorrectly  aacert^ned ;  and  probably  mueh 
exceeded  tlie  limits  assigned  to  it  by  modem  antiquarianB. 
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tomb  of  the  Scipios  and  the  column  of  Phocaa,)  not  one  of 
their  maniibld  suppositions  has  ever  been  verified.  They 
have,  however,  christened  everything  that  wanted  a  name 
with  a  most  bountiful  variety,  so  tmit  there  is  scarcely  an 
old  ruin  of  Bome  that  has  not  as  many  aliases  attached  to  it 
as  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  any  notorious  offender  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  I  have  already  lived  long  enough  at  Eome  myself, 
to  see  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  converted  into  the 
Comitium,  and  the  Teinple  of  Concord  transformed  into  the 
Temple  of  Fortune.  Thus,  the  delightful  delusion  which 
entranced  me  when  I  fancied  that  I  stood  on  the  very  spot 
rendered  sacred  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and  knew  not 
that  a  doubt  existed  of  its  truth,  has  vanished,  "  like  the 
baseless  febric  of  a  vision;"  and  ill  is  that  blissful  dream 
compensated  by  the  cold  hypothetical  suppositions  that  have 
supplied  its  place.  I  have,  however,  long  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge,  with  grief,  that  the  present  structure  never 
existed  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  In  the  first  place,  at  that 
period  there  were  no  temples  of  marble,*  a  material  which 
has  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  this;  and,  in  the 
second,  this  temple  is  built  of  uncorresponding  columns,  ap- 
parently taken  from  various  edifices  ;t  and  from  its  defective 
proportions,  and  bad  style  of  architecture,  it  is  pronounced 
by  a  celebrated  antiquary  to  be  a  work  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  Now,  as  it  has  no  date,  I  ventured  to 
suggest,  that,  in  however  villanoua  a  taste,  it  might  surely 
have  been  built  a  few  years,  nay,  even  a  single  year  before 
his  time;  as  he  was  apparently  a  more  likely  person  to  knock 
down  Pagan  temples  than  to  build  them  up.  No!  The 
indignant  antiquary  more  positively  asserted  it  to  be  a  work 
of  his  reign,  and  of  no  other ;  and  thus,  upon  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  its  intrinsic  deformity — ^which,  after  all,  I  never 
could  discover  to  be  so  veiy  great — simple  people  like  me 

•  Plin.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  8.  Marble  came  into  use,  in  architecture, 
soon  after  this  period ;  but  even  if  this  had  been  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord, it  could  not  have  been  Cicero's  Temple,  because  the  Temple  of 
Concord  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius  (vide  Suet.  Life  of  Tib.  20),  and 
perhaps  by  succeeding  Emperors. 

t  Winkelman  remarks  that,  in  repairing  the  columns  of  this  portico, 
the  shafts  of  which  were  in  two  parts,  they  had  turned  the  upper  half 
upside  down,  and  thus  placed  the  middle  of  some  of  the  columns  im- 
mediately under  the  capitals. 
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are  required  to  believe  that  a  Cliristian  Prince  biulfc  a  Pagan 
temple ! 

Some  forty  or  Mty  years  ago,  indeed,  it  was  suggested 
that  tliis  much  vilified  portico  might  possibly  be  the  Temple 
of  Fortune,  but  the  proposition  was  then  received  with  con- 
tempt ;  it  continued  to  be  called  the  Temple  of  Concord,  and 
mi^ht  have  been  so  called  to  this  day,  had  not  a  recent  exca- 
vation at  a  little  distance  in  another  part  of  the  Forum  brought 
to  light,  amidst  a  vast  heap  of  shattered  marbles,  remains  of 
the  sdtar,  the  columns,  and  inscriptions  of  the  true  Temple 
of  Concord,  the  site  of  which  is  thus  at  length  correctly 
ascerfcained,  although  its  buried  fragments  alone  remain .♦ 
Being  no  longer  the  Temple  of  Concord,  therefore,  this  Ionic 
portico  has  been  once  more  christened  the  Temple  of  For- 
tune ;  the  chief  reasons  assigned  for  which  belief  are,  first, 
because  the  Temple  of  Fortune  was  burnt  under  Maxentius,t 
and  this  temple  waa  burnt  under — somebody,  as  its  inscrip- 
tion proves ;  J  secondly,  this  temple  has  been  restored,  and 
so  mt^ht  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  lor  we  never  hear  any  more 
of  it ;  thirdly,  some  Temple  of  Fortune,  some  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  did  stand  near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans ; 
— now  the  three  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  of  Grecian 
marble  called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  stand  very  near 
this  portico — er^o,  this  is  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  § 

Having  arrived  at  this  very  logic^  conclusion,  we  shall  next 
find,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  that  the  said  three  columns 

•  The  Bite  of  this  excavation*  and  of  the  Temple  of  Concord,  is  a 
little  upon  the  declivity  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  close  to  and  extending 
under  the  old  tower  of  the  lower  ages,  at  the  comer  of  the  modem 
Capitol,  and  exactly  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  modern  footway,  or 
Sixda  Cordonata,  that  leads  from  the  Fomm  to  the  Piazza  di  Campi- 
doglio^  and  which  is  conjectured  to  occupy  nearly  the  same  situation  as 
the  ancient  Clivus  Asyli,  Thus  backed  by  the  Capitol,  and  fenced  in 
laterally  by  buildings,  it  afforded,  as  Cicero  expected,  a  secure  retreat, 
where  &e  Senate  might  deliberate  unawed  and  undisturbed  by  popular 
tumult  and  clamour.  But  it  must  have  been  a  very  small  building ; 
and  how  the  six  hundred  Senators  and  the  Conspirators  all  got  into  it 
together,  is  extremely  hard  to  understand. 

t  ZosimuB,  lib.  ii.  and  iii.  is  said  to  record  this  fact. 

X  SBNATUS  POPVLVSQVE  ROMANVS  INCENDIO  CON- 
SVMPTVM  RESTITVIT. 

§  The  reader  may  consult  Nardini  (Roma  Antica,)  and  Nibby  (del 
Foro  Romano,)  for  aJl  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject. 
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jxmsb  be  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tomam,  becaoae  the^  «i»aid 
near  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  But  we  have  other  weighty 
reflflons;  for  these  cakoiuui  stood  oa  the  deetinty  of  the 
Gapitolme  TTill,  where  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tona&a,* 
(and  fifty  other  buildk^gs  beaiobs).  Th^  mm  thrir  ftyfe 
of  architectujKi,  they  «?e  usoallj  rajaked  aa  a  woa^  of  tibe 
age  of  Auguatas,t  who  built  the  Teatple  of  Jupit^  T^/oaoB, 
(and  at  leiaat  a  bqudred  atiier  temples;)  aod  lastly,  mm  of 
the  omamenta  of  the  ridily  seulptui^  Meae  at  ^e  aufe,  the 
cap  of  the  High  Erieflt,  is  thoii^t  to  be  r^pescstited.  aa 
struck  with  lightniog. 

Althffligh  flieae  Beautiful  wbuoam,  howemec,  hare  only 
suppositioix  for  the  same  they  beax«  jet  as  na^&Siege  lot^fy 
has  ever  been  found  out  £or  ih&aa^  we  may  unmolested  he 
permitted  to  £uiey  that  we  see  the  lemmia  of  that  magnifi- 
cent temple  er^ted  by  the  piety  and  gratitude  of  Augustus 
to  that  B^ng^  whose  mercy  a^^rted  mia  him  the  l^un^siv 
bolt  that  struck  to  death  the  shive  by  his  side.  The  fig- 
ment of  the  inscription  only  r!^»ana  the  mntilaited  word 
ESTITYEB,  which  merdy  proTes  that  it  has  beeai  restored 
from  the  injuries  ci  time,  accident,  or  violence,  at  acnae 
uncertain  period. 

The  solitary  colunm  which  stands  in  the  Porumi,  was 
called,  by  antiquaries,  a  pert  of  the  Temple  x^  Jupiter  Custoa 
— of  Vulcan — of  tbe  Bridge  of  Caligula — of  any  tibing  but 
what  it  proved  to'  be,  when  the  inscription  an  the  ped^tal 
was  brought  to  light  by  the  simple  operation  of  digging  out 
the  earthy  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  eolumn  dedicated  by 
the  Greek  Exarch  Smaragdus  to  the  Emperor  Fhocas,  in  the 
seventh  century.  As  the  arts  at  that  period  were  abuost  ait 
their  lowest  ebb«  it  is  ocuxjectured  thiat  the  oalumn  itself 
which  is  &r  too  good  for  siieh  an  age,  must  heoFe  beeci  t^]^aBL 
by  the  Exarch  irom  some  anient  e£fice,  te  serre  hia  adula- 
tory purpose.  The  column  may  be  beautiful,  but  who  caa 
looK  with  interest  or  admiration  on  a  monument  erected  an 
the  sacred  soil  af  Eoman  virtue,  hj  a  slave  to  tbyt  i^vaa^ 

•  Victor,  Region  viii. 

t  Such  is  the  extremity  flork^  thoi^h  beavf^ol  style  of  ^oMpoeiit 
that  characterises  these  noble  columns,  that  I  dhould  Sftther  hm9 
chutsed  them  about  the  time  of  Domitian. 

I  This  excavation  iras  made  by  the  late  PnobBiB  of  Ddvanahin. 
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wliese  hxaia  were^  even,  thea,  imbmed  in  the  blood  c£  a  sn^ 
pJiaot  monareh  and  his  g^tlees  childaren  ? 

The  tlnee  beftotifiil  ceixaaoB  bear  tbe  base  of  the  Faktane 
Hi]l'-4he  same  tdud;  I  told  yoa  weie  remaiiis  of  the  Temple 
of  Japiker  Stettor,  b^  <rf  i^iieh  iMthii^  is  certain,  except 
that  uiej  axe  the  piweat  and  jmoat  £e»iltleas  models  of  toe 
Codniduan  coder  now  in  the  iRorldr-4ia¥e  had  ao  msaxj 
jiasaea,  that  at  in^sent,  in  oid^  to  |»eveBt  dispixte,  they  aie 
gpKsjaSij  cdfted  ^'  Ihe  J>3spated  CoLuianfi;"  fcv,  b}r  whaiteyer 
name  joa  ha^ened  to  ebiisten  them  in  eonyersatioa,  it  was 
moce  than  pxdbabte  tibeub  the  person  you  flddreaaed  hnew 
them  by  some  ofeher^  :and,  after  mutual  ezplanatilan,  each 
pariy  seeret^  pitied  or  deifXMed  the  ignoxaiiee  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. As  mr  instanoe,  soniebody  raezEtums  the  x&amesi  of 
the  TemgAe  of  JnpLter  Btator. 

"  J^L^^r  Btator]"  ess^emm  his  fineiMi— ^' Whoe  is  it?— 
I  never  a»w  it." 

"  Xxoposaible !  Nemc  esw  the  three  beaatifnl  oohiaosw  in 
the  Eorum,  where  they  ase  exeormting  tlM»  marble  staireaae  P*' 

''  Oh,  that  is  the  Temple  of  Caster  and  Fc^ux." 

"  I  b^  your  pardon,"  interposes  a  third;  *'  it  is  thought, 
vpofa  ihe  best  authority,  to  be  a  part  of  Caligula's  bridge." 

^Cahgola'is  bridge! — ^Nay,  that  is  impossible,  however; 
for  it  wa«  desiircwed  nearly  ae  soon  as  himself.  I  believe  it 
is  sow  consideaped  a  part  of  the  Cmia." 

"  Say  rather  the  Comitium,  whioh  was  in  front  of  the 
Curia,"  rejoins  another.  And  so  they  go  on.  Thus  "the 
Bispirted  Columns,"  as  th^  are  now  called,  by  general 
OQBsent,  to  avoid  dispute,  after  passing  through  multi- 
fudoos  designatLons  as  remains  of  every  imaginable  vadety 
-of  tanmle,  mte  at  last  not  aUowed  to  be  any  tempfe 
^  fiU,  OdLt  ure  pnnaouneed  to  ha^ve  belonged  to  the  Coon- 
trasLT*  asnd  ihus  opinion,  whi^  goes  round  like  the  hand 

*  The  Comiimm  «m  origmaljlf  «&  muso^cored  imildisig,  but  m  ▲.  u. 
440  it  wBa  oo^eeed  viHi  a  roidi,-^(LiYy,  lib.  zxyii.  cap.  M,  Dec.  Ui.) 
Wiien  rebuilt  by  Csenr  and . AxtgustiiB,  it  waftBanronoded  with  a  perip- 
'  ienl  j90stico  of  fftecsL  celimuM  At  the  «id«B,  and  eig^t  at  the  fronts. 
93ie  Vomitia,  or  aflsemblies  of  the  people  for  the  electiea  of  the 
flBbordkiate  pneate  and  aiagiatoates,  wene  hold  here.  ^Qieae  Comitla 
aiBBt  nei  be  ofA&nnded  with  the  ComiHa  for  ihe  election  of  the 
Cnimla,  and  all  the  B0|)a3or  pmests  and  magxatratea,  which  w^e  held 
hk  the  Campns  Martim^  where  the  people  were  assemhiad  i&  Asall 
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of  a  clock,  now  stands  at  the  same  point  it  did  about  fifty 
yeara  ago,  when  all  the  leading  antiquaries  of  the  day  echoed 
Wardini's  assertion,  that  they  oelonged  to  that  building.  In 
this  instance,  I  almost  think  that  they  have  for  once  stumbled 
upon  the  truth.  I  wiU  not,  however,  trouble  you  with  a 
long  disquisition  to  prove  it,  because  I  am  convinced  you 
would  be  content  to  believe  it  to  be  any  thing  sooner  tnan 
listen  to  it.  I  will  only  observe,  that  as  the  Comitium  is 
known  to  have  been  nearly  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Curia,  and  considerably  elevated 
above  the  Eorum,  fit)m  which  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  it, 
these  columns  exactly  answer  the  description ;  for  tney  are 
80  far  elevated  above  the  ancient  forum,  as  to  be  on  a  level 
with  the  present  surface ;  the  marble  steps  in  fr6nt  of  them 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  recent  excavation;  and 
they  are  exactly  in  front  of  the  lofty  brick  wall  of  the  Curia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  "  But  is  this  the  wall  of 
the  Curia  ?"  I  hear  you  ask.  That  indeed  may  be  disputed, 
but  it  occupies  the  site  that  every  concurring  testimony 
seems  clearly  to  assign  to  the  Boman  Senate-house,  or  the 
Curia  Julia,  as  it  was  called,  because  begun  by  Julius  Csesar, 
though  finished  1^  Augustus,  or  rather  by  the  Triumvirs. 
It  replaced  the  Ouria  HostiHa,  which  took  its  name  from 
Tullus  Hostilius.  It  is  marked  in  one  of  the  fragments  of 
the  Ichnography,*  or  the  ancient  plan  of  Eome ;  and  before 
it  is  a  part  of  a  building  supposed  to  be  the  Comitium,  with 

square  inclosures  called  Septa,  from  their  resemblance  to  &Iieep-foldSy 
each  tribe  having  one.  These  Septa  were  of  wood  during  the  repub- 
lican age,  but  Agrippa  built  them  of  marble ;  and,  in  compliment  to 
Augustus,  called  tiiem  Septa  Jvlia.  The  right  of  the  people  to  elect 
their  chief  magistrates  in  the  Campus  Martins  was  taken  from  them  by 
Tiberius. — Tac.  Ann.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  The  Comitium  was  also  a  place 
of  sentence,  and  even  of  execution,  for  criminals ;  and  as  such  alone  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the  times  of  the  Emperors,  when  It 
could  have  been  no  longer  necessary  for  political  assemblies  of  the 
people.  Augustus  also  exhibited  a  snake,  fifty  cubits  long,  in  the 
Comitium.    Suet.  Aug.  43.    Yide  Plin.  lib.  xi.  Ep.  6. 

-(-  The  Ichnography,  or  ancient  plan  of  Bome,  a  work  of  the  reign  of 
S.  Severus,  which  formed  the  pavement  of  a  Temple,  now  the  Chnrch 
of  S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  was  found  broken  into  fragments  on  the 
ground,  and  the  parts  that  have  escaped  total  destruction  are  affixed 
on  the  wall  of  the  staircase  of  the  Capitol,  without  any  attempt  at 
arrangement 
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its  colonnaded  front,  and  steps  leading  up  to  it,  exactly  cor- 
responding to  these  ''  Disputed  Columns.  Thej  are,  bj  all 
critics,  ascribed  to  the  Augustan  age,  another  reason  for 
belieying  them  a  part  of  the  Comitium,  which  we  know  waa 
built  by  Augustus,  and  which  we  do  not  know  was  afterwards 
rebuilt.  The  Consular  Muti,  too,  were  found  here,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  either  the  Curia,  or  Comitium,  was  the  most 
probable  situation  for  them.*  I  could  find  abundance  of 
other  reasons  for  believing  it ;  but  truth — ^for  which  I  have 
some  regard,  even  when  it  shakes  a  favourite  hypothesis — 
compels  me  to  observe,  that  the  Curia  also  stood  at  the  baae 
of  the  Palatine,  and  had  steps  leading  up  to  it,  and  that  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  PoUuxf  stood  at  the  base  of  the 
Palatine,  and  that  it  also  must  have  had  steps  leading  up  to 
it;  for  Plutarch  mentions,^  that  when  Cato  entered  the 
Porum,  he  saw  the  steps  of  that  temple  covered  with  gladia- 
tors, and  at  the  top  of  them  Metellus  seated  with  CsDsar ; 
and  all  these  buildings  were  equally  of  the  age  of  Aimistus. 
Yet  we  know  that  Caligula  used  the  portico  of  the  Temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  for  the  entrance  of  his  palace  on  the 
Palatine  ;§  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  at  the  very  base 
of  the  hill^  and  nearer  to  it  than  these  three  columns.  For 
this,  and  many  other  reasons,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding, that  these  "  Disputed  Columns"  probably  belonged  to 
the  Comitium,  and  that,  at  all  events,  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  whica  there  are  now  no 
remains  whatever.  ||  That  temple,  which  stood  from  the 
earli^  to  the  latest  period  of  Jtoman  story,^  was  orie^inally 
built  upon  the  margui  of  the  Lake  Juturna,  where  the  two 
heavenly  youths,  who  brought,  with  preternatural  speed,  the 
annunciation  of  the  victory  of  the  Eomans  over  the  Latins, 

*  Vide  Panvinias.  Some  additional  fragments  of  the  Fasti  have  also 
come  to  light  in  the  present  excavation. 

t  The  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollnz  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and 
dedicated  by  Tiberius.  Vide  Tadtus,  Ann.  lib.  ii.,  and  Suetonius, 
Life  of  Tiberius,  20. 

t  In  his  Life  of  Cato  of  XJtica.  §  Suet,  in  Calig. 

n  There  is  indeed  a  little  bit  of  old  wall  between  the  supposed  wall 
of  the  Curia  and  the  little  church  of  St.  Theodore,  which  some  anti- 
quaries denominate  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Y  It  is  enumerated  among  the  buildings  of  Bome,  by  Rufus  and 
Tietoi^  the  regionaiy  writers  of  the  5th  century. 
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at  the  Lake  Begillos,  after  watering  tbeir  feammg  flteecb, 
disappeared  in  ifcs  waters  be^ie  the  ^es  c^  the  astoniafa^ 
midtitude,  and  were  recognised  as  the  IHomnm,  li  is  wefl 
known,  that  upon  this  occasion  they  gaffe  on  ineanteetaMe 
proof  of  their  diTinity,  hj  stroking  the  beavd  c^  »  man  who 
douhted  then?  tale,  wmeh  thereupon  tamed  from  black  to 
red.*  Thej  also  appeared,  moontod  npon  their  white  horsey 
at  this  same  Lake  of  Jutuma,  to  annotmce  that  PeFseos, 
King  of  Macedonia,  was  conqoered  and  a  captm;  hut  we 
hear  no  mention  of  their  operations  there  upon  beai^ 
This  Lake  of  Jutnma  is  a  most  poszling  pieee  of  water,  £ofr 
when  we  are  in  straits  to  find  room  fyt  a  temple,  what  are 
we  to  do  with  a  whole  lake  P  And  not  one  lake  onlj,  but 
three — ^for  we  are  gravely  assured  that  the  Lake  ef  Jtitania^ 
the  Lake  of  Cnrtius,  and  i^e  Lake  of  Seryilin»,  were  all  in 
the  Porom ;  bat  it  is  in  yain  to  tell  as  that  t^ere  eyer  was 
any  thing  Hke  a  lake  here.  It  is  a  phymctl  im|K)0Bibilify 
that  this  Lake  of  Jaturna  conld  hare  been  any  thing  larger 
than  the  basm  of  the  fountain.  How  Castor  and  PoUox, 
and  their  horses,  got  into  it,'is  their  bosinese,  not  otirs.  Bat 
to  return  to  the  present  times. 

The  ruins  I  have  enumerated,  ccmsisting  of  the  Triomphal 
Arch  of  Sbptimius  Sererus,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonaas, 
and  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  at  the  base  of  vke  OapitcdiBe 
TTill;  the  solitary  colunm  of  the  Emperor  Phocas;  the  rained 
wall  of  the  Curia,  and  these  three  "dispufced,"  or  reputed, 
columns  of  the  Comitium,  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine; — ore 
the  only  remains  of  antiquxfy  l^iat  now  stand  within  the  fimita 
ascribed  to  the  Fotttm. 

Of  the  immense  number  of  builcfoigs  of  aH  sorts  which  once 
stood  there — since  the  toilsome  i^pmtion  of  aU  their  names 
could  answer  no  good  end  that  I  know  of-^— except  to  set  jqa 
to  sleep — I  will  spare  you  the  enumeration,  and  only  notice, 
one  or  two  of  the  most  remarkable* 

Behind  the  Curia,  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  TTill,  Imt^ 
according  to  some  authorities,  without  the  Forum,  was  the- 
Oratfostasisy  or  the  hall  in  which  the  foreign  ambassadors 
awaited  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate;  and  it  doabtleaa 

.  *  iPlutarch's  Life  of  PanlvB  Emilins.  The  deseendaats  of  tliis  man,' 
the  Domitian  family,  ever  ftfterwards  retuned  the  eogaomen  of  j£no- 
barbus.    Kero  was  one  of  them. 
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diBRTed  its  iaume  firam  tlie  Greeiaas,  who,  in  the  early  ages 
of  Ecooe,  were  the  onlf  Ambassadora  sent  to  the  State.  A» 
tiie  GrsBeoBtasis  appears  on  a  fragment  ei  the  Ichnography, 
it  Biiist  hai^e  been  standing  in  the  time  of  S^tinuns  Severus.* 
The  BasUieaPareiay  the  most  aneient  basilica  in  Eome  (buQt 
bj  Cnto  the  Gen8<»,)  ad^ined  the  Curia  HoBtLli%  and  was 
burnt  down  wi^  it  dnrmg  the  tamiik  raised  by  the  populace 
after  the  murder  of  Glodius,  whea  th^  tore  up  the  benches 
aaA  tftbles  in  the  Senate4ioii8e^  aad  lighted  his  funeral  pile 
upon  its  floor.f^ 

The  Bostro  seems,  from  yarious  passages  of  the  classics, 
to  hawe  been  near  the  Ouna  and  Comitinm,  fiunng  the 
Ci^itol,  eonsefuently  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forum,  and 
in  a  oentral  situation;  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been 
aseertained.:^  It  was  not  a  small  pu]|Ht,  but  an  elevated 
building,  large  enough  to  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  people ;  as  appears  from  a  medal,  on  which  it  is  re|»re- 
semfeed,  adorned  with  the  ftw^tf,  or  beaks  of  .ships,  tiiat  gave 
it  its  name«§  It  is>  generally  said  to  have  been  r^noved  by 
the  crafty  peliey  of  Cttsar,  fiom  the  centre  to  a  comer  of 
the  E(»n]m,  (near  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore,)  in  order  that 
ihe  oistors  might  not  be  so  well  heard  by  the  people ;  but 
some  antiquarie»  affirm  that,  without  changing  tne  situation 
of  the  ancient  Sostara^  Julius  Cssar  erected  anotilier,  which 
\  eatted  the  New,  or  the  JuHan-  .fi0e#m.[| 


*  It  is  recorded  that  Antonins  Pins  rebuilt  the  GuBeogtasiB,  but  no 
tteBtioB  is  made  of  his  having*  tonefaed  the  Comititrat.  Tet  Nibby 
(p.  68,  Del  Foro  Bonuno,)  conelndcs  «bU  be  milted  botii  theae  into  one  ; 
beeanfle,  tkreekmdred  ffears  n^Ur,  of  the  two  R^onaries,  (Bafoi  and 
YictDr,)  one  ttentkng  the  OnBeoataaia,  and  the  other  the  Ckniitmm— 
though,  eren  then,  thejdo  not  pretend  they  ipeie  ^  game  bnildings. 

t  Vide  Cicero's  Life,  by  Mitfdleton. 

t  Onie  author  is  informed  that  since  the  original  publication  of  this 
#oik,  later  exoai«tknia  have  bronght  to  light  the  Bostia. 

I  In  the  fifth  eentncy  of  the  repnblic,  aU  the  ships  were  taken  from 
^  conqoered  and  rebellions  coloi^  of  Antinm,  and  the  rostea  or  prows 
^  those  n^ch  were  bumty  were  hung  around  the  Tribune  of  Public 
Hanngaes  in  the  Forum,  which,  from  thence,  boie  the  name  of  Bostia. 
We  sometimes  find  it  c&lled  TeTnqphim,  having  been  consecnkted  aa  such. 
by  the  ai^^Qn— Vide  Liry,  lib.  viii.  cap.  14. 

1  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus,  (100,)  mentions  that  two  funeral 
orations  were  pronounced  in  his  praise;  one,  by  Tiberius,  from  before 
the  tempU  of  Julius  Caesar.    (Pro  2^(fe  D.  Julii)  j  the  other  pro  rwtrU 
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At  the  base  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  Biirroimded  with  the 
Sacred  Grove,  and  enclosed  with  a  wall,  stood  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  and  the  House  of  the  Vestal  Viigins,  to  which  the 
Beaia  of  Numa  served  as  a  portico.  The  Sacred  Grove, 
indeed,  mip;ht  have  been  very  small,  and  the  house  of  the 
vestal  virgins  need  not  have  been  very  large;  as,  at  their 
first  institution  by  Numa  Fompilius,  they  were  only  four  in 
number,  and  never  exceeded  six;  yet  still,  as  they  were 
virgins  of  the  highest  rank,  they  must  have  had  suitable 
accommodations — and  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  room  for  them 
here.  This  house,  temple,  and  Sacred  Grove,  however,  are 
supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  northern  base  of  the  Falatme.* 
The  odd-looking  Church  of  St.  Theodore,  or  St.  Toto,  as  he 
is  vulgarly  called,  is  believed,  by  some  antiquaries  of  the 
present  day,  to  be  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta. 
^Dut,  according  to  the  tradition  of  ages,  as  well  as  the  belief 
of  the  learned  through  every  preceding  period,  it  occupies 
the  site  of  the  little  temple  of  Komulus,  bwlt  on  the  sacred  spot 
where,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  Mem  Bummalis,  the  twuxB 
were  exposed,  and  suckled  by  the  wolf.  There  is  apparently 
an  obvious  objection  to  this  supposition,  which  is,  that  it  is 
not  upon  the  Tiber ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
upon  the  Velahrtm,  or  marsh  formed  by  its  stagnating 
waters,  which,  before  it  was  drained,  was  so  deep  as  to  be 
crossed  by  a  ferry,  and  which  is  yet  liable  to  be  overflowed 
during  the  great  floods;  and  tnat  it  was  during  a  flood, 
when  the  standing  waters  prevented  all  access  to  the  current 
of  the  Tiber,t  that  tiie  twins  were  exposed.  They  were 
found  '^  vagimtes  in  fl/wnwm  aUuvie.^*  It  is  recorded,  that  a 
bronze  figure  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Twins  was  dedicated  in 
the  year  of  Eome  458,  at  the  Eicus  Euminalis,^  in  the 
temple  or  "  sacred  spot"  consecrated  to  Eomulus,  which,  we 
are  told,  waa  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  on  the  road  leading 

veteribus,  I  cannot  think  this  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  were  two 
BoBtra  in  the  Forum,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  sole  one.  Snetonins,  in 
eveiy  other  part  of  his  Liyes,  and  Tacitus,  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  history,  invariably  speak  of  the  Bostra  as  if  there  was  only  one. 

*  Cicero  says  that  a  voice  was  heard,  "a  Luco  VesUe,  qui  a  PcUatii 
rcuRee  in  novam  viam  devexus  est"  This  Yia  Nova  (ride  plan)  went 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  Palatine  from  the  Roman  Forum,  through 
the  Yelabrum. 

+  Livy,  lib.  i,  cap.  4.  %  Livy,  lib.  x.  cap.  16. 
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to  the  Circus  Maximus,* — a  description  which  points  out 
the  exact  situation  of  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore ;  and  the 
&ct,  that  at  this  yeiy  church  the  ancient  bronze  Etruscan 
statue  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Twins  was  found,t  certainly- 
afibrds  a  strong  presumption  that  this  was  the  Temple  or 
^'  sacred  enclosure"  of  Bomulus^.  The  diminutive  plainness 
and  simplicity  of  its  form  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
either  hypothesis,  because  the  Gods  permitted  no  cliange  of 
form  in  their  temple8.§  In  like  manner,  the  structures 
aacred  to  Bomulus  were  religiously  preserred  to  the  latest 
times  in  their  primitive  state;  and  even  the  straw-roofed 
cottage,  the  Gmu  Bomvli^  on  the  Tar^ian  Bock,  is  said  to 
have  been  rebuilt  exactly  as  it  originally  stood.  The 
Christians,  on  converting  this  temple  into  a  church,  perhaps 
continued  to  keep  it  u]^  in  the  same  form,  from  convenience 
or  habit. II  Indeed,  this  was  in  conformity  to  their  usual 
custom,  for  they  even  put  porticos  before  the  churches  they 
built  themselves,  to  assimilate  them  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  pagan  temples,  and  adopted  altars,  images,  and  everything 
pagan,  till  at  last  they  paganized  Christianity. 

*  DionyBlus  HalicaniAssas,  (lib.  i.  p.  620*  Dion.  Halic.  also  statca 
that  it  was  near  the  ancient  grove  and  cave  dedicated  by  Evander  to 
Pan,  (the  Lnpercal,)  which  is  mxiversally  believed  to  have  been  on  this 
very  part  of  the'Palatine.  It  is  disputed  whether  Dion.  Hal.  speaks  of 
a  temple  or  a  consecrated  spot  of  ground.  Yarro,  however,  speaking  of 
the  same  spot,  calls  it  Mdem  Bomtdu  (lib.  iv.  cap.  8.)  It  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  first  a  consecrated  circle  of  ground,  and  that  after- 
wards  a  temple  was  built  upon  it. 

t  Signor  Nibby  denies  this  fact,  but  it  has  never  been  digputed,  and 
erery  authority  is  against  him;  for  even  Fulvius,  the  solitary  writer 
whose  testimony  he  brings  forward,  expressly  says  it  was  found  at  the 
Hcus  RuminaliS;  (the  reputed  situation  of  wMch  has  always  been  here), 
from  thence  conveyed  to  St.  John  Lateran,  and  from  thence  to  the 
CapitoL — The  statue  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Twins,  which  Cicero  records 
to  have  been  struck  by  lightning,  was  anciently  upon  the  Capitol, 
and,  consequently,  not  the  same  as  this. 

t  And  probably  the  same  Temple  of  Romulus  in  which  Yiigilius  con- 
salted  the  assembled  Senate. — Livy,  lib.  iv.  cap.  21.  Another  Temple 
of  Romulus  was  built  by  Papirius,  a.  u.  459.    Livy,  lib.  x.  cap.  46. 

§  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  53.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinua 
imas  rebuilt,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions 
as  in  the  days  of  Tarquin. 

11  This  curious  little  church  was  rebuilt,  for  the  last  time,  and  exactly 
in  the  same  form,  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  1451. 
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Bat  another,  and  a  far  stronger  proof  of  the  icLenti^  of 
the  church  and  the  temple,  is  fiunisned  by  the  earioas  wet, 
that  in  pagan  times  it  was  the  custom  for  diseased  or  weakly 
children  to  be  brought  to  the  Temple  of  Bomnltts  for  cure  ; 
and,  to  this  day,  mothers  brin^  thear  rickety  of&pring  to  this 
shrine  to  woric  their  restoration.  The  cananized  Toto  has 
succeeded  to  the  deified  Bomulus.  The  mirades  are  the 
same;  and  except  in  name,  ia  what  reepecb  is  the  fidth 
altered  ?  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  a  supposition  rather 
more  than  usuallj  reasonable,  that  the  odd  little  Church  of 
St.  Toto  occupies  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Somidus ;  and  as 
it  has  alwajB  enjoyed  that  name,  we  will,  if  you  please, 
continue  to  call  it  so — ^notwithstaoiding  that  it  is  not  the 
newest  fashion. 

The  Mcu8  Smminalie,  that  celebrated  tree  that  sheltered 
the  infancy  of  the  royal  twins,  and  flourished,  during  the 
early  years  of  Borne,  beside  the  little  temple  sacred  to  ita 
founder,*  strange  to  say,  in  after  times,  grew  in  the 
Comitium.  But  it  was  a  surprising  tree ;  for  not  only  had  it 
got  into  the  Comitium — ^nobody  knows  hpw,t — and  flourished 
there,  in  a  covered  building,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  and 
tumidtuous  assemblies  of  the  people,  during  so  many  ages  of. 
republican  Eome ;  but  having  died  away  with  Eoman  liberty, 
like  a  phoenix  from  its  ashes,  it  once  more  sprung  forth  into 
new  lite  and  verdure  in  the  days  of  the  Emperors.^ 

But,  as  if  one  fl^-tree  was  not  enough  in  the  Comitium, 
we  are  informed  ttiat  another  grew  there  also.§  It  was 
called  the  Metis  N'cBviaj  and  flourished  on  the  spot  where 
Accius  Naevius,  the  celebrated  soothsayer,  to  the  confusiou 
of  Tarquin,  cut  a  whetstone^  through  with  a  razor. 

Near  the  Mcus  Buminalis  was  the  Lupercal,  consecrated 
to  Pan  by  Evander,  where  the  festival  of  the  Lnpercalia  was 
held  even  before  the  birth  of  the  infant  founder  of  Eome,|l 
and  where  the  wolf  sheltered  and  nurtured  the  twins.  Even 
in  the  days  of  the  Emperors,  in  the  heart  of  Borne,  and  but- 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus. 

t  Pliny  giyes  the  following  account  of  it : — "  Sub  ea  inventa  est  Lupa 
infantibus  prsebens  rumen  (ita  voeabant  mammam)  miraculo  ex  ssde  * 
juzta  dicata  tanquam  in  Comitium  sponte  transissei" 

t  A.  u.  811.    Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  58. 

§  Festus,  cited  in  the  work  Del  Foro  Bomano^  p.  8S, 

H  Livy,  Ub.  i.  cap.  5. 
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loimdod  with  the  splendid  huildings  of  their  Imperial  palaces, 
the  Lupercal  still  seems  to  have  preserved  something  of  its 
primitiye  form.  But  we  may  look  in  vain  for  any  restig^  of 
it  now — for  the  grove  of  oak  that  shaded  it,  or  the  fountain 
that  flowed  from  it.  We  only  know  that  it  was  on  the 
steep  northern  side  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  above  the  way  that 
led  ttbm  the  Forum  towards  the  Circus.* 

Near  the  Palatine  Hill,  also,  was  the  l^emple  of  Julius 
CaBsor,  and  the  market  for  slaves.f  Thus,  on  ike  veiy  spot 
wh^re  one  man  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  ^od,  thousands 
were  sold  like  brutes.  Yes,  even  here,  on  the  very  soil  of 
freedom,  and  while  the  air  resounded  with  the  strains  of 
immortal  eloquence  that  were  poured  forth  in  its  sacred 
name,  slaves  were  publicly  sold  in  chains !  I  could  not  pass 
this  spot  without  the  reflection,  that  where  I  now  stood, 
gazing  upon  the  ruins  of  Boman  fatness,  thousands  of  my 
countrymen  had  once  been  sold  mto  slavery.  The  captives 
brought  from  Britain,  as  part  of  the  booty  that  CflBsar 
gained  in  his  expedition  thither,  met  this  fate.:|:  How  httle 
did  those  proud  masters  of  the  world  then  dream,  that 
thousands  n*om  that  obscure  and  barbarous  island,  when  it' 
had  become  the  seat  of  knowledge,  refinement,  virtue,  and 
civilization  such  as  they  nev^r  knew,  would  one  day  freely 
seek  this  spot  for  the  gratification  of  enlightened  curiosity, 
when  their  name,  their  power,  their  laws,  their  language, 
and  their  gods,  had  vanidied  from  the  earth ! 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Pagan,  it  was  in  Christian  times, 
that  Britons  w&re  sold  at  Kome  for  slaves. §  Nay,  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  this  unchristian-like  traffic  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  conversion  of  the  greatest  part 
of  our  ancestors  to  Christianity.  It  is  recorded  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  before  he  was  pope,  that  in  passing  one  day 
through  the  market  at  Some,  he  was  struck  with  the  long 

*  Dion.  HaL  lib.  1  p.  26.  Plntarch's  Life  of  Eomulus.  The  place 
in  which  it  was  eituated  was  called  Oermano,  which  was  oormpted  into 
Cermano. 

t  Seneca  in  Sapient,  cap.  13. 

t  Strabo  (lib.  iv.)  records  this  fact,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by 
Caesar  in  his  Commentaries,  probably  because  it  was  a  matter  of  course  ; 
for  the  sale  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  war  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  booty  of  the  conquerors. 

§  Tide  Home's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  1.  p.  32. 
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flaxen  hair  and  blooming  countenances  of  some  Britisb 
youths  exposed  there  to  ^e,  and  inquired  to  what  sountiy 
they  belonged.  Being  told  they  were  "  Angles  "— "  Meant 
for  Angels  I"  he  excOdmed:  "And  from  what  province?" 
They  imbrmed  him  from  "  Deira."  •  "  De  ira !  Saved  from 
the  wrath  of  God !  '*  ejaculated  the  delighted  bishop.  "  And 
what  is  the  name  of  the  king  of  that  country  r'*  They 
told  him  it  was  «AUa,"  [Elk].  "Sing  Alleluialil"  ex- 
claimed  Gregory,  in  a  transport— -and  moved  by  these  coin- 
cidences, wmch  seemed  to  him  so  happy,  he  would  have 
set  out  forthwith  to  convert  the  British,  had  not  his  flock, 
among  whom  he  was  extremely  popular,^  interj)osed,  and 
besought  him  not  to  trust  his  person  among  such  savages. 
But  though  frightened  out  of  the  design  himself,  after  his 
elevation  to  the  papal  throne  he  despatched  St.  Augustine, 
with  forty  other  monks,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Britain.t 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  the  !Koman  Forum.  I 
believe  I  left  you  at  the  Temple  of  Julius  CsBsar.  This 
building,  which  was  erected  above  the  spot  on  which  his  body 
was  biuiit,:^  and  which  at  all  periods  afforded  an  inviolable 
sanctuary  for  criminals,  is  mpposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Forum.  Separated  from  it  by  the  Vicus 
Tuscu8y  is  supposed  to  have  stood  the  Basilica  JuHa,  whicb 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Cs&sar  himself,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
Forum ;  and  on  the  svpj^osed  site  of  which  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  della  Consomione  at  present  stands.§ 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Forum  was  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
or  the  Public  Treasury,  of  which  Pomroey  carried  away  the 
key  when  he  fled  from  the  city,  and  CfsBsar  broke  open  the 
doors  as  soon  as  \e  arrived,  at  it.  In  front  of  it  was  the 
gilded  column,  the  MUlicmwn  Atireum,\\  on  which  the  dis- 
tances of  the  great  Eoman  roads  were  marked  in  miles. 
This  mile-stone,  if  I  remember  right,  was  first  placed  there 
by  Augustus ;  but  one  of  the  Gracchi  had  the  merit  of  pro- 
posing this  mode  of  measurement. 

*  A  district  in  Northmuberland. 

+  St.  Augustine  was  not  the  first  who  introduced  Christianity  to  thift 
country,  but  previously  the  converts  had  been  few. 

t  Bion.  lib.  xlvii.  p.  864. 

§  Vide  Signor  Nibby,  Del  Foro  Romano,  pp.  34,  98,  &c 

|]  Tacitus  (Hist  lib.  i.)  mentions  that  it  stood  before  the  Temple  of 
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Near  tliis  stood  the  Trinmplial  Arch  of  Tiberius,  erected 
in  honour  of  that  emperor,  in  consequence  of  the  glorious 
reooyerj  of  the  Yanan  Eagles,  and  the  great  \ictorie8 
obtained  in  Oermanj,  by  G^rmanicus,  under  hit  auspiceSy^ 
although  he  was  himself  all  the  while  in  Borne.  A  migh^ 
easy  wa^  of  gaining  gloiy,  this  i 

On  this  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Ionic -portico,  called 
the  Temple  of  Fortune,  was  also  the  Schola  JTanthi,  which 
sounding  name  meant  nothing  more  than  the  station  of  the 
Public  ^Notaries.  It  was  so  billed,  as  the  inscription  found 
here  proves,  from  Xanthus,  the  name  of  one  of  its  foimderSy 
and  consisted  of  three  Tahema,  or  Boman  shops. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Martina  and  S.  Luca  at  the  north* 
eastern  comer  of  the  Forum,  is  (not  on  the  very  best  autho* 
rity-,— that  of  an  inscription  found  near  it,)  said  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  Secretarium  Senatus,  where  the  writings  of 
the  Senate  were  kept.  But  we  hear  of  no  such  building  in 
Boman  days,  nor  is  it  very  clear  what  writings  those  were.f 
By  the  vulgar  this  churcn  is  called  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
with  more  appearance  of  reason ;  for  the  beautiful  Temple 
of  Mars  the  Avenger,  erected  by  Augustus,  formed  the 
principal  building  of  nis  small  but  magnificent  Forum,  which 
certainly  lay  behind  this  church,  if  it  did  not  occupy  its 
site ;  and  the  place  bears  the  name  of  Mar-forio  to  this  aay4 
It  has  been  shrewdly  suspected,  not  only  that  the  Church  of 
Santa  Martina  has  usurped  the  place  of  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
but  that  the  saint  herself  is  no  other  than  the  blustering 
god  in  petticoats§ ;  and  the  inscription  on  the  church  seems 
to  countenance  the  suspicion* 

•  Vide  Tacitxffl,  Ann.  lib.  IL 

i*  We  find  it  recorded  at  an  early  period  of  the  Bepublic,  that  the 
decrees  of  the  Senate  were  always  to  be  brought  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres. 
Livy,  lib.  iil  cap.  65. 

$  So  does  the  colossal  statue  of  a  river  god,  which  used  to  stand  here, 
and  was  the  vehicle  of  the  answers  to  the  sallies  of  Pasquin's  sarcastic 
wit.    It  is  now  in  the  court  of  Hne  Museum  of  the  Capitol. 

§  In  the  same  way,  a  church  in  another  part  of  Rome,  built  on  the 
.  mins  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo,  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  St.  ApoUonarU, 
who  is  conjectured  to  be  no  other  than  the  Pagan  God,  converted  into  a 
Christian  saint.  Sta.  Yeronica  is  suspected  to  be  a  canonized  handker* 
chief,  with  the  true  image  of  the  face  of  our  Saviour  impressed  on  it- 
as  uraal,  a  Boman  Catholic,  not  a  scriptural  miracle. 
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Next  door  to  Santa  Majrtma,  is  the  Ghturcli  of  St.  Adrian ; 
not  the  deified  emperor  of  that  name,  though  he  had  a 
temple  somewhere  nereabouts,  but  Pope  St.  Adrian  the 
First.  For  mj  part,  conceiving  it  quite  as  reasonable  to 
build  temples  to  emperors  as  to  popes,  I  should  have  just  as 
much  reverence  for  the  one  as  for  the  other;  but  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  worship  formerly  paid,  perhaps  on  this 
very  spot,  to  a  Pagan  Emperor,  transferred  to  a  Christiaii 
Pontiff.  The  idoktiy  the  same,  and,  as  it  happens,  even  in 
name  unchanged. 

The  antiquaries  will  have  this  church  to  be  the  identical 
Basilica  of  Paulus  jEmilius,  for  no  earthly  reason  but 
because  it  has  an  old  brick  wall,  and  had  gates  of  ancient 
•bronze ;  as  if  the  wall  and  the  gates  might  not  have  belonged 
to  any  other  of  the  various  buildings  which  stood  on  the 
oast  side  of  the  Eorum.  1  should  be  glad  to  know  where  is 
the  probability  that  the  Basilica  of  Paiilus  ^.milius  has  stood 
out  all  the  conflagrations,  battlings,  and  destructions,  that 
have  taken  place  here  since  his  time ;  or  if  it  did,  that  this 
paltry  old  wall  formed  a  part  of  that  splendid  structure  ?* 
We  find  it  recorded  in  Tacitus,t  that  Marcus  L^idus  ap- 

flied  for  leave  to  repair  the  Basilica  of  Paulus  ^milius; 
ut  this  was  long  before  the  fire  of  Eome,  which  totally 
destroyed  three  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the  subsequent 
battles,  in  the  times  of  Yitellius  and  Vespasian,  in  the 
Capitol  and  Eorum.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  Basilica 
Mnilia  appears  on  a  fragment  of  the  Ichnography  of  Eome ; 
therefore  there  was  sudi  a  building  in  the  reign  of  Sept. 
Severus ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that,  like 
every  other  republican  erection,  it  had  been  rebuilt.  In 
front  of  it  there  is  a  portico,  inscribed  Idb&rtatis. 

On  this  side  of  the  Soman  Eorum  (the  east)  there  are  no 
'  other  remains  which  even  antiquarian  credulity  can  assign 
to  Eoman  times.  The  Temple,  -Sdicola,  Altar,  or  Image, 
of  Venus  Cloacina,  for  antiquaries  have  never  settled  wh£jh 
she  possessed4  stood  nearly  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 

*  Plutarch,  in  Ma  life  of  Paulas  i&miliufl,  calla  it  one  of  the  most 
<  superb  edifices  of  the  city. 

t  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  iii.  cap.  72. 

t  According  to  Livy,  lib.  ix  ci^.  48,  it  would  seem  to  have  beea 
Temple. 
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the  !Fortim.  Here,  too,  must  hftve  been  the  tribunal  of 
Appius,  for  it  is  related  that  Yirginius  snatched  a  knife 
from  a  shop-board  dose  bj,  and  that  the  unfortunate  Virginia 
fell  beneath  his  murderous  blow,  at  the  base  of  the  statue  of 
the  goddess. 

In  this  vicinity,  forming  the  limits  of  the  Forum  to  the 
flouth,  was  the  sacred  area  and  altar  of  Yulcau,  consecrated 
to  that  god  even  from  the  days  of  Eomulus,  who  himself 
dedicated  wii^iin  its  bounds,  the  triumphal  car  of  bronze, 
the  spoil  of  Camerium,  upon  which  he  placed  his  own  statue 
ciiowned  bv  Victory.*  it  was  here  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  tpom  the  midst  of  the  assembled  Senators,  Eomulus 
was  snatched  from  earth  to  heaven.t  Here  grew  the  sacred 
iotuB,  planted  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  coeval  cypress, 
which  Aever  winiered  till  Eome  mourned  the  tyranny  of 
Nero. J  It  was  here  that  during  two  days  blood  ramed 
down  from  heaven ;  and  here  a/tood  the  little  bronze  temple 
of  Concord.§ 

Along  the  whole  line  of  the  south  side  of  the  Foram,  not 
a  single  vestige  now  remains  of  any  building,  ancient  or 
modem,  excepting  the  three  beautiM  "disputed"  columns 
(supposed  of  the  Comitium)  beneath  the  Palatine,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken. 

At  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Forum,  exactly  within  the 
line  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  once  stood 
the  Arch  of  Fabius  ihe  Censor,  erected  in  honour  of  his 
victory  over  the  AUobroges,||  of  which  not  a  trace  remains. 

Beneath  this  vanished  arch  the  Via  Sacra^  entered  th6 

•  Plntardi,  Life  of  Romulus. 
-    +  Plutarch.    But  Plutarch  himflelf,  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  16,  and  most 
writen,  relate  that  it  happened  at  a  place  north  of  Rome,  called  the 
^Goat's  Ifanh. 

X  Pliny,    lib.  xvL  cap.  44. 

§  Dedicated  by  C.  Flavins.    Livy,  lib.  i±.  cap.  34. 

II  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  they  were  a  people  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  Gaul,  frequently  mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  the  same  who 
.were  afterwards  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

^  The  Yia  Sacra  was  a  prolongation  of  the  Via  Triumphalis,  which 
terminated  near  the  arch  of  Constantino,  where  the  Via  Sacra  com- 
*menced.  The  progress  of  a  triumph,  however,  could  not  have  been 
^«onfined  to  this  triumphal  way,  because  the  chariot  of  Caesar,  in  his 
proudest  triumph,  broke  down  in  the  Telabrum,  (Suet.  Caes.  87,)  through 
which  the  Via  Sacra  is  not  suppdaed  to  hsive  passed. 
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Forum,  and  the  antiquaries  Having  got  it  from  thence 
through  the  existing  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  tell  us  it 
then  turned  to  the  left,  but  how  to  get  it  up  the  Capitoline 
Hill  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optmius  Maximus,  they  are 
wholly  at  a  loss,  ^ow  since  the  whole,  face  of  the  hill  has 
evidently  tumbled  down,  I  think  it  is  no  great  wonder  that 
the  road  has  disappeared.  However,  for  want  of  a  better 
place,  some  of  them  conceived  that  it  must  have  passed 
between  the  porticos  of  the  Temples  of  Fortune  and  Jupiter 
Tonans,  which  are  at  right  angles  with,  and  a  veiy  few  feet 
distant  from,  each  otiier.  A  recent  excavation  here  having 
brought  to  light  a  pavement  of  laree  round  stones  between 
the  two  temples,  the  proposition  tnat  this  is  the  real  Via 
Sacra  is  triumphantly  ^  maintained  bj  one  party  of  anti-» 
quaries,  whilst  it  is  contemptuously  sneered  at  by  another. 
X  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  squabbles,  but  common 
sense  seems  to  rebel  against  the  possibility  of  four  horses 
abreast  being  squeezed  into  such  a  narrow  space — ^to  say 
nothing;  of  the  forty  elephants  which,  in  Csesar's  Gallic 
triumph,  surrounded  him  on  the  right  and  the  left,  bearing 
lighted  flambeaux,  in  his  ascent  to  the  CapitoL*  While  wo 
were  discussing  the  point,  and  stretching  our  necks  over  the 
hole,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  coachman  was  a  much  better 
judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  passage  than  all  the  anti« 
quaries  in  the  world ;  and  seeing  an  English  brother  <^  the 
whip,  whom  we  knew,  driving  his  tilbury,  deimet,  or  some 
such  vehicle,  up  and  down  the  avenue  of  trees  in  the  Forum, 
which  he  caUea  the  Via  Sacra,  we  agreed  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  him.  He  could  not  at  first  be  made  to  understand 
or  believe  that  the  Bomans  drove  their  four-in-hand  four- 
abreast ;  however,  it  made  no  difference  in  his  decision. 

*^  That  a  road !"  he  exclaimed ;  '*  why,  I  would  not  engage 
to  drive  a  wheelbarrow  tandem  along  it.  Four-abreast,  in- 
deed!— 1*11  bet  you  what  you  please  you  don't  even  drive 
a  pair.  The  thing's  impossible! — ^TiVny  don't  you  see  it 
would  smash  my  tilbury?"  And  away  drove  the  dandy, 
laughing  at  us,  as  weU  he  might,  for  a  parcel  of  simpletons 
for  proposing  such  a  question;  and  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  the  Eomans  were  little  better,  if  they  really 
drove  four-abreast,  as  we  pretended. 
•  Suet.  Ceea.  87. 
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That  the  Via  Sacra  did  ascend*  to  the  summit  of  the 
Cimitol  is,  however,  a  matter  of  historical  fact;  although 
neither  our  Mend  the  dandj,  nor  any  of  the  antiquaries,  nor 
yet  our  own  wise  heads,  could  settle  how.  It  is  also  certain 
that  it  wound  round  this  side  of  the  hill,  and  indeed  no 
other  is  accessible  except  for  foot  passengers.^  I  cannot 
myself  see  why  it  might  not  have  gone  where  the  road  for 
carriages  now  goes,  behind  the  Temple  of  Concord  {alias 
Portune)  which  is  a  very  gentle  ascent.  However,  it  is  a 
point  not  easily  settled. 

Three  roads  or  streets  extended  &om  the  west  side  of  tho 
Porum  towards  the  Tiber,  the  Via  Nova,  the  Vicut  Tuscus, 
and  the  Vicus  Jngarius.lc  The  Via  JVwa^robably  so  called 
because  made  after  the  dnuning  of  the  T^hbrumf  lay  along 
the  base  of  the  Palatine,  and  with  it  the  present  road  from 
the  Church  of  S.  Toto  to  S.  Anastasio  is  supposed  ne^ly  to 
correspond.  The  Vicus  Tuscus,  so  called  from  the  Etruscans 
who  settled  in  this  valley  in  the  days  of  Tarquin,^  led  from 
about  the  centre  of  this  side  of  the  Porum  to  the  Circus 
Masdmus.§  It  was  called  Turarius  in  later  times.||  In  it 
was  the  statue  of  the  Etruscan  deity  Yertimmus.  At  the 
north-western  comer  of  the  Porum,  at  the  base  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  was  the  Vicus  JugaHus,  so  called,  according 
to  sage  authors,  from  the  altar  of  Juno  Juga,  the  goddess 
who  joined  her  favoured  followers  in  the  yoke  of  holy  matri- 
mony. This  Vicm  Jugarius  is  smposed  to  have  begun 
nearly  where  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Consolazione 
now  stands,  and  to  have  ended — ^it  is  not  exactly  settled 
where. 

>  *  The  right  of  ascending  to  the  Capitol  in  a  carriage  was  not  confined 
to  those  who  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  It  was  ei\joyed  by  the 
priests,  the  vestal  viigins,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods.  It  was  conferred 
on  the  infamous  Agrippina.    Tacit,  lib.  zii.  cap.  42. 

t  These  three  roads  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Tacitus, 
and  are  enumerated  by  Bufus  and  Victor,  in  their  account  of  the  Four* 
teen  Begions  of  Bome. 
:!:  Livy,  lib.  ii.  cap.<9.    Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Q6. 
§  livy,  Ub.  ii.  cap.  14. 

II  Horace  does  not  give  the  inhabitants  of  this  street  a  very  high 
character.  After  describing  the  multifarious  fishmongers,  fruiterers, 
and  perfumers,  that  were  congregated  here,  he  says,  **  Ac  Tusci  turba 
impia  vid"    lib.  it  Sat.  8. 
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Of  coime  there  ean  be  no  vestige  of  the  memorable  Ghilf 
of  CuxtiiLB,  which  opened,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  centre  of 
ihe  Forum,  because  it  closed  upon  him.  But  something 
there  was,  called  the  Lake  of  CurtiuB,  even  in  the  dajs  of 
the  Emperor  Galba,  because  he  was  killed  there  ;*  and  into 
this  lake  all  ranks  of  the  pet^le  used  to  throw  a  piece  of 
money  every  year,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods  for  the 
health  of  Augustus. t  But  this  must,  have  related  to  Ouitiua 
the  Sabine,  who  stuck  &.st  in  a  swamp  in  the  Forom,]:  and 
who  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  self- 
•immolated  Curtius^  ana  by  others  to  be  a  distinct  person ; 
but  as  ^!n»  was  a  disputed  point  in  the  days  of  Livy,  we 
need  not  pretoid  to  settle  it  90W. 

Besides  this  lake  of  Curtius  and  the  Lake  of  Satuma, 
there  was  a  Lake  of  Servilius ;  but  indeed,  what  with  the 
lakes,  the  gulfs,  the  grovesj  the  caves,  the  fig-trees,  lotus, 
and  m>ress,  which  we  hear  of  in  the  Eoman  Forum — one 
would  imagine  it  a  romantic  solitude,  instead  of  a  place 
crowded  as  it  was  with  temples  and  tribunes,  altar»  and 
statues,  basilic®  and  rostra,  shops  and  exGhauges,§  triumphal 
arches  and  senate  houses* 

There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  contents  of  the  Forum. 
For  besides  all  the  buildings  I  have  already  enumerated,  and 
the  still  greater  number  I  have  not — ^the  FUa  JBCoraHi,  on 
whidi  the  spoils  of  the  Ouriatii  were  heaped — the  rostral 
column  to  Caius  Duilius,  the  first  Eoman  who  ever  gained 
a  naval  victory — all  the  public  tribimak — ^the  statue  of 
Horatius  CJocles,  of  ihe  three  Fates,||  of  Castor  and  Pollux,^ 
— ^the  equestrian  statues  of  Clelia,  of  Domitian,  and  fifty- 
more — ^the  Temple  of  ApoUo,**  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  of 
Yespasian,  and  of  HadHan — ^the  ^^silica  Opimia  and  Sem- 

*  Tacitas,  Hist.  lib.  L 

t  Suet.  August.  57.  AugostttB  used  to  beg  an  alms  of  the  people  on 
one  day  in  every  year«  as  a  propitiation  to  the  infernal  deities. 

X  Tide  Livy,  lib.  i.,  and  Plutarch,  Life  of  Bomulus. 

§  The  Forum  was  surrounded  with  shops,  chiefly  of  tinkers,  (Arffenr- 
taria  Tahema)  and  with  ^orticQe.>  It  is  also  said  to  have  had  two 
Jani  or  Exchanges,  similar  to  the  arch  of  Janus  Qmtdrifroatis. 

If  Procopins  speaks  of  them  so  late  as  the  6th  c^itury. 

i  They  stood  before  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans.  FUny,  HK  zzidv. 
wp.  8. 

**  Mentioned  by  Plutarch.  .  * 


j)TOBia* — ^temples,  in  short,  without  number,  and  basilicas 
without  end — stood  somewhere  in  the  Eorum.  Nay,  the 
antiquaries  believe  (for  what,  in  some  cases,  will  they  not 
believe,  and  in  others  will  they  not  doubt  ?)  that  at  the  base 
.of  the  Palatine  Hill  alone  stood  the  Curia,  the  Gomitium^ 
.the  Easilica  Porda,  the  Gr^eoostasis,  the  Temple  of  Bomulus, 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  with 
^the  House  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the  Bacred  Grove,  and 
the  Lake  of  Jutuma — ^all  these,  and  more  than  I  can  at  this 
moment  recollect,  in  one  little  comer  of  the  Forum ! 

To  recapitulate  all  the  buildings  which  are  said,  even  on 
good  authority,  to  have  been  contained  within  it-— since  it 
surpasses  the  limits  of  human  comprehension  to  conceive 
where  they  found  room — ^would  only  be  fruitlessly  to  exhaust 
your  patience,  which  I  must  already  have  severely  tried. 
One  conclusion,  however,  common  sense  dictates — either 
that  these  buildings  never  did  stand  here  at  the  same  time, 
or  that  the  limits  of  the  Forum  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderably greater  than  those  at  present  ascribed  to  it. 

But  we  must  not  only  find  space  for  the  buildings  but 
for  the  people*  The  whole  Eoman  populace  seem  at  times 
to  have  been  convened  here.  Here  they  assembled  for  the 
Section  of  inferior  priests  and  magistrates,  for  the  hearing 
<if  causes,  the  trial  of  accused  citizens,  and  the  attendance 
on  popular  hafangues.  It  was  here,  when  Scipio  was  ac- 
cused by  the  country  he  had  saved,  that,  for  ful  reply,  he 
turned  towards  the  Capitol,  and  called  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  follow  him  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  *'the  best 
»ad  greatest,"  there  to  return  thanks  to  the  umnortal  gods, 
und^  whose  auspices  he  had,  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
very  day,  conquered  Hannibal  and  delivered  Some.  The 
people  follow^  him  with  eni^usiastic  plaudits,  and  his 
accuser  was  left  alone.f 

It  was  here,  in  times  of  alann  and  commotion,  they  beset 
the  doors  of  the  Senate-house;  and  here,  iu  the  struggle* 
between  contending  parties,  at  the  election  of  opposing  can- 
•didates,  or  the  passing  of  contested  laws,  th^  even  found 
loam  to  fight ;  it  was  the  frequent  theatre  of  ttays,  tumults, 
^pular  commotions,  wounds,  and  bloodshed. 

*  Liyy,  lib.  xii.  cap.  27,  and  Ixxvi.  cap.  xl. 
t  Ibidk  Dec.  iy.  lib.  xxzrlii.  cap.  51. 
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In  the  times  of  the  E^public,  shows  of  gladiators  were 
exhibited  here  to  the  people,  especially  at  nmeral  games ; 
and  consequently  we  may  suppose  that  no  small  portion  of 
the  immense  population  of  Kome  was  assembled  to  view  a 
sport  they  defignted  in  so  much.  How,  in  a  space  so  cir- 
cumscribed, such  buildings  stood,  and  such  scenes  were 
acted,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  comprehend.  But  I  must 
have  done.  Forgive,  if  you  can,  this  unconscionable  long 
letter.  I  do  assure  you  I  am  not  nearly  so  tiresome  as  the 
antiquaries;  but  this  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe. 
Adieu. 

LETTEEXX. 

POBUMS  07  THE  EmPEBOBS,  AJTD  THEIB  BeHAJOTS. — ^FoBVM 

OF  Julius  Cjesab,  of  Augustus,  ajstd  of  Nebta,  ob 

DOHITIAK.-POBUM  AND  TbIUMFHAL  CoLUHN  OF  TbAJAN« 

— ^Vespasiait's  Tobum  of  Peace. — ^Fobum  of  Aittoitc-. 
yus  Pius. — ^Tbiumphal  Column  of  Mabcus  Aubeuus. 
— ^Tekple  ob  Basilica  of  ANTOirrarus  Pius. 

Pbom  the  Boman  Porum,  we  must  now  turn  to  the  Forums 
of  the  Emperors,  which  were  chiefly  situated  to  the  east 
of  it,  and  seem  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  chain  communicating 
with  each  other.  The  Church  of  St.  Adrian  is  called  in 
tribus  fom,  from  the  Boman  Forum,  and  the  Forums  of 
Cffisar  and  of  Augustus,  of  which  it  forms  the  connecting 
point.  From  the  title  it  bears,  it  would  appear  that  at  the 
time  this  old  church  was  built,  the  sites  of  all  the  three 
Forums  must  have  been  open  and  apparent,  although  those 
of  the  two  Emperors  are  now  built  up  with  streets  and 
ble.    -     - 


houses,  and  are  no  longer  distinguishable.  The  Forum  of 
Coesar  extended  from  the  point  where  this  church  stands  to 
the  south,  behind  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  to 
the  church  of  S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano — anciently  the  Temple 
of  Bomulus  and  Bemus — and  in  the  court  of  that  convent 
are  still  to  be  seen  some  massy  walls,  said  to  have  formed  a 
part  of  it,  which  are  the  sole  vestiges  of  its  former  magnifi- 
cence. The  ground  alone  for  ^e  Forum  of  Csesar  cost 
one  hundred  millions  of  sesterces,  about  eight  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds.* 

*  SaetonioB.  J.  Ce&  26. 
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The  Forum  of  Augustus — ot  the  Forum  of  Mars,  as  it 
was  called  firom  the  splendid  temple  he  erected  in  it  to  the 
avenging  god  of  war* — ^waa  immediately  behind  the  spot 
which  the  Church  of  Sta.  Martina  and  S.  Luca  now  occupies, 
and  must  have  been  at  the  very  base,  if  not  upon  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  It  is  described  by  Pliny  as  one  of  toe  most 
striking  places  in  the.  city,  and  it  was  restored  to  even  more 
than  its  original  splendour  by  Hadrian,  t  Augustus 
adorned  its  porticos  with  the  statues  of  all  the  Latm  and 
Boman  Kings,  and  of  the  Heroes  and  Dictators  of  the 
Eepublic — ^beginning  with  Eneas  and  ending  with  himself. 
There  are  now  no  remains  of  it,  except  some  fragments  of 
walls  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Tahemay  or  shops,  or 
porticos  which  encircled  this,  as  well  as  every  other  Forum ; 
and  which,  (though  not  worth  looking  at,)  are  to  be  seen 
behind  the  church,  in  the  dirtiest  court  I  ever  was  in. 
Beally  an  antiquary,  or  rather  an  antiquity  hunter  at  Bome, 
ought  to  have  no  olfactory  nerves. 

The  ruin  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  whether  or  not  its 
claims  to  that  title  be  allowed,  must  be  considered  as  fking 
the  site  of  Vespasian's  Forum  of  Peace;  simply  for  this 
reason,  that  if  we  deny  the  said  Forum  a  place  nere,  where 
else  shalL  we  find  room  for  it  on  the  Via  Sacra,  on  which  we 
know  that  it  stood  ?  Therefore,  even  if  we  must  assign  the 
building  in  question  to  a  far  later  age,  we  must  stiU  believe 
it  to  have  been  built  in,  or  on,  the  Tx)rum  of  Peace. 

Behind  it,  and  probably  communicating  both  with  it  and 
and  with  the  Forum  of  Julius  CsBsar,  was 

THE  FOBTJM  OF  NEBVA, 

some  beauti^  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
Arco  de*  jPantani.  They  consist  of  three  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  and  one  pilaster  of  Parian  marble,  fifty  feet  in 
height,  and  of  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  style  of  archi- 
tecture. They  are  supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
beautiful  Temple  of  Nerva, — ^for  every  Emperor  became  a 
god,  as  a  matter  of  course,  J  and  consequently  had  a  temple. 

•  Mare  Ultor. 
•f  Spartian.  invit.  Hadriani. 

X  'Vespasian  once  humorously  observed  when  He  was  sick^  **  that  he 
felt  himself  beginning  to  l^ecome  a  God."    Suet,  Vesp.  23. 
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ITerfsi's  temple  wae  built  and  dedicated  bj  Trajan,  who  also 
enlarged  the  Eorom ;  so  that  it  was  the  work  of  threa. 
Emperors — or  Gods ;  for  it  was  originally  begun  by  Domi* 
tian,  *  continued  bj  Nerva,  whose  name  it  bore,  and  finished 
by  Trajan,  t 

These  noble  remains  perfectly  accord  with  that  grand 
siyle  of  architecture  which  revived  under  Trajaa's  reign,  and 
which  was  in  no  respect  infericnr  to  that  of  the  Augustan 
age.  They  were  formerly  much  more  considerable,  but  they 
were  broken  down,  and  carried  away  by  Paul  V,  who  m 
accused  of  having  purloined  seven  columns,  in  order  to 
ornament  his  hid^us  Eontana  Faolina  on  Monte  Montorio, 
where  no  human  eye  can  now  trace  their  perfection  of 
beauty.  But  it  is  most  true,  that,  what  the  Goths  spared, 
the  Popes  destroyed. 

Winkelman  observes,  that  this  portico,  with  the  exceptioii 
of  some  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  affords  almost  a  soutary 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  Grecian  border,  (the  meander,  so 
common  on  ancient  vases,)  as  an  ornament  of  the  roof  or 
ceiling. 

The  majestic  columns  of  this  edifice  which  still  remain,  arc 
flanked  by  a  lofty  wall,  composed  of  large  masses  of  Tiburfcine 
stone,  joined  together  without  cement,  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nally been  a  part  of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  Forum,  and  now 
surmounted  by  the  tower  of  the  adjoining  convent, 

A  wall  of  precisely  the  same  construction  is  still  to  be^ 
seen  in  that  part  of  this  Forum  which  was  built  by  Domi- 
tian,  in  the  ruin  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  a  goddess, 
who  was  the  object  of  that  Emperor's  constant  and  devoted 
idolatry.  J  This  building  consists  of  two  marble  Corinthian 
colunms  in  fix)nt  of  this  wall,  more  than  half  buried  beneath 
the  pavement,  supporting  a  frieze  richly  sculptured  vdth 
figures  emblematical  of  the  arts  of  Pallas ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  perfect  and  highlv  ornamental  entablature, 
stands  the  relievo  of  the  Goddess  herself.  The  massive 
waLL  behind  the  columzxs  has  been  broken  into,  to  form  a 

*  SuetoiL  Domit.  6. 

t  It  was  sometimes  called  Fonim  Transitorium,  because  IVonLita  cen- 
tral situation,  it  was  frequently  a  passage  between  the  other  ForuQus. 
Lamprid.  in  Alex.  28. 

t  Vide  Suetonius,  Domit.  5-«15. 
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little  dark  dirty  shop ;  and  a  cooper  now  works  at  his  trade 
beneath  the  protection  of  the  Groddess  of  Arts.  Yet  still, 
though  she  stands  there  to  cloiia  it  as  her  own,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  be  her  temple,  nor  indeed  any  temple  at  all. 

''  It  has  no  constitnent  part  of  a  temple,  say  the  anti* 
quaries.  "  Where  are  the  side  walls  of  tne  Cella  ?  Where. 
the  Portico  ?  These  columns  do  not  form  one.  They  are 
merely  intended  to  embellLsh  some  parti<sular  part  of  th& 
forum — ^perhaps  the  centre,  perhaps  the  entrance.  The  wall 
behind  is  evidently  the  boundary  wall  of  the  Eonun,  the  same 
as  we  see  at  the  Arco  de'  Ftmtam;  and  as  it  was  begun  by. 
X>omitianj  and  consecrated  by  him  to  FaUas,  there  is  na 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  her  figure,  and  for  the  emble* 
matical  ones  upon  the  j&ieze." 

Whatever  the  building  may  be,  the  sculpture  of  the  frieze, 
thie  whole  entablature,  and  tne  columns,  arebeauti^.  They 
are  perhaps  too  beautiful,  or  at  least  too  beautified;  and  in  a 
style  rather  too  florid  for  true  taste;  but  the  ornaments  are 
sfccictly  correct  and  appropriate;  the  only  fault  is,  that  they . 
are  in  excess. 

Critics  consider  this  profusion  of  embellishment  to.  be  the : 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  works  of  Domitian's  reign. 
UnderTrajan  the  arts  regaiaed  their  original  purity,  simplicity,, 
and  grandeur;  and  this  true  greatness  of  style  characterizes, 
every  building  of  his  erection,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
remains  of  the  Temple  of  I^erva,  and  may  still  &rther 
observe  in 

THE  POErM  OF  TBAJAN, 

whither  I  shall  now  conduct  you. 

It  is  situated  still  more  to  the  eastward,  and  is  at  the  base 
of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  a  part  of  which  was  cut  down  to  form  a 
level  for  it,  as  the  inscription  on  the  triumphal  column  records. 
That  magniflcent  column  has  given  the  name  of  Piazza 
Trajana  to  the  place  in  which  it  stands.  But  the  modem 
Piazza  comprises  only  a  small  part  of  the  anci^it  iForum  of 
Trajan,  which  extended  beyond  it  in  every  direction,  and  now 
lies  buried  beneath  the  mean  houses  and  streets  of  the  modem 
city.  The  centre  of  the  Piazza  Trajana,  around  the  base  of 
the  Triumphal  Column,  has,  however,  been  excavated  down^ 
tp  the  level  of  the  ancient  pavement  by  the  Prench^  and  the; 
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wonders  they  brought  to  light,  even  hj  opening  this  small 
part  of  it,  make  one  regret  still  more  deeply  that  they  did 
not  continue  their  labours  till  they  had  restored  it  to  its 
former  bounds;  but  this  never  could  have  been  their  intention, 
for  they  walled  in  the  space  they  cleared;  a  pretty  convincing 
proof  that  they  did  not  mean  to  enlarge  it.  And  yet,  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  they  might  reasonably  expect  to  have 
found,  would  proDably  have  more  than  compensated,  even  ia 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  for  the  loss  of  the  old  houses  and 
useless  churches  they  must  necessarily  have  removed;  at  all 
events,  the  re-opened  Forum  of  Trajan  in  its  original  form, 
and  filled  with  the  relics  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  would  have 
been  in  itself  invaluable,  and  a  work  worthy  of  the  character 
to  which  they  aspired.  The  present  government  unluckily 
is  debarred  nom  prosecuting  such  a  design,  for  the  Head  of 
the  Church  cannot  well  knock  down  churches;  but  the  French, 
who  were  troubled  with  no  such  scruples  of  conscience,  need 
not  surely  have  shown  so  much  tenderness  for  a  few  old 
musty  shrines,  in  a  city  were  there  are  nearly  as  many 
churches  as  houses,  and  quite  as  many  dead  saints  as  Hving 
sinners. 

However,  we  certainly  owe  them  some  thanks  for  what 
they  did,  and  it  is  perhaps  rather  an  ungracious  return  for  it 
to  quarrel  with  them  because  they  did  not  do  more. 

Let  us  descend  into  the  space  they  cleared.  Here  we 
stand  amidst  the  broken,  but  majestic  columns  of  black 
oriental  granite,  once  the  supports  of  the  Basilica  Uhta^ 
which,  a&er  being  buried  for  a^es,  are  now  arranged  in  long 
colonnades;  and  shattered  as  they  are,  reflect  back  no  faint 
knage  of  its  ancient  splendour.  We  Iread  upon  the  beautiful 
fragments  of  variegated  marble  which  formed  its  pavement, 
and  we  raise  our  ^es  to  that  lofty  triumphal  pillar,  the  finest 
in  the  world,  whicn  has  seen  seventeen  centuries  of  vicissitude 
pass  away,  and  which  stiU  proudly  towers  in  unchanged 
grandeur,  recording  in  its  sculptured  roUs  the  de^  of  vic- 
torious heroes  whose  existence  is  forgotten,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  conquered  nations  whose  names  have  long  since 
vanished  from  the  earth. 

An  extremely  rare  golden  medal  of  the  age  of  Trajan  bears 
on  its  reverse  tnis  Forum.  Various  descriptions  oi  it  have 
been  given  by  ancient  authors,  for  which  poor  indeed  will  be 
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mj  substitute;  all  I  can  promise  you  is,  that  if  mine  be  less 
learned,  it  shall  also  be  less  long. 

Of  ail  the  Forums  of  Ancient  Eome,  this  was  confessedly 
the  most  magnificent.  It  was  built  by  Apollodorus,  that  cele- 
brated Greek  architect,  whom  Hadrian  afterwards  put  to  death 
for  criticising  his  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Eome. 

Every  ancient  Forum  had  at  least  one  Temple  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion,  one  Basilica  for  the  adminislration  of  public 
justice,  and  one  Portico  for  the  transaction  of  business.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  or  of  any  other 
of  the  Emperors,  had  more;  the  Soman  Forum  alone  had 
several  of  each. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  Forums,  however,  which  were 
surrounded  by  the  buddings,  while  the  middle  was  left  opfen, 
as  our  squares  and  market-places  are  built  now — ^the  Forum 
of  Trajan  had  its  buildings  in  the  centre,  and  a  wide  open 
space  was  left  around  them;  the  whole  was  enclosed  with  a 
lofty  wall,  and  with  arcades. 

The  entrance,*  which  was  at  its  most  southern  extremity, 
passed  under  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan;t  at  the  farther 
extremity  stood  the  Temple  of  Trajan,  with  the  Triumphal 
Column  in  front  of  it;  and  in  the  centre,  the  Basilica  Uipiaj 
the  principal  bxdlding  it  contained,  and  one  of  the  most 
sjplendid  and  beautiful  which  even  that  age  of  taste  and  mag- 
luficence  could  boast. 

Its  length  lay  from  east  to  west,  across  the  breadth  of  the 
present  piazza,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  extended  beyond 
it.  The  entrances  were  not,  as  usual,  at  the  end,  but  at  the 
side ;  a  variation  which  was  probably  dictated  by  local  conve- 

*  The  entrance  is  supposed  to  have  been  nearly  at  the  spot  now  occu- 
pied by  the  little  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Oampo  Carleo,  which  stands 
a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  Piazza  Trajana,  and  to  the 
south  of  it.  ^ 

•f  The  same  arch  from  which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  the  beautiful 
columns  and  bassi  relievi  were  torn,  which  now  adorn  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine.  If  we  may  believe  Cassiodorus  and  some  other  old  writenr, 
however,  the  Triumphal  Arch,  and  the  whole  Forum  of  Trajan,  were 
standing  in  perfect  integrity,  long  after  the  erection  of  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine ;  and  in  this  case,  the  fine  sculpture  we  now  admire  upon  the 
latter  must  have  been  the  plunder  of  some  arch  erected  to  Trajan  in  the 
provinces ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  ever  xqpre  than  one  at 
Borne,  even  to  this  "  best  of  Emperors.** 

TOL,  I.  P 
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tiience.  The  steps  that  once  led  up  to  it  may  still  be  ti'aced,* 
and  broken  fragments  of  the  solid  Qialh  Antico  marble,  of 
which  they  were  composed,  are  still  strewed  around. 

This  Basilica  consisted  of  three  naves.  That  in  the  centre 
was  supported  by  columns  of  JPawmazzetto  marble,  and  the 
two  side  ones  by  columns  of  black  oriental  granite,  with  bases 
and  capitals  of  Parian  marble.  It  is  amicbt  their  ruins  that 
we  now  stand,  and  at  our  feet  are  fra.gments  of  the  broken 
shafts  of  ihe  FmoMusxeHo  columns,  ^e  shattered  slabs  of 
the  same  marble,  and  o£  OiaUo  Arutico,  which  here  and  there 
ooTer  the  ground,  once  formed  the  richly  variegated  pave* 
ment  of  this  splendid  Basilica. 

The  BibUotheca  Ulpia,  that  celebrated  library,  placed  here 
by  Trajan,t  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian,! "^fis  contained  in  two  wings,  or  buildings,  attached 
to  the  Temple  of  Trman,  which  was  situated  b^ind  (or  on 
the  north  side  of)  the  Triumphal  Pillar.  Its  portico  wa« 
formed  of  eight  immense  columns  of  oriental  granite.  We 
measured  one  of  the  massive  fragments  of  these  which  were 
lying  about,  and  found  it  six  feet  in  diameter;  it  must 
themore  have  been  about  seventy-two  in  height.  Some 
broken  masses  of  a  cornice  and  pediment  of  white  marble, 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  from  their  proportions  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple,  were  piled  up  round  the 
wall  of  the  excavation.  They  would  be  invaluable  models  to 
artists. 

An  inscription  was  found  in  the  late  excavation,  which  is 
still  preserved  here,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  column 
was  not  erected  till  a  year  after  the  rest  of  the  Forum.  On 
the  front,  or  south  side  of  the  column,  was  a  Gavcedeum^  or 
open  court,  enclosed  by  a  double  colonnade. 

But  my  feeble  description  can  scarcely  give  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  unparalleled  splendour  of  this  Forum.  Besides 
the  famous  equesianan  Statue  of  Trajan,  in  bronze,  which, 
excited  the  envy  and  admiration  of  Constantine — ^who,  on 
viewing  it,  uttered  the  vain  wish  "  that  he  had  such  a  horse ;" 
and  was  told,  in  return,  "  that  he  must  first  build  him  such 

*  Kear  that  end  of  the  present  Piazza  (the  soutiiem),  the  most  remote 
from  the  Triumphal  Oolomn. 
+  Gell,  Ub.  xi.  c.  17. 
X  Vopisc.  Prob,  2. 
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a  stable;*  it  was  crowded  with  statues  of  marble,  of  bronze^ 
and  of  ivory ;  of  the  great  and  the  learned ;  of  heroes  and 
of  gods. 

It  can,  however,  still  boast  of  its  proudest  ornament, — ^thb 
Triumphal  Column  of  Trajan,t  the  nnest  in  the  world.  You 
ascend  bj  an  easy  winding  staircase  of  185  steps  of  soHd 
Parian  marble,  l^hted  by  loop-holes  that  are  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable j&om  without,  to  the  summit  of  this  noble 
triumphal  pillar,  where  you  find  yourself  just  at  the  toe  of 
St.  Peter,  whose  bronze  statue  Sirtus  V.  elevated  to  this 
somewhat  ludicrous  post.  The  head  of  the  colossal  bronze 
statue  of  Trajan,  which  anciently  crowned  it,  was  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  16th  century,  though  it  has  now  disapj^eared. 
iProm  the  top  of  the  column  you  may  see  the  remains,  by 
courtesy  called  the  Baths  of  Paulus  -3EmiHuB,  although  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  he  ever  built  any  baths  at 
all :  and  these  walls  are  evidentl^r  nothing  more  than  a  part 
of  the  corridor  or  arcade  that  encircled  tHs  Forum,  and  here 
formed  its  eastern  boundary*  At  a  corresponding  distance 
&om  the  column,  on  the  opposite  side,  similar  vestiges  were 
found  beneath  some  old  houses,  which  had  apparently  formed 
its  western  enclosure. 

The  remains  of  Trajan  were  entombed  either  at  the  base, 
or  at  the  summit  of  his  Trimnphal  Column,  for  authorities 
differ  on  that  point,  though  it  seems  most  probable  that  it 
Vas  the  former;:]:  but  the  golden  urn  that  contained  his 
ashes  has  long  since  disappeared* 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  was 

THE  FOEITM  OF  ANTONINUS  PITTS, 

in  the  midst  of  which  the  Triumphal  Column  of  Marcu^ 
Aurelius§  still  lifts  its  proud  head,  entwined  with  his  sculp- 

*  A%amian.  MarcelliiL  Hist.  lib.  xyi. 

t  It  is  128  modem  Roman  feet,  and  144  ancient  Roman  feet  iu 
height.  Venuti  (vol.  i.  p.  104,)  gives  the  modem  measurement.  Eutro- 
pins  (lib.  viii.  c.  5,)  gives  the  ancient.  The  entire  shaft  of  the  column 
la  composed  of  2S  blocks  of  Grecian  marble  only. '  The  base  and  the 
pedestal  have  nine  blocks,  the  capital  one,  and  the  basement  of  the 
statue  one,  making  34  blocks  of  marble  in  all. 

t  Cassiodorus  and  Eutropius  both  say,  "  sub  column^.'' 

§  All  modem  measurements  make  this  column  175  Italian  feet  iu 
lieight.    Venuti,  voL  iL  p.  106. 
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tured  roll  of  victories,  challenging  comparison  with  the  Pillar 
of  Trajan. 

Noble  as  it  is,  we  must,  after  careful  comparison,  pronounce 
it  inferior  to  that  unrivalled  monument  of  art.  The  has  reliefs 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  examined  upon  either  of  them,  hj 
the  naked  eye,  fix)m  the  minuteness  of  the  scale,  the  distance 
at  which  they  are  viewed,  and  the  spiral  lorm  in  which  they 
encompass  the  shafts  from  top  to  bottom.  The  engravings 
from  tnem  alone  give  a  clear  idea  of  them.  The  figure  of 
Jupiter  Fluvivx  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  most 
striking  on  the  Column  of  Antoninus.  The  Eoman  Catholic 
legend,  which  tells  us  that  this  opportune  torrent  which 
ensured  victory  to  the  emperor,  was,  even  in  his  belief, 
drawn  down  by  the  prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiers — does 
not  seem  to  receive  much  support  from  the  honour  of  it 
being  thus  given  to  the  watery  Jove. 

The  inscriptions  we  now  see  on  the  pedestal  of  this 
column  are  modem,  and  were  inscribed  upon  it  by  Sixtus  V. 
when  he  recased  it  with  marble.  In  these  it  is  stated,  that 
this  column  was  dedicated  by  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Antoninus 
Pius;  an  assertion  in  which  I  suspect  his  Holiness  had 
neither  authority  or  probability  to  support  him.  There  was 
a  column  indeed,  dedicated  by  M.  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus,  to  Antoninus  Pius,  but  it  was  an  immense  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  with  a  pedestal  of  white  marble,  which  was 
dug  up  in  the  reign  of  Clement  XI.,  and  employed  by  Pius 
VI.  in  the  repair  of  that  obelisk  which  now  stands  on  Monte 
Citorio ;  but  this  triumphal  column,  which  records  the  mar- 
tial glory  of  the  philosophic  emperqr,  was  dedicated  to  him- 
self alone. 

There  are  no  other  remains  of  this  Porum,  excepting  the 
eleven  beautiful  Corinthian  columns  of  Grecian  marble, 
which  have  been  converted,  with  so  much  taste  and  judg- 
ment, into  the  Custom-house,  and  are  so  ingeniously  built 
up  in  its  vile  modem  wall,  that  scarcely  one  half  of  them  are 
visible.  There  can  be  no  excuse,  either  for  the  French  op 
the  Pope,  in  not  having  removed  this  vile  Dogana  to  some 
one  of  the  multifarious  vacant  tenements  with  which  Eome 
abounds, — ^knocked  down  this  hideous  fabric,  and  restored 
the  imprisoned  columns  to  light  and  beauty. 

Like  most  other  mins,  this  colonnade  has.  passed  through 
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a  variety  of  appellations ;  but  as  it  stands  in  what  was  the 
ancient  Eorum  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  is  supposed  either  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Basilica,  or  to  have  formed  one  side  of 
the  Peripteral  Temple  he  erected  to  himself.  A  singular 
excess  of  piety  certamlj !  I  wonder  if  it  was  this  egotistical 
worship  that  procured  him  the  agnomen  ?  But  Antoninus 
PiuB  is  not  the  only  emperor  who  made  himself  a  god  while 
yet  upon  the  earth.  That  diabolical  madman,  Galig^ula, 
built  a  temple  to  himself  upon  the  Palatine,  and  had  serious 
intentions  ot  making  his  horse,  as  well  as  himself,  the  object 
of  worship  :*  not  to  mention  that  he  made  a  common  practice 
of  knockmg  off  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  the  gods^  and 
affixing  his  own  ruffian  countenance  in  their  stead.  Amongst 
the  number  of  these  decapitated  statues  was  the  celebrated 
Jupiter  Olympius,  which  was  brought  from  G-reece  to  Bome 
for  this  express  purpose,  together  with  many  of  the  finest 
znaAterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture.f  We  know  from  Tacitus 
that  there  was  a  temple  to  the  deified  Claudius,  even  in 
Britain,  which  stood  near  the  Thames,  on  the  scene  of  that 
memorable  defeat  the  Boman  army  sustained  from  our 
ancestors.  We  are  indeed  assured,  that  Tiberius,  in  one 
instance  at  least,  declined  the  offered  honour;  so  also  did 
Augustus  ;X  but  notwithstanding  their  modesty,  temples  and 
alt^  were  erected  to  them,  and  to  all  the  CsBsars ;  and  their 
statues  were  carried  in  the  sacred  processions  with  those  of 
the  gods,  even  during  their  lifetime.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
were  perhaps  right  in  taking  care  they  should  be  adored 
while  they  were  alive,  since  they  were  sure  of  being  execrated 
after  they  were  dead.  But,  even  in  republican  times,  Pro- 
consuls, and  PwBtors,  while  in  their  several  provinces,  had 
the  right  to  receive  divine  honours,  and  to  have  temples 
erected  to  them.§  Divine  worship  was  paid  to  Sejanus,  the 
infiunous  favourite  of  Tiberius,  who  himself  officiated  at  the 
rites  in  his  own  temples — ^at  once  God  and  Priest.  || 

The  sight  of  the  stupendous  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which  alone  stand  triumphant  over  time, 
whUe  the  proud  trophies  of  a  long  list  of  tyrants  are  laid  low 

*  Suetonius,  C.  Oalig.  f  Suetonius,  C.  Calig.  22. 

t  Suet.  Aug.  52. 

§  Vide  Hist,  de  I'Art.   Liv.  vi.  cap.  5,  §  2, 

ii  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  iy.  cap.  37>  '6S. 
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in  the  dust,  make  us  involuntarilj  admire  the  poetical  justice 
displayed  in  the  perfect  preservation  of  those  sublime  mouu- 
ments  of  the  best  and  greatest  emperors  Eome  ever  pro- 
duced; the  sole,  who  deserved  the  victor's  laurel,  and  the 
civic  crown ; — ^who  united  the  praise  of  pre-eminent  virtue  to 
that  of  military  glory ; — ^and  who,  on  a  throne  too  often 
sullied  with  every  vice  and  every  crime  that  can  disgrace 
human  nature,  were  at  once  the  conq^uerors  of  distant 
nations,  and  the  fathers  of  their  people, 

LETTER  XXI. 

EoBrM  BoABniM: — Jaitus  QTiADEirBoirns — ^Little  Abgh 
OF  Sept.  Seveetjs — ^The  Cloaca  Maxima  aitd  'Fojjtsta.ts 

OF  JlTTirEIirA. 

Ik  a  deseed  and  lonely  situation,  and  on  a  damp  and 
grass-grown  spot  which  was  once  the  Fortim  Boariwm,  or 
cattle  market  of  Eome,  stands  the  magnificent  ruin  of  Janus 
Qmdrijrontis.  It  received  its  name  mmx  having  four  similar 
fronts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  arch  of  entrance ;  it  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  inaccurately  styled  an  arch,  for  it 
consists  of  four  arches,  and,  in  techmcal  language,  perhaps, 
it  would  be  more  properly  termed  a  Compitum.^ 

It  is  the  only  one  now  remaining  of  the  many  Jani  of 
Ancient  Eome,  which  were  common  in  every  Forum,  or 
market-place,  to  shelter  the  people  from  the  sun  and  rain  * 
and  were,  in  short,  exactly  what  exchanges,  or  market* 
houses,  are  in  the  busy  parts  of  our  towns. 

But  widely  does  this  differ  in  magnificence.  It  is  built  of 
immense  blocks  of  Grecian  marble,  now  so  daa^ened  and 
discoloured  by  time,  that  they  look  like  9ged  and  lichen* 
covered  stone;  but  their  gray  and  sober  hues  accord  fer 
better  with  its  present  ruinous  and  desolate  appearance, 
than  would  all  the  bright  polish  of  recent  finish.  I  know 
few  ruins  more  picturesque  and  venerable  than  this.  Its 
niches  are  empty;  its  statue,  its  pillars,  its  sculptured 
monument,  are  afl.  destroyed ;  and  wild  weeds,  thick  matted 

*  So  say  Forsyth  and  many  other  authorities.  A  CompUtim,  how- 
ever, was  generally  erected  where  four  roads  met,— which  indeed  may 
have  been  the  case  here. 
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bxislies,  and  aged  ivy,  wave  luiuriaiitly  from  its  top,  and 
cling  to  its  gray  waUs. 

Duriag  tne  long  and  bloody  struggles  of  the  domestic 
wars  waged  by  the  Boman  barons  in  the  dark  ages,  it  was 
turned  into  a  fortress  by  the  Frangipani  fiunily,  who  erected 
the  brick  walls  that  we  now  see  in  ruins  on  its  summit. 
That  this  arch  is  a  work  of  Imperial  Eome,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  the  date  of  its  erection  is  purely  coniectural.  By 
many,  it  has  been  attributed  to  Domitian,  and  it  is  certain 
he  bualt  a  great  number  of  magnificent  Jon*  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  Others,  judging  from  its  style  of  architecture, 
pronounce  it  a  work  of  h^r  times. 

The  Forum  JSoaritim,  in  which  it  stands,  almost  adjoined 
the  Eoman  Forum  on  the  side  nearest  the  Tiber,  to  the 
banks  of  which,  however,  it  did  not  extend.  It  occupied  a 
part  of  what  was  the  Velahrum,  or  marsh,  and  which  indeed,, 
though  drained  ever  since  the  days  of  Tarquin,  still  bears^ 
that  name.  The  old  church  which  stands  here  is  called  S. 
Creorgio  in  Velahro.  By  its  side  there  is  a  little  insignificant 
arch  of  marble,  erected,  as  its  inscription  teslsfies,  by 
the  tradespeople  and  bench-keepers  of  this  Forum,  to  the- 
lEmperor  Beverus.  It  serves  at  once  as  a  monument  of  their 
ddulation  and  bad  taste.  The  design  is  mean,  and  the- 
Bculpture  barbarous.  On  one  side  is  represented  Sept^ 
Severus  as  high  priest,  in  the  act  of  sacrificing,  with  his  wife 
Julia  by  his  side.  On  the  other  is  Caracalla,  as  a  boy ;  but 
not  a  trace  remains  of  the  figure  of  Geta ;  a  blank  appears 
where  it  has  been;  for  his  name,  his  image,  every  thing 
relative  to  him,  were  effaced  both  from  this  arch,  m>m  the 
larger  one  in  the  Forum,  and  from  every  public  monument, 
by  command  of  his  brother  and  his  muraerer.* 

Did  he  expect  thus  to  erase  the  x^anembiance  of  his 
guilty  fratricide  ? 

I  was  assured  that,  on  the  side  of  the  arch,  there  is  the 
figure  of  a  man  ploughing  vdth  a  bull  and  cow,  in  conb- 
memoration  of  the  tradition  that  it  was  from  this. point 
iBomulust  set  out  to  trace  the  frirrow  round  the  Pslatine 

,    *  It  is  related  that  this  was  done  under  the  pretence  of  sparing  his 
tender  feelings,  and  that  this  detestable  hypocrite  nsed  to  affect  to  weep 
pi  the  aght  of  any  memento  of  his  beloved  brother. 
t  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xii.  c.  23. 
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Hill,  wliich  then  described  the  boundaries  of  his  infant 
city;*  but  the  sculpture  is  so  defaced  I  could  not  make 
it  out. 

Below  the  figures  of  the  Imperial  family,  are.  sculptured 
the  different  instruments  used  in  sacrifice.f  We  were  a 
good  de^d  amused  to  see  them  nearly  the  same  as  those  in 
present  use  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  church.  Tie  ^alerus,  or 
cap  worn  by  the  Mamen,  differs  Httle  jfrom  the  nutre  of  the 
bishop;  the  simptdum  and  the  aspergilltim  for  the  lustral 
water,  resemble  the  basin  and  brush  for  the  holy  water ;  the 
acerra,  or  incense-box,  is  now  the  censer;  and  the  con- 
secrated cake  of  Pagan  sacrifice  is  supplied  by  the  con- 
secrated wafer  of  high  mass. 

Solomon  wisely  said,  "  there  was  nothing  new  under  the 
sun ;"  and  what  is  a  prcrfericulum  but  a  ckssical  term  for  a 
jug ;  or  a  patera,  but  a  more  refined  term  for  a  saucer ;  and 
m  what,  after  all,  does  holy  water  differ  from  lustral  water, 
or  saints  from  deified  men :  or  the  worship  of  images  now, 
from  that  of  statues  formerly ;  or  the  sanctuary  of  churches 
from  the  sanctuaries  of  temples ;  or  modem  excommunica- 
tion from  the  ancient  interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  or 
the  Eoman  Catholic  from  the  Pagan  rites  ? 

But  however  close  the  similitude  may  be  between  their 
forms,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  their  spirit  is  still  widely 
different,  and  that  even  the  gross  corruptions  of  men  have 
not  had  power  to  vitiate  the  cUvine  influence  of  that  religion 
which  was  derived  from  Heaven,  when,  in  the  midst  of  my 
flippant  observations  upon  the  Soman  Catholic  worship,  a 
tremendous  proof  of  the  horrors  of  Paganism,  t)f  which  thi^ 
venr  spot  was  the  scene,  recurred  to  my  remembrance. 

It  was  in  this  Porum  Boarium  that  the  Bomans  twice 
offered  up  living  sacrifices !  Two  Greeks  and  two  Gauls,  a 
man  and  a  woman  of  each  nation,  were  twice  buried  alive 
here;  first,  during  a  war  with  the  Gauls,  and  then  during 
the  second  Punic  war;  in  compliance  with  the  Sibylline  books 
— or  rather  in  order  to  elude  one  of  the  predictions  they  con- 
tained, which  was,  "that  Giauls  and  Greeks  should  possess 

*  It  was  from  the  circular  furrow  ploughed  round  the  site  of  a  new 
city,  that  a  town  was  called  orbs  and  then  urha, 

t  These  may  also  be  seen  on  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiteir 
Tonana. 
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the  dty;"  and  in  this  way,  by  burying  alive  some  of  each 
nation,  they  pretended  they  were  put  in  possession  of  it! 
As  if  the  gods  could  be  thus  juggled  out  of  their  iireTersible 
decrees! 

Thus,  eight  human  victims,  innocent  of  crime,  suffered  the 
most  cruel  of  deaths,  to  satisfy  the  guil^  and  barbarous 
superstition  of  the  enlightened  Bomans.  This  horrible  fact 
would  be  wholly  incredible,  if  it  were  not  supported  by  the 
Authority  of  their  own  historians*. 

There  are  no  other  remains  of  anticpiiy  contained  within 
the  limits  of  this  Eorum,  but  there  is  one  close  to  it,  to 
which  I  shall  now  conduct  you — the  Cloaca  Maxima,  un- 
questionably the  most  ancient  of  aU  the  ruins  of  Eome,  and 
tne  only  vestige  of  the  work  of  her  kings. 

This  work  was  begun  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  who  "  drained 
the  low  grounds  of  the  city  about  the  Porum,  and  the  valleys 
lying  between  the  hills  (the  Palatine  and  CapitoHne)  by 
Cloacae,  which  were  carried  into  the  Tiber." t 

But  the  drain  was  imperfect,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima  we 
now  see  was  built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus.||  It  served  not 
only  as  a  common  sewer  to  cleanse  the  city,  but  as  a  drain 
to  the  Velabrum  through  which  it  passed.  It  crossed  the 
Boman  Porum  beneath  the  level  of  the  pavement ;  and,  in 
ancient  times,  it  is  said  the  tunnel  was  so  large  that  a 
waggon  loaded  with  hay  could  pass  through  it.  Now,  all 
that  we  see  of  it  is  the  upper  part  of  a  gray  massy  arch  of 
peperin  stone,  as  solid  as  the  dav  it  was  built,  through 
which  the  water  ahnost  imperceptibly  flows.  Though  choked 
up  nearly  to  its  top  b;^  the  artincial  elevation  of  the  surface 
of  modem  Eome,  it  is  curious  to  see  it  still  serving  as  the 
common  sewer  of  the  city,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three 
thousand  years.:^ 

*  It  ia  recorded  by  Liyy ;  and  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Harcellus. 

t  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  88. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  56. 

n  Some  architects,  in  order  to  snpport  their  improbable  theory,  that 
the  constniction  of  ike  arch  was  not  known  even  in  Greece  (where  the 
art  bad  reached  a  perfection  it  will  never  more  attain)  till  about  a  hun- 
^bred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  have  attempted  to  controrert  the 
antiquity  of  this  stupendous  work,  and  attribute  it  to  a  much  later 
period.  But  if  it  had  really  been  rebuilt  (as  a  late  learned  antiquary 
chose  to  imagine)  by  Augustus,  would  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
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When  the  Tiber,  into  which  it  flows,  is  flooded,  the  water 
in  the  Cloaca  is  driyen  back  so  as  to  rise  aboye  the  kejr-stone 
of  the  arch,  and  hide  it  from  view.  When  the  liber  is  low, 
not  only  this  arch,  but  also  the  arch  through  which  it  dis- 
charges its  sordid  flood  into  the  riyer,  may  l^  seen  &om  the 
Ponte  Botto ;  or,  still  more  distincth^,  firom  the  river  itself. 

Aimost  close  to  the  Cloaca  MaTima^  we  were  shown  the 

Suetonius?  or  would  Itirj,  that  mimtte  and  aoeimie  hiBtoi^an,  wfa^ 
extols  its  grandeur  and  antiquity,  and  carefoUy  chrosiicleft  the  erection 
of  eveiy  temple  and  basilica,  haye  failed  to  record  suoh  a  work  as  this, 
which  must  have  been  executed  before  his  own  eyes,  and  by  the  veqr 
prince  in  whose  court  he  was  living  ?  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly 
eays,  that  **  Tarquin  made  the  great  subterranean  Cloaca  to  carry  dt 
the  filth  of  the  city,  a  woric  so  vast,  that  even  the  magnifioence  of  the 
present  age  has  not  been  able  to  equal  it  9  (Livy,  lib.  i.  oap.  56.)  Pliny 
also,  who  records  its  repair  in  the  age  of  Augostus,  expressly  says,  thai 
after  800  years  this  opiis  omnium  maximum  continued  as  strong  as 
when  first  built  by  Tarquin.  (Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  16.)  It  may  indeed 
seem  incredible,  that  the  Bomans  in  that  rude  age  should  have  been 
capable  of  executing  such  a  noble  pieee  of  architecture ;  but  Livy  tells 
us, ''  that  Tarquin  sent  for  artists  iiem  all  parts  of  Etroria,''  for  this  and 
his  other  public  works.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  evidence  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  being  the  work  of  the  Tarqulns;  and  its  denial  only 
affords  one  of  the  many  proofe,  that  antiquarians  will  pervert  or  over- 
look facts,  when  they  interfere  with  their  favourite  theories.  The  Cloaca^ 
therefore,  is  doubly  interesting,  not  only  from  its  extraordinary  grandeur 
and  antiquity,  but  from  being  perhaps  the  sole  (and  certainly  the  finest) 
remains  of  Etruscan  architecture  that  have  come  down  to  our  time. 
With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  arch,  since  it  was 
practised  at  this  early  period  by  the  Etruscans,  we  cannot  suppose  it 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  earliest  specimens  extant  of  the  arch> 
indeed,  are  formed  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  the  inclination  of  two 
long  blocks  of  stone  erected  on  the  linteU^  and  Inclined  till  they  meet 
each  other  in  an  angle,  something  like  our  small  Gothic  pointed  arch. 
This  occurs  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  great  pyramid  in  Sgypt,  and^ 
in  gateways  among  the  ruins  of  Mycenas  in  Greece,  and  also  in  the  massy 
Cyclopean  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Tyrinthus,  (which  is  built  in  the  form 
of  a  shipO  situated  on  the  road  between  Nauplia  and  Myceme,  in  which 
a  vaulted  passage  of  considerable  length  is  arched  in  thismanner  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  But  the  wide  oircnlar  Arches  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
are  regularly  built  with  the  vault,  keystone,  &e.,  and  as  entire  as  it 
finished  yesterday.  So  also  is  the  arch  of  the  Bmi»amium  of  the  Albaa 
lake,  built  four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  eonaequently 
three  hundred  before  the  period  of  the  invention  of  the  arch,  aeeording 
to  these  theorists.  The  arch  of  Fabius  at  B<»ae,  too,  and  attreral  more, 
must  have  pjeceded  it  considerably. 
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£ir-£Ganed  fountain  of  Jutuma, — ^that  nymph  on  whom 
Jupiter  thus  conferred  immortality.  If  tins  really  be  that 
tnuiafbrmed  &ir  one,  she  has  met  with  that  neglect  which 
is  too  offcen  the  lot  of  aged  ladies;  for  the  waters,  which 
in  her  more  youthful  years  were  held  sacred,  and  used  only 
for  the  holy  sacrifices  of  Yesta,  now  flow  forgotten ;  and 
while  a  thousand  fountains  in  Borne  throw  up  streams 
unknown  to  ffone,  none  has  been  erected  for  the  classic 
source  of  Jutuma.*  I  tasted  of  the  ''ciystal  wave,"  and 
fuicied  it  particiilarly  fine. 

LBTTBE  XXn.— The  PAyTmsoif. 

E/OHE  presents  no  greater  attraction  to  the  stranger  than 
the  Fantneon,  now  the  Botonda,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiM  temples  of  antiquity ;  the  boast  of  the  Bomans 
themselves  in  the  proudest  era  of  th^ir  arts,  and  perhaps  the 
only  pagan  temple  in  the  world,  which,  after  eighteen  cen- 
turies have  passed  away,  still  preserves  its  primeval  form 
and  its  ancient  grandeur. 

The  beautiful  solitude  which  surrounds  the  Colosseum, 
adds  a  secret  charm  to  the  pleasiure  we  feel  in  surveying  it. 
Not  so  the  Pantheon.  Its  situation,  on  the  contrary,  tends 
as  much  as  possible  to  dbsolve  the  spell  that  hangs  over  it. 
It  is  sunk  in  the  dirtiest  part  of  modem  Bome;  and  the 
unfortunate  spectator,  who  comes  with  a  mind  filled  with 
enthusiasm  to  gaze  upon  this  monument  of  the  taste  and 
magnificence  of  antiquity,  finds  himself  surrounded  by  all 
that  is  most  revolting  to  the  senses,  distracted  by  incessant 
uproar,  pestered  with  a  crowd  of  clamorous  beggars,  and 
stuck  fast  in  the  congregated  filth  of  every  description  that 
covers  the  slippery  pavement;  so  that  the  time  he  forces 
himself  to  spend  in  admiring  its  noble  portico,  generally 

*  We  may  still — ^as  when  the  nymph  is  last  recorded  to  have  spoken 
from  the  blue  waters  of  her  Alban  lake — fancy  we  hear  her  thus  com- 
plain of  Old  Japit«r : — 

-T-— —  "  HaBC  pro  Tliginitate  repoait  I 

Quo  Titam  dedit  stemam  1  cur  mortis  ademta  eat 

Conditio  1 

• 0  qn»  satis  alta  dehiscat 

Twra  mih],  Hanesque  deam  demittat  ad  imos !  ** 

Ma,  lib.  zii.  878. 
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proves  a  penance  from  wluch  he  is  glad  to  be  liberated, 
instead  of  an  enjoyment  he  wishes  to  protract. 

"We  escaped  none  of  these  nuisances  except  the  mud,  by 
sitting  in  an  open  carriage  to  surv^  it ;  the  smells  and  the 
beggars  were  equally  annoying.  You  may  perhaps  form 
some  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Eome,  by 
imagining  what  Westminster  Abbey  would  be  in  Covent- 
G-arden  market: — ^but  I  wrong  Coyent-Qarden  by  such  a 
parallel.  Nothing  resembling  such  a  hole  as  this  could  exist 
m  England ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  an  English  imagination, 
can  conceive  a  combination  of  such  disgusting  diit,  such, 
filthy  odours  and  foul  puddles,  as  that  which  mis  the  vege- 
table market  in  the  !nazza  deUa  Eotonda  at  Eome.  Still, 
while  I  gazed  upon  the  beauty  of  the  Pantheon  itself,  I  could 
not  but  remember  that  this  noble  monument  of  taste  and 
magnificence  was  already  built  in  those  times  when  our 
savage  ancestors  still  roamed  through  their  native  forests, 
scarcely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  beasts  they  chased; 
their  very  name  unknown  to  all  the  world  besides,  excepting 
to  the  Eomans,  by  whom  they  were  considered  in  much  the 
same  light  as  the  South-Sea  islanders  are  by  us. 

The  beauty  of  the  Pantheon  is  as  honourable  to  the 
ancient  Eomans,  as  its  filth  is  disgraceful  to  the  modems. 
But  its  present  state  of  dirt  and  degradation  is  nothing  to 
that  from  which  it  has  emerged.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  built  round  with  beggarly  hovels,  when  the  very  columns 
themselves,  the  admiration  of  every  age,  were  walled  up; 
and  the  portico,  thus  enclosed,  was  filled  with  stalls,  booths, 
and  hucksters'  shops.  Pope  Eugenius  the  Eourth,  about 
the  middle  of  the  iS^enth  century,  turned  these  "  money- 
changers a4d  dove-sellers'*  out  of  the  temple,  and  freed  tne 
imprisoned  columns. 

In  far  more  guilty  profanation,  and  even  after  its  conse- 
cration as  a  church,  it  was  converted  into  a  temnorai^ 
fortress  during  the  furious  struggle  between  popes  ana  anti- 
popes,  in  the  eleventh  century;  and  thus  the  very  temple 
eacred  to  the  worship  of  Him  who  brought  **  peace  on  earth," 
imd  shed  his  blood  for  man,  was  converted  into  the  en^ie 
of  war  and  carnage  by  his  pretended  representatives.  The 
donation  of  the  Pantheon  for  a  Christian  churchy  by  the 
Emperor  Phocas,  and  its  consecration  as  such  by  Boniface  the 
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Fourtli,*  seem  to  have  afforded  it  no  defence  agamst  the 
subsequent  spoliations  both  of  Emperors  and  Popes.    The 

Elates  of  gilded  bronze  that  covered  the  roof,  the  bronze 
assi  relievi  of  the  jpediment,  and  the  silver  that  adorned 
the  interior  of  the  dome,  were  carried  off  by  Constans  II. 
(a.I).  655),  who  destined  them  for  his  imperial  palace  at 
Constantinople ;  but  being  murdered  at  Syracuse  when  on 
his  return  with  them,  they  were  conveyed  by  their  next 
proprietors  to  Alexandria ;  and  thus  the  spoils  of  the  Pan- 
theon, won  from  the  plunder  of  Egypt  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  by  a  kind  of  poetical  justice,  reverted  to  their  original 
source.  Urban  the  Eighth  carried  off  all  that  was  left  to 
purloin — ^the  bronzfe  beams  of  the  portico,  which  amounted 
in  weight  to  more  than  forty-five  millions  of  pounds.  He 
records  his  plunder  with  great  complacency  in  an  inscription 
on  the  walls  of  the  Portico,  as  if  it  were  a  meritorious  deed ; 
seeming  to  pride  himself  on  having  melted  it  down  into  the 
frightful  tabernacle  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  useless  cannon  of 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.f  Urban,  who  was  one  of  the 
Barberini  family,  also  gave  a  share  of  it  to  his  nephew  for 
the  embellishment  of  the  Barberini  Palace;  and  this  gave 
rise  to  the  pasquinade, 

"  Quod  non  fecemnt  Barbari  Bomse,  fecenmt  Barberini." 

But  he  did  more  mischief  bv  adding  than  bv  taking  away, 
for  he  bestowed  upon  it  the  deformity  of  two  hideous 
belfries,  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  his  bad  taste. 

The  only  meritorious  action  he  performed  was,  replacing 
one  of  the  three  vanished  columns  of  the  portico,  which  is 
marked  on  the  capital  with  his  bee.  The  other  two  were 
restored  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  and  are  graced  with  the 
star  of  the  house  of  Chigi.  These  three  columns  are  ancient, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  Baths 
of  Nero,  over  which  were  bmlt  the  neighbouring  Palazzo 
fiiustiniani,  and  the  Church  of  S.  Luigi  de  Prancesi.  Scarcely 
any  difference  or  inferiority  can  be  discerned  befrw'^een  the 
supplied  and  the  proper  columns  of  the  portico.    They  are 

*  A.D.  609.— Vide  Platina's  Life  of  that  PontiflP. 

f  Besides  this  modem  inscription  in  commemoration  of  its  spoliation, 
there  are  two  ancient  inscriptions,  one  of  which  records  its  erection  by 
Agrippa,  the  other  its  restoration  hy  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
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ftll  of  tte  Corintliian  order,  about  forty-two  feet  English  in 
height,  and  are  formed  of  the  red  ffranite  of  Elba,  with  white 
marble  capitals,  encircled  with  the  graceftd  foliage  of  the 
acanthus.  They  are  sixteen  in  number ;  eight  in  m)nt^  and 
eight  behind,  arranged  in  this  form — 


The  two  niches  beside  the  doorway  contained  the  statues 
of  M.  Agrippa  •  and  Augustus. 

That  the  body  of  the  Botonda  itself  is  of  earlier  erection 
than  the  portico, — ^that  it  was  built  for  a  Thermal  Hall, 
Caldarium,  Tepidarium,  Vestibule,  or  something  belonging 
to  the  Pttbhc  Baths  of  Agrippa, — and  that  the  portico  was 
afterwards  added  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  temple — 
antiquaries  seem  at  last  to  have  generally  agreed.  We 
observed,  that  the  briok  cornice  of  the  Botonda  is  continued 
quite  round  the  body  of  the  building;  and  it  woidd  un- 
doubtedly have  been  broken  off  where  the  Portico  com- 
menced, if  that  had  formed  a  part  of  the  original  plan. 

Beautifiil  as  the  Pantheon  is,  it  is  not  what  it  was. 
During  eighteen  centiudes  it  has  suffered  from  the  dilapida- 
tions of  time,  and  the  cupidity  of  barbarians.    The  seven 

*  The  only  statue  extant  of  M.  Agrippa,  which  is  now  at  the  Palazzo 
Orimani  at  Venice,  is  believed  to  have  been  this  identical  statae. 
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f  teps  which  elevated  it  above  the  level  of  ancient  Borne, 
are  buried  beneath  the  modem  pavement.  Its  Botonda  ia 
blackened  and  decayed ;  its  leaden  dome^  overlooked  by  ihe 
modem  cupolas  of  every  neighbouring  church,  boasts  no 
imposing  loftiness  of  elevation;  the  plates  of  "glittering 
bronze*'  that  once  covered  it  have  been  torn  away;  the 
marble  statues,  the  bassi  relievi,  the  brazen  columns,  have 
disappeared;  its  ornaments  have  vanished;  its  granite 
columns  have  lost  their  lustre,  and  its  marble  capitals  their 
purity;  all  looks  dark  and  neglected,  and  its  splendour  is 
gone  for  ever.  Time  has  robbed  it  of  the  gloss  and  polish 
that  can  cheat  the  eye  and  trick  the  senses,  or  varnish  over 
faults  of  taste  with  richness  of  decoration.  Yet,  under  every 
disadvantage,  it  is  stiU  beautiful — pre-eminently  beautiful. 
No  eye  can  rest  on  the  noble  simplicity  of  that  matchless 
portico  without  admiration,  and  without  feeUng  what  is  so 
rarely  felt,  that  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  desire,  nothing 
committed  to  rectify.  In  viewing  it,  the  eye  does  not  feel 
that  restless  wish  to  remove  one  thing,  to  add  another,  to 
alter,  to  improve,  that  so  often  haunts  it  in  looking  even  at 
fine  buildings.  It  rests  upon  it  vdth  the  J^ilness  of  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  the  pure  and  perfect  architecture,  the  greatness 
of  design,  the  harmony,  the  simplicity,  and  the  imposing 
majesty  of  the  whole,  that  command  our  never-satiated 
admiration,  our  approbation,  and  our  praise.  Its  beauty 
is  of  that  sort,  which,  while  the  fabric  stands,  time  has  no 
power  to  destroy. 

Can  we  say  the  same  of  St.  Peter's? 

But  we  linger  too  long  at  the  threshold;  let  us  pass  through 
its  open  gates  of  ancient  bronze,  and  enter  the  temple.  How 
beautiful  the  proportions,  how  perfect  the  symmetry,  how 
noble  the  design !  The  eye  takes  in  at  once  the  whole 
msgesty  of  its  magic  circle,  glances  over  the  lofty  columns  of 
ancient  marble  that  divide  its  parts,  and,  rising  finom  the  varie- 
gated pavement  on  which  we  tread,  rests  on  that  swelling 
dome  whose  top  is  open  to  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  through 
which  the  Hght  seems  to  descend  uninterrupted  in  its  purest 
lay  from  heaven.* 

Who  does  not  experience  an  elevation  of  soul  in  this 

*  The  Pantheon  is  132  feet  in  height;  the  same  in  diameter;  and 
S96  feet  in  circumf^erence. 
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ancienl  temple  ot  the  gods  ?  "Who  does  not  feel,  that  man  who 
formed  it,  is  allied  to  the  divinity  whom  he  here  adores,  and 
whose  presence  still  seems  to  fill  it  ?    Be  it 

"Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord," 
it  is  stiU  the  same ;  the  one,  great,  and  only  God,  that  inha- 
biteth  eternity. 

How  the  long^rotracted  dispute  about  the  god  or  gods 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated  erer  arose  among  the  antiquaries, 
or  why  it  is  continued,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  since 
Pliny,  who  must  know  more  about  it  than  they  do,  expressly 
says  it  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  *  If,  there- 
fore, it  was  ever  destined  by  the  adulation  of  Agrippa  to  the 
sole  glory  of  Augustus,  the  honour  must  have  been  declined 
by  his  modesty  or  piety.  |  The  name,  the  form,  tradition, 
or  some  other  cause,  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  belief  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  all  the  gods  of  antiquity  j 
but  of  this  there  is  no  proof;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
known  principles  of  pagan  religion,  which  forbade  a  temple 
to  be  dedicated  to  more  than  one  divinity ;  J  and  enjoined, 
that  even  when  vowed  to  two,  as  in  the  case  of  Virtue  and 
Honour,  Venus  and  Eome,  Isis  and  Serapis,  &c.  a  double 
temple  should  be  raised,  and  one  altar  serve  for  their  united 
worship.  There  was  indeed  one  species  of  temple,  a  Delu^ 
hrum,  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of  several 
deities  at  once;  and  thus,  though  a  temple  could  only 
be  dedicated  to  one  god§  it  might  contain  small  JEdicolcBy 
or  chapels,  for  the  worship  of  others ;  as  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  CapitoHnus,  although  dedicated  to  himself  alone, 
contained  the  JEdicolae  of  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  the  Altar 
<>f  Terminus  ;||  just  as  Eoman  Catholic  churches  are  dedi- 

*  Jupiter  Ultor,  the  designation  of  the  god,  was  obviously  given  ia 
allusion  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  which,  as  an  ingenious  friend  once 
observed  to  me,  was  the  only  naval  engagement  that  ever  decided  the 
fate  of  an  empire.  It  was,  in  another  point  of  view,  a  memorable  battle, 
if,  as  Tacitus  affirms,  Bome  after  that  victory  never  produced  a  single 
great  genius. 

t  Dio  Cagsius,  lib.  liii.  cap.  22. 

$  Vide  Plutarch — Life  of  Marcellus. 

§  We  hear  of  one  temple,  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  being  dedicated 
to  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Proserpine.— Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.  How 
this  was  reconciled  to  Pagan  etiquette  is  not  explained. 

11  Vide  Livy,  lib.  iii.  cap.  15,  and  lib.  vi.  eap.  4.  Pionys.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  61. 
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caled  to  the  Yirgin,  or  some  particular  saint,  but  have  smaii 
side  chapels  appropriated  to  others.  Indeed,  the  recesses  and 
iiiehes  around  the  Pantheon,  which  are  now  sanctified  in  this 
way  are  similar  in  form,  though  inferior  in  magnitude,  to  the 
great  one  fronting  the  door,  where  the  image  of  Jupiter 
must  have  stood,  and  the  High  Altar  now  appears,  and 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  formerly  the  JEldicola  of 
pagan  gods. 

If  the  antiquaries  had  been  left  to  themselves  to  find  out 
to  what  deity  this  temple  belonged,  I  make  no  doubt  they 
would  have  assigned  it  to  Yesta,  fix)m  its  circular  form  and 
aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  both  of  which  were  pro- 
per to  the  temples  of  that  goddess.  Indeed,  it  is  a  favourite 
position  with  some  of  the  leading  antiquaries  of  the  present 
day,  that  such  an  opening  was  peculiar  to  her  temples  ;*  and 
they  get  over  the  difficulty  of  frnding  it  here  by  maintaining, 
that  it  was  made  when  the  Eotonda  was  intended  for  a  hidl 
of  Agrippa's  Baths,  and  that  when  converted  into  a  temple,  it 
was  closed  up  with  a  colossal  pine  cone  of  bronze,  (sunilar 
to  one  which  is  now  in  the  Belvldere  garden  in  the  Vatican) ; 
and  such  a  pine,  they  pretend,  stood  in  the  Piazza  deUa 
Eotonda  in  the  eleventh  centuir. 

Certainly;  the  name  of  a  neighbouring  church, — S.  Giuseppe 
della  Figna — seems  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  there  was 
a  pine  hereabouts ;  but  then  we  have  nothing  but  the  lively 
imagination  of  antiquaries  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  used  to  dose  up  this  orifice.  Pliny,  whose  account  of 
every  part  of  the  Pantheon  is  most  minute,  never  mentions 
it ;  and  the  pavement,  which  is  of  the  date  of  Sep.  Severus's 
reign,  has  a  drain  below  the  aperture  to  carry  off  the  rain 
water,  which,  had  it  been  closed,  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  general  opinion  on  this  head, 
these  learned  gentlemen  inculcate  one  doctrine,  which  seems 
manifestly  absurd ;  viz.  that  the  people  were  never  allowed 
to  enter  the  door  of  a  temple  and  that  priests  alone  pos- 
sessed that  privilege, 

Have  they  then  forgotten  that  the  Curia  and  the  Eostra 
were  consecrated  as  temples — ^that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the 

*  And  yet  they  might  have  found,  in  Livy's  description  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  (lib.  i.  cap.  51)  that  the  God  Terminus  could  not 
be  worshipped  without  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 

TOL.   I.  Q 
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B^iate  to  convene,  except  in  places  consecrated  as  temple 
and  that  they  fr»g[uentiy  held  their  meetings  in  the  most 
sacred  temples  of  the  gods  ?  And  granting  the  improbable 
suppositicn  that  all  the  nine  hundred  senators*  werb  priests 
— were  all  the  conspirators  leagaed  with  Catiline,  whom 
th^  tried  in  the  Temple  of  Concord — all  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, whom  they  received  in  the  Temple  of  Benona — 
all  the  Eoman  virgins,  who  learnt  their  hymns  in  the  l>emple 
of  Jupiter  Stetort--all  the  re^iciog  crowds,  who  filled  the 
temples  to  give  thanks  for  the  Victory  of  Scipio  Africanus 
over  Hannibal  J — and  all  the  weeping  suppliants,  who  burst 
open  the  doors  of  the  tem|)les  at  micbaight  to  offer  supplica* 
tiolM  and  thanks  for  the  imaginaay  snety  of  the  idolized 
Ghrmanicusll — ^were  all  these  prie^  also?  And  was  this 
magnifitcent  building,  with  its  lofty  cohmms,  its  beautifaL 
stages,  its  inlaid  walls,  aaid  its  pavement  of  the  rarest 
marbles,  never  beheld  but  by  the  eyes  of  the  priests  ? 

I  would  not  bdieve  it — ^no — ^not  if  all  the  antiquaries  in 
Eome  w««  to  swear  it  to  me.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
wilhng  to  credit  anything  in  reason,  and  by  no  means  wish 
to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  them.  It  is  certaan  that  the  Cella 
of  every  temple,  excepting  those  of  Vesta,  was  generally 
dark,  and  lighted  by  lamps  only ;  and  it  is  very  singular  that 
this,  which  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  should  have  an  aperture 
at  the  top  of  all,T  and  l^at  having  such  an  aperture,  the 
bronze  gate  abofve  the  door  should  be  perforated,  since  it 
could  neith^  be  necessary  for  light  or  ventilation. 

But  these  inconsistencies  I  leave  to  be  cleared  up  by 

•  They  were  reduced  by  AngasttiB  ftx)in  nine  to  Ax  hnndred. 

+  Livy,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  36. 

i  Livy,  lib.  xxx.  cap,  40.  At  chap.  17  of  the  same  book  Livy  men- 
tioDS,  that  the  PFAtor  decreed  that  the  temples  should  be  opened,  and 
the  people  be  at  liberty  to  enter  them  and  return  tiianks  to  the  Gods. 

II  When  the  cry  of  "  ScUva  Homa,  Scdva  Patria,  Salvus  est  German- 
icuar  rung  even  in  the  affHghted  ears  of  the  moody  tyrant.  Vide 
Tacitus— Annals  of  Tiberius's  reign.  I  cannot  remember  the  chapter 
and  verse;  but  the  breaking  open  of  the  Temple  doors  is  mentioned  by 
the  historian  in  speaking  of  the  enthustasm  of  the  people  at  the  fake 
tidings  of  his  recovery,  before  he  describes  their  unparalleled  afiiiction 
at  his  death. 

^  If  I  am  not  much  mistidcen,  however,  Vltruvius  somewhere  says 
that  the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  an  aperture  an  the  roof. 
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abler  heads  than  mine.  In  the  meantime  I  am  growing  (for 
jne)  very  learned,  and  conseanently  very  dull ;  and,  there- 
jTore,  I  will  only  observe  that  the  original  gates  of  the  Pan- 
theon are  said  to  have  been  carried  off  by  G^enseric  during 
ihe  sack  of  lU)me  by  the  Ya^d^ls ;  but  the  present  gates 
are  also  ancient,  and  are  supposed  to  hare  been  taken  from 
49ome  other  Boman  building. 

Over  the  whole  of  th^  once  magnificent  interior  the 
marks  of  age  anc!  leglect,  and  slow  consuming  time,  are  now 
but  too  apparent.  Its  brilUanoe,  if  not  its  beauty,  has 
vanished.  The  scxilptured  silver  that  embossed  its  roof,  the 
:etatues  that  filled  i^  niches,'*  and  the  famed  Caryatides  of 
Syracusftn  bronise  ih&t  sustuned  its  atfcict  are  aU  gooB ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  less  the  remembrance  of  what  it  once  was 
ihan  the  si^ht  of  what  it  now  is,  that  touches  our  feelings 
while  we  hnger  within  its  walls.  Its  four  grand  recesses, 
leach  supported  by  two  magnificent  columns,  and  two 
pilasters  of  giaHo  antico,  aie  truly  beautiful ;  but  the  eight 
Jittle  cavities,  or  altar-places  between  them,  with  ugly  pedi- 
ments and  paltry  litUe  porphyry,  pillars  are  wretchefiy  mean, 
and  in  a  taste  v^y  unlike  the  grandeur  of  the  rest  of  the 
edifice.  Th^  date  is  ascribed  to  ^e  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus,  who  not  only  repaired  but  altered  this  noble  build* 
ing.  The  present  pavement  is  also  supposed  to  be  his ; 
indeed,  the  quantity  of  porphyry  it  contains  is  one  proof  of 
it,  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  was  a  substance,  the  use  of 
which  was  very  rare  in  the  best  ages,  but  which  gradually 
increased  as  taste  declined. 

Eighteen  centuries  have  lefb  their  traces — and,  more  than 
all,  their  dirt  behind ;  most  grievous,  indeed,  is  it  to  see  the 
filthy  state  in  which  it  is  kept ;  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to 
<x)me  in  with  an  heretical  mop,  I  should  have  a  pleasure  m 
scouring  it  at  my  own  expense,  and  almost  with  my  own 
hands ;  and  restoring  to  its  marble  columns,  and  walk,  and 
pavement  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  ancient  &esh- 
n^s  and  brilliaiicy.    It  is  inconceivable  what  a  renovation 

♦  Among  the  nnmber  of -statues  in  the  Pantheon,  was  a  Venus, 
adorned  with  earrings  made  of  a  split  pearl,— the  twin  sister  of  that 
which  Cleopatra  dissolved  and  swallowed  at  the  banquet  with  Mark 
Aatonr.    Macrob.  lib.  xi.  cap.  13. 

t  lie  work  of  the  Grecian  sculptor  Diogenes.   Vide  Pliny, 

«2 
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might  be  made  by  soap  and  water.  That  it  has  never  been 
washed  since  it  was  a  Christian  place  of  worship  is  a  lament- 
able &ct.  Eoman  Catholics  seem  to  think  that  there  is  .a 
great  sanctity  in  dirt.  The  only  attempt  towards  cleanli- 
ness that  has  been  ever  made — that  oi  whitewafihing  the 
roof,  had  better  have  been  spared. 

Behind  the  altars  that  crowd  the  princij^al  recesses,  ar6 
placed,  on  shelves,  the  busts  of  the  most  distmgoished  poets, 
artists,  and  philosophers  of  modem  Italy;  a, generous  tribute 
offered  by  tne  imaided  munificence  of  Canova  to  the  kindred 
departed  spirits  of  his  country.  But  the  littleness  of  busts, 
and  the  mmuteness  of  their  arrangement  on  shelves,  do  not 
suit  the  grandeur  of  the  character  of  this  place.  We  wish 
to  see  it  once  more  adorned  with  noble  statues — and  we 
wish,  oh,  how  vainly!  to  banish  all  the  trumpery  shrines 
that  insult,  with  their  tawdry  tinsel,  this  glonous  edifice ! 
It  may  seem  ungrateful  to  quarrel  with  the  very  instruments 
that  unquestionably  saved  it  from  destruction;  but  to  see 
the  dusty  altars,  frippery  Madonnas,  and  faded  old  artificial 
flowers  that  lumber  up  the  recesses — ^the  pasteboard  figures 
of  saints  that  fiU  the  attic  niches  above,  or  the  loathsome 
living  objects  that  crawl  about  the  marble  pave;ments  below 
— and  not  to  exclaim  against  popes,  popery,  and  priesthood 
— surpasses  human  patience ! 

I  verily  believe  these  beegars  live  here ;  for  ever  are  we 
persecuted  with  the  same  horrible  objects,  and  assailed  with 
the  same  doleful  whine  of  "  Qualche  cosa^er  Vamwre  di  DioP* 

Why  did  not  the  Erench,  who  had  no  great  respect  for 
altars,  and  never  encouraged  beggars,  clear  it  out  of  aU  these 
nuisances? 

Why  did  they  not  convert  it,  as  its  name  would 
seem  to  indicate,  into  a  temple  sacred  to  the  illustrious 
dead? 

The  taste  of  Canova  would  have  dictated  this  great  im- 
provement, which  has  been  long  and  ardently  desired.  In- 
deed, the  preservation  and  embellishment  of  the  Pantheon 
have  seemed  to  be  dear  to  every  mind  of  genius  in  every 
age.  Baphael  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  its  repair ;  so 
did  Annibal  Caracci,  and  many  other  distinguished  artists  ; 
but  it  appears  all  to  have  gone  to  the  Madonna  and  tha 
martyrs ;  to  priests  and  masses. 
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Manj  of  tbose  whose  names  reflected  lastre  upon  Modem 
Italy  in  her  proudest  days  are  interred  here. 

The  mortal  remains  oi  Baphael,  and  that  last  and  noblest 
work  of  his  genius — ^the  Transfiguration — ^were  placed  to- 
gether in  the  church  for  three  sucoessiye  days  after  his  un- 
timely death,  and  admired  and  mourned  by  thousands. 
Here,  too,  he  was  buried;  but  in  vain  I  inquired  for  his 
tomb ;  in  Tain  I  sought  it  through  the  Eotonda ;  no  traces 
of  it  met  the  eye,  nor  could  one  of  the  Italians  who  were 
present  show  me  where  it  was  to  be  found ! 

''And  what—no  monument,  inscription,  stone, 
The  yeiy  earth  that  wraps  his  grave  unknown  T 

I  returned  afterwards  to  the  Pantheon  with  a  Mend,  who 
pointed  out  to  me  the  stone  beneath  which  his  remains 
repose ;  no  tomb  has  been  raised  over  it.  His  bust,  among 
the  undistinguished  crowd,  upon  a  shelf  above  the  neigt 
bouring  altar,  is  the  only  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  in  the 
city  th^t  was  embellished  by  his  genius  and  honoured  with 
his  dust.  Beneath  it  is  inscribed  Cardinal  Bembo*s  £unoufl 
distich: 

''Ille  hie  est  Baphael,  timnit  quo  aospite  vincl 
Berum  magna  parens,  quo  moxiente  morL"  * 

It  has  been  veiy  faithMly  translated  into  Italian,  and  might 
thus  be  rendered  into  English : 

Kature,  in  life,  saw  thee  herself  outvie, 

Tet,  Baphael !  fear'd,  in  death  with  thee  to  die. 

'  The  author  was  not  aware,  until  after  the  first  edition  of  tMs  work 
was  published,  that  Pope  has  imitated  or  rather  translated  these  verses, 
without  acknowledgment,  in  his  epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  BLneller.  Pope's 
couplet  is  as  follows : 

"Living,  great  Kature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Her  works;  and,  dying,  fears  herself  to  die." 


LBTTEB  XXITL. 
Temples— EayirTmj  Temflb  o»  YEsoat— Pitdicitia  Pjl- 

TBICLA.-r-B0CCA.      DbLUL      YbBTTA^-AkA.      MaXTMA — • 

Thmplb  of  Pobtuita,  Viimis — Of  ANTONiifFs  Ajm 
Paustina — Of  Eomtjlits  ajtb^  Ebhvb — Of  Peace — • 
AifciBNT  Styles  of  BuiLDiiifGt — Double  Temple  6t 
Ventjs  and  Eome — ^Temple  ob  Moterya  Medica — ' 
Of  Yentjs  and  Cupid — Of  Vebus  Ebycina. 

Peom  the  Pantheon  I  must  now  carry  you  to  the  Temple 
of  Vesta,  for  such  is  the  name  the  aatiquaries  of  yore  were 
pleased  to  give  to  a  beautiM  Ktiie  temple  near  the  Tiber, 
and  such  is  the  name  it  still  beaow,  in  despite  of  the-  anti^ 
quaries  of  the  present  day,  who  are  now"  waging  fierce  battles 
about  the  di^rent  gods  and  goddesses  to  whom  it  might, 
oould,  or  ought  to  hare*  belonged.  The  claims  of  Phoebus 
and  Yenufl,  of  Portumnus,  God  of  1^  Port^  and  Yolupia^ 
whose  image,  treading  Yirtue  under  foot,  was  certainly  woi^ 
shipped  somteWhere  atBome — ^veiy  little  t©  the  credit  of  the 
Eomans — hdve  at  vfeioufl-  times  been  brought  forward ;  but 
atpresenttho  contest  seems  to  lie-  betw^fen  Heireules  aawf 
Yesta.  The  goddess  has  at  least  possession  in  her  Slyout,. 
and  the  defenders  pf  her  ancient  rights,  maintain  that  hers 
it  must  be,  because  it  was  circular,  and  aU  the  temples  of 
Yesta  were  circular;  and  because  it  had  windows,  and  the 
temples  of  Yesta  alone  had  windows ;  and  because  it  had  an 
aperture  at  thie  top,  and  no  othier  temple  had  an  aperture  at 
the  top.  (Now,  you  will  please  to  observe,  that  the  temple 
has- no  top  at  aH.)  The  assailants,  on  the  other  hand,  dispute, 
the  antiquity  .of  the  windows — deny  the  aperture  g.t  the  top' 
— ^bring  Phny  to  prove  that  the  Temple  of  Hercules  was 
circular  also,  and  wiat  it  stood  somewhere  hereabouts — and 
wonder  how  any  body  can  doubt  that  this  is  the  temple  of 
Hercules. 

To  the  confusion  of  these  SeracUdcs,  the  party  of  Yesta 
again  bring  weighty  testimony  to  shew  that  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  stood  in  the  Porum  Boarium — ^that  the  limits  of 
that  Porum  did  not  nearly  extend  to  this  spot ;  and  since. 
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tiier^ore,  it  is  not  the  Temple  of  Heicoles,  tliej  conceiye 
that  it  must  iadubitablj  be  that  of  Yesta. 

What,  axoid  such  contradictory  assertions,  are  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  to  belieye  ? 

"  Who  ak&ll  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 
And  aoHqiMries  doubt — like  £6  and  ^ibhyT 

Eor  my'part,  I  shall  not  "halt  between  the  two  opinions,** 
being  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  For,  as  to  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  stood 
"  somewhere  hereabouts,"  so  did  fifty  other  temples  beside; 
and,  as  to  the  Temj^e  of  Yesta,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
reason  to  beKeve  that  it  ever  stood  here  at  all ;  or,  indeed, 
that  there  ever  was  any  Temple  of  Yesta  at  Eome,  except 
the  ancient  one  originally  biult  by  Numa,  and  which  unques- 
tionably stood  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine  Hill  in  the  Forum.* 
AR  classic  authors  speak  of  the  Temple  of  Yesta,  as  if  there 
were  only  one ;  and  if  another  had  ever  been  built,  we  can- 
not doubt  such  an  event  would  have  been  recorded.  "When 
Tacitus  records  that  the  Temple  of  Yesta  was  burnt  down 
and  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  or  when  Herodiant  relates 
that  it  was  consumed  under  Commodus,  it  is  obvious  that  if 
there  had  been  more  than  one  temple,  they  would  have  par^ 
ticularized  which.  When  the  biographer  of  Heliogabalus 
relates  "the  boy  Emperor's'*  sacrilegious  irruption  into  the 
very  JPetmsX  of  Yesta,  and  robbery  of  the  supposed  PaHa- 
dium,||  he  speaks  of  the  Temple  of  Yesta,  as  if  there  was  one 
only ;  indeed,  where  should  they  find  another  Palladium  to 
preserve  in  it,  or  other  vestals  to  watch  the  sacred  imdying 
fire  that  burnt  on  her  altars  ?    When  Horace  alludes  to  a 

•  Vide  Plutarch's  Life  of  Numa  Pompilius.  Cic.  de  Divinit.  lib.i. 
cap.  45,  &c.  It  would  be  easy,  though  useless,  to  multiply  authoritiejs; 
but  thai  the  Temple  of  Vesta  was  neither  whwe  this  temple  stands, 
nor  where  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore  stands,  is  proved  by  Statins, 
who  describes  the  Temple  of  Vesta  as  standing  opposite  to  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  in  the  Roman  Forum.   Vide  de  Equo  Domit.  ver.  31  to  36. 

t  Herodian,  lib.  i.  quoted  in  Foro  Bomano,  p.  78. 

i  Lampridius  in  Vita  Heliogab.  cap.  vi — Et  in  Penum  Vestae  quod 
fiolsB  Virgines  solique  Pontifices  adeunt  irrupit  poUutus  ipse,  &c.— - 
Penua  vocatur  locus  intimus  in  aede  Vestaa  segetibus  septus,  qui  certis 
diebus  circa  Vestalia  aperitur;  ii  dies  religiosi  habentur.  Festus  in 
voce  Vestae. 

II  A  great  many  were  made,  as  similar  to  it  sm3  possible,  that  it  mi^ht 
not  be  known. 
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flood  of  the  Tiber  reaching  even  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  *  as 
a  memorable  occurrence,  it  is  also  clear  that  he  could  not 
mean  this  temple  on  the  yery  shore  of  the  river,  and  ahnost 
every  year  overflowed  by  its  waters,  but  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
in  the  Forum,  to  which,  though  a  remarkable,  it  was  by  no 
means  an  unprecedented  circumstance  that  they  should 
reach ;  for  in  ancient  times  many  more  terrible  inundations 
are  recorded;  and  not  to  multiplv  instances,  livy  relates 
that  the  Tiber  overflowed  not  only  the  Forum,  but  afl  the  low 
grounds  of  the  dty,  and  the  whole  pkin  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  twelve  times  in  one  year  ;t  and  Tacitus  records  a 
still  more  destructive  flood,  in  which  Eome  was  laid  under 
water,  and  the  people  drowned  in  the  streets. ;]:  In  modem 
ages,  too,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VII.,«a  flood  happened 
which  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Eome  to  fly  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  the  highest  of  her  hills.|| 

It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  pretty  clearly  established,  that 
there  never  was  more  than  one  temple  of  Vesta  at  Home, 
and  that  this  is  not  that  one.  Still,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
since  it  has  got  the  name  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  it  should 
keep  it;  especially  as  we  have  no  means  of  giving  it  a  better, 
ana  never  now  can  know  what  it  is. 

Be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  beautiM.  It  is  entirely  built  of 
Parian  marble,  and  its  portico  is  composed  of  a  circular 
colonnade  of  twenty  fluted  Corinthian  columns;  but  the  en- 
tablature has  long  since  disappeared;  and  though  the  FrencK 
removed  the  vile  modem  waU  that  &led  up  the  inter- 
columniation,  the  flat  coarse  tiled  roof  that  still  rests  upon 
the  graceful  capitals,  destroys  much  of  their  fine  effect. 

Within  the  colonnade,  the  small  circular  cella,  built  also 
of  marble,  is  now  converted  into  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  '^  La 
Madonna  deU*  Sole,"  (the  Virgin  of  the  Sun,)  a  curioui^ 
coincidence  with  its  reputed  ancient  worship  of  the  Virgin 

♦  TidimuB  flayam  Tiberim,  retortis 
Littore  Etrasco  violenter  undis. 
Ire  dejectiim  monumental  regis 
Templaque  Yeatsd. 

Hor.  Ub.  i.  Ode  2. 
+  A.  tJ.  564.    Vide  Livy,  lib.  xzzyiii. 
t  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  L  cap.  76. 
II  The  QuirinaL    Vide  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  CellinL 
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Goddess  of  !Pire.*  This  little  temple  is  supposed,  jfrom  its 
style,  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Domitian. 

It  stands  in  that  part  of  ancient  Borne,  which  was  called 
the  "JPidchrum  littus;'  or  "beautiful  shore"  of  the  Tiber; 
but  which  no  longer  enjoys  or  merits  that  epithet. 

Opposite  to  this  beautiM  building  stands  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  m  Ckmnedm,  built  on  the  ruins  of  scrnie  ancient 
temple  certainly,  but  of  what,  the  antiquaries  themselves  do 
not  even  pretend  to  know;  but  they  do  mow  that  it  was  not 
the  Temple  of  Pudicitia  Patricia,  as  it  is  generally  called, 
because  there  was  no  such  temple;  that  divinity  having  only 
had  a  Sacellum,  or,  at  most,  an  .^Jdicola.  (You  will  please 
to  remember  that  an  .^dicola  was  a  small  covered  place  of 
worship,  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  a  Pagan  temple 
that  a  chapel  does  to  a  Christian  church,  and  a  Sacellum 
differed  from  it  only  in  being  open.)  But  the  remains  of  the 
ruin,  entombed  within  the  mghtful  old  church  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Cosmedin,  prove  that  it  was  a  magnificent  perip- 
teral temple,  with  ei^ht  columns  in  front  like  the  Parthenon; 
and  like  that,  too,  it  must  have  had  fifteen  at  the  sides 
(counting  the  angular  one  both  ways),  because  the  interco- 
lumniations  of  the  sides  were  always  double  in  number  to 
those  of  the  front.  Few  of  these  lateral  columns  are  now 
visible,  but  six  of  the  front  columns  may  still  be  traced, 
built  up  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  two  more  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  sacristy,  to  which  it  is  well  worth  while  to  ascend, 
to  behold  the  beautiful  Composite  capitals  of  Parian  marble, 
which  are  walled  up  in  this  wretched  nolo. 

It  was  a  strange  perversity  of  taste,  that  could  barbarously 
build  up  these  noble  columns  of  the  ancient  peristyle,  and 
erect  immediately  in  front  of  them,  that  mean  little  portico 
which  now  stares  us  in  the  face  with  its  ugliness  and  de- 
formity !  Even  though  emphatically  assured  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Samt  Adrian  I.,  (one  of  those  works  I  suppose  for 
which  he  was  canonized,)  we  were  unanimously  reviling  his 

*  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  Testa  was  worshipped  both  as  the 
£arth  and  as  Fire — its  fmctifying  principle.  For  example :  Ovid,  in 
the  same  poem,  identifies  her  first  with  the  one,  then  with  the  other : 

Tellus  Testaque  nnmen  idem  est. 

Kec  tn  aliud  Yeatam  qoam  vivam  intellige  flammam. 

Fasti  vi.  ver.  460  and  291. 
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memory  for  the  deed,  and  ajpguing  on  the  propriety  of  lerel- 
ling  the  whole  hideous  fabric  of  Santa  Maria  m  Cosmedin  to 
the  ground,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  these  beautiful  remains 
of  antiquity;  when  an  old  priest,  who  was  sitting  in  a  comep, 
and  who  had  profited  by  our  conversation,  which  was  carried 
on  in  Italian,  on  account  of  two  Italians  who  wei:e  with  us, 
was  so  shocked  by  its  profaneness,  that  he  actually  cast  his 
eyes  up  to  heaven  with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  and  putting" 
1on  his  cap  in  act  to  go,  as  if  he  expected  the  roof  to  fall  down 
upon  his  head,  could  not  be  stopped  by  the  information  that 
vie  vrere  "  Lutheram  P*  which,  for  the  sake  of  our  Italiaa 
Mends,  we  dealt  out  to  him;  but  muttered,  as  he  went  down 
the  stairs,  '^Ltdheram  !  si!  e  vawiC  ttM,  giu,  giu^  giu "* 

This  hideous  church,  which  St.  Adrian  built  up,  and  which 
we  wanted  to  puU  down,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  place 
in  which  St.  Augustin  taught  i^hetoric  before  he  went  to 
Britain;  from  whence  it  is  called  the  Scuela  di  Scmt^  JgostmOf. 
and  you  are  shown  the  very  chair  he  sat  in. 

Ancient  columns  of  various  kinds  and  proportions,  taken 
from  unknown  edifices,  line  the  nave,  which  also  contains  two 
amhot^s,  or  marble  pulpits,  common  in  all  the  early  churches, 
and  an  ugly  black  image  of  the  Madonna,  with  a  Greek 
inscription;  the  vrork  of  Grreek  artists  of  the  barbarous  ageSjl* 
and  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  Madonna  in  Bome.  It 
is  related  of  this  Madonna,  that  on  a  particular  day,  when 
she  had  been  always  accustomed  to  appear  in  pubhe,  the 
priests  having  neglected  to  open  the  closet  in  which  she  was 
kept,  she  became  so  angry  at  being  left  ia  the  dark,  that  she 
burst  open  the  doors  for  herself,  in  the  middle  of  the  mass; — 
a  miracle  which  is  stOl  commemorated  as  highly  edifying. 

In  the  portico  of  this  church,  is  a  fiat,  round  slab  of  white 
marble,  with  holes  in  the  centre  for  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose, 
exactly  resembling  the  common  representations  of  the  face 
of  the  sun.    It  is  called  "  Zd  Becca  della  Verita**  and  gives 

•  "Ay!  Lutherans  truly  I  and  they'll  every  one  go  down — down — 
down^ — "  (to  the  lowest  pit.) 

t  At  that  period  the  Greeks  were  for  a  long  time  the  only  painters ; 
and  supplied  the  whole  of  Christian  Europe  witk  images  of  saints  and- 
Madonnas — to  the  manufacture  of  which,  indeed,  their  art  was  chiefly 
confined.  Thus  the  term  "Greek,"  when  applied  to  painting,  is  an 
opprobrious  epithet,  while  to  sculpture  it  is  the  highest  eulogium. 
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this  ZLame  to  the  whole  piazza.  Great  was  itr  fame  as  a 
touchstone  of  truth  among  the  Yulgar  of  Eome,  who  beheved 
— ^but  their  faith  seems  now  to  be  wavering — ^that  whoever 
put  his  hand  into  its  mouth,  and  took  a  Mae  oath^  would 
never  more  be  able  to  withdraw  it. 

This  veracious  Bocca  is  supposed  to  ^have  been  the  mouth 
of  a  common  sink,  ajid  we  j&mcied  we  eould  trace  the  marks 
worn  upon  it  by  the  constant  tread  of  feet. 

The  "  Ara  Maodma^^  the  great  altar, — sacred  to  Herculea 
for  his  victory  over  Cacua, — "consecrated,"  says  Tacitus, 
"  by  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  to  Hercules,  then  a  deity  alive 
and  on  the  earth,'* — ^included  by  Eomulua  within  the  furrow, 
dcawn  by  his  ploughshare, — and  venerated,  firom  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  period  of  Eoman  story;,  this  famous  Ara 
Maxima  is  supposed  to  have  stood  immediately  behind  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maida  in.  ChstnediMy  at  tiie  base  of  this 
angle  of  the  Palatine.* 

Sixtus  IV.  knocked  down  an  old  ruiu  here,  supposed — ^but 
it  is  mere  supposition — ^to  have  been  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 
And  near  here  was  found  the  bronze,  gilt,  and  probably  very 
ancient  statue  of  Hercules,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the^ 
Capitol ;  but  it  coidd  not  have  been  that  statue  of  Hercules 
which  was  worshipped  in  his  temple  in  the  Torum  Boariimi ; 
for  Macrobius  tells  us  it  was  veiled,  aod  this  has  its  head 
uncovered.t 

The  neighbouring  church  of  Saute  Macia  Egyzziaim  has 
been  formed  out  of  another  ancient  temple,  winch  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  call  by  its  ordinary  name,  that  of 
^ortwna  Virilisy  since  even  conjecture  has  never  hit  upon 

*  The  ancientfi  seem  to  have  had  a  remarkable  superstition  respect- 
ing Hercules,  from  which  one  might  almost  be  inclined  to  deduce  the 
origin  of  tithes,  if  their  foun<&ktion  was  not  known  in  the  Mosaic  law* 
The  CarthaginianB  were  in  the  hsibit  of  sending  a  yessel,  loaded  with 
pne-tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  land,,  every  year,  as  an  offering  to  thd 
Tyrian  Hercules;  and  it  was  by  no  means  uncommdn  amon^'^i  the 
Bomans  to  dedicate  a  tenth  of  their  possessions  to  that  i,  tu  the 
expectation  of  a  return  of  a  hundred  fold.  See  Livy,  lib.  .vi.  cap.  5, 
and  also  his  account  of  the  Ara  Maxima. 

t  Macrobius  Satumali,  lib.  ill.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  un- 
xxecessary  to  obserye  that  a  veiled  staMte  has  a  light  drapery  oyer  tho 
top  of  the  head,  fastened  under  the  chin,  but  that  the  fiEice  is  whollj 
wicorered. 
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another.  Not  that  any  body  imagines  it  really  to  be  that 
temple;  for,  on  the  contraiy,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Temple  of  Portima  Virilis  stood  in  the  Fonmi  Boarium; 
and  this,  according  to  the  antiquaries,  is  without  its  bounds. 
It  consists  of  seyen  fluted  Ionic  columns,  which  have  formed 
the  side  of  the  temple,  and  which  are  elevated  upon  a  high 
stylobata,  or  basement  of  Tiburtine  stone ;  half  sunk  in  the 
wall  that  fills  up  the  intercolumniations.  The  four  columns 
of  the  portico,  anciently  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  are  now 
concealed  by  the  end  wall  and  entrance  of  the  church.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  volutes  are  angular  in  these 
columns,  which  is  generally  considered  a  modem  innovation; 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  instance  of  it  in  the 
ancient  Ionic.  The  solidity  and  plainness  of  this  structure 
have  induced  many  to  consider  it  a  work  of  the  EepubHc;  in 
which  they  pay  that  age  no  great  compliment;  for  Winkel- 
man  calls  it  "  Upiupeggio  ditutH"  the  worst  of  all  ancient 
Boman  buildings,  u  reaUy  Bepublican,  however,  it  is  the 
most  ancient  temple  remainmg  at  Eome.  All  the  rest  are 
unquestionably  of  the  empire,  and  are  of  marble,  which  was 
never  in  use  tiU  the  age  of  Augustus.  That  it  alone  is  of 
stone,  may  therefore,  perhaps,  give  some  countenance  to  the 
belief  of  its  higher  antiquity. 

"We  next  proceeded  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
[Faustina,  sitiiated  in  that  wide  and  ruin-covered  spot,  that 
now  bears  the  name  of  the  Eoman  Forum,  although  this 
temple  stands  without  its  ancient  limits — as  I  think  I  before 
observed — only  I  can  believe  you  may  have  forgotten  it. 
That  it  is  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  the  in- 
scription on  the  firieze  proves  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  it  is  the 
only  temple  in  Eome,  except  the  Pantheon,  the  identity  of 
which  is  known  with  certainty,  because  the  only  one  on 
which  the  inscription  remains ;  but  even  with  that  inscrip- 
tion, in  legible  characters,  staring  one  in  the  face,  the  inge- 
nious heads  of  the  antiquaries  have  found  matter  of  dispute 
in  the  question  of  which  Antoninus  it  belonged  to,  whether 
Antoninus  Pius  or  Marcus  AureHus,  both  of  them  unluckily 
having  had  a  Faustina  to  wife,  and  both,  of  course,  having 
been  deified.  The  arguments  certainly  seemed  to  me  to  pro- 
ponderate  on  the  side  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  Faustina. 
But  wlule  the  question  was  arguing,  with  great  learning  and 
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length,  I  happened  to  cast  mj  eyes  from  the  beautiful  sculp- 
tured frieze  of  this  temple,  and  its  majestic  columns,  to  the 
pitiM  Triumphal  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus ;  and  the  strik- 
mg  contrast  of  the  beauty  of  the  one  with  the  meanness  of 
the  other  filled  me  with  amazement  at  the  rapid  degradation 
that  must  have  taken  place  in  the  fine  arts,  during  the 
twelve  years  only  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  Yet,  not  only 
this  temple,  but  all  the  sculpture  of  the  reign  of  the  former 
emperor,  is  extremely  fine,*  while  that  of  the  age  of  Sep- 
timius Severus  is  uniformly  execrable. 

The  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is  the  latest  fine 
specimen  of  architecture  which  remains  to  this  day.  Its 
noble  portico,  which,  though  entire,  has  evidently  suffered 
fi*om  m^y  is  composed  of  six  Corinthian  columns  of  O^llmof 
marble  in  front,  united  to  the  cella  of  the  temple, 'by  two  on 
each  side  in  depth,  in  this  manner : 

LTJ 

•   Portico   • 


A  considerable  part  of  the  solid  wall  of  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  built  of  large  square  blocks  of  stone,  fixed  together 
without  cement,  is  stiU  remaining  on  one  side.  It  has  once 
been  covered  with  slabs  of  marble,  fastened  to  the  walls 
with  pegs  of  metal,  the  vestiges  of  which  mav  be  traced. 
The  marble  frieze  of  the  portico,  beautifully  sculptured  with 
griffins,  sphinxes,  candelabras,  vases,  &c.  in  fine  preservation, 

*  The  Triumphal  Column  of  Marcus  Aurelius — the  equestrian  statue 
—the  has  reliefs  that  adorned  his  Triumphal  Arch,  now  on  the  stair- 
case at  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori — and  Uiose,  still  finer,  in  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  Villa  Albani — may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
sculpture  of  his  age — and  these  are  vety  little  inferior  to  the  best 
sculpture  of  the  times  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian. 

+  A  species  of  white  marble,  lightly  clouded  with  green,  which  is 
fouiifl,  like  many  other  sorts,  only  among  the  ruins  of  Ancient  Borne. 
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which  is  ooQtinaed  alon^  it,  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
Fo%Uctm  had  been  precisely  8iini]ar  in  its  portico,  <fec.  ia 
ihe  front ;  but  of  course  this  caonot  now  be  ascertained. 
A  flight  of  twenty-one  marble  steps  led  up  to  the  entrance 
of  tUs  temple.  It  is  one  of  the  long  line  of  liiose  which 
stood  on  the  Via  Sacra,  between  whion,  however,  and  their 
porticos,  there  must  have  been  the  area,  which  was  in  fioat 
of  'Overy  temple,  and  in  which  the  altar  of  sacrifice  was 
always  situated. 

A  little  £Eurther  on,  anodier  of  the  ancient  temples  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  supposed  to  be  the  double  temple  of  Eomulu^ 
and  Bemus,  is  transformed  into  the  church  of  the  saints 
Cosmo  and  Damiano,  brothers  and  martyrs,  who  now  hold 
it  in  partnership,  and  seem  to  have  sHpped  into  the  business 
of  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  the  original  proprietors  of  the  con- 
cern. It  is  an  old  established  house, — the  firm  only  is 
changed. 

It  does  not  present  much  to  interest.  The  first  building 
has  been  circular,  the  second  square;  but  the  ceUa  of  the 
temple  is  now  half  buried;  and  therefore  the  upper  part  of  the 
ancient  walls  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  church; 
the  pavement  being  continued  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  far  elevated  above  the 
ancient  level,  leaves  one-half  of  the  Temple  below  it.  To 
this,  now  a  subterranean  chapel  beneath  the  church,  we  were 
conducted  by  one  of  the  lay  brothers  of  the  convent,  after  he 
Jbad  performed  divers  genunexions  before  the  high  altar,  and 
lighted  a  wax  taper.  The  circular  part  is  called  the  Temple 
of  Eemus;  and  the  square  part  beyond  it,  the  Temple  of 
Eomulus.  Here  was  wimd  the  marble  plan  of  Eome,  which, 
had  formed  the  pavement  of  the  Temple,  and  the  broken 
fragments  of  which,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement,  are 
now  fixed  in  the  staircase  wall  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol. 

Having  gazed  round  at  these  dreary  vaults,  and  seen 
nothing,  I  was  for  coming  back  content;  but  our  conductor 
carried  us  "  deeper  and  deeper  still,"  to  a  dungeon  "below 
these  dungeons — conjectured  to  have  been  the  Adytum  of 
the  ancient  Temple — containing  an  altar  where  mass  is  said 
to  have  been  performed  by  the  bishops,  during  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Christians;  in  which  case,  I  think,  they  miist 
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iaeTitably  Iia^e  sustained  mflrtyrdom  from  the  dulling  dafimSy 
which  made  our  teeth  chatty  in  our  head  during  the  Ufw 
moments  we  remained. 

This  Church  contains  that  celebrated  Madonna  who 
rebuked  St.  Gregory  for  his  unpoliteness  in  not  bowing  to 
her,  by  calling  eat  to  him, ''  Qregorie,  gntare  me  nan  Mhh 
tmtdr 

At  the  door  of  this  diurch,  is  an  ancient  Boman  gate  of 
bronze.  Two  old  columns  of  Oipollim)  marble,  half  buried 
in  the  eartii,  afc  the  door-way  of  an  adjoining  oratorio,  for  a 
wonder,  are  not  even  reputed  to  be  anything  ancient,  but 
iire  acknowledged  to  .have  been  brought  from  some  unknown 
!Ek>man  ruin  in  modem  days,  and  sunk  here. 

The  Temple  of  Peace,  which,  on  pursuing  the  oourse  of 
the  Yia  Sacra,  we  next  come  to,  is  not  allowed,  by  the  anti- 
qnaries  of  the  present  day,  to  be  a  temple  at  all.  They  caa 
neither  make  it  out  to  be  a  HypoethrM,  like  the  Pantneon; 
nor  a  circular  JPeripteros,  like  the  little  Temple  of  Yesta;  nor 
a  J?ro9tylo8,  nor  a  JLm^hi-FroBlylos ;  nor  a  Dypieroe^  nor  a 
JBsettda-^hfpter&s;  nor  any  of  Yitruvius's  fourteen  orders  of 
temples,  nor  any  description  of  temple  whatsoever;  nor  can 
they  find  out  any  possibility  of  its  ever  having  had  any  of 
the  three  necessary  constituent  parts  of  a  temple — ^the  cella, 
the  portico,  and  the  area — ^not  to  mention  iJiat  it  had  windows, 
which  they  will  by  no  means  allow  to  any  temples,  except 
those  of  Yesta. 

Certainly,  its  form,  and  the  disposition  of  its  parts,  bear 
no  resemblaiice  to  any  known  temple  of  antiquity.  But  how 
few  are  those  of  wnich  the  ruins  or  the  description  have 
come  down  to  the  present  time !  Nor  did  the  ancients  bind 
themselves  so  slavishly  to  these  general  rules,  as  modem 
critics  pretend.  A  l^ousand  aberrations  from  architectural 
laws  might  be  instanced — ^and  why  should  not  the  form  of-  a 
temple  be  one  ? 

Wrnkebnan,  who  seems  never  to  question  the  identity  of 
this  ruin  with  the  Temple  of  Peace,  gives  it  as  one  instance 
of  Temples  wii^  three  naves  or  aisles,  and  mentions  Jupiter 
Capitolmus  as  another;  adding,  that  such  temples  had  always 
vaulted  roofs.*  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  had  alsof 
three  aisles. 

•  Winkelman,  Observations  sur  I'Architecture  des  Anciens,  chap,  i* 
372.  t  Pans.  Ub,  v.  cap,  10.  p.  199. 
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.  But  even  if  it  were  a  temple,  the  kntiquaries  will  not  aillow 
that  it  could  be  Yespasian's  Temple  of  reace,  because,  they 
say,  the  style  of  architecture,  and  the  clumsiness  of  the  brick* 
work,  prove  it  to  have  been  an  erection  of  a  much  later 
period;  and  because — ^which  is  a  much  more  incontrovertibld 
•reason^ — ^tha  Temple  of  ^  Peace  was  burnt  down  in  the  time  of 
Commodus.*  Yet  it  surely  must  have  been  subsequently 
rebuilt,  because,  long  after  his  reign,  it  is  spoken  of  as 
entire  ;t  nay,  I  was  confidently  assured  that  it  actually  was 
rebuilt  by  Septimius  Severus.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  remember 
the  authority  that  was  given  me  for  this  assertion,  nor  recover 
the  antiquary  that  made  it.  But  the  scanty  and  mutilated 
anoals  of  that  period  of  history  may  sufficiently  account  for 
no  record  of  its  re-erection  being  extant;  It  would  not, 
however,  have  been  spoken  of  by  a  writer  of  the  age  of 
.Constantino,  if  it  had  not  been  in  existence.  J  It  was  ruined 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  Frocopius§  speaks  of  it  as  a 
ruin  in  his  time;  it  therefore  seems  incredible  that  its  broken 
and  burnt-down  walls  should. have  been  suffered  to  stand 
close  by  the  residence  of  the  Emperors;  in  the  most  crowded 

5 art  of  the  capital,  from  the  times  of  Commodus  to  those  of 
ustinian,  a  period  of  nearly  four  centuries,  when  Bome  was 
the  focus  of  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  world.  It  is 
surely  more  probable  that  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  agaid 
destroyed,  during  the  sacks,  and  sieges,  and  battles,  and 
conflagrations,  that  preceded  the  Gk)thic  war.  At  all  eventSy 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  ruin  in  the  days  of  Procopius,  does  not 
prove  that  it  may  not  be  a  ruin  in  ours. 

To  my  humble  thinking,  therefore,  this  ruin  may  possibljr 
be  the  remains  of  the  rebuilt  temple  of  Peace ;  yet  as  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  Basilica,  and  as  the  Forum 
of  Peace,  like  every  other  forum,  must  have  had  a  Basilica^  I 

•  Herodian,  lib.  i.    Galen,  lib.  i.  1. 1. 

+  Trebellius  Pollio  (life  of  Victorina)  says,  ."Nemo  in  Temple  Pacia 
dicturus  est/'  &c.  £c.  I  am  indebted  to  Signore  Klbby  (Foro  Romano, 
p.  196)  for  this  quotation.-  That  learned  antiquary  himself,  howeTer, 
does  not  admit  that  the  Temple  of  Peace  was  ever  rebuilt,  but  supposes 
it  stood  in  ruins  from  the  days  of  Commodus  to  those  of  Justinian. 
Vide  p.  196.  Foro  Eomano. 

t  Trebellius  Pollio,  quoted  above. 

5  Procop.  De  Bell.  Got.  lib.  iy.  cap.  21. 
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i^ought  tills  might  be  it,  and  plumed  mjself  upon  the 
notion.  But  when  I  communicated  it  to  some  learned  anti- 
quaries, they  declared  that  though  the  ruin  bore  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  remains  of  a  Basilica,  it  must,  from 
the  slyle  of  the  architecture,  be  the  Basilica — ^not  of  Vespa- 
aian,  but  of  Constantine — ^who  built,  or  rather  dedicated,  a 
ma^oiflcent  Basilica,  erected  hj  Maxentius  on  the  Via  Sacra; 
and  as  this  is  on  the  Yia  Sacra,  and  looks  like  a  Basilica, 
and  a  work  of  that  age,  they  maintained  that,  sictiramente, 
it  was  the  remains  of  Constantine's  Basilica — and  they  may 
be  right.  But  we  are  often  sadly  cramped  from  want  of 
space  in  Bome ;  and  ii  this  be  the  Basilica  of  Constantine, 
where  shall  we  find  room  on  the  Via  Sacra  for  the  Forum 
and  Temple  of  Peace?*  Eor  the  said  Basilica  we  might 
perhaps  nnd  a  situation,  as  it  could  not  require  so  much 
space  as  a  whole  Forum ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  a  plausible 
conjecture,  that  this  Basilica  of  Constantine  may  be  the 
Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  which  for  many  ages  went  under 
the  name  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and  was  certainly  a 
Basilica  built  by  Constantine.  But  then  it  is  not  on  the 
Via  Sacra — and  besides,  the  antiquaries  won't  hear  of  it. 

Volumes  might,  and,  indeed,  have  been  written,  about 
these  three  clumsy  brick  vaults;  but  I  wish  to  trouble  you 
no  farther  with  them,  except  to  observe,  that,  at  all  events, 
this  building  cannot  be  Ve9pa8ian*8  Temple  of  Peace.  The 
poverty  of  the  architecture,  in  which  immensity  of  size  is 
called  in  as  a  substitute  for  grandeur  of  design — ^the  irregu- 
larity of  the  arches,  which  are  of  different  span — ^and  the 
badness  of  the  masonry,  are  perhaps  more  conclusive  argu- 
ments than  you  may  be  aware  of,  that  this  structure  is  the 
work  of  a  declining  age,  far  posterior  to  that  of  Vespasian.t 

*  The  Fomm  of  Peace  must  have  been  situated,  as  this  ruin  is,  near 
the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Bome,  and  near  the  Boman  Forum. — Sueto< 
niuB,  Yespas.  9.  says,  "  Fecit  et  nova  opera,  Templum  Pacis  Fora  proxi- 
mum."  .  Ammian.  Marcell.  couples  it  with  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Bome,  " Urbis  Templum,  Forumque  Pacis" — viz.,  the  double  temple 
of  Venus  and  Bome,  usually  called  Templum  Urbis,  and  sometimes 
Templum  Veneris  by  ancient  writers,  but  seldom  both.  Vide  Bufus 
Victor. 

f  The  beautiful  Corinthian  column  belonging  to  this  building,  now 
enicted  in  front  of  the  Church  of  S^*  Maria  Magglore,  the  soU  STurlvcr 
of  the  eij^t  which  were  here  in  the  time  of  Poggius,  may  have  fomwd 
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In  the  best  state  of  the  arts,  the  beauty  and  soUdiiy  of  tha 
mason-work  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  the  pexfec^on  of 
the  plan.  The  very  bricks  of  the  age  of  Augustus^  Nero, 
and  Titus,  are  easily  distinguishable  &om  those  of  a.  later 
period.  Brick-work  was  then  put  together  with  v«ry  little 
cement,  and  stone  walls  without  any. 

The  apu8  reticulatum,  or  reticmated  style  of  buildings 
which  was  far  the  most  beautiM  and  durable  of  any,  was  in 
general  use  towards  the  close  of  the  Eepublic,  and  during^ 
the  Augustan  age.  After  the  reigofl  of  the  twelve  Caesars^ 
it  became  more  rare,  but  was  employed  by  Hadrian  in  ahnoai 
all  his  splendid  edifices.  Afber  ms  '^eath  it  waa  scarcely 
ever  used,  aud  certainly  never  after  the  time  of  Caracalla. 

It  was  formed  of  stone,  cut  into  smaU  regulac  squares,  and 
built  in  diamond  la&diion,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  net-» 
work,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  It  wa»  always  made 
of  the  common  stone  of  the.country.  At  Bome,  we  invariably 
find  it  of  tufo;  at  Tivoh,  of  travertine.    . 

So  solid  was  the  structure,  ik&t  it  most,  have  been  a  work 
of  greater  labour  to  have  destroyed  reticulated  waUs^  than  lio 
have  erected  them.* 

:  As  a  proof  of  the  supenority  of  the  masoin^,  as  well  as 
the  architeetuce  of  the  early  period  of  the  empire,  the  mos^i 
ancient  walla  whieh  now  remain  aire  the  b^  preserved. 
The  brick  walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Csdsars,  and  the  Batha 
of  Titus,  look  aa  fresh  aa  if  they  had  been  built  yesterday; 
and  we  can  acaroely  believe  t^t  they  have  stood  nearly. 

a  part  of  the  original  structure.  Its  st^le  proves  that  it  cannot  have- 
been  the  work  of  the  age  of  Constantine;  nor  originallj  a  part  of  his 
BasiHca. 

*  Vitravias  objects  to  this  style  of  building  its  want  of  durability, 
but  experience  has  disproved  his  censure.  "  Sard.  cUMcile"  which  ia 
Italian  always  means  impossible — "Sard  difficUe,**  said  an  old  cardii]^ 
whom  I  met  the  other  day  in  his  afternoon  walk  on  the  Trinitii  de 
Monte—shsiing  his  head  at  the  broken  reticulated  walls  of  the  Romad 
villas,  which  recent  levellings  to  form  a  promenade  have  brought  to 
light,  and  which  he  was  lamenting  the  impossibility  of  removing  j 
because  without  these  "murd  antiche"  he  observed,  "the  veduta'* 
would  be  "beUissima;"  '*  ma  piit  anticapiH  forte,'*  he  added  as  he 
wa;1ked  on,  his  attendant  priests  obsequiously  echoing  back  Us  observa- 
tionS;  and  following  his  lead  in  conversation  as  closely  as  the  old  eoach 
and  black  horses,  with  the  red  trappings,  did  his  steps. 
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csghteen  centuries.  Jn  these  buildmffs,  in  tbe  Temple  of 
Yenus  beside  the  Circus  of  Sallust,  and  in  almost  every  ruin 
of  similar  date,  the  hnok,  walls  are  strengthened  and  sup- 
ported by  blind  arches,  which  at  first  sight  have  the 
appearance  of  arches,  built  up — but  are  decisive  proofs  of  the 
best  age  of  Boman  architecture.  The  buildings  of  that 
period  seem  intended  for  incalculable '  duration;  and  if' 
violence  had  n.ot  destroved  what  was  secure  against  the 
attacks  of  time,  they  would  have  been  the  admiration  of  the 
present,  9nd  of  many  a  future  age.  But  man  has  always 
been  the  destroyer  of  the  works  of  man. 

'  In  an  excavati(m>  made  in  1812,  beneath  the  ruins  deno- 
minated the  Temple  of  Peace,  some  remains  of  Eoman  houses- 
were  found,'  adorned  with  paintings,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
age  of  ^ptimius  Severus.  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon 
t&s  fact,  which  would  at  once  prove  this  building  to  be  of 
subseqti^nt  date,  and  consequently  not  Vespasian's  Temple 
of  Peace,  because  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  so  exactly 
ascertained  that  the  paintings  were  the  work  of  Severus's 
rqign. 

In  a  former  excavation,*  in  the  court  of  the  Mendieawti, 
behind  the  Temple  of  Peace,  was  discovered  the  workshop 
of  a  Boman  sculptor,  chiefly  filled  with  the  busts  and  statues  * 
o^  the  emperors,  and  their  fBumlies,  many  of  which  were  un- 
finisheid.  The  pla^  is  filled  up,  and  the  sculpture  conveyed 
to  different  museums;  but  it  must  have-  been  a  sight  almost 
similar  in  interest  to  the  shops  of  Pompeii. 

G[?he  Temple  of  Peace,  which  far  exceeded  evei^  other  both 
in  magnitude  and  magnificence,  it  is  well  known,  was 
decorated  with  the  spoik  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
indeed.  buUt  to  receive  them.  But  by  a  curious  destiny,  it 
would  seem  that  these  spoib  reverted  back  to  the  very  spot 
&om  which  they  had  been  taken.  Gtenseric,  at  his  sack  of 
Some,  carried  them  to  Africa;  Belisarius  won  them  from  him, 
and  used  tibem  to  grace  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Con- 
stantinople; and  finally  Justinian  sent  them  to  various 
Christian  churches  in  Jerusalem.f  It  is  a  very  curious 
dieumstance  that  these  were  almost  the  only  treasurer  of 

•  Made  in  ir$0. 

t  ^ide  KardiiU;  Boma  Antica,  1.  iii.  cap.  12. 
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the  Temple  of  Peace  which  were  saved  from  the  flames*  The 
invaluable  Hbrary  which  was  attached  to  it,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  burnt  with  the  building;  and  the  paintings — ^the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  masters — ^which  adorned  its 
upper  galleries,  probably  shared  the  same  fate. 

The  famous  statue  of  the  Nile,  described  by  Pliny,  with 
the  sixteen  Httle  Loves  upon  it  emblematical  of  the  sixteen 
cubits  its  waters  rise  during  the  annual  inundation,  also  stood 
here.  There  is  a  very  fine  ancient  copy  of  it  in  marble,  in 
the  statuary  magazine  of  the  Vatican.  The  original  was  of 
black  basalt. 

The  remains  of  the  double  temple  near  the  Colosseum 
answer  so  accurately  in  situation  and  plan  to  that  pointed 
out  by  historians,  and  given  by  the  medal,  of  Hadrian's 
magnificent  Temple  of  Venus  and  Eome,  that  the  most 
sceptical  seem^to  be  convinced  of  their  identity. 

Every  thing  that  Hadrian  did  was  splendid,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  his  works,  and  planned  by  him- 
self. It  stood  on  the  Via  Sacra,  (which  encircled  it  on  two 
sides,)  facing,  in  opposite  directions,  the  Colosseum  and 
Eome. 

The  peristyles  of  this  double  peripteral  temple  had  twelve 
columns  in  front,  and  twenty-two  in  depth,  of  Parian  marble, 
some  broken  remains  of  which  we  observed  among  the  ruins. 
The  whole  was  surroimded  at  a  considerable  distance  with  a 
double  colonnade,  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  three 
hundred  in  breadth,  formed  of  columns  of  Oriental  granite, 
with  bases  and  capitals  of  Parian  marble,  the  gigantic  shafts 
of  which,  broken  and  scattered,  are  strewed  around,  and  lie 
in  nimibers  near  Titus's  arch.  We  can  still  trace  the  plat- 
form where  this  magnificent  column  stood,  and  the  situation, 
and  even  the  steps,  which  led  to  the  temple. 

The  beauty  of  the  roof  we  may  yet  admire,  and  Pancy 
may  replace  the  shattered  column  and  the  fallen  capital, — 
but  can  these  eloquent  mementos  of  taste  and  magnificence 
reflect  a  lustre  on  the  memory  of  Hadrian,  when  we  reflect 
that  his  inhuman  vengeance  doomed  to  death  the  unfortunate 
artist  that  presumed  to  criticise  the  plan  of  this  temple,  and 
arraigned  the  perfection  of  a  work  of  a  tyrant? 

Better  would  it  have  been  for  ApoUodorus,  had  he,  fol- 
*  Procopius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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lowing  the  example  of  a  more  prudent  Soman  slave,  been 
wise  enough  "  not  to  have  had  more  taste  than  one  who  had 
millions  at  his  bidding." 

The  patronage  of  Hadrian  to  arts  and  letters  has  ren- 
dered his  memory  dear,  undeservedly  dear,  to  men  of  taste 
and  genius  in  every  age;  and  there  are  some,  whom  even 
historical  testimony*  cannot  convince,  that  the  fi;reat,  the 
enlightened  Hadrian,  could  be  capable  of  a  deed  of  such 
monstrous  atrocity;  yet  we  may  easilv  believe,  that  he,  who, 
with  perfidious  ingratitude,  could  deliberately  poison  the 
virtuous  wife  to  whom  he  owed  the  very  power  ne  abused, 
would  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  such  a  victim  to  his  offended 
vanity. 

The  ancient  bronze  of  this  double  temple  was  carried  off 
by  Pope  Honorius  I.  to  adorn  the  old  Church  of  St.  Peter's. 

In  a  lonely  vineyard  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  stands  the 
j^icturesque  ruin  called  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica.  Its 
form,  though  circular  without,  is  decagonal  within.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  and  is  now  stripped  of  every  ornament.  But 
the  yawning  chaams  in  its  vaulted  roof,  the  wild  weeds  that 
wave  over  it,  the  fallen  masses  that  choke  it  up,  the  total 
destruction  that  threatens,  and  the  solitude  that  surrounds 
it,  give  it  an  interest  and  a  charm  it  probably  never  could 
have  owned  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 

In  the  days  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  every  ruin  a 
temple,  this  was  called  a  temple;  when  baths  came  into 
vogue,  this  was  called  a  bath;  and  now  that  basilicas  are  all 
the  rage,  it  is  called  a  basilica.  Its  name,  however,  does,  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica — ^which 
specific  appellation  it  received,  because,  among  many  other 
statues,  a  statue  of  Minerva,  with  a  serpent  at  her  feet,t  was 
discovered  here.  Even  the  identity  of  the  goddess  has  been 
called  in  question.  "  I  don't  believe  that  statue  to  be  Minerva 
Medica,"  said  a  celebrated  antiquary  to  me  one  day,  when 
we  were  looking  at  the  plaster  cast  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  of  the  Palazzo  Luciano,  "  I  don't  believe  it.  The 
serpeiit  might  have  many  mystical  meanings,  and  I  think  I 
have  found  out  the  true  one.  It  alludes  to  the  transfozw 
mation  of  Erycthonius  into  a  serpent." 

*  IHon  mentions  the  hci, 

t  Kot  twisted  about  her  legs,  as  Fon^yth  describei. 
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Now,  I  always  tinderstood  that  the  Athenian  king  hsii 
Iserpente'  tails  instead  of  legs,  but  never  that  he  was  changed 
into  the  entire  reptile.  But  this  my  learned  friend  would 
by  no  meaiis  allow,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  contest  the 
point. 

The  statue  in  question  passed  from  the  ruined  house  of 
Giustiniani  to  the  rising  family  of  the  Buonapartes;  but  it 
has  been  transferred  ftt)m  Prince  Lucien  to  the  Pope,  and  is 
now  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  sculpture, 
for  which  there  is  no  room,  awaits  the  building  of  a  new 
gallery. 

There  is  a  fountain  of  modem  date,  made  by  the  peasants 
to  water  their  vineyards  and  their  asses;  besides  which,  the 
lower  part  of  the  ruin  is  continually  wet  with  a  copious  nar 
tural  spring.  Searching  in.  the  centre  of  it,  among  the  long 
grass  and  weeds  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  watered 
ground,  we  found  a  Carved  sort  of  basin,  about  nine  inches 
above  the  ground;  and  on  further  investigation,  discovered 
the  marble  rams*  heads  through  which  the  water  had  flowed 
out  of  this  reservoir. 

For  what  purpose  this  basin  may  have  served,  I  shafl  not 
fretend  to  say.  I  would  not  upon  any  account  insinuate 
that  it  was  a  bath,  because  the  antiquaries  say  that  it  was 
impossible;  but,  perhaps,  this  circumstance,  joined  to  its 
curved  and  circular  form,  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
Statues  found  here— which  were  favourite  ornaments  of  baths 
— ^might  tend  to  impress  vulgar  minds  with  the  notion;  not 
that  it  was  ever  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  any  of 
the  grand  ThermaB  of  Rome,  but  of  some  smaller  and  less 
sumptuous  baths,  whose  waters  were  probably  considered 
peculiarly  salubrious  and  medicinal,  as  they  were  under  the 
special  protection  of  Minerva  Medica, — ^if  Minerva  Medica 
she  be. 

It  is  by  some  wril^rs  supposed  to  have  been  a  bath,  or 
other  edmce,  belonging  to  the  villa  of  Caius  and  Lucius, 
Which  was  in  this  vicinity;  but  the  style  of  building  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  Augustan  age.  Nardini's  conjecture  is, 
in  my  opimon,  by  far  the  most  rational — that  this  building 
(whether  a  bath  or  no  bath)  formed  a  part  of  the  Palace  ot 
Licinius,  which  unquestionably  stood  here,*  for  Santa  Bibiana 
•  Vide  AiiiastasiTis,  and  Nardiaii's  Roma  Antica, 
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Ti»aa  martyred  in  it,  and  her  church,  built  upon  the  very  spot 
of  her  martyrdom,  stands  hard  by  this  mm.  It  is  evident, 
too,  that  it  has  b^en  connected  with  other  buildings,  for 
remains  of  waUs  diverging  on  either  side  of  it  are  still  visible. 
The  style  of  th^  .architecture,  and  the  comparative  coarseness 
of  the  brick-'Vrork,  betray  the  declining  period  of  the  art. 
The  form  of  the  arch  is  of  that  date.  The  best  judges  pro- 
nounce it  certamly  not  to  be  earlier  than  the  age  of  Diocle- 
tian, so  that  every  cbcumstance  tends  to  corroborate  the 
Bupposition,  that  even  if  it  were  a  bath,  it  belonged  to  the 
Palace ;0f  the  last  Pagan  Emperor. 

The  ruin  in  the  vineyard  adjoining  Santa  Croce  in  Ghieru- 
salemmte  On  tl^s  hiU,  which  was  demolished  in  order  to  build 
up  that  church,  is  caMed  the  Temple  of  Yenus  and  Gupid; 
not  that  it  bears  the  l^ud;  resemblance  to  a  temple,  out 
merely  because  a  group  of  Yeaius  and  Cupid,  now  in  the 
Yatican,  was  fomid  hese^  As  this  group,  however,  has  proved 
to  be  lihe  statue  of  SaUustia,  the.  wife  of  Alexander  Beverus^ 
with  her  scm,  under  the  igure  of  those  4^ities,  the  circum- 
stance of  Sliding  it  in  this  building  alone  forms  a  sufficient 
presumption,  that  it  was  not  that  temple,  dnce  surely  no 
mortal  woaooian*  would  presume  to  place  heir  own  image  as 
Yenus,  in  the  veiy  .sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 

In  truth,  a  few  broken  brick  walls  are  aU  that  remain  of  it; 
i>ut  the  antiquariies,  who  can  no  longer  fbid  in  it  a  temple, 
now  see  the  form  of  a  tribune,  discern  the  windows,  and 
trace  the  plan  of  a  basilica;  and  as  the  Tribunal  Sessorium, 
established  by  Claudius,  was  "somewhere  hereabouts,**  they 
suppose  these  walls  to  be  its  vestiges. 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  yhnus  Mycina,  consisting 
only  of  the  octagonal  brick  cella,  still  stand  in  the  circus  and 
garaens  df  SaUust.  Our  doubts  as  to  its  identity  are  nearly 
removed,  for  not  only  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  but  a  very 
decisive  iascription*  was  found  here;  and  the  situation  of 
this  ruin,  (beyond  the  ancient  Porta  CoUina,.  though  within 

*  It  is  as  follows : 

M.  AVRELIVS.  PACORVS 
ET.  M.  COCCKIVS.  STRATOCLES.  AEDITVl 
VENERIS.  HORTORVM.  SALVSTIANORVM 
BA&EM.  CYM.  PAA'IMENTO.  MARMORATA 

'  DEANAE.  D.  I>. 
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tbe  present  extended  walls  of  the  ci^,)  exactly  corresponds 
with  that  pointed  out  bv  Livy*  and  Oridf  for  the  Temple  of 
Yenus  Erjcina,  to  which  the  Eoman  women  annually  went 
in^  solemn  procession,  hearing  their  gifts,  and  offering  their 
supplications.  Could  this  be  that  Temple  of  Venus,  where 
CsDsar  instituted  a  cabinet  of  Natural  History? 

We  are  told  that  it  was  before  the  temple  o5P  Venus 
Genetrit,  that  he  erected  the  statue  of  his  mmous  horse 
which  had  feet  with  toes.J  It  was  before  the  same  temple 
that  he  was  seated,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate  came 
to  bring  him  decrees  of  honour  and  power,  and  he  would  not 
even  condescend  to  rise  up  to  receive  them.|| 

The  ceUa  of  this  temple  has  been  as  usual  dark,  lighl^ 
having  only  been  admitted  by  the  door.  The  brick  work  is 
evidently  that  of  an  undegenerated  age,  and,  therefore,  we 
may  conclude  it  to  be  of  the  early  period  of  the  empire. 

In  exploring  it,  we  found  some  little  secret  passages  and 
hidden  recesses  in  the  walls,  running  behind  the  great  niche 
in  which  stood  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  apparently 
intended  to  communicate  with  other  chambers  and  buildings^ 
which  wonderfully  excited  our  curiosity;  but  we  could  not 
settle  for  what  mysterious  purpose  they  had  been  designed, 
and  none  of  the  antiquaries  whom  we  have  consulted,  could 
give  us  the  smallest  Sght  upon  it. 

I  have  now  mentioned  all,  and  more  than  all  the  ruins  of 
the  Temples,  or  reputed  Temples  of  Eome,  which  are  worth 
notice.  Many  of  them,  which  consist  merely  of  decaying 
brick  walls,  I  am  far  from  thinking^  deserving  of  an  express 
visit,  or  a  particular  description.  You  will  see  them  in  your 
excursions  to  other  objects;  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  I  thought 

*  Liyy  records  its  situation  and  dedication,  lib.  zl.  cap.  24.  Another 
temple  to  Venus  Eiycina  had  previously  been  erected,  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  in  the  Capitol,  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  24. 

t  In  Fast  iii. 

I  Suet.  Caes.  61. 

li  Suet.  Cses.  78.  It  is  well  known  that  Julius  CaBsar  proclidmed 
himself  to  be  descended  from  Yenus  (see  his  oration  on  the  death  of 
his  aunt  Julia,  in  Suetonius),  thereby  perhaps  artfully  suggesting  to 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  his  afiSnity  to  their  great  Trojan  founder, 
iBneas.  In  the  same  manner  Augustus  pretended  that  he  was  the  soxk 
of  Apollo,  and  that  the  god  had  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent  lor  thtt 
purpose  of  giving  him  birih«    Tide  Suet.  Augustus. 
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it  Beat  to  run  at  once  tkrough  the  few  shattered  mina  that 
constitute  the  sole  remains  of  the  magnificent  temples  of 
Ancient  Borne. 

LETTEE  XXrV. 

Ancient  Temples — ^Temple  oe  Pieit — ^Eoman  Dattghtbb 
— ^Temple  op  Janus — Temple  op  Bellona — Temple 
OF  Maes — Oeaoles — ^Pagan  Peiest — ^Eites,  &c. 

I  thought  I  had  done  with  temples,  but  there  is  one, 
though  only  a  name,  that  I  cannot  pass  over  wholly  unnoticed. 
It  is  the  Temple  of  Pietjr,  erected  by  command  of  the  Eoman 
Senate,  in  honour  of  the  daughter  who  saved  the  life  of  her 
father  when  condemned  to  perish  of  hunger,  bj  nursing  him' 
£x)m  her  bosom. 

It  was  in  the  prisons  of  the  Decemviri,  in  the  ancient 
Forttm  OUtorivmy  that  this  beautiful  and  affecting  trait  of 
filial  piety  happened.  The  prison  was  destroyed;  the  com- 
memorative Temple  sacred  to  PUial  Piety  was  erected  upon 
its  site;  and  upon  the  ruios  of  that  temple  the  Church  of 
S.  Mcola  in  Carcere  is  said  to  be  built.  In  that  church,  you 
are  made  to  look  down,  through  an  aperture  in  the  pavement, 
at  one  end  of  it,  into  a  dungeon,  in  which  you  indistinctly 
descry,  by  the  light  of  torches,  three  different  columns,  in 
three  di^rent  pkces,  which,  you  are  told,  are  remains  of 
three  different  temples,  that  all  stood  on  this  spot  (in  the 
breadth  of  the  church).  Two  of  these  columns  are  Ionic, 
and  one  Doric;  all  are  of  stone.  Of  course  they  show  you 
.  which  coliunn  was  the  Temple  of  Piety ;  but  if  you  ask  how 
th^  know  it,  they  will  marvel  much  at  your  inquisitiveness. 

1  could  have  wished  to  have  lent  myself  to  the  delusion ; 
to  have  believed  that  I  stood  upon  the  spot,  and  saw  the 
vestiges  of  the  building  consecrated  to  Filial  Piety ;  but  it 
would  not  do.  Phny,*  who  relates  the  story,  also  mentions, 
that  the  temple  was  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Theatre 
of  MarceUus ;  therefore,  it  \»  impossible  that  any  trace  can 
now  remain  of  what  was  removed  before  his  time. 

According  to  Pliny's  narration,  it  was  an  aged  woman, 
whose  life  was  suistained  by  the  piety  of  her  child ;  and  thus 
the  maternal  bosom  which  had  reared  her  in  her  infiincy^ 

*  Plin.  Kat.  Hist.  lib.  viL  cap.  36^ 
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drew  its  nourishineiit  from  hers  in  the  close  of  life.  The 
daughter  was  the  nurse  of  the  mother. 

Yet  both  in  popular  tradition  and  in  painting,  the  Oarita 
Bomcma  is  always  represented  to  have  been  a  mther  nursed 
by  his  child ;  but  probably  she  has  be«i  confounded  by  com- 
mon fame  with  the  Grecian  Daughter,  who  by  a  similar  act 
«aTed  her  father's  hfe. 

In  the  JEbrwm  Olkormm,  besides  this  Temple  of  Piety,  the 
Temple  of  Hope,  of  Juno  Sospita,*  and  a  great  many  more, 
there  was  a  temple  to  Janus,  originally  built  by.  Caius 
Diullius,  the  iSrst  Koman  who  ever  obtained  a  naval  triumph, 
and  rebuilt  by  TRberius.f  This  must  not  "be  confounded 
with  the  ancient  Temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa  forty 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
43treet  called  Argiletus,J  the  doors  of  which  were  always 
topen  in  war  and  shut  in  peace.  || 

But  to  go  through  the  long  catalogue  of  vianished  temples 
that  once  adorned  Bome,^  would  indeed  be  an  exidLess  and 

•  IiVy,'D/ec.  iii.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  62. 

t  Tacitus,  Aim.  lib/  ii.  oatp;  41. 
'  i^Adin/iinHtn  ArffUetunK  Idvy, lib.  Leap.  8.-^Ser7ii]s;also  (Ma,  lib. 
vii.  ver,  607)  states,  that  Numa's  Temple  of  Janus  was  at  the  end  of  the 
Argiletus,  and  near  the  Theatre  of  Marcdlus,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sidered as  two  temples,  from  both  &ees  of  Janus  being  worshipped. — 
Ovid  says  (Fasti,  lil).  i.  ver.  263,  264),  *'  Templa  Jani  juncta  foris."  It 
Is  obvious,  then,  that  the  anciait  Temple  of  Janus  was  mot  in,  bat 
'near  to  the  Forum.  Yet-Kibby  ttffirms.  (Foro  Romano,  p.  170),  in 
•defiance  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  Ovid,  and  Servius,  who  distinctly  prove  the 
existence  of  two  Temi^les  of  Janus,  neither  of  which  were  in  the  Soman 
Ponim,  that  a  little  bronze  iBdicola,  large  enough  to  contain  the  double- 
faced  statue  of  Janus,  which  in  the  time  of  Procopius  stood  in  the  Roman 
'19'orum,  and  which  is  never  zaentioned  till  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  Ihe  Temple  6uilt  by  If  uma^  aad  the  only  Temple  of 
Janus  in  Rome  ! 

.  11  Livy.  Hb.  i.  cap.  1^.  It  is  probable  that  the  gates  of  every  Temple 
of  Janus  were  shut  in  peace;  but  when  that  rare  event  occurred,  it  is 
of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Janus  alone  that  the  Roman  historians  speak. 
Suet.  Aug.  22.     "  Templum  Jani  tO"  cUitBsU"  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

^  Their  number,  however,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerate^ 
for  PanvinuB,  in  his  minute  catalogue  of  the  buildings  in  Rome,  enuma* 
jrates  only  171  Temples  and  .^es.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  was,  that  a  Terwplvm  was  not  only,  like  the  JEdes,  dedicated  to 
sdme  God,  but  was  also  consecrated  by  the  Augurs.  The  iOdeil^ 
including  the  ^dicolse^  Sacella,  &c  wereimcoiDBectated. 
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tmprofitable  ta&k.  There  are  perhajps  a  few  so  memdrabld 
for  their  fame  in  history,  that  their  very  sites  are  worth 
pointing*  out,  although  not  a  stone  of  them  remains.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  in  tho 
Circus  Elaminius,  which  stood  anciently  without  the  Plar 
minian  gate,  aLldiough  its  site  is  now  covered  with  the  most 
populous  part  of  modem  Eome.  Here  the  Senate  convened 
to  meet  the  victorious  consuls  who  demanded  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  and  decide  upon  their  claims.  Here  foreign 
ambassadors  were  received  from  states  at  war  with  the 
Bomans  ;*  and  from  the  Oolumna  Belliea  in  front  of  this 
temple,  the  consul  threw  the  arrow  of  war  towards  that 
country  against  which  hostilities  were  proclaimed.t 

The  priests  of  Bellona,  like  the  modem  frantic  Dervishes 
of  the  East,  threw  themselves  into  aU  sorts  of  contortions^ 
cutting  themselves  with  knives,  howling,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  fiikttmg  into  fits  of  frenzy.  They  were  called 
MmaHci;X  and  ^  brok«L  words  they  utt!^d  in  their 
transports  passed  for  oracles  of  the  Goddess. 

Talking  of  oractes,  which  we  were  doing  not  long  ago  with 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Eoman  antiquaries  of  the  day,  I 
was  surprised  to  find,  that  he  treated  with  most  unmeasured 
6com  the  belief  that  there  ever  were  any  oracles  at  Borne  or  the 
neighbourhood,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  Italy ;  and  asserted, 
that  they  were  exclusively  confined  to  Greece.  I  should 
never  have  doubted  his  docfferine,  had  I  not  happened  to 
remember  that  Suetonius  (which  I  had  just  been  reading) 
mentions  the  circumstance  of  Domitian's  consulting  the 
Oracle  of  Eortune  at  Prseneste;  and  that  the  same  author 
plates,  that  Tiberius*  attempted  to  suj^ress  all  tljie  oracles  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  but  was  terrified  from  his 
purpose  by  the  manifestations  of  divine  displeasure  in  the 

*  A  Temple  of  Apollo  without  the  city  was  also  occasionally  used  for 
this  purpose. 

t  Ovid.  Fast.  6. 

X  The  priests  of  Baal  seem  to  have  resembled  these  ancient  and 
modem  &naties  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  world,— the  priests  of 
Bellona>  and  the  Dervishes :  for  we  are  told  in  the  Bible,  **  they  leaped 
upon  the  altar  and  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner 
with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed  out  upon  them."  It  ia 
curious  to  remark  the  same  tricka  and  cheats^  in  countriei^  ages,  and 
religions,  so  widely  different^ 
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Oracles  of  PraeneBte.  I  might  have  remembered,  too,  that 
the  Yaticaa  waa  the  seat  of  an  oracle,*  and  that  in  many  of 
the  poets  there  are  a  thousand  other  proofs  of  oracles 
besides ;  but  these  are  sufficient,  and  abundantly  prove  that 
my  friend  the  antiquary  was  no  great  oracle  himself. 

As  the  Temple  of  Bellona  Btood.  without  the  northern 
gate  (the  Porta  Mamima),  that  of  Mars  was  without  the 
southern  gate  of  the  city  (the  Porta  Oapena).i  Thus  Eome, 
on  either  approach,  was  guarded  by  the  masculine  or  femi- 
nine deity  of  wdT ;  and  the  ambassador  of  the  state  which 
might  meditate,  or  the  enemy  which  might  advance  to  com- 
mit hostilities,  was  taught  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the 
martial  gods,  and  the  martial  people  they  protected. 

A  procession  of  the  Boman  Knights  on  horseback  annually 
took  place,  from  this  Temple  to  the  Capitol,  on  the  15th  of 
July,  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  fought  for  the 
Bomans  on  that  d^  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillus. 

The  priests  of  Mars  were  scarcely  more  tranquil  than 
those  of  Bellona.  They  were  named  Salii,  from  their 
dancing  or  leaping ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March  used  to  go 
through  the  streets  of  Bome  in  a  sort  of  Pyrrhic  dance^ 
bearing  the  AncUia,  or  twelve  sacred  shields,  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  god,  and  fell  from  heaven,  J  and  the  rest 
were  made  in  imitation  of  it,  lest  so  invaluable  a  treasure 
should  be  stolen. 

The  rites  of  religion  among  the  ancients,  it  must  be  owned, 
were  sufficiently  obstreperous;  whether  we  look  to  these 

*GelLxvi.  17. 

t  There  is  a  tradition,  that  the  little  Church  of  Dotnine  quo  VadU, 
flometimes  called  Santa  Maria  deUe  P<dme,  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Mars  (exU-a  muroa),  and  receiyed  that  name  from  a  grove  of 
palm-trees,  which  are  supposed  to  have  surrounded  it.  Bat  it  was  la 
memory  of  the  Christian,  not  the  Pagan  palms,  that  the  church  received 
its  title.  An  inscription  found  in  the  Vigna  Nari  (and  reported  by 
Yenuti),  is  supposed  to  prove  that  the  Temple  of  Mars,  stood  there, 
because  that  Temple  is  thought  to  have  been  exactly  a  mile  from  the^ 
ancient  Porta  Capena  (which  was  between  the  little  Churches  of  S. 
Neroe  and  S.  Cesareo),  and  because  the  ancient  mile-stone  on  the  Via 
Appia,  marked  No.  1,  now  on  the  balustrade  of  the  Piazza  of  the 
Capitol,  was  found  in  the  same  vineyard.  I  should  have  looked  for  thai 
temple  nearer  to  Rome. 

X  Plutarch's  Life  of  Kuma  Pompilius. 
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already  named,  to  the  lioentious  orgies  of  Bacchus,  the  wild 
feats  of  the  LwpereaUa,  or  the  horrible  din  with  which, 
at  the  festivals  of  Cjbele,  the  Chnfbawtes  renewed  and 
commemorated  that  sacred  uproar  that  saved  the  infant 
Jupiter  from  being  devoured  by  his  father  ;*  we  shall  find 
that  noise  constituted  their  essence. 

It  would  be  well  if  this  were  all.  Paganism  has  been 
called  a  mild  and  cheerful,  if  not  a  pure  and  moral  fiedth ;  yet 
were  its  rites  stained  with  blood,  and  not  the  blood  of  brutes 
only,  but  of  men.  To  Mania,  the  mother  of  the  Lares,t  boys 
were  annually  offered  up ;  and  though  this  horrible  rite  was 
fl^lished  by  Junius  Brutus,  it  would  appear  that  human 
victims  were  habitually  sacrificed,  even  at  a  far  later  period,^ 
as  we  have  already  seen  they  occasionally  were.§ 

Christianitv  is  the  only  religion  (for  Mahometanism  is  but 
a  plagiarism  m>m  it)  that  is,  or  ever  has  been,  free  from  this 
foul  stain,  and  that  does  not  enforce  the  crime  of  murder  as 
a  religious  dutv ;  a  proof  in  itself  sufficient  of  its  divine 
ori^,  and  not  less  si^ng,  than  that  it  is  the  only  religion 
which  announces  one  God. 

It  may  afford  a  usefril  lesson  to  the  proud  presumption  of 
human  reason,  to  see  man,  whether  left  to  the  untutored 
dictates  of  his  own  mind,  or  enlightened  by  the  most  refined 
plnlosophy,  alike  seeking  to  win  the  favour  of  the  gods  or 
avert  tneir  vengeance,  by  spilling  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  When  we  behold  rehgioua  murders  extending 
through  times  and  nations  the  most  remote, — from  the 
philosophic  Bomans,  theluxunous  Carthaginians,  the  British 

*  I  need  hardly  observe,  that,  like  most  of  the  Pagan  fictions,  this  is 
allegorical ;  that  Satom  devouring  his  children  only  typifies  time  swal< 
lowing  up  years. 

t  The  I^res  and  the  Penates  are  often  confounded  together  as  the 
same  household  gods,  though  essentially  different.  The  latter  were  of 
divine,  the  former  of  human  origin.  The  latter  were  worshipped  in  the 
most  retired  and  innermost  parts  of  the  house;  the  former  which  were 
the  spirits  of  their  ancestors^  were  set  out  in  public  view,  4md 
guarded  the  domestic  hearth. 

There  were  public  Penates  and  public  Lares,  to  which  little  Temples, 
or  JEdicolm,  were  erected  by  the  waysides,  and  worshipped  by  the 
passing  traveller. 

X  Macrobius,  Sat  i.  7. 
•  %  Tide  Letter  zzi 
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Druids,  and  the  Eastern  idolaters,  to  the  timid  Hindoos,  thei 
savage  American  Indians,  the  brutal  A&icans,  and  the  sociai 
South-Sea  Islanders, — ^we  may  indeed  bless  that  divine  faith, 
which  not  only  opened  to  men  the  gates  of  heaven,  but  would, 
if  its  divine  precepts  were  followed,  make  a  heaven  of  earth. 

Human  sacrifices  to  the  gods  were  not  of  long  contiQuaace, 
nor  of  frequent  occurrence  at  Eome ;  but  even  during  her 
brightest  days,  they  were  incessantly  offered  up  to  men. 
I  need  not  resort  to  the  bloody  annals  of  the  empire ;  the* 
carnage  of  Marius  and  of  Sylla,  and  even  of  the  hypocritically  = 
h]imane  Augustus,  are  dreadM  and  incontestable  proofe, 
that  while  one  or  two  victims  were  thought  adequate  tat. 
propitiate  the  wrath  of  offended  deities,  thousands  were  in- 
sufficient to  appease  the  hatred  and  revenge  of  man.* 

Even  the  sacred  fanes  of  religion,  and  the  holy  altars  of 
the  gods,  were  the  scene,  and  sometunes  the  pretext,  of  the^s. 
wrath  ^d  crueltv  of  man.    It  was  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona 
ihat  Sylla  assembled  the  Senate,  and  coolly  harangued  them,  . 
-vfhile  the  dying  cries  of  six  thousand  of  his  unfortunate ', 
victims,  slaughtered  by  his  command  in  the  adjoining*  Circus/ 
Haminius,  rang  in  their  ears.    As  if  this  were  not  sufficient 
to  glut  his  vengeance,  this  monster  massaened  twelve  litou-^ 
sand  more  ob  Prseneste.f    Augustus  caused  three  hundred, 
or,  acoordiag  to  oiiier:  aecdunts,  four  hundred;]:  Boman  Sena- 
tors and  Kiu^hts  to  be  slain  before  the  altar  of  Julius  Cadsar, 
on  the  ides  of  March.    Yet  even  the  atrociDus  massacre  of 
this  multitude  of  brave  men,  whose  only  crmus  was  that  of 
having  borne  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  oountry's  freedom, 
did  not  stain  his  memory  with  more  infemy,  than  the  treache- 
rous and  inhuman  murder  of  one — ^fche  best  and  greatest  of 
the  Eomans — ^the  glory  of  that,  and  the  light  of  every  sue- 
ceediug  age — ^the  source  of  his  own  power,  the  dupe  of  his 
fsdse  professions,  and  the  victim  of  his  base  ingratitude. 

I  know  not  how  the  memory  of  that  man  has  escaped 
execration,  who  murdered  Cicero  to  propitiate  Antony.  § 

*  Yirgil  notices  the  slaughter  of  the  captives  of  war  at  the  funeral 
pile  of  Pallas,  afi  a  matter  of  course.-    Mxl  lib.  zu  ver..  81, 

t  Plutarch— Life  of  Sylla. 

t  Suetonius — Life  of  Augustus,  15,  Dion. 

§  The  crimes  of  Augustus  seem  to  be  forgotten  by  posterity.  Sue- 
tonius relates  (27),  that  "when  the  two  other  Triumvirs  implored  hip 
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LETTER  XXT. 
The  CiEcrs,  ahd  Cieous  G^ames. 

The  most  ancient,  and  indeed  the  only  sports  tbftt  were 
legalized  in  Some  daring  the  period  of  the  republic,  were 
the  Circus  Gtoues,  which  are  oj  some  supposed  to  be  of 
Etruscan,*  hj  others  of  Greek  origiu.  But  the  Greeks  had 
no  Circuses.  The  Sij[fpodromu8y  in  which  their  chariot  races 
were  run  at  the  Olympic  Gbmes,  differed  from  the  Circu» 
both  in  form  ai^d  plan,t  and  approached  more  to  the  nature 
of  a  race-course.  The  Stadiwn^X  which  was  used  for  foot 
races,  wrestiing,  and  other  athletic  spoits,  was  never  the 
scene  of  chariot  races,  had  no  spiata,  and  was  oyal  at  both 
ends,  whereas  the  Circus  of  the  fiomans  was  divided  longitu- 
dinally by  tine  spina^  and  was  square  at  tiie  end  from  which' 
the  cars  started,  and  oval  at  the  other. 

Though  Eomulus  gave  the  games  in  honour  of  Neptune, 
which  the  Sabines  attended,  on  the  dte  c^  what  was  after- 
wards the  Circus  Maximus,  the  building  itself  was  not 
erected  till  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua-  Priscus.  During  the 
progress  of  the  republiis,  it  was  rebuilt,  and  frequently 
enlarged,  and  always*  merited  its  xunne,  for  it  always  con- 
tinued to  be  the  greatest. 

to  show  mercy  to  the  proscribed,  he  sternly  declared  no  pardon  should 
he  given.  Seeing  a  knight  subscribe  a  paper  in  his  presence,  he  sus- 
pected him  of  evil  designs,  and  ordered  him  to  be  stabbed  before  his 
eyes.  He  eoneeived  a  similar  suspicion  against  Qallins,  a  Pnetor,  who 
came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  commanded  him  to  be  pat  to  the  torture; 
and  when  the  unfortunate  man  still  continued  to  assert  his  innoeencoy . 
he  plucked  out  his  eyes  with,  his  own  hands,  and  then  caused  him  to  bo 
killed  (15).  He  murdered  many  of  his  prisoners  taken  in  battle  in  cold 
blood  (13).  He  ordered  a  father  and  son,  taken  prisoners  at  Philippi, 
to  draw  lots  which  should  die,  or  else  fight  till  one  was  slain.  The 
fether  offered  his  life  to  save  his  son;  Augustus  ordered  him  to  be 
murdered, — ^and  at  the  same  moment  the  son  killed  himself.  He  sent 
the  head  of  Brutus  from  Philippi  to  be  thrown  at  the  base  of  Caesar's 
statue."  With  what  title  ought  the  character  of  that  man  to  be  stamped, 
against  whom  history  records  such  deeds  as  these? 

*  Horse  races,  according  to  Livy,  were  introduced  from  Thurium,  a 
jjjoxi  of  Lucania.    Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  35. 

+  Vide  the  description  in  Pauaanias,  book  n.  cap.  20— 24k 

l^Pansanias,  book  i.  cap.  19. 
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In  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  it  was  capable  of  containinp: 
150,000  spectators  ;*  in  the  time  of  Trajan  (accordmg  to 
Plinjr),  it  held  250,000 ;  and  afber  it  was  enlarged  hj  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  it  is  reported  by  Yalentinmn,  to  hare 
been  filled  by  360,000.t 

During  the  reigns  of  the  kin^,  the  Circus  Mazimus 
was  the  only  Circus  in  Borne ;  but  in  republican  times  there 
were  several. 

The  Circus  Maminius  was  built,  A.  r.  633,  by  C.  Plami- 
nius,  when  Censor; J  the  same  who  afterwards  fell  in  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Thrasymenus.  It  stood  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  without  the  ancient  Elaminian  Gate.  "Not  a 
vestige  of  it  remains  ;  but  its  site  is  marked  by  the  Palazzo 
Mattei,  and  the  surrounding  streets. 

Plays  and  dramatic  entertainments  were  represented  in 
this  Circus,  II  on  the  dedication  of  the  Temples  of  Juno  and 
Diana,  an  amusement  for  which  such  a  building  seems  to  be 
but  ill  calculated. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  court  of  the  Convent  of  San  Nicola 
Cesarini,  are  still  some  remains  of  a  small  temple,  one  of  the 
many  which  stood  in  this  Circus ;  but  the  monks,  of  course, 
will  not  admit  women,  so  that  I  have  never  seen  it ;  and,  by 
all  accoimts,  the  loss  is  not  very  great. 

The  site  of  the  (Xrcus  Affonalis  is  now  believed  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Piazza  Navona,  which  still  preserves  its 
ancient  form.  The  Agonal  Games,  in  honour  of  Janus, 
which  were  annually  celebrated  here,  in  January  and  May, 
were  unquestionably  of  high  antiquity,  and  are  even  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numa  Pompilius.  The  date  of  the 
erection  of  this  Circus  is  obscure,  but  it  must  have  been 
ancient,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Livy  *  at  an  early  period 
of  the  republic. 

The  Circus  of  Flora  was  situated  between  the  Esquiline 

^Dionysius  Haiicamassiis. 

t  It  .seems  to  have  been  enlarged  by  adding  additional  rows  of  seats 
in  its  height  or  depth,  so  that  the  figure  was  not  changed. 

t  Livy.  Contents  of  lib.  xx.  The  Via  Flaminia  is  idso  there  recorded 
to  have  been  made  by  C.  Flaminius. 

11  Livy,  lib.  xl.  cap.  51.' 

*  Livy,  lib.  xxx.  cap.  88,  mentions  that  the  Circus  Agonalis  was 
inundated  by  the  Tiber, 
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aad  yiminal  Hills;  and  it  was  said  upon  supposition,  to 
have  stood  where  the  Piazza  Barbenni  now  is;  but  ita 
exact  site  is  unknown. 

Flora  was  a  favourite  ^ddess  among  the  Eomans,  and  all 
the  people  of  Etruscan  ongin;  but  she  was  completely  slighted 
by  tiie  Greeks,  unless  we  suppose  her  to  be  identical  with 
their  Chloris. 

The  FloraUa,  or  G-ames  of  Mora,  were  exhibited  everr 
spring,  originally  on  the  last  days  of  AprQ,  and  afterwards 
on  the  1st  of  May.  The  festiyal,  still  ODserved  on  that  d^ 
among  the  common  people  of  Borne,  in  the  fields  and  tur^ 
banks,  "pranked  with  early  flowers,"  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mty,  and  particularly  at  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymph 
!%eria;  as  well  as  the  English  custom  of  dancing  round  the 
]mty-pole,  and  even  the  sports  practised  later  in  the  month, 
^t  the  Chrisikian  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  all  seem  to  be  vestiges 
4>f  the  games  of  Mora.  The  licentiousness  of  those  amuse- 
ments, indeed,  are  now  abolished.  Maidens  still  run  races 
for  ribands  or  "  smocks;"  but  naked  females  no  longer  run 
courses  before  assembled  thousands,  as  in  the  vtrtuow  days 
of  the  Boman  republic. 

We  learn,  indeed,  that  these,  and  many  other  of  the  gross 
and  infEimous  exhibitions  practised  at  these  games,  were 
suppressed,  from  respect  to  the  virtue  of  Cato,  vmo  was  once 
present  at  them,*  and  it  is  said  they  were  never  afterwards 
revived.  Bope-dancing  was  also  a  common  amusement;  and 
it  appears  that  one  species  of  it  was  introduced  at  these 
shows,  of  which  we  have  no  remains — ^that  of  elephants  danc- 
ing on  ropes.t 

The  Circus  of  Sallust  was  built  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
The  Circus  of  ISTero  (begun  by  Caligula,  and  finished  hj  Nero) 
was  built  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Sacristy  and 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  It  was  originally  intended  as  a  private 
theatre,  where  Nero  might  amuse  himself  in  running  chariot 
races  with  his  favourites;  but  he  soon  invited  the  populace 
to  witness  his  dexterity,  and  became  a  commom  competitor 
for  the  prizes.  J    After  the  conflagration  of  Eome,  he  found 

•  Sen.  Ep.  97. 

t  It  was  "a  new  kind  of  spectacle/'  brought  into  fashion  by  Galba. 
Snet.  Galba. 
:::  Tacitus,  Ann.  14. 
VOL.  I.  S 
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a  new  aimiisement.in  IxnHnirmg  the  Ghrifltiaaui  todea&  inthis 
Circus,  and  in  the  gardens  which  surrauAded  it,.itiider  the 
pretence  that  they  were  the  incendiaries — ^'naihng  idxesn 
aliTe  to  crosses,  exposing  them  to  be  deroured  by  furious 
dogs,  or  wrapped  in  comhostible  garmant^,  aad  aetonfise 
like  torches,  to  ilhuninate  the  night."* 

The  Circus  of  Hadrian  was  behind  this  M^isokum,  :aaid 
the  Circus  of  HeliogahaLas  was  near  the  Chuieh.  of  Santa 
Croce  in  GierusaLennne,  ? 

But  all  these  remain  only,  in  name.  Not  onOistoie'staiMb 
jpon  another.  Paul  III.,  that  .universal  ^destroyer  of  :Qiiti- 
quities,  removed. the  last  remains  of  the  Cir0UB:MazimttS,'A 
building  which  had  stood  through  the  BegaL,  l^e  EepubUoan^ 
the  Imperial,,  and. the  Gtothic  governments  of  Eome,  aad  waa 
finally  demolished  only  in  the  Papal.  Notwithstanding^  its 
destructiaa,  however,  the  form  and  pajrts  of  the  Cvrcus 
Maximus  (as  weU  as. of  every  other  auci»nt  Cii^cus)  are  ao 
accurately  preserved  .in  bas  rdi^,  medals,  &c.,  and  so  felly 
verified  by  the  nearly  perfect  remains  of  one  i^on  the  Via 
Appia,  tliat  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sending;yQu  arconndete 
plar  of  it,  drawn  bv  one  of  the  Boman  autiquiaries,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  ihe  Mmpue,  or  Caoal,  msij  serve  as  a 
tolerably  correct  representationof  every  ancient  Circus,,  simie 
thev  differed  only  ia  majgnitude,  not.  in  plan. 

As  the  Grames  of  the  Circus  were  sacred^to  the  godsyaitars 
and  temples  of  various  deities  were  erected  in.and  araund 
every  Circus;  and  mention  of  a  remarkable  numb^  of  these 
in  the  Circus  Haximus  is  incidentally  made  by  the  Bomaa 
historians. 

A  temple  was  erected  here  to  Venus,  br  the  fiaes  imposed 
on  the  Soman  ladies  who  were  convii^ed  of  adultery  ;tJind 
certainly  the  source  of  .the  fund  for  building  it,  gives  onano 
very  exalted  idea  of  the  virtue  of  the  Eoman  ma^esis — even 
in  the  republican  times;  aw  more  than  the  law  finmd  neces- 
sary in  the  first  era  of  the  Empire,  "  that  no  wife  or  daughter 
of  a  Eoman  Knight  should  prostitute  hersdf  for  money !"  J 
Beside  this  temj^e  of  7enus,  there  was  a  temple tto.BaGchua^ 

•  Tacitus,  Aim.  lib.  xr.  cap.  4i. 

if  Liry,  lib.  x.  cap.  31. 

t  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ii.  cap.  85. 
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Ceres,  ancl  ProBerpine,*  another  »to  Tloni,t  anot^  *to 
Hercules,  and  several  others,  all  of  which  stood  near  the 
Circus  Mazimus,  together  with  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo, 
brought  from  Carthage.;!;  The  Saeellum  of  the  Sun,  the 
Altar  of  Youth,  and  the  images,  altars,  and  SaceUa  of  a  variety 
of  deities,  were  erected  on  the  Spma  (see  the  pkn,  BB),  or 
long  narrow  ridge  round  which  the  ears  ran,  and  which 
divided  the  arena  of  the  Circus  in  its  breadth  into  twa  parte. 
It  was  crowned  with  two  Egyptian  Obelisks  (DE),  the  first 
of  which  was  placed  there  by  Augustus,  the  last  by  Con- 
stans  II. 

At  one  of  the  two  JUSeta  (CC),  which  stood  isolated  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Spina,  was  the  buried  altar  of  Census;  a 
deity,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  the  equestrian 
Neptune,  in  whose  honour  the  games  were  given;  and  to 
others,  the  God  of  Counsels,  or  Secrecy,  who  inspired  Eomulus 
with  the  project  of  carrying  off  the  Sabine  women  at  their 
first  celebration,  and  whose  altar  stood  in  a  dark  spot, 
covered  up  with  earth,  and  was  only  uncovered  when  the 
preparatory  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  in  token  that 
counsels  snould  be  secret  and  hidden.  This  altar  was  in 
every  Circus.  At  the  other  Meta,  in  the  Circus  Maximus, 
stood  the  Altar  of  Mwrcia,  the  Goddess  of  Idleness  and  Sloth, 
genially  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Venus,  that  great 
patroness  of  idleness;  and  probably  this  altar  gave  to  the 
valley  the  name  of  Vol  Mwrda^  or  Mtfrtta,  which  it  bears  to 
this  day,  although  other  accounts  say  that  it  derived  it  &om 
a  myrtle  tree  sacred  to  Venus.  The  site  and  environs  of  the 
Circus  Mazimus  are  still  called  Oirchi  by  the  people  of 
Eome. 

K  it  was  the  first  place  where  games  were  celebrated  in 
Eome,  it  was  also  the  last.  So  late  as  the  close  of  thefiffch 
century  it  was  filled,  for  the  last  time,  with  Christian  spec- 
tators,§  who  seem  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  have  abandoned 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ii  cap.  49. 

t  Tac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.    Livy,  lib.  zxxvi.  cap.  36. 

t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Romulus. 

§  About  the  year  495,  immediately  after  which  the  Circus  Games 
were  finally  abolished.  Baronius  ( Annal.  Ecclesias.)  (an  authority  I  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting)  ia  quoted  in  verification  of  the 
hd, 

^  82 
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tbese  darling  pleasnrefl,  the  inliiiTnaiiity  of  wbicli  waa  oob« 
demned  by  the  spirit  of  their  faith. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sports  of  the  Circus 
were  confined  to  chariot  races.  Horse  and  foot  races,  fights 
of  gladiators,*  wrestling,  boxing  (with  the  cffistus),  leapmg, 
ana  all  sorts  of  active  exercises,  were  exhibited  here.  jNaval 
courses  and  games  were  celebrated  in  the  close  of  the 
republic,  in  uie  Msrwus  (HH),  a  canal  sixteen  feet  m 
breadth,  with  which  Julius  CsBsar  surrounded  the  Circus 
.  Maximus ;  and  thirty-six  crocodiles  were  shown  by  .Augustus 
to  the  eyes  of  the  wondering  Bomans,  after  his  triumphant 
return  from  Egypt.f  Combats  of  wild  beasts  were  held  in 
the  Circus  Maxunus  before  the  beginning  and  before  the 
end  of  the  Empire;  in  the  days  of  Jufius  Csesar;^  and 
Carinus.§ 

This  last  prodigal  and  luxurious  Emperor  surpassed,  in 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  games  and  spectacles  he 
exhibited,  all  who  had  gone  before  him.  The  care  of  his 
predecessor,  Frobus,  had  transformed  the  Circus  into  an 
artificial  forest,  filled  with  large  trees  transplanted  by  the 
roots ;  and  its  shades  were  successively  tenanted  by  hundreds 
of  the  white-plumed  ostrich,  the  stag,  the  elk,  the  zebra,  the 
cameleopard,  and  the  majestic  elephant ;  together  with  the 
hitherto-unseen  forms  oi  the  biuky  rhinoceros,  and  the 
hijppopotamus  of  the  Nile.  The  roar  of  Indian  tigers  and 
Alncan  hyenas  resounded  through  the  glade;  the  spotted 
leopard  roamed  at  large ;  and  hundreds  of  Num  dian  lions, 
transported  from  their  burning  deserts,  and  bears  ^brought 
J&om  their  polar  snows,  were  assembled  and  slaughtered  ||  in 
this  ample  arena. 

In  the  long  intervening  period  of  the  Empire  that  had 
•elapsed  between  Caesar  and  Carinus,  the  combats  of  gladi* 
Ators  and  wild  beasts  had  generally  been  given  in  the 

*  Combats  of  gladiators  were  first  exhibited  in  Borne,  A.U.  490. — 
(Tide  Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  7.)  They  were  then,  and  continued  to  be  long 
afterwards,  exhibited  as  funeral  games  only,  perhaps  to  appease  the 
manes  of  the  dead,  instead  of  the  original  horrible  rite  of  saciifioing 
human  beings.-rYiBO.  .^n.  z.  518,  and  xi.  81,  82. 

t  Dio.  Cassius,  p.  781.  X  Suetonitu^  Life  of  Csssar,  lU 

§  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  pp;  83,  84,  86. 

11  Decline  and  fall^  vol.  it  pp.  84,  85. 
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amphitheatre  ;*  and  chariot  races,  the  proper  Circus  gam^s^ 
alone  exhibited  here. 

These  sacred  games,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  were  annually 
given  in  the  month  of  Augast,t  under  the  direction,  and 
generally  at  the  expense,  of  the  ^diles,  who  frequently 
ruined  themselves  with  the  magnificence  of  these  shows. 
CsBsar  wa»  obliged  to  sell  his  Sburtine  YiUa  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  enormous  expense  of  the  games  he  gave 
during  his  JBdileship ;  and  when  he  set  off  on  the  expedition 
into  Spain,  he  was  by  an  enormous  sum,  worse  than  nothing.^ 
He  e:uubited  a  fight  of  gladiators  in  such  numbers  as  to 
frighten  the  Senators.§  Yet  all  the  cost  he  lavished  upon 
tiiese  games,  scarcely  compensated  for  the  umbrage  he  gave 
to  the  people  by  employing  himself  in  writing  in  his  tablets 
during  their  representation.  OaBsar  well  understood  the 
value  of  time,  but  here  forgot  that  policy  demanded  its 
sacrifice. 

At  a  very  different  period,  when,  after  crossing  the 
Rubicon,  he  entered  by  force  the  city  which  he  had  won  the 
right  to  enter  five  times  in  triumph,  he  exhibited  games 
Which  might  be  called  the  frmeral  games  of  the  liberties  of 
Some — ^the  splendour  of  which  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
ardour  of  the  people  to  see  them,  a  crowd  of  plebeians, 
and  two  senators,  were  killed  in  the  press.  At  that 
time,  two  senators  publiclv '  exhibited  themselves  as  gla- 
diators ;||    and   in  more   degenerate    times,    even   women 

*  The  well-knoiviL  and  affecting  incident  of  Androcles  and  the  Lion 
IB,  however,  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Circus  Maximus. — ^Yide 
Aol.  Oell.  Noct>Att.7. 

t  The  Congoaliay  Ludi  CamuaUs,  or  games  sacred  to  Consos,  the 
god  whose  hidden  altar  was  in  eveiy  circus,  took  place  in  August.  The 
Ludi  Magni,  sacred  to  the  great  gods,  Jnpiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva, 
were  celebrated  in  September.  The  Secular  games  were  only  given 
imce  in  a  century,  or  110  ^fcars,  and  not  regularly  even  then.  They 
were  for  the  safety  of  the  £^pire,  and  were  in  honour  of  ApoUo  and 
Diana. 

t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Julius  Caesar.  And  yet,  during  his  first  consul- 
ship, he  had  stolen  30001b.  weight  of  gold  out  of  the  Capitol,  and 
replaced  it  with  the  same  quantity  of  gilt  brass.  —  Suetonius,  J. 
Cttsar,  64. 

§  Suetonius,  J.  Geesar,  10. 

H  Tacitus,  Ann.  zv..  82. 
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!>{'  rank  fought  like  oomaaoL  gladktors   in   the   ai&phi* 
theatre.* 

Prerious  to  the  game,  the  grand  prooession  of  the  images 
of  the  gods,  drawn  in  the  iMnta^  or  sacred  car,  took  place; 
and  in  later  times,  the  statues  of  the  Smpeiors  were  Dome 
along  with  them.  The  caTaieade  of  the  chaviots  and  horses 
destined  for  the  sports,  formed  the*  I*omp»  OiroerwU^  saered 
i»  Apollo. 

The  signal  for  oommendxi^'tle  games  was  gir^x  by  the 
Emperor.  It  is  rdated^  that  onee  when  the  people  were 
esctrem^jr  clamoroos  from  the-delay,  Nero,  who  was  at  table, 
hastily  threw  his  na^cin  out  of  the  bakonyof  the  Imperial 
Palace,  into  the  Circus  below,aiidthatit  afterwards  becamethe 
established  signal ;  mUtere  ftwppam  wae  the  word.  It  strikes 
me,  howeTer;  that  the  allusions  to  this  signal  and  phrase 
occur  in  the  classics  at  an  eariier  period  than.  Nero's  reisn. 

The  cars  were  drawn  up  ready  to  start  in  front  of  the 
Oarceres,  or  car-houses  (NN),  and  were  confined  in  the 
same  line  b^  a  rope  held  by  two  statues  of  Mercuir  (pro- 
bably Termmi),  which  was  withdrawn  on  the  signal  being 
given.  A  furrow  filled  with  white  dialk,  called  alba  linea^ 
was  the  line  of  victory — the  la«t  line.  Horace  makes  a 
beautiM  aUusion  to  thiis,  when  he  says, ''  Mors  f^^^ima  Imea 
lerum  est."t 

'  The  Awri^m^  or  charioteers,  were  divided  into  four  per- 
manent and  contending  factions,  the  distinguishing  colouzs 
of  which  were,  white,  red,  blue,  and  green. 

These  colours  are  supposed  to  l»ve  borne  some  mystic 
reference  to  the  elements-^that  white  distinguished  the  air ; 
red,  fire ;  grei^ii  the  earth ;  and  blue,  the  ocean.    They  have 

*  Sndtoiiiii&  (Domit.  4.)  Womdn  fought  as  gkdist^TS,  and  yiTgns 
ran  races  in  the  Stadiom.  ETcn  AuguBtua  made  B<>man  Knights  aot 
upon  the  stage,  and  fight  as  gladiators^  till  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
senate,  which  seemed  still  to  retain  some  portion  of  its  ancient  powor 
and  virtue.  Suet  Aug.  43.  In  Kero*s  JtajeTadia,  affed  na/^iQUu^  aa 
well  as  senators,  used  to  perform.    Suet.  Nero,  6. 

t  It  is  curious  that  th«  same  custom  preyails  in  Italy^tothisday. 
At  the  Canrival  races  in  the  Oorsoy  the  horses,  each  held  back,  by 
sevend  meny^  are  ranged  behind  a  cord  drawn  across  the  street,  which  is  • 
loosened  at  the  signal  for  starting,  and  the  poor  animals,  goaded '  l^ 
the  beating  of  the  spikes  of  steel,  and  the  gunpowder  bunilBg  OA  thair 
backs,  rush  on  with  a  madness  that  is  called  spbit*. 
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ako  beeiiisaidto  r^resent  the  fotir  seasons  of  tbe  year;  asid 
eipringy  sammer^  ana  winter,  may  indeed  be  supposed  to  be 
gteem,  red^  and  white ;  but  why  should  autumn  be  blue  P 
,  The  suppoirters  of  these  different  colours  were  called 
Paztisans — ^and  deserved  the  name,  for  they  adhered  in  their 
attachmezrt  to  the  colours,  regardObss  of  the  merits  of  the 
horses,  chajrroteers^  Sec,,  and  were  ^chOanited.  or  depressed 
as  their  colour  triumphed  or  was  defeated.  History  bears 
mournful  testimony  to  the  deadly  feuds  waged  between  the 
gFeen\and  blue  factioim  at  ConstantiDoj^e,  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  Empire.*^  IMs  permanent  attachment  to  particular 
coloun,  howeTer,.did  not  prevent'  b^^ing  fixm>  gomg  on  to 
an  immense  extent,  both  in  the  Circus  and  Amphitheatre.t 
Four  chariotB,  one  of  eyery  colour,  started  in  each  course. 
Two  new  colours,  the  gold  and  the  purple,  were  added  by 
Domitiaaa,!  and  then  six  chariots,  one  of  each  colour,  started 
aionce.  Each  course  consisted  of  sev^oi  circuits  round  the 
^^ina,  Hiese  drcuits^  were  marked  by  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  seven  eggs  (Gr.)  and  senr^i  dolphins  (F.)  from  the  two 
exlaremities  of  the  Spma,  The  dolphins^  it  is  supposed, 
were  used  aa  marks  in  honour  of .  Keptune,  the  patron  god 
of  the  game»;  and  the  eggs  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who,  as  erery  one  knows,  were  hatched  Kke.  chii^ens,  and 
W0re  the  equestrian  gods. 

T3ie  victor  of  each  course  (^msim),  or,  as  we  should  call  it, 
of  each  heat,  placed  his  car  in  the  Carceres,  or  car-houses 
(N.),  which  were  thirteen  in  number,  twelve  double,  capable 
of  containing  two  cars,  and  one  single.  For  as  a  hundred 
oars  generally  ran  in  a  day,  there  were j  consequ^itly,  twenty- 
£nne  victorious,  which  are  said  to  have  started  together  &r. 
the  last  §;rand  course;  after  which  the  victor  or  victors, 
crowned,  issued  out  of  the  Triumphal- Arch  (I.)  at  the  oval 
€«id  of  the  Circus^  bearing  his  palm  of  victory  in  hia  hand, 
and  followed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 

The  Spina  (vide  Plan,  BB.)  was  always  nearer  to  the 
oval,  and  farther  from  the  square  end  of  the  Circus,  in-order 
to  give  roonK  forthe  cars  to  start. 

'*  Procopins  De  Bell.  Got.  states  that  upmirds  of  30^00  were  mar- 
dered  in  these  affsaTB.' 

f  Suetonius,  Life  of  Domit.    Plin.  Ep*  iz« 
t  Suetonius^  Life  o^Domit.  7* 
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Sometimes  cars  with  two  horses  (Big<B),  but  more  fro^ 
quentlj  cars  of  four  abreaat  (Quadri^ai),  (for  mares  were 
preferred  to  horses  for  chariot  races,)  contended  in  the 
Circus  games.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  cars  with  six  horses^ 
or  Sejugiy  ran ;  and  I  remember  seeing  a  gem,  on  which  cars 
were  represented  with  ten  horses  abreast.  Nero,  if  I 
remember  right,  exhibited  races  of  chariots  drawn  by  four 
camels. 

In  the  Vatican  are  preserved  a  beauti&l  marble  Biga,  or 
car  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  the  statue  of  an  Awriga^  or 
charioteer,  whose  hand  bears  the  palm  of  victory.  The 
costmne  is  peculiarly  elegant;  his  tunic,  or  robe,  is  bound 
with  a  zone  formed  of  a  great  number  of  small  cordons. 
The  has  reliefs,  preserved  in  the  same  chamber  of  the 
Vatican,  and  also  at  the  Villa  Albani,*  give  a  very  lively 
representation  of  the  Circus  races.  You  see  the  varceresy 
the  8;^ma,  the  Met(Bj  the  eggs,  and  the  dolphins— little 
fluttering  Loves  sitting  on  the  horses,  and. impelling  their 
ardent  speed,  or  overtbrown  vnth  the  cars  upon  the  ground, 
and  cru^ed  beneath  their  whirling  wheels.  Such  accidents 
unfortunateljpcontinually  occurred,  thouigh  men,  not  cherubs, 
were  the  victims.  At  every  exhibition  of  Circus  games,  the 
dead  and  the  dying  were  carried  out  amidst  the  shouts  and 
exultation  of  the  victors.  Thus  the  same  character  of  cruelty 
seemed  to  pervade  every  .amusement  of  the  ancient  Bomans ; 
and  modem  nations,  humanized  by  a  purer  faith,  may 
retaliate  the  epithet  of  barbarians  on  the  masters  of  the 
world. 

It  was  astonishing  the  fondness  of  the  people  for  these 
games.  **Fanem  et  Oircenses^^\  was  the  popular  cry;  and 
they  were  content  under  the  enormities  of  any  tyrant  who 
bestowed  upon  them  abundance  of  these. 

If  the  Parisians  are  like  the  ancient  Bomans  in  nothing 
else,  they  certainly  resemble  them  in  this  passion  for  "jpowt 

One  only  of  all  the  Circuses  of  ancient  Bome  remains,  but 
it  is  in  better  preservation,  I  believe,  than  any  other  in  the 

•  *  In  the  frieze  of  the  oval  vestibule  at  the  head  of  the  stain^  and 
aim  in  some  detached  haasi  relievi  in  the  Yilla  AlbanL 

f atqne  duas  tantum  res  anzius  optat 

Panem  et  Circenses. — Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  1.  80. 
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world.  It  stands  on  the  Tia  Appia^  lieside  tbe  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  and  it  is  called  the  Circus  of  Caracalla, 
thoujeh  there  is  no  other  reason  for  believing  that  Emperor 
ever  Duilt  any  Circus  at  all,  than  that  a  meoal  of  his.  reign 
bears  a  Circus  on  its  reverse,  which  maj  just  as  probably 
commemorate  a  restoration  or  enlargement  of  the  Circus 
Mazimus,  as  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  And  even  granting 
that  he  did  build  a  Circus,  since  the  site  is  unknown,  placing 
it  here  is  purely  conjectural.  The  striking  inferiority,  too, 
in  its  structure, — ^the  coarse  clumsy  bricks,  and  the  wretched 
style  of  building — ^in  which  bits  of  stone,  tiles,  and  broken 
pieces  of  marble,  are  coarsely  plastered  together  to  form  its 
walls,  present  such  a  contrast  to  the  noble  Therma  of 
Caracalla,  f^t  we  can  scarcely  consider  it  a  work  of  the 
same  date.  It  has  been  called,  and  upon  as  slender  grounds^ 
the  Circus  of  Gkdlienus ;  and  the  meanness  of  the  structure, 
at  least,  is  more  consonant  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  arts  at 
that  period. 

But  however  unsupported  by  probability  or  evidence,  it 
has  now  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  name  of  the  Circus  of 
Caracalla ;  and  the  Circus  of  Caracalla  it  must  therefore  be 
called. 

The  walls  of  this  Circus  have  scarcely  even  been  partially 
destroyed,  and  their  circuit  is  still  entire.  Whether  its 
ancient  pavements,  or  any  remains  of  it,  are  still  to  be 
found,  I  know  not,  for  its  marshy  arena  is  now  covered  with 
grass  of  emerald  verdure;  and  when  we  last  visited  it,  a 
flock  of  sheep  were  peacefully  grazing  in  it. 

The  Spina,  though  gjrass  grown,  still  remains.  "We 
observed  that,  besides  being  nearer  to  the  oval  end,  in  order 
to  allow  room  for  the  cars  to  start  from  the  square  end ;  it 
is  also  nearer  the  lefb  than  the  right  side,  by  about  thirty 
feet,  I  should  suppose ;  the  reason  of  which  may  probably 
be,  that  some  of  the  cars  would  be  left  behind  in  rounding 
the  further  Meta,  and  consequently  less  space  be  necessaiy 
on  the  further  side. 

Beneath  the  extremity  of  the  Spina,  nearest  the  square  end, 
there  is  a  small  subterranean  cavity,  which  has  evidently 
been  the  altar-place  of  Cbnsus,  The  obelisk  now  in  the 
Piasza  Navona,  once  adorned  the  Spina  of  this  Circus.  The 
Meia,  which  were  about  twelve  feet  distant  from  the  ends  of 
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the  S^tuty  have  diflappeared;  and,  indeed,  thej  seem  to  have 
bieen  formed  of  perishable  materials;  those  in  the  Circus 
Marimus,  which  were  gilt  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  being 
of  wood.*  From  the  Msta  which  ispreserved  at  the  Villa 
Albaoiythey  seemeach  to  have  beencon^sed  of  three  cones, 
or  pyramidja. 

.  lie  triumphal  gate  through  which  the  victor  of  victors 
issued  at  the  oval  end  of  the  Circus,  is  stiU  entire;  but  there 
axe  no  remainaof  thaCarceres,  or  division.for  the  cars  atthe 
opposite  etxremity. 

These  Oarceres,  which  extended  along  the  «?AoZ«  breadth  of 
the  Circus,  according  to  the  modem  books  and  plans,t  and 
explanations,  and  antiquaries,  were  completely  filled  with  the 
twenty-five  cars  of  the  victors;  all  of  which,  they  say,  started 
together  on  one  side  of  the  Spina,  inlittlemore  tha,n ^one-half 
the  breadth  of  the  Circus,  forrthe  last  course; — in  other 
words,  that  they  could  xun  in  half  tha  space  they  filled  when 
fitanding.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  even  an  antiquary 
could  have  made  such  an.  egreepious  assertion,  if  I  had  not 
heard  it -with  my  own  ears  in  this  very  Circus. 
'  ,  Independent  of  this  absurd  paradox,  and  iu  despite  of  all 
the  antiquaries  in  the  world,  I  maintain  it  to  be  a  physical 
impossibmiy  that  twenty-five  cars,  or  even  half  that  number, 
could  have  found  room  to  staiid,..much  lesa  to  drive  abreast, 
on  one  side  of  the  Spina  of  this  Circus;  nor  is  there  a  single 
person,  of  plain  unaerstandrog,  to  whomi  I.  have  put  the 
question,  fiK)m  one  of  tha  first  mathematicians  of  tne  age, 
te  Jacob  the  groom,  who  has  not  agreed  with  me  in  this 
opinion. 

.  In.  the  Circus  Maximus,  indeed,  they  might  have  found 
room  for  this  number  to  have  run  together,  for  auythiM  I 
know  to  the  conti^ry;  but  in- this  Circus,  it  is  a  perfect 

.  It  is  computed  that  this  Cinms  could  contam  upwards  of 
20,000  spectators.  There  were  two  towers  at  the  end  where 
the  Carceres  stood,  one  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  was  intended 
for  thetrumpet^s  or  musieiazis,  and  the  other  forrthe  judges 
o£  the  race. 

»  Siietdniiis,>  Life  of  Claudina. 

t  FaiiYiDiu8,  Ludi  Ciicenses*  Biaofthini,  ibe. 
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,  A  tower  OIL  the  right  side  is  still  staadiBg;  and  there 
ape-  Bom*  remaiiiB  of  one  on  the  lefi^  not^  however,  exactly 

One  of  these^  we  may  suppose,  was  intended  for  the 
Smperarand  his  court;  asid  though  the  seat  of  these  distin* 
gmshed  personages  is  undrantood  to  have  been  in  the 
Bodiam*  where  the  vestal  Virgins^  Senators,  and  those  of 
ccmsnlarTank,  had  also  the  right  of  sitting,  Otsmtr  may  not 
h»re  chosen  to  share  the  same  seat  with  them,  and  the  tower' 
may  have  been  adopted  as  the  move  complete  dbtinction  of  a 
later  age.  The  balcony  in.  tin  Imperial  Fakoe,  firom  which 
the.  Emperor  is  said  to  have  viewed  the  games  in  the  Circus 
MaximuB,  is  a  similar  situation^  l%e  ri^t  of  sitting  on  the 
Ftthinar,  the  cou<^  appropriated  to  the  images  of  the  gods, 
was  oonfirared  upon  Junus  C®sajr,t  and  enjoyed  by  all  the 
Emperors.  Augustus,  we  are  told!,  frequently  looked  at  the 
aamesof  the  Circus  £rom  thence,  or  from  the  apartments  of 
ma  frimda  or  Freedmen.^ 

Eight  of  j^aee  in  the  Circus  was  not  conceded  to  any  of 
the  privileged  orders  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  separate 
piaoes  were  assigned  for  the  Senators;j|  and  in  the  reiffn  of 
^ero,§  theBoman  Knights  obtained  a  situaitiim  behind  them, 
but  distinct  from  the -people.  Seats  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
'Bieatre,  and  the  Fodium  of  the  Amphitheatre,  had  been 
granted  to  the  Senators  at  a  much  earlier  period;^  and  before 
the  close  of  the  repuldic,  fourteen  rows  behind  them  were 
aUotted.to.the  Equestrian  Order;** 

*  The  front  row. 

t  Suetou.  Cses.  76. 

':J:  Saeton.    August.  45.     Angustnd  exhibited  public  games  forty* 
8^fen  times.    Suet.  34. 

II  Suetonius  Claudius,  321. 

§  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xt^  cap.  82. 

■  ^  It  was  in  a.  u.  ^58,  in  the  consulate  of  Cornelius  Sdplo. 

**  In  A.  u.  686.  This  privilege  was  procured  for  them  by  a  man 
whom  Dion  (86)  calls  Roscius  Otho  Tribune,  and  Plutarch  (Life  of 
Cleero)  Marcus  Otho  Pnetor.  It  is  related  that  his  appearance  in  the 
theatlseonite  raised  «a  violent -a  tumult— a  sort  of  0.  P.  riot^between 
the  people  who  hissed  and  the  Enigbis  who  applauded  him,,  that  the 
most'Serieus consequences  were  apprehended;  when  Cicero  hastMitd  to < 
th»'  iheentn,  called  upon  the .  people  to  follow  him- 1&  tfa^  Temple  -  of* 
BidleM^and  thens,  by  the  fotce  oi  his  uApdemedxtaied  eloqiionoei;M>^ 
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Leaving  the  Circus,  we  pass  through  a  door  at  the  end^ 
where  the  OarcercB,  stood,  into  a  large  square,  enclosed  with 
high  walls,  of  the  same  date  and  construction  as  the  Circus 
itself,  which  has  evidently  been  divided  into  small  regular 
compartments,  like  stalls  of  stables,  or  small  coach-houses. 
In  the  centre  of  tins  place  stands  a  brick  building  of  a  better 
age,  which  some  antiquaries  say  was  a  temple,  and  that  they 
can  plainly  see  where  the  portico  of  six  coltimns  was  attached 
to  the  &ont,  and  where  the  steps  led  up  to  it,  and  where  the 
statue  of  the  god  stood  in  it.  1  have  long  ago  been  convinced 
that  I  have  not  antiquarian  eyes;  and  a  decisive  proof  of  it  is, 
that  I  could  see  none  of  these  things.  Other  antiquaries 
again  see,  with  equal  clearness,  that  this  was  nothing  but  a 
QircereSy  or  car-house,  and  that  the  surrounditig  walls, 
which  the  first  party  call  a  IhmenoSy  or  holy  enclosure  for 
their  temple,  were  divided  into  stalls  for  horses.  To  this  is 
rejoined  by  the  believers  in  the  temple — ^indignant  at  its 
degradation — ^that  it  is  evidentlv  a  building  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Circus;  and  who  would  build  a  Carceres  at  least  a 
hundred  years  before  a  Ci^^ifr*  They  of  the  Carceres  side, 
in  turn,  reply,  that  it  fnay  have  been  a  building  of  more 
ancient  date,  not  original! v  designed  for  the  purpose,  but  it 
must  have  been  converted  into  a  Carceres,  K>r  they  see  the 
places  for  the  cars;  at  the  same  time,  they  positively  deny 
that  it  ever  was  a  temple. 

An  acute  writer  of  our  own  country  thinks  it  was  a 
Serapeon,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Circus  was 
Caracalla's,  and  that  Serapis  was  peculiarly  the  object  of 
that  Emperor's  worship.  It  is  certain  that  the  -Altar  of 
Serapis,  now  in  the  Capitol,  with  an  inscription  sacred  to 
this  deity,  was  found  near  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Saa 
Sebastiano. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  knotty 
point,  of  what  this  building  was,  or  was  not;  much  less 
repeat  more  of  the  multifimous  and  clashing  conjectures 
that  have  been  made  as  to  its  ancient  use  or  purpose.    At 

totally  changed  the  current  of  their  feelings,  that  they  returned  to  their 
places,  and  overwhelmed  with  shouts  of  applause  the  very  man  whom,  a 
few  minutes  before,  they  were  ready  to  tear  in  pieces.  It  is  easy  to 
inflame  to  madness  the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  but  so  suddenly  and 
completely  to  allay  their  fary  ma,  indeed,  an  unparalleled  triumph  ol 
eloquence. 
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present,  it  has  been  used  to  support  a  most  wretched  sort  of 
Casino,  which,  like  most  of  those  erections  near  Borne,  has 
dwindled  from  serving  the  pleasures  of  princes,  to  the  abode 
of  Tignaiuoli.  Around  it,  in  the  adjomiug  Tineyards,  are 
many  ruins,  whose  date  and  destination  are  equally  involved 
in  obscurity.  One  of  them,  without  the  smallest  foundation, 
has  been  called  at  random  the  vestiges  of  the  famous  Temple 
of  Virtue  and  Honour,  built  by  Marcellus,  and  restored  by 
Yespasian;  although  that  stood  at  the  ancient  Porta 
Capena*^  from  which  this  spot  is  more  than  three  miles 
distant. 

That  there  may  have  been  temples  in  and  around  this,  as 
well  as  other  Circuses,  is  indeed  highly  probable;  and  many 
of  the  mouldering  walls  we  see  may  be  their  remains, 
although  we  cannot  now  distinctly  trace  them.  The  only 
building  in  sufficient  preservation  to  enable  us  to  discover 
its  nature,  is  an  unknown  tomb,  one  of  the  many  which 
lined  the  Appian  Way.  I  believe  it  was  called  the  tomb  of 
the  family  of  ServHia,  until  the  real  remains  of  that  were 
found,  and  erected  by  Oanova,  a  little  further  upon  this 
road.  Its :  vaulted  roof,  forming  a  four-sided  quadrangular 
pyramid,  is  a  verv  singular  piece  of  architecture.  It  stands 
immediately  mthout  the  wall  of  the  stable — or  TcTJienos  of 
the  Temple — or  whatever  it  may  be — on  the  side  nearest  the 
Circus. 

The  Circus  of  Sallust  stood  near  the  Porta  Colliaa,  and  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  deserted  spot,  once 
occupied  with  the  luxurious  gardens  of  the  historian,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  was  situated;  for  its  site,  its  form,  and 
size,  are  still  very  apparent;  and  though  not  a  stone  of  the 
building  remains,  the  very  ground  is  not  without  its  in- 
terest. On  the  sloping  bank,  once  lined  with  marble  seats, 
and  filled  with  crowds  of  Eoman  spectators,  the  leafless  vine 
is  straggling  amongst  briars,  and  the  vnld  flowers  of  the  fleld 
bloonung  in  unrestrained  luxuriance. 

The  pomp  of  the  Secular  Gttmes  that  were  celebrated 
here  in  honour  of  Apollo,  have  been  commemorated  in  the 
strains  of  poets,  panegyrists,  and  satirists.  Shattered  relics 
of  ancient  splendour — columns  of  transparent  Oriental 
alabaster,  and  giaUo  antico — pavements  of  the  richest  mosaics 
♦  .PlutoJch— Life  of  Marcellus. 
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ad  entile  porticos  of  the  mreat  marbks,  have  been  du^ 
up  in  immeofie  qiumti^  from  benea;th  the  vines  and  wila 
weeds,  that  perhaps  still  cover  even  more  precions  remains. 

In  the  most  luxorious  era  of  luxurious  Borne, .  these 
gardens  were  noted  for  their  luxury,  4Uid  were  the  &vounte 
resort  of  Nero;* 

The  Egrptian  obelisk,  now-at  the  SkitUia  deJIixmH,  which 
was  found  neve,  could  not  have  been  erected  by  SaUust, 
becaose  he  died  before  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  It  must 
have  been  placed  here  by  Augustus,  or  some  of  the  later 
Cffisars. 

The  rains  of  the  house  of  Sallust  still  stand  by  the  side 
of  his  Circus.  You  may  ascend  by  a  weed-covered  staircase 
to  the  second  story,  where,  not  many  years  ago,  we  wero 
told  some  few  vestiges  of  ancient  painting  were  to  be  se^i, 
and  Inhere,  even  when  I  first  visited  it,  several  patches  of 
mosaic  flooring  stUl  remained.  But  the  last  time  I  was 
there,  every  trace  of  them  had  disappeared-'icarried  off,  as 
the  countryman  who  shows  the  place  informed  us,  by 
the  JEbrestieri, 

Nearly  adjoining  to  the  ruined  habitatbn  of  the  historian, 
are  the  remains  of  the  octagonal  brick  temple  already 
mentioned,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Temple  of  Venus 
Erycma, 

It  would  appear  that,  although  the  Circus  of  Sallust  was 
not  built  tOl  the  reign  of  Augustus,  its  site  was  sometimes 
used  as  such,  in  case  of  emergency,  even  in  republican 
times;  £[)r  we  read,  that  when  the  Circus  Maximus  was 
overflowed  by  the  Tiber,  the  games  were  celebrated  before 
the  Temple  of  Venus  JErycina.f 

The  young  Vwnaiuolo  showed  us,  near  this  temple^ 
which  he  leamedhr  denominated  the  Temple  of  Vesta;  and 
the  House  of  Sallust,  which  he  called  the  House  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins — ^a  hole  through  which  he  declared  those 
vestals  were  put  who  had  violated  their  vows  of  chastity. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  the  Campus  SoeleratuSy  in  which  these 
guilty  and  unfortunate  vestals  were  buried  alive,  was  a 
uttle  beyond  the  ancient  Porta  Collina,  and  consequently  in 
this  vicinity,  though  its  exact  site  is  unknown;  but  that 

*  Tide  Tacitu^  ilim«  U.  f  I^i  lib.  zxz  cap.  28. 
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Yeata  ever  bad  a  temple,  or  her  YeataU  a  habitation  here,  is 
a  seoret  known  only  to  my  friend  the  Vignaiuolo. 

Erom  hence,  extending  aJl  along  the  side  of  the  Circus, 
are  immense  waUs,  strengthened  with  solid  buttresses,  buiit 
against  the  Quiiinal  TTill. 

At  the  comer  of  this  waU  stands  a  Casino,  built,  .1 
believe,  by  the  Barberini  family,  but  which,  apparently, 
has  shared  in  their  fortunes,  and  no  longer  serres  the  pur- 
poses of  pleasure. 

Beneath  it,  we  had  heard  and  read,  might  still  be  seen  a 
few  of  the  stones  of  the  walls  of  Servius  TuUius.  How 
eagerly  we  looked,  you  may  imagine !  We  turned  the 
comer  of  the  Casino,,  and  sought  along  the  base  of  the  wall» 
till  at  last,  near  its  second  angle,  we  actually  found,  lo^ 
down  and  half  hidden  with  long  grass, imd  weeds,  a  few 
squares  of  gray  peperin  stone ! 

Our  transport  you  can  never  conceive.  The  original 
walls  of  Bepubliean  Eome!  The  venerable  work  of  her 
Kings,  that  we  had  searched  for  so  long,  and  so  vainly  I 
Did  we  see  them — ^nay,  more,  actually  touch  them  at  last  ? 
The  belief  might  be  delusive,  but  that  was  no  matter,  it  did 
just  as  well.  Besides,  all  the  old  antiquaries,  both  dead 
and  alive,  describe  these  ancient  walls  to  have  passed 
exactly  in  this  direction,  beneath  this  very  Casino,  and 
believe  these  atones  to  be  their  remains. — so  why  might  not 
we  ?    I  never  made  any  question  of  it,,  for  my  part. 

In  returning,  the  Vignaii;olo,  who  seemed  to  take  to 
heart  our  increduhty  about  the  House  of  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
besought  us  once  more  to, look  at  it,  and  he  was  sure  we 
would  be  convinced. 

He  gave  us  an  account  of  their  manner  of  interment, 
which  nearly  convulsed  us  with  laughter.  But  seriously, 
the  frequency  of  this  dreadful  punishment  is  to  me  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  annals  of 
Eome.  Was  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  most  sacred  oaths, 
the  most  solemn  ties,  the  feehngs  of  honour,  the  dread  of 
infamy,  and  the  prospect  of  the  most  horrible  of  deaths, 
could  not  restrain  six  noble  ladies  from  violating  the  laws  of 
chastity,  even  for  a  limited  term  of  years?  For  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  the  duties  of  their  vocation  were  over,  and  it  was 
lawful  to  marry,  although  it  was  not  accounted  honourable 
or  auspicious  so  to  do. 
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At  this  day,  in  our  own  oountiy,  not  six  yirgius,  perhaps 
not  one,  could  be  found  of  similar  rank,  although  under  no 
peculiar  obligations,  who  had  committed  the  crime  for  which 
so  many  Vestals  suffered. 

"Whilst  we  were  listening  to  their  pathetic  story,  as 
recounted  by  the  Vignaiuolo,  some  pretty  Contadme  came 
up  to  us,  attended  by  their  rustic  swains;  and  after  looking 
into  the  hole,  pitied  the  Vestal  Virgins,  ("Porm/t^/")  shrug- 
ged their  shomders,  and  laughing,  thanked  their  stars  and  the 
Madonna,  that  poor  JEhn<!vulle  were  not  buried  aliye  for  such 
things  now-a-days. 

Their  dark  e;^es  sparkled  coquettishly,  and  their  long 
shining  black  hiur,  (for  it  was  a  Oiomo  di  Msfa  )  was  plaited 
and  coiled  round  the  back  of  their  heads,  and  ^tened  with 
an  immense  silver  bodkin,  or  rather  skewer,  richly  orna- 
mented with  carving,  and  tipped  with  a  jewel.  Theur  necks 
were  hung  round  with  coral  necklaces  and  gold  chams;  and 
the  purple  sleeyes  of  their  ^ests  were  tied  to  their  shoulders 
with  large  bows  of  sky-blHo  riband,  leaving  a  space  through 
which  peeped  out  the  full  white  Sitseve  of  the  chemise.  The 
shoe  was  decorated  with  a  buckle,  which,  for  size  and 
splendour,  might  have  served  our  great-great-grandmothers. 
These  pretty  peasants  livea  Jose  by;  and  indeed  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  variety  o*  i-ustics  that  live  within  the 
waUs  01  Eome,  with  as  little  of  the  air  of  a  city  as  if  they 
had  never  approached  one.  This  is  +he  holiday  dress  of 
most  of  the  lower  orders  of  females  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  every  little  village  among  the  hills  has 
its  own  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  costiune,  from  which 
theynever  deviate. 

Setting  the  dirt  apart,  the  dresses,  especially  of  the 
mountaineers,  are  very  picturesque:  their  forms  and  &ces, 
and  the  unrestrained  grace  of  air  and  attitude,  often  recal  to 
you  that  they  are  bom  upon  a  classic  soil. 

But  how  I  have  wandered  from  the  games  of  the  Circus 
to  the  dresses  of  the  Italian  peasantry?  I  don't,  however, 
remember  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say  about  either. 
So,  farewell  for  the  present. 
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LETTEE  XXVI.— EoMAK  Thbatees. 

I  HATE  already  observed,  that  the  severity  of  the  Eepub- 
lican  law  permitted  no  places  of  public  amusement  except 
Circuses,  which  were  privileged,  because  the  Circus  Games 
were  religious  ceremonies,  given  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and 
consecrated  by  the  institution  of  the  deified  Eomulus. 

Plays  were  first  introduced  into  Eome  in  order  to  stop  a 
pestilence*.  The  usual  expedient  for  effecting  this — ^that  of 
creating  a  Dictator  for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  nail  into 
the  door  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus — had  been 
tried,  and  proved  inefficacious.  Nay,  the  Lectistemivmy  a 
public  entertainment  to  a  party  of  the  gods,  had  been  given 
without  success.  Their  statues  had  lain  for  eight  days  in 
magnificent  beds,  ranged  round  a  table,  upon  which  a 
sumptuous  banquet  was  duly  served  up  to  them.  But  they 
ate  it,  as  Jupiter  ate  his  annual  feasts  in  the  Capitol,  by 
proxy;  the  Epulones,  or  those  priests  who  had  the  care  of 
providing  it,  regularly  and  punctually  performiug  that  cere- 
mony .f  According  to  the  best  authorities,  Latona,  with 
her  twin  children  Apollo  and  Diana,  occupied  one  bed; 
Mercury  and  Hercules  another,  and  Neptune  the  third. 

Throughout  Eome  the  people  feasted  in  the  Cavmdium  in 
front  of  their  houses,  making  welcome  every  guest.  The 
prisons  were  cleared,  the  prisoners  liberated,  and  the  bitterest 
enemies  met  together  as  mends.  J 

But  all  this  lying  in  bed,  and  feasting,  and  shaking  of 
hands,  had  been  done  in  vain.  The  pestilence  still  con- 
tinued unabated;   and  therefore,  to  appease  the  incensed 

*  Livy,  lib.  viL  cap.  2.    It  waa  in  the  year  of  Rome  389. 

+  It  would  appear  that  the  inferior  servants  of  the  altar  assisted  in 
this  pious  duty.  For  Livy  relates  (lib.  ix.  cap.  30)  "  That  the  musicians 
who  played  upon  the  flute  before  the  sacrifices,  took  the  affront  at  being 
prohibited  by  the  Censors  from  eating  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods  in 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  went  off  in  a  body  to  Tibur  (Tivoli);  from 
whence  they  were  at  last  brought  back  by  stratagem;  for  being  made 
drunk,  they  were  conveyed  home  in  waggons  when  asleep.  The  privi- 
lege of  eating  in  the  temple  was  restored  to  such  as  were  employed  to 
pUy  before  the  sacrifices." 

X  Livy,  lib.  vii. 
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deities,  actors  were  sent  for  firom  Etniria,  who  appear  to 
liave  performed  pantomimes  rather  than  plays:  for,  "without 
reciting  any  kind  of  poetiy,  they  danced  graeel^j^  in  the 
Tuscan  manner,  to  the  flute." 

In  the  midst  of  these  religious  ceremonies,  a  sudden  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber  nearly  drowned  both  actors  and  spectators, 
and  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the  performances  for  the  time. 
But  henceforwud,  Satires  (Batyrof),  a  licentious  extempore 
sort  of  buffoonery  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans,  seem  occa- 
sionally to  hare  been  represented  in  Eome;  and  some  years 
afterwards,  "regular  plays"  were  written  and  potformed  by 
Livius  Andronicus,  wo,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
was  at  once  their  author  and  sole  actor,  and  simg  them  to 
the  flute.  Actors  for  the  several  parts  of  the  pjay,  were, 
however,  at  last  introduced,  but  singing  to  the  flute  stiU 
formed  an  essential  part  of  dramatio  representations. 

The  Oscan  &rce,  so  called  from,  the  Osci,  a  people  of 
Campania,  next  became  popular.  In  Eome  this  description 
of  plays  were  called  -dt^cWawkP,*'  bat  their  p^onnance  was 
coiffined  to  the  Eoman  youth,,  and  professed  actors  were  not 
allowed  to  degrade  them  by  their  representations.t 

Pantomimes  seem  also  to  have  been  favourite  representa- 
tions with  the  Eomans^  and  although  in  early  iimes  the 
performers  (who  were  called  \Mw*,  or  Fantomimt)  used  to 
employ  speech  as  well  as  action;  yet,  after  the  close  of  the 
EepuDHc,  the  Eoman  pantomimes,  like  those  of  the  present 
day,  were  entirely  expressed  by  daifdng,  gesture,  and  dumb 
fihow.  ' 

It  therefore  appears  that  plays  were  originally  introduced 
£*om  Etruria,  J  and  not  from  Greece,  whence  the  Eomans 
usually  derived  their  arts  and  improvements.  But,  in  later 
times,  the  Greciaa  drama^  with  its  accompaidments  of  the 
<jhorus,  the  music,  the  daxteers,  and  masked  actors  for  every 
separate  part,  was  brought  upon  the  Eoman  stage;  with  this 
difference,  that  in.  the  theatres  of  Grreece,  the  scene,  which 

*  Probably  &om  Atella  (now  Aversa),  a  city  between  Capua  and 
I^aples. 

t  Vide  Livy,  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  from  which  this  sketch  of  thfe  Romaii 
stage  is  principally  taken. 

t  The  Latin  name  of  an  actor,  and  of  the  dramatic  tat^JBtister^ 
Siatrionia'-'weTe  Etruscan  words. 
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WB8  narrow,  was*  occupied  only  by  the  actors,  while  th& 
choroB,  &C  Med  the  orchestra;  bixt  in-  Edme,  all. the  per- 
formers, of  whstieTer  kind,  wrare.  upon  the  stage,  which  was 
therefore  deeper  than  in  Greece,  and.  the  orchestra  was  only 
used  for  the  seat  of  the-  Consuls  and  Senators. 

The  regular  Eoman>  comedy,  indeed,  was  confessedly  an 
imitation,  or  rather  a  transladon  from  the  Grecian;  Flautus 
and  Terence  owned  Menander  and  Aristophanes  for  their 
masters;  and  although  we  may  not  refiise  the  Umbrian  baker, 
and  the  Carthagenian  slave,  the  praise  of  original  genius,  the 
inferioiity  of  H^ir  works  was  acknowledged  by  the  Ebmans 
tiiemselyes^  I^ey  thought  it,  indeed,  higher  praise, — 
'^QxaBonrtnniBferre  qnam  proprias  sciibere." 

If  was,  howerer,  sin^ar,  that  the  Eoman  language  should 
receive  from  a  Carthagmian  its  highest^purity  and  perfection; 
!Rie  style  of  Terence  was  unrivalled. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Greece  dramas-were  first  per- 
formed at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and' indeed  they  always 
continued  to  be  tinctured  with  no  small  share  of  their  pri- 
mitive licentiousness;  In  memoiy  of  their  origm,  the  ancient 
statues  of  the  Tragic  and  Comic  Muse  have  their  brows  bound 
with  a  garfand  of  vines.*  But  from  whence  the  Grecians 
deriTBd  the  drama^  it'  would  be  vain  to  iaquire.  We  can 
cany  the  invention  no  higher;  for  Egyptian  antiquity,  I 
believe,  affords  no  trace  of  any  sort  of  theatrical  representa- 
tion; and  we  have  but  obscure  lights  as  to  the  Etruscan 
stage,  and  may  doubt  if  it  ever  reached  beyond  pantomimic 
entertainments  of  music  and  dancing,  or  improvisatorial 
recitations,  of  which  the  actors  were  authors. 

But  dramas,  of  whatever  kind,  were  in  those  days  exhi- 
bited at  Eome  in  places  constructed  of  leafy  boughs  of 
<n?eeB,t  in  tents  and  booths, — or,  at  best,  in  temporary  or 
movaJble  erections;  somewhat  superior  perhaps  in  oignity  to 
the  cart  of  Thespis,  or  the  scaffold  of  Susarion,  though 
apparently  not  much  more  luxurious  in  point*  of  accommo- 
dation; for  in  a  passage  of  some  classic  author  which  dwells 
in  my  memory,  though  I  cannot  recal  where  I  met  with  it, 

*  For  instance,  those  in  the  Vatican,  and  in  xnost  ancient  baa-relie& 
and  gems. 
t  Ovid  somewhere  calls  them  ^'Kemorosa  PfUatia," 
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it  is  mentioned,  tliat  tliese  temporary  theatres  were  not 
allowed  to  be  fumislied  with  seats,  lest  the  people  should 
consume  too  much  time  in  such  fnvolous  diversions. 

In  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  permanent  theatres,  how- 
ever, which  continued  in  force  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  Bepublic,  it  was  during  the  Sepublic  that  Eoscius  lived 
and  died;  and  thus,  bj  a  strange  apparent  inconsistency,  the 
theatrical  art  had  reached  its  highest  perfection  before  there 
was  a  theatre. 

Livy,  indeed,  mentions  the  erection  of  a  theatre  for  plays 
in  the  Capito^  near  the  Temple  of  ApoUo,*  almost  two 
hundred  years  before  the  fall  of  the  EepubHc;  but  it  must 
have  been  one  of  those  temporary  theatres  which  were 
removed  after  each  series  of  dramatic  exhibition  was  over, 
though  the  magnificence  of  some  of  these — during  that 
sudden  burst  of  luxury  in  which  the  Eepublic  expired,  and 
the  Empire  received  its  birth — &x  surpassed  all  the  perma* 
nent  theatres  of  modem  times. 

The  theatre  of  M.  Scaurus,  which,  according  to  Pliny ,t 
contained  80,000  spectators,  was  adorned  with  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  columns,  and  three  thousand  statues  of 
bronze;  the  three  orders  of  the  stage  were  composed  of 
marble,  of  glass,  and  of  gilded  tablets,  and  every  part  of  it 
was  finished  with  the  same  profuse  and  costly  decorations. 

Scaurus,  when  Eoman  JEdile,  despoiled  the  Temples  of 
Sicyon  of  their  beautiful  paintings  to  adorn  this  temporary 
theatre.    - 

PlinyJ  also  describes  another  temporary  theatre,  which 
was  semicircular,  and  held  two  distinct  audiences  for  plays; 
but  when  the  performances  of  the  stage  ended,  it  turned 
round  upon  an  axis  with  all  the  spectators  in  their  seats,  and^ 
in  some  manner  inconceivable  to  us,  formed  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

But  the  first  theatre  that  was  built  of  stable  materials  in 
Eome,  was  the  Theatre  of  Pompey;§  and  yet  not  even  his 
power  and  popularity  could  enable  him,  in  this  respect,  to 
infinnge  the  ancient  laws,  without  incurring  severe  censure 

*  Livy,  Ub.  xl.  cap.  61.— A.  C.  174. 
t  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxx,  c.  16. 
i  Ibid.  lib.  .xxxv.  c.  40. 
I  TacituB,  Ann.  lib.  ziv.  cap.  20. 
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and  opposition.  He  was  even  obliged,  in  order  to  save  it 
from  demolition  by  the  Censor,  to  make  a  nominal  pretence, 
not  meant  to  impose  upon  any  one,  but  merely  to  elude  the 
laWy  that  the  theatre  was  only  intended  to  contain  the  people 
who  assembled  to  worship  at  the  Temple  of  Venus  Victorius, 
(Victrix,)  which  he  purposely  erected  in  it. 

We  may  see  in  every  instance  how  earnestly  Pompey  and 
CsBsar  courted  populmiy,  by  the  care  and  expense  they 
bestowed  to  indulge  the  reigning  passion  of  the  many- 
headed  multitude  for  shows  and  entertainments  of  all  kincb. 

Cicero  informs  us,  that,  at  the  dedication  of  this  theatre, 
his  friend  ^sopus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  actors  of 
antiquily,  performed  for  the  last  time,  but  had  not  strength 
to  go  through  his  part.  The  dramatic  exhibitions  given  on 
this  occasion,  do  not  seem,  from  Cicero's  description  of  them, 
to  have  been  of  the  very  highest  order;  nor,  indeed,  to  have 
materially  differed  from  the  Spectacles  exhibited  in  our  day 
on  the  London  boards*  '^  A  thousand  mules  prancing  about 
the  stage,  in  the  tn^d^  of  Clytemnestra,"  or,  "whole 
legions  accoutred  in  Sreign  armour,  and  drawn  up  on  the 
stage  like  mock  armies  in  battle  array,  in  the  play  of  the 
Trojan  horse,"*  remind  us  not  a  little  of  the  melodramas  of 
Covent  Gkffdent  and  Drury  Lane.  But,  in  fact,  the  Eoman 
people,  unlike  the  Q-recians,  had  little  taste  for  the  pure 
drama,  or  for  intellectual  amusement  of  any  kind.  So  lon^ 
as  their  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  pomp  of  a  spectacle,  and 
their  senses  agitated  with  the  exertions  of  physical  force — 
with  feats  of  danger  and  difficulty,  and  mortal  contention — 
they  were  contented.  They  frequently  interrujjted  the  plays, 
lyj  loudly  calling  out  for  shows  of  glaoiators,  wild  beasts,  &c. 

media  inter  carmina  poscunt 

Aut  unnm,  aut  pugiles;  his  nam  plebecula  gandet. 

Hob.  lib.  11.  Epist.  L  ver.  186. 

Terence  compkinsj  that  the  public  attention  was  drawn 
from  his  play  (Hecyra)  by  the  exhibitions  of  a  rope-dancer. 
This  happened  at  its  first  representation.    At  its  second, 

*  Cie.  Epist  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

t  In  1818,  when  this  work  was  written,  when  melodramas  were  the 
lage  in  England,  and  the  taate  for  operas  undeveloped. 

X  In  his  prologue  to  He<^yra.  "  Ita  popolns  stndio  stupidns  infttnam* 
biilo  animnm  occopabat* 
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tome  years  afber/the  people  again  deserted  it,  to  nee  acombit 
of  gladiators.  But  Hecyra  was  l^  &r  the  least  popular  of 
the  comedies  of  Terence. 

Pompey*s  Theatre  was  dedicated,  not  onlyby  the  effusions 
of  the  Tragic  or  Comic  Muse,  but  by  the  bloody  tragedy  of 
the  slaughter  of  five  hundred  lions,  and  the  farce  of  a  battle 
of  elephants  with  armed  men.*  The  elephants  were  all 
massacred — but  the  piteous  cries  of  these  poor  dying  animals, 
whom  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  vulgar, 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  something  more  than  "half- 
reasoning"  faculties,  seem  to  have  fiUed  the  minds,  even  of 
the  Soman  populace,  with  pity  and  horror.+  "  Magnificent 
combats  of  wud  beasts  were  exhibited  every  morning  and 
afternoon,  during  five  successive  days;"  besides  wrestling 
and  other  athletic  games.  Cicero  complains  heavily  of  the 
mortal  ennui  and  disgust  he  experienced  during  the  whole  of 
these  exhibitions. 

This  theatre  was  built  on  the  improved  plan  of  one  v^hich 
Pompey  had  seen  at  Mitylenae;  J  and  stood  near  his  Curia,  on 
the  present  Gm^  de  Fiore;  hnt  there  is  not  a  single  vestige 
of  it  remaining.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  and  again  by 
Claudius.§ 

Among  the  fragments  of  an  ancient  plan  of  Eome,  there 
is  a  theatre  believed  to  be  that  of  Pompey,  as  rebuilt  by 
Claudius,  from  the  portico,  the  colonnades,  and  the  public 
walks  adjoining  it,  which  exactly  agree  with  aU  the  descrip- 
tions of  it.  As  it  is  interesting,  because  authentic,  I  copy 
it  for  you,  reduced  from  Bellori's  engraving. 

Prom  the  orchestra  (a),  in  which  the  Emperor, ||  the 
Consuls,  and  Senators  sat,  the  gradii,  or  rows  of  seats,  not 
depicted  in  the  plan,  rose  gradually  in  the  same  semi-circular 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pompey,  and  Cicero>  Epist.  Fain.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 

t  Dion,  Hb.  xxzix. 

tPlutarcb'sLifeof  P<nape7. 

§  Suet.  Claud.  21. 

II  Suetonius  relates,  that  at  the  reopening  of  Pompey's  theatre, 
Claudius,  having  first  paid  his  devotions  in  tke  upper  part,  deeeended 
through  the  O!aoea,antl  seated  himself  upon  his  tlirone  in  the  OiefaeBtra. 
Augustus  used  to  sit  upon  a  curale  chair  liJLG  a  Oonsnl ;  for  it  is  related, 
that  at  the  dedieation  of  the  Uieatre'  of  A£«i«6lhis,  his  ivory  leatbcoke 
down  with  him,  and  he  fell  upon  his  back.    Snet.  Aug<  i3. 
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line,  one  abore  anotlier,  to  i^  top,  but  were  divided  by  two 
precmctiones ;  one  (&),  in  which  the  equestrian  order  sat, 
and  another  (<;),  whieh  was  commmi  to  the  plebeians,  and 
above  which  there  was  only  one  eiiele  of  seats  (d),  snppoaed 
-to  be  intendfid  for  the  women.  The  seats  from  top  to 
bottom  were . vertically  cut  by  narrow  staircases,  (ff),  and 
every  division  between  them  (^y)  was  called  a  cmieua — ^from 
its  wedge-like  form.  The  steaight  line  (h)  divided  tine 
orchestra  from  the  sti^.  The  Ssma  {i),  whidi,  unlike  our 
scenes,  was  uBuaUy  fixed,  was.  magnificently  adorned  with  all 
the  conjoined  embellishments  of  arehiteetzffe,  statuary,  and 
painting.  In  front  of  it  was  the  FrMcenium  (k),  where. the 
>  actors  appeared,  which  was .  terminated  by  two  grand  semi- 
circular reeesses  (^  on  each  side  of  the  central  one.  In 
front  of  l^e  Proscenium  was  the  Fulpitum^  where  the  actors 
performed. 

The  plan  of  this  theatre  precisely  resembles  one  of  those 
at  Pompeii.  It  has  also  the  Fostscenium,  or  covered  porticos 
(m),  usually  oceuped  only  by  the  actors  who  were  not  on 
the  stage,  but  .to  which  Vitruvius*  teUs  us,  the  spectators 
retired  for  shelter  when  surprised  by  sudden  rain,  m  which 
case  the  perfoErmanoes  were  necessarily  suspended ;  for  ancient 
theatres  were  almost  invariably  open,t  and  the  t^  Gators 
were  shaded  fit)m  the  rain  only  by  a  movable  awning,  which 
did  not  extend  over  the  stage. 

Before  we  begin  to  exclaim  against  the  foUy  of  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans  iu  this  particular,  let  us  remember,  that  without 
being  guilty  of  any  very  gross  absurdity,  they  might  in  these 
climates  find  the  freshness  of  the  open  air  preferable  to  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  an  imprisoned  crowd. 

I  have  myself,  with  real  enjoyment,  seen  plays  in  the  open 
air  in  Italy,  in  that  hour  of  delicious  coolness  which  in 
summer  precedes  the  setting  of  the  sun,  when  no  temptation 
could  have  induced  me  to  have  entered  the  walls  of  a  closed 
l^eatre. 

Beyond  the  Postscenium  (^)  were  the  beautiful  public 

•  Vitruvhw/Hb.  v.-  cop. .9.  ^* Post «eaiiiixi  portiwis miat  constituendas 
nil  cum  imbres  repentini  ludos  interpellaverint,  habeat  popuiua  quo  se 
recipiat  ex  theatro,"  &c. — •'  Uti  sunt  Porticus  Pompeianae.*' 

t  One  of  the  theatres^of  Pompeii  was  coTered.  But  this  is  the  ouly 
instan<»  of  a  ^Aeo^nim^feetum  that  I  ramember. 
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walks  sad  magnificent  colonnades  r»n),  adorned  with  ex- 
quisite atatues  and  paintings,  so  orben  alluded  to  by  the 
poets,  and  which  so  long  continued  the  &YOurite  and  fashion- 
able promenade  of  the  Eomans.* 

Julius  CsDsar  intended  to  have  built  a  t1ieatre,t  to  outvie 
in  magnificence  that  of  his  rival ;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
death,  and  his  design  was  carried  into  effect  by  Augustus, 
who  built  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  he  named  after  his 
beloved  nephew,  the  pride  and  promise  of  the  Eoman  youth, 
whose  untunely  death  YirgiL  commemorated  in  that  eloquent 
and  pathetic  strain  of  sorrowing  panegyric,  which  alone 
might  have  immortalized  both  the  poet  and  the  hero* 

Augustus  dedicated  this  theatre  by  the  slaughter  of— I 
forget  how  many — ^hundreds  of  wild  beasts ;  but  afterwards, 
like  that  of  Pompey,  it  was  used  for  dramatic  representations 
only. 

Xf  the  histrionic  art  was  late  in  getting  a  legal  footing  in 
Eome,  it  was  soon  deprived  of  it,  for  Tiberius  turned  all  the 
players  out  of  Italy,J  at  the  same  time  that  he  veijr  con- 
consistently  rebuilt  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  which  had  been 
burnt  down. 

The  theatre  of  C.  Balbus  was  built  in  the  age  and  at  the 
desire  of  Augustus.§     Its  site  is  unknown. 

The  vestiges  of  the  once  magnificent  theatre  of  Mar- 
ceUus,!!  are  the  only  existing  remains  of  the  theatres  of 
ancient  Eome. 

•  Propertius,  lib.  ii.  Bleg.  32.    Martial,  Ub.  iL  Bpist.  14. 

t  Snetonius,  Julius  Ceesar,  44. 

i  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  ir.  cap.  14. — The  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Emperor,  in  his  address  to  the  Senate,  for  exiling  these  unfortunate 
actors,  were,  "  that  they  freqnently  raised  seditious  tumults,  and  intro- 
duced licentiousness  into  private  families;  and  that  the  Oscan  farce, 
formerly  the  contemptible  delight  of  the  vulgar,  had  now  risen  to  such 
a  pitch  of  universal  popularity  and  enormity,  that  it  required  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  to  check  it."  By  the  obsequious  conscript 
fiithers,  accordingly,  "  the  players  were  expelled  from  Italy."  By  "  th« 
vulgar,"  who  took  delight  in  the  contemptible  Oscan  fiirce^  I  presume 
Tiberius  alluded  to  Cicero,  Atticus,  Pompey,  &c.  the  friends  of  Boscius, 
and  the  constant  attenders  of  the  theatre,  to  admire  his  inimitable 
performances. 

§  Suet.  Aug.  29, 

II  The  statue  of  Augustus,  erected  after  his  death  by  Livia,  stood  near 
Ihe  theatre  of  Marcellus.    Tacitus,  lib*  iii  cap.  64» 
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Like  the  Golosseuin,  it  was  built  of  Tiburtine  stone,  and 
consisted  of  four  orders  of  Arcades,  of  which  the  Doric,  the 
Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian,  are  supported  bj  semi-columns, 
and  the  attic  by  Corinthian  pilasters* 

Their  architecture  is  considered  superior  to  that  of  the 
Amphitheatre ;  and  although  nothing  now  remains  of  this 
once  beautiful  edifice  except  a  very  small  portion  of  the  two 
lower  Arcades,  their  beauty  is  so  perfect,  that  they  serve  as 
the  canon  of  the  true  proportions  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders,  when  used  in  the  same  building. 

To  the  architect,  therefore,  these  mutilated  remains  of  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  may  be  useful,  and  in  his  eye  beautiful ; 
but  to  the  common  observer  they  can  only  be  disgusting. 

I  had  been  told  that  a  palace  had  been  erected  on  the 
ruiQS  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus — ^but  such  a  palace !  Good 
heavens,  could  you  but  behold  it !  Could  you  but  see  the 
dens,  surrounded  by  filth,  and  inhabited  by  abandoned  vice, 
squalid  penury,  and  revoltiog  wretchedness,  which  bear  the 
name! 

The  noble  femily  of  Orsini,  (once  so  princely  and  power- 
fiil,)  who  possessed  it,  are  HteraUy  beggars,  and  it  is  now 
inhabited  by  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people. 

Thinking  that  the  inside  might  present  somethiag  more 
pleasing  than  the  exterior  promised,  we  all  entered  upon  a 
narrow  staircase,  which  so  grievously  molested  our  olfactory 
nerves,  that  aU  the  party,  except  myself,  turned  back  at  the 
threshold.  I  went  through  it,  and  got  into  a  modem  court 
adorned  with  a  has  relief  of  a  gladiator  fighting  with  a  Hon, 
and  two  beautiAilly  sculptured  marble  sarcophagi. 

NothiQg  more  was  to  be  seen:  I  followed  the  internal 
fiweep  of  one  of  the  ancient  corridors  a  little  way,  but  was 
glad  to  return. 

Like  almost  all  the  ruins  of  Eome,  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus served,  during  the  disastrous  times  of  civil  war,  as  the 
strong-hold  of  one  of  its  turbulent  nobles.  It  was,  I  think, 
the  flunily  of  the  Savelli  who  reigned  here,  the  petty  despots 
of  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world. 
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PoETicos. — ^Thb  Poetioo  of  Ootatia. 

.Of  all  the  noble  Foitioos  of  Andeait  B€mey&.&l^l;^oex^'of 
the  Portico  of  Octavia  alone  remains.  It  was  one  6f  the 
many  works  of  magnificence  with  whidi.Angustus.adai^ed 
the  city  he  enslaved;  and.  in  honour  of  his  sister,  the  thv 
tuous  and  neglected  wife  of  Antony,  he  caUed  it  4^e  Poxtipo 
of  Octavia,  as  he  had  abeady  given  l^e  name  of  her  ha&ented 
son  to  the  adjoinii^  theatre  of  MarceUus^  to  whicih,  indeed, 
it  was  an  appendage.  There  the  people  u^ed  to.  loiter  b^ore 
the  play  began,  and  there  they.foum  abelterwhea. driven 
&om  it  by  sudden  stonas. 

The  Portico  of  Octavia  coflisisted--rb(ut;an.plaji  will,  do  jnore 
to  make  you  understand  it  than  a  long  description,  and  I 
therefore  subjoin  a  copy,  reduced  feom  a  fragment  of  the 
ichnography  of  Eome,  which  contains  a  part  of  this  Portico. 
— It  consisted,  as  you,  may  see,  of.  a  double  hne  of  marble 
columns,  enclosing  a  large  obloQg  sqiiare;  and  although 
accessible  at  every  intercolumniation,  it  had;al80  two  grand 
entrances  in  the  narrower  ends.  This  m;Gigni£eent  double 
.  coloimade  was  roofed,  so  as  to  give  shelter  and  -shade  to 
iliose  who  walked,  lounged,  or  talked  within  it.  Thus  tiie 
weather  presented; no  db&ta^le  to.exereii^e  .or  .Aapusement, 
and  at  pleasure  they  could  seek  the  ppjen.  part  in  tie  centre, 
where  stood  the  Temples  of  Jiipiter  «aiid  Juno,  the  first  in 
Eome  that  were  built  of  marlie. 

Pliny  relates,  that,  by  mistake,  the  i^tues  of  the  god.  and 
goddess  were  carried  to  the  wrong  tempjes ;  and  the-sap^v- 
stitious  people,  conceiving  the  stupidity  of  the  portare  to  be 
the  will  of  the  deities, ^ durst  not  remc^ve  them,  ep -that  the 
statue  of  Jove  continued  to  stand.. in  the-Temple'Of  jlmo, 
aind  his  was  occupied  by  her  image,  although  the  Beulsture 
and  painting  with  which  each  was<adon^  represented  tiie 
symbols  of  the  deity  for- which  tiiey  were  origsoally  doaignQd. 

These  temples  were  built  by  MeteHus,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  Portico  itself  sometimes  goes  by  his  name.  Many 
of  the  beautiful  colunms  which  composed  it  are  built  up  in 
the  miserable  houses  of  the  Jews  which  now  cover  its  ancient 
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flite.  We  went  to  a  wretched  kole  (No.  11,  Via  di  San 
An^elo  ioh  Feseheria),whffte  we  saw  three  magnificent  fluted 
Corintluan  columns  of  Grecian  marble,  suppos^i  to  be 
Temains  of  the  Temple  of  Juno,  because  that  of  Jupiter  was 
Ionic.  This  is  gathered  £:om  Pliny,  who  rektes,  that  the 
Spaartan  Architects  who  built  this  t^ple,  being  denied  pes- 
f mission  to  put  their  ;  names  :upon  their  work,  deTised  a 
method  of  eluding  this  law.  They  were  eaJled  Saurus  and 
^o^o^t^,  which  signify  a  lizard  and  a  &€^ ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  caiyed  the  figures  of  these  reptiles  in  the  Ionic  capitals 
of  the  temple.  Kow  the  little  mdustrious  minuteness  of 
antiquaries  has  enabled  them  to  detect  an  Ionic  capital 
marked  with  these  singular  figures,  in  the  old  Ghurcn  of 
Lorenzo  Juori  U  Mwra,  This  discorery  was  an  event  of 
great  importance  to  all  the  tribe ;  and  Nardini,  Venuti,  and 
Winkekaan,  severally  make  mention  of  them,  and  enter  into 
long  discussions— which  1  will  spare  you— «s  to  whether  this 
be  one  of  the  columns  in  question  or  not.* 

I  was,  however,  amused  with  the  downright  decision  of 
the  author  of  one  of  the  profound  Itmermj  of  Eome,  upon 
the  merits  of  ito  coital,  whieh  Winkehnan  (wham  we  have 
hitherto,  it  would  seem,  errcme<»isly  considered  a  tolerable 
critic)  pronounced  to  be,  "  Kun  des  phis  beaux  chapiteaux 
de  toute  Tantiquite;"  but  which  this  great  judge  modestly 
assures  ua  is  fertoo  bad  to  have  been  executed  at  anysueh 
period.  "  Vinkelgfiajiy^he  say^s,  "  thought  he  had  found,  in 
one  of  the  lomc- capitals  of  this  church,  the.feog  and  lizard 
sculptured  by  the  Spartan,  architects, .Saurus  i.andBatracus. 
^^  Ma  tr<yppo  sono  i/nfelici  queste  soulture  j9er  poterle  referire  al 
hmm  tempo  di  cui porta  Blimo,^^ 

In  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  it  is  said,  painters  used  to 
exhibit  their  .works  for  the  admiration  or  criticism  of  the 
pubUc.  It  was,  besWe9,  permanently:  decoiated  with  paint- 
ings and  statues  by  the  most  celebrated  masters,  rliuy 
particularly,  mentions  a  Yenus  of  singular  beauty,  the  work 
of  Ehidias,  which  stood  in  it  ;t  imd  as  it  is  ^neraJly  believed 

*  Pliny .^ays^  ''in  oolnmbarum  spins ;"  an  epithet,  <»ie'Woald  think, 
suffieiently  deseriptiTe  of  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic  eolonin;  bntmuck 
cavilling  .has  arisen .  upon ,  it.  In  the .  Ichuc  oapital  at  St  Lorenzo,  t^e 
firog  is  sculptured  imstead  of  the  rose,  in  the  eye  of  one  volute^  and  on 
the  other  the  lizard,  in  its  own  natural  posture^  encircles  the  rose. 

f  Pliny,  Nat  Hist.  lib.  zzxv.  cap.  5, 
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tbe  Yenufi  de  Medicis  was  found  here,  I  wonder  it  luis  nereis 
been  supposed  to  be  that  verj  statue.  The  grace,  beauty, 
and  finisb  of  its  style,  however,  so  remote  from  the  seyerity 
and  grandeur  of  that  of  PhidUias,  I  should  suppose,  would 
prove  it  incontestably  the  work  of  a  later  and  more  polished 
age,  even  if  it  were  certain  that  it  was  found  in  this  rortico ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  many  pretend  that  it  was  discovered  in 
the  Villa  Adriana.  I  should  not  have  thought  a  Venus 
suited  to  the  genius  of  Phidias,  any  more  than  laughing 
Cupids  and  Graces  to  the  pencil  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  a 
love  song  to  the  muse  of  Dante. 

One  of  the  three  public  libraries  which  Eome  possessed  in 
the  Augustan  age,  was  in  this  Portico. 

Anowier  was  in  the  Portico  of  Liberty,  on  the  Aventine 
Mount,  formed  by  Asinius  Pollio,  in  the  Bey ublican  age, 
which  Pliny  tells  us  was  the  first  public  library  in  the  world ; 
and  the  third  in  the  Temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo.  SyUa 
carried  off  the  library  of  Apellicon  from  Athens  to  Eome  ;* 
but  we  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  placed  in  lus 
own  house,  and  never  became  public  property. 

The  remains  of  the  Portico  of  Od;avia  stands  in  what  I 
am  convinced  is  the  filthiest  spot  upon  the  whole  face  of  the 
globe.  It  is  the  Fescheria,  or  fish-market ; — ^the  Ghetto^  or 
crowded  quarter  where  the  Jews — ^whatever  be  their  num- 
bers— are  condemned  to  reside;  and  while  miles  of  unin- 
habited groimd  are  comprised  within  the  walls  of  Bome — 
while  it  becomes  yearly  more  insalubrious  from  its  desertion, 
and  more  deserted  from  its  insalubrity — ^these  poor  IsraeHtea 
are  cooped  up  in  a  confined  hole,  the  dirt,  the  stench,  and 
the  disgusting  appearance  of  which,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  conceive. 

I  thought  its  smells  were  enough  to  breed  a  pestilence ; 
but  it  is  singular,  and  apparently  rather  an  unaccountable 
fact,  that  tms  very  spot,  with  its  narrow  lanes,  crowded 
population,  and  extremity  of  filth,  is  the  healthiest  quarter 
m  Kome,  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  most  hardy  and  robust. 
This  crowded  population,  indeed,  must  be  considered  its 
security  against  the  scouige  of  the  malaria,  which  affects  the 
more  deserted  parts  of  Some  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
desertion ;  and,  mdeed  it  is  obvious  that  the  city,  but  for  its 
•Stnbo,lib.xm.&c 
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inhabitants,  would  be  as  uiihealtlij  as  the  death-giving  Cam- 
pagna  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides. 

In  opposition  to  all  the  rules  that  theoiy  and  experience 
have  established  in  other  towns ;  in  Borne  the  most  unhealthy 
parts  are  the  high,  the  open,  and  the  airy ;  and  the  most 
healthy,  the  low,  the  crowded,  and  the  filthy. 

Possibly  the  abundant  g^ps  and  discomforts  of  their  houses, 
which,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  drive  the  inhabitants  to 
live  a  great  deal  out  in  the  open  air,  and  keep  them 
thoroughly  ventilated  when  they  do  stay  within  doors — as 
weU  as  the  fineness  of  the  climate — ^may  obviate  some  of  the 
bad  effects  usually  experienced  in  colder  countries,  from  this 
condensed  population  and  congregated  filth.  However  this 
m^be,  the  met  of  its  superior  s^ubrity  is  undeniable. 

The  Boman  Jews  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
captives  whom  Titus  led  &om  Jerusalem.  But  Jews  inha- 
bited Bome  long  before  that  period;  for  at  the  death  of  Julius 
C»sar,  they  were  amongst  the  number  of  his  mourners.* 
ClaudiuSjt  too,  "banished  aH  the  Jews  from  the  city,  on> 
account  of  the  disturbances  they  were  continually  raismg  at 
the  instigation  of  one  Chrestus.*^  It  was  probably  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  and  not  the  cabals  of  anv  factious  living 
Jew,  that  occasioned  the  commotions  here  alluded  to. 

But  I  must  return  again  to  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  in 
which,  with  all  my  efforts,  I  never  advance  anv  farther.  Its 
remains,  however,  may  soon  be  described,  ihev  consist  of 
a  small  part  of  one  of  the  ancient  entrances,  in  which  may  be 
traced  the  sum  total  of  four  Corinthian  columns,  and  three 
pilasters  of  white  marble,  much  hidden  by  brick  walls.  These, 
with  a  part  of  the  ancient  pediment,  blotched  over  with  some 
ugly  painted  saints,  are  the  sole  ancient  remains  of  the 
Portico.  But  you  must  go  to  both  of  the  outsides,  and 
examine  weU  the  inside,  and  hunt  on  foot  amidst  incon- 
ceivable filth,  before  you  can  see  these  broken  brick  walls, 
and  half-hid  columns.  The  tottering  pediment  tas  been 
supported  by  an  arch  built  in  the  low  ages,  but  with  Bomau 
bnck.  The  cause  of  this  singular  care  in  propping  up, 
instead  of  pulling  down  an  old  ruin,  was  explained  when  our 
Cicerone  pointed  out  to  us  that  this  fragment  of  the  Pronaos 

*  Suet.  Jul.  Csssar,  85. 
t  Saet.  Claudius,  26. 
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of  the  azicient  Portioo,  has*  IumL  the  hcxncmr  of  setting  as  a 
court  to  a  wretched  litii&  church  bdbmd  it^  caUed  the  Hdy 
Ai^l  of  the  Fiah-MariEet^fiSbia'  Ji^h  de'  Fesehma) 
And  as  in  ihose  eaxlj  times  dtw8»eBaetcraali  to  er^  church 
to  have  a  court  in  froxit  of  it,  in  imitation  of  the  area  of  a. 
Pagan  temple,  the  poor  remains-of  this  noble  Borfcico  were^ 
saved  from  destradion,  because  it  was^  more  troublesome 
and  expensire  to  build  a  new  court  than  to  keep  up  the 
old  one. 

The  briek  arches  at  the  sides  (on  the  right  and  lefi>of 
the  modem  arch  in  front),  are  ancient;  and.  are  supposed  to 
haive  formed. the:  lateral,  entmnees  to  thia eotrance  of  the 
Portico* 

The  insoriptiosi  now  remaamng  upon  the  Portico  attests 
its  restoration  after  fire,  by  Septaamus^SeTercn  axxd  Oaracalla. 
I. think  there  is  nothing  more  worth  notieeaboutthe  Portico 
of  OctaYia,  whkh,  troth  to  say,  is  the  niost<fflth7,  and^  aboot 
the  least  interesting,  of  the/antiquitiesof  BeiSiie; 

LETTESB  XXVIII.— Itos  AacHHiTHEkTEi. 

The  first  Amphitheatre  which  we  hear  of  at  Eome;  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  Statylius  Taurus,*  and  it  is 
believed  some  vestiges  of  it,  or  of  some  other  Amphitheatre, 
were  discovered  in  an  excavation  that  was  once  made  upon 
Monte  Citorio.t  Caligula  began  an  Amphitheatre  which 
was  left  unfinished; J  Nero  erected  one  of  wood,§ — and 
TraJMi  built  one  of  stone  and  mortar,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Hadrian. II  Excepting  these,  which  for  the  most  part 
were  never  finished,  or  at  best  were  ephemeral.  Pome 
possessed  only  the  Plavian  Amphitheatre-^the  stupendous 
Colosseum — ^the  magnitude  and  magnificence  of  which, 
indeed,  seemed  to  preclude  the  necessify  of  any  other.- 

The  Colosseum  is,  however,  a  modem  name ;  and  whether 
it  was  derived  from  the  colossal  size  of  the  building,  or  of 
the  statue  which  stood  before  it— and  whether  the  said 
statue  was  of  marble  or  of  bronze,  of  Apollo  or  of  Nero — 
aire  points  that  have  been  much  and  vainly  discussed.    Upon 

•  Suet.  Augustus.  t  Nardini,  Roma.  Antica 

X  Suet.  Caligula.  §  Suet  Nero. 

II  Spartiaaos— Life. 
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tkese momentous  questioziB  I  siiall  only  dme^y^,  inthe £rst 
place,  that  Pliny  somewhere  mentions — ^thoa^h  I  cannot 
reoov^  the  passa^pe — that;  Yespasisn  substitatea  the  head  of 
Apollo  for  that  of  Nero  upon  his  colossal  statue^-^which, 
aeccnrding  to  him^  was  on&  nundrecL  and  twenty  feet  high; 
and,  therefore,  it  seems  probable,  thst^  the  Colossus  of  the 
An^^^^^^^  was  this  identical  body  of  Nero,  provided  with 
the  new  and  less  obnoxious  head  ^of  Apollo ;  indeed,  in  those 
days,  the. heads  of  statues  wei^e  taken  o^T  with  nearly  as  little 
cefemcmy  as  those  of  ^  the  persons « th&y  represented ;  and  it 
was  eren  commcm.  to  ma£e  them  with  movable  heads,  in 
orderthat  the  anticipated  .decapitation  might  be  more  eadly 
aeeomplished.  Secondly,  I  would  ofaBeiT&,  that,  as  it  is  still 
more'  unlikely  that^  any  st^oe  of  such  ma^tude-^with 
whatever:  head — ^was  standiog.  there  in  the  eighth  century, 
when  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  Colosseum,  I  conceive 
the  statue hasn^hing  to  do  with  the  name,  and  that  it  has 
been  derived  £romthe  macputude  of  the  building. 

The  Yenecable  Bedey  who  died  in  a.  n.  735,  and  in  whose 
writings  this  appellation  is  first  found,  records  the  memorable 
prophe(yof  the  pilgrims  in  that*  age :  "  While  the  Colosseum 
stands,  Kome  will  stand — when  the  Colosseum  faUs,- Borne 
will  fall — ^when  Eome  falls,  the.worid  wiU  fiall."* 

The  world  was  very  near  its.  fall,  indeed^  a  few  yeaa?s  ago, 
if  its  fate  depended  on  that  of  the  Colossemn,  winch  woidd 
inevitably  have  tumbled  down,  had  it  not  been  propped  by 
the  immense  buttress  now  raised  against  the.tottenng  extre- 
mity of  its  broken  circle,  "\diidi  was  begun  by  the  Pope, 
carried  on  by  the  Erenehy  and  finished  by  the  Pope.  But 
Ilmve  begun  at  the  wrong  ^id,  and  ha;re  got  to  the  fall  of 
the  Colosseum  before  I  have  related  its.  erection: 

This  wonderful  Amphitheatre  was  the  work  of  only  four 
years.  Vespasian  began  to  build  it  upon  the  site  of  Nero's 
great  pond^  which  he  had  drained  scarcely  two  years  before 
his  death;  and  two  years  afbervrards,  it  wa»  fimshed  at  the 
close  of  the  short  vreign  of  Titus,  who  lived  to  dedicate  it  by 
the  slaughter  of  five  thousand  wild  beasts,t  before  he  fell, 
the  first  victim  of  the  inhuman  Domitian,  who  was  suspected 

*  See  concluding  chapter  of  the  Decline  and  Fall. 
tSaet.TitoB^Tii 
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of  Iiaving  commenced  his  remorseleBS  career  b^  the  murder 
of  his  brother,* 

The  exterior  of  the  Colosseum — or  Elavian  Amphitheatre, 
as  it  was  called  in  the  times  of  the  RomaDS — ^is  composed  of 
four  orders.  The  three  first  are  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthiaa 
open  arcades;  and  above  them  the  attic  is  sustained  by 
Corinthian  pilasters.  However  deficient  in  some  minuter 
points  of  correctness  particular  parts  may  be,  no  eye  caa 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  grandeur  and  symmetry  of  the 
whole,  which  is,  j)erhaps,  the  noblest  building  in  the  world. 
You  gaze  on  it  with  unsatiated  admiration ;  but  the  beauty 
and  refinement  of  the  arfcs  which  adorn  it,  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  barbarism  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
erected.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  find  out  a  fault,  (and 
one  must  seek  for  it — ^it  does  not  sug&;est  itself,)  I  should 
say  that  the  Doric  is  scarcelv  sufficiently  massive  f  for  the 
base  of  such  a  building;  ana  that,  in  proportion  to  it,  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  are  too  solicL  But  the  fisuilt 
lies  in  the  Doric,  which  gives  the  superincumbent  orders 
an  appearance  of  heaviness. 

We  miss  the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  Meze ;  and  though 
its  plainness  might  be  pardoned,  and  even  thought  to  give 
greater  simphd^  to  the  whole,  the  repetition  of  the  same 
irieze,  in  the  Ionic,  is  offensive,  and  has  an  air  of  poverty. 

In  Eome,  we  see  nothing  of  the  ancient  Grecian  Doric — 
the  fluted  columns  without  pedestals — ^the  first  and  grandest 
of  all  styles  of  architecture.  But  however  noble  in  itself,  it 
would  have  been  misplaced  in  this  building.  It  would  not 
have  accorded  with  the  superincumbent  orders.  Its  pro- 
portions are  too  solid,  and  its  simplicity  too  great,  to 
narmonize  with  others.  It  should  always  stand  alone,  in  its 
own  native  majesty,  as  in  the  incomparable  Temples  of 
PfiBstum.  But  the  Colosseum  owes  its  beauty  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  whole,  rather  than  the  perfection  of  the  parts ; 
its  immensity  awes  us  into  admiration. 

It  certainly  held  eighty  thousand,  or,  according  to  most 

*  And  yet  it  is  related,  that  this  monster  had  at  first  snch  an  abhor- 
rence to  the  diedding  of  blood,  that  he  mourned  even  over  the  death  of 
animals,  and  endeavoured  to  prohibit  the  sacrifice  of  oxen. — ^Yide 
Suet.  Dom. 

t  The  height  of  the  Doric  columns  is  nine  diameters  and  a  half. 
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accounts,  eighty-seven  thousand  spectators;  and  by  filling 
up  the  staircases,  and  standing  wherever  there  was  a  space, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  people  are  supposed  to 
have  crowded  in  to  see  the  games.  This  computation,  of 
course,  includes  the  wooden  galleries  at  the  top. 

In  the  JPodiwn,  or  front  circle,  was  the  Suggestus^  or 
tjanopied  box  of  the  Emperor,  the  seats  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  Consuls,  Senators,  and  all 
personages  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state.  They  were 
defended,  it  is  said,  with  a  parapet,  a  grating,  and  horizontal 
spikes  of  iron,  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the 
wild  beasts.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre of  Pompeii,  which  remains  as  entire  and  fresh  as  if 
the  games  had  been  given  yesterday,  none  of  these  safe- 
guards are  to  be  seen ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  when 
I  viewed  it,  that  the  Podium  might  be  a  dignified,  but  would 
be  far  from  a  desirable  situation.  That  the  august  Eomans, 
however,  were  effectually  defended  from  the  jaws  of  the 
lions,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  at  all  events,  their  safety 
signifies  little  to  us  now. 

Above  the  Foditm,  the  gradus,  or  enlarging  circle  of  seats, 
were  divided  by  a  horizontal  division  into  three  prcecmc- 
tiones,  each  of  which  comprised  the  rows  contained  in  the 
height  of  one  corridor.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  have  had  twenty-four  ranges  of  seats,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  Equestrian  order,  or  knights,  whose  badge  of 
distinction  was  a  gold  ring.  Like  those  of  Consiiiar  rank 
they  were  seated  on  cushions  {pulvilli).  The  second,  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  sixteen  rows,  was  occupied  with  ' 
the  more  honourable  order  of  citizens;  and  the  uncovered 
tnarble  seats  of  the  third  pracmctio  above,  called  Fopularia, 
were  filled  with  the  unprivileged  classes,  diminishing  in  con- 
sequence as  tiiey  ascended.  Last  of  all,  at  the  very  top — 
ds  the  most  unworthy — sat  the  women,  in  a  wooden  gallery ; 
for  that  despised  sex  was  by  law  excluded  from  the  seats  of 
the  men,  who  appropriated  all  the  best  to  themselves ;  an 
arrangement  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  argues  a  very 
unenviable  state  of  society.  This,  too,  was  an  improvement, 
or  refinement  in  manners;  originally  they  were  not  thus 
banished  the  presence  of  the  lords  of  the  creation.  This 
gallery  itself,  according  to  some  accounts,  supported  a  ter- 
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race,  from  whence  those  excluded  from  every  other  station 
80i]^ht  to  obtain  a  distant  peep  of  the  games. 

The  ranges  of  seats  wmeh  encircled  the  interior  of  the 
huilding,  were  exactly  like  steep  steps,  and  were  divided 
verticauy  by  narrow  stairs  of  more  gradual  ascent,  whiph 
led  straight  from  top  to  bottom,  through  aU  the  pr<scine' 
HoneSy  cutting  the  ionphitheatre  perpendicularly  into  divi- 
sions. The  space  between  each  of  these  staircases  waa 
called,  from  its  triangular,  or  wedge-like  form,  a  Ouneus, 

There  were  so  great  a  number  of  entrances,  or  Vomitoria^ 
from  the  corridors,  that  the  whole  of  this  amazing  crowd 
could  assemble  or  disperse  without  the  smallest  difficulty  or 
confusion;  and  to  the  Arena  there  was  free  access  by  the 
two  great  arches  of  entrance  at  the  oval  ends. 

The  staircases  and  seats  were  of  marble,  with  which  the 
whole  of  the  interior  is  supposed  to  have  been  lined.  The 
Arena  was  open,  but  the  seats  were  shaded  by  a  movable 
canvas  awning,  {veta^  or  vela/ria*)  to  protect  the  spectators 
from  the  sun.  It  was  a  favourite  diversion  of  one  of  the 
Emperors  (I  forget  which)  to  throw  the  sun  suddenly  full 
in  tiie  face  of  some  of  his  fikvourifces,  by  pulling  the  cords 
that  regulated  its  motions.  "When  the  sun  was  insufferably 
hot,  Caligula  used  to  order  the  awning  to  be  taken  off^  and 
forbid  any  one  to  be  let  out.t  Over  the  Amphitheatre  of 
Wero  was  extended  a  canopy  of  cloth,  painted  azure,  tQ 
resemble  the  sky,  and  spotted  TOfch  stars. 

The  only  sports,  I  believe,  except  l^e  naval  fights  of  the-. 
K'aumachia,  ever  exhibited  in  the  Amphitheatre,  were 
combats  of  wild  beasts  against  gladiati^rs,  or  of  gladLators 
against  each  other.^  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  eidightened 
Eomans  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the  exquisitely  gratifying 

*  Juvei^y  Sat  iv.  Hne  122. 

t  Saet.  Calig.  26.  iN^ero  canded  imprisonaHBt  in  places  of  ainase^ 
ment  still  farther.  During  his  own  musical  perfonouuice  in  the  Theatre 
at  Olympia,  he  confined  the  unfortunate  audience  until  children  were 
bom  there,  and  senreral  persons,  feigning  themselves  dead,  were  carried, 
out  for  their  fimeral.— Suet.  Nero,  26. 

X  The  numbers  and  frequency  of  these  msxgoxBuej  sports  are  almost 
beyond  belief.  After  the  triumph  of  Tn^ian  over  the  Daciaas,  they 
were  exhibited  for  four  months,  without  the  cessation  of  a  single  day» 
Ten  thousand  gladiators  fought,  and  eleven  thousand  wild  beasts  were 
slain.— Vide  Dio,  xlviiL  16. 
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Bpectacle  of  wild  beasts  tearing  to  pieces  condemned  male- 
fectorsj*  or  innocent  Christians  exposed  defenceless  to  their 
rage.  Small  bas-ieHefs  found  in  the  catacombs,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Museo  Sacro  of  the  Vatican  Library,  represent 
these  martyrs  awaiting  the  loosening  of  the  chained-up  lion, 
raging  to  devour  them.  Human  nature  can  scarcely  bear 
to  picture  a  situation  of  such  overpowering  horror,  or 
ad6<j[uately  estimate  the  invincible  constancy  and  subHme 
fortitude  of  those  who  voluntarily  supported  its  tremendous 
tortures.  While  we  adore  the  memory  of  the  hero  who 
braved  a  death  of  glory  and  honour,  and  the  patriot  who 
perished  for  his  countiy  amidst  its  plaudits  and  its  teard, 
let  us  not  be  insensible  to  the  transcendant  virtue  of  the 
divine  spirits  who  submitted  to  this  revoltiag  and  igno- 
minious end  for  the  sake  of  their  Gk)d.  The  cold-hearted 
ridicule  of  this  deriding  age,  which  has  levelled  its  attacks 
•against  some  of  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  has  not 
spared  the  memory  of  the  Christian  martyrs ;  and  the  absurd 
l^ends  of  monkish  fraud  and  credulity  lutve  unhappily  given 
support  to  its  mockery.  But  the  paper  crown  cannot  debase 
the  royalty  of  true  virtae ;  and  the  neart  must  be  cold  that 
will  not  worship  its  image,  and  pay  homage  to  its  worth, 
however  tauntea  or  reviled.  Perhaps  there  may  be  others, 
like  me,  whose  admiration  is  heightened  by  the  internal  con- 
BciouuBness  iha^  the  confrtancy  they  praise  they  could  not 
emuiLate. 

In  the  reign  of  Caligula,  the  wild  beasts  for  the  Amphi- 
theatre were  fed  with  condemned  criminals  whenever  cattle 
were  dear!* 

That  brutal  madman,  Commodus,  who  used  to  call  himself 
Hercules,  and  go  about  dressed  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  brand- 
ishing a  club,  vdth  his  hair  sprinkled  with  gold-dust,  to 
imitate  the  glory  of  the  sun,  frequently  fought  in  the 
Amphitheatre  a^  a  gladiator,  and  killed  both  gladiators  and 
wild  beasts.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  he  had  not  rather  been 
killed  as  a  vrild  beast  himsel£  He  had  once,  indeed,  very 
neaatlj  been  murdered  here;  not  in  the  arena,  but  in  the 
private  passage  from  the  Imperial  Palace  to  it,  where  he  waa 
attacked  by  the  first  conspirators,  but  unfortunately  escaped 
from  their  hands. 
,  •  Suet.  Calig.  27.  t  Suet.  Calig.  27. 
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When  a  gladiator  was  vanquished  and  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  his  life  was  not  at  the  disposal  of  his  antagonist, 
but  of  the  spectators.  K  they  granted  him  mercy,  they 
pressed  the  tnumb  down  ;*  if  they  commanded  his  deatn, 
they  held  it  up,  and  the  conqueror  instantly  murdered 
him. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  the  possibility  of  the  mandate, 
thus  deliberately  given,  to  plunge  the  dagger  into  the  pant- 
ing bosom  of  a  disarmed  and  unoffending  suppliant.  Neither 
do  I  understand — since  in  such  a  multitude  there  must  have 
been  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  some  at  least,  in  every 
case,  would  be  found  to  lean  to  the  natural  side  of  mercy — 
how  the  victors  gathered  the  sense  of  the  spectators  from 
this  sign. 

The  fall  of  the  Amphitheatre  may  be  rapidly  traced.  It 
was  first  repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Under  Macrinus  it 
was  burnt — an  accident,  if  an  accident  it  was,  that  seems 
-somewhat  inexplicable,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
iiioned  by  lightning.t  The  wooden  gallery  at  the  top,  and 
All  the  seats,  (which  some  suppose  were  covered  with  wood,) 
were  consumed,  and  such  was  the  devastation,  that  during 
many  years  the  games  were  obliged  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
Circus,  and  the  reigns  and  the  repairs  of  three  emperors 
were  requisite  for  its  restoration.  The  annals  of  Helioga* 
balus,  and  the  medals  of  Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian, 
celebrate  their  labours  in  its  repairs  and  embellishments, 
though  that  term  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  the  misshapen 
columns  and  hideous  sculpture  attributed  to  the  degenerate 
reign  of  the  latter  emperor,  which  were  dug  up  in  the  late 
excavations,  and  are  now  standing  in  the  Arena. 

Not  to  dwell  uj)on  the  oscillations  of  damage  and  repair^ 
it  is  certain  that  it  must  have  been  uninjured  not  only  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  fights  of  gla- 
diators were  celebrated  for  the  last  time,!  ^^*  ©^^^  ^  *^© 
sixth  century,  §  when  the  combats  of  wild  beasts  with  human 

*  .PoUicem  premere,  was  the  sien  given  to  spaie  his  life ;  PoUiceat 
vertere,  to  murder  him.    Fliny,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  5. 
fDion.  Erodian. 

$  A,  D.  404.  In  presence  of  Honorius. 
i  ▲.  D.  523,    In  the  reign  of  Theodoric 
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beings  for  the  last  time  moved  the  just  indignation  of  the 
Christian  Fathers.* 

Even  at  a  considerably  later  period,  (the  eighth  century,)  . 
the  Colosseum  is  supposed,  from  the  reports  ol  the  pilgrims,t 
to  have  been  entire;  nor  is  there  any  appearance  of  its 
destruction  having  begun  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  it 
was  converted  into  the  stronghold  of  a  Eoman  baron;  and 
thus,  by  a  sort  of  retributive  justice,  the  building  that  minis- 
tered in  one  age  to  the  guilty  passion  of  the  Eomans  for 
blood,  became,  in  another,  the  instrument  of  their  own 
oppression  and  destruction. 

It  was  one  of  the  numerous  castles  of  the  Erangipani 
family,  who  seem  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  system 
of  fortresses  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Bome,  and  encircling 
the  Imperial  Palace  on  the  Palatine,  which  they  also  occu- 
pied. The  Arch  of  Titus  and  of  Constantino,  the  Septi- 
Konium  of  Severus,  the  ruined  Palace  of  the  CsBsars,  and  the 
Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifontis,  were  theirs;  as  well  as  the 
immense  fiibric  of  the  Colosseum,  to  which  Popes  and  Anti- 
popes  successively  resorted  for  protection.  It  was  stormed 
and  besieged,  taken  and  retaken;  it  was  partially  yielded  to 
the  Annibaldi;  it  was  regained  by  the  Prangipani;  but 
though  it  changed  its  masters,  it  continued  a  fortress  tiU  the 
beginning  of  tiie  fourteenth  century,  when  its  hostile  occu- 
pation was  finally  relinquished. 

Yet,  even  in  that  age,  the  blood  of  men  and  beasts  was 
once  more  mingled  in  savage  combat  on  this  Arena.  On 
the  third  of  September,  1332,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  bull-fight, 
attended  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  chivalrous 
spirit  of  a  solemn  tournament,  but  with  a  far  more  tragical 
termination — ^for  eighteen  of  the  young  and  noble  champions 
who  entered  the  Hsts,  bearing  on  their  shields  romantic 
devices  emblematical  of  their  passion,  perished  in  the  un- 
equal conflict  with  furious  wild  buUs,  which  they  encoun- 
tered singly.    But  it  wiU  become  me  best  to  pass  over  in 

*St  Augastin,  I  believe,  inveighs  against  them  with  virtuous  elo- 
quence; but  I  quote  his  authority  at  second  hand.  In  the  preceding 
century,  a  Christian  poet  (Prudentius)  had  ventured  to  address,  even  to 
an  imperial  ear,  a  pathetic  and  spirited  remonstrance  against  these 
savage  combats,  so  revolting  to  religion  and  humanity. 

t  Tide  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  last  chapter. 
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sUenoe  what  haa  been  already  so  ably  described  bj  ibe  pen 
of  Gibbon.* 

The  Amphitheatre  was  converted  into  an  hospital  by  the 
brethren  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  Company,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  and  as  their  arms  are  still  visible, 
painted  on  the  ruined  arcades  on  the  southern  side,  the 
Koman  antiquaries  infer  that  this  part  must  have  been 
d,estroyed  before  that  tune,  though  there  is  no  prerioua 
record  of  its  spoliation*  To  me  the  proof  does  not  seem 
quite  so  conclusive,  because  the  Colosseum  was  the  acknow- 
ledged property  of  these  brethren,  even  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  therefore  it  is  by  no 
means  clear,  that  the  arms  we  now  aee  were  painted  in  the. 
fourteenth. 

The  iadignant  Poggius  laments,  that  in  the  fifkeentb 
century,  the  principal  part  of  its  stones  had  been  burnt  to 
lime;  but  surely  this  must  refer  to  l^e  interior  coating, 
which  was  of  marble;  for  Tiburtine  stone  would  scaicely  be 
used  for  such  a  purpose.f 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  it  seems  to  have  been  first 
turned  into  a  quarry.  All  the  noble  Eomaos,  G-uelphB  and 
Ghibellines,  &iends  and  foes,  all  parties  and  factions,  agreed 
on  one  thing — ^to  pull  down  the  waUs  of  the  Colosseum 
whenever  they  wanted  stones*  By  common  consent,  thej 
made  a  written  compact  for  this  laudable  purpose;  and  the 
Abb6  Barthelemy,  the  accurate  and  enlightened  author  of 
Anacharsis,  mentions  that  this  curious  document  was  among 
the  archives  of  Eome.  J . 

It  is  related  in  many  old  books,  and  the  tradition  is  con- 

*  Vide  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  last  Chapter,  containing  an  interest- 
ing accoimt  of  the  Colosseum,  and  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Rome. 

t  The  large  blocks  of  Tiburtine  stone,  of  which  the  Colosseum  is  boilt^ 
are  too  Taluable  in  a  city  which  is  twenty  miles  from  a  quarry^  to  be 
used  for  lime.  This  scarcity  of  building  materials  in  Borne,  has  beea 
one  great  cause  of  the  destruction  of  ancient  edifices.  Carxying  the 
stones  for  St.  Beter^s  cost  more  than  the  whole  expense  of  building  St. 
Paul's.  Neither  canals,  railways,  nor  even  macadamization,  £EMdlitated 
the  passage,  from  the  Travertine  quarries,  near  Tivoli,  to  Some — ^a 
distance  which  must  be  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  over  extremely 
bad  and  rugged  roads. 

t  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  last  Chapter,  p.  877.  It  haa  never 
since  been  seen. 
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firmed  by  maay  old  men,  that  Cardinal  Earnese,  a  nepheV 
of  Paid  in.,  obtained,  after  much  importunity,  a  fretful 
permission  from  his  uncle  to  take  away  the  stones  from  this 
magnificent  building  for  tioelve  hours  only;  and  that  profiting 
by  the  license,  he  let  loose  an  army  of  4000  workmen  to 
assail  its  wails.  It  may  be  imagined  the  effects  of  the 
work  of  this  day! 

Facts,  however,  aro  so  difficult  to  ascertain  in  Eome,  from 
the  total  disregard  to  truth  prevalent  h^e — ^I  am  sorry  to 
say,  amoiig  all  classes — ^that  I  cannot  answer  for  this  state- 
ment. But  it  is  most  certain,  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  chariness  of  the  said  Pontiff,  when  he  rest^cted  its 
demolition  to  twelve  hoiurs,  it  was  remorselessly  pulled  down 
during  his  pontificate;  and  it  is  at  that  period  (the  sixteenth 
century)  that  its  ruin  may  be  dated.*  It  was  then  that 
the  immense  bulk  of  the  v  enetian  and  Eamese  Palaces,  the 
OanceUaria,  the  Palatine  Summer-houses,  and  one-half  of 
the  buildings  of  Borne,  were  erected  with  its  materials.  I 
could  forgive  Michael  Angelo  the  fright^ilness  of  these 
Pamese  strockires,  but  never  t^e  source  &om  which  he  took 
the  stones.  It  seems  as  if  the  sacrilege  he  committed  upon 
the  glorious  works  of  past  ages  cast  a  spell  over  his  own;  ibr 
the  architecture  of  the  buildings  he  raised  is  as  little  honour- 
able to  his  genius,  as  the  spouation  of  the  Colosseum  to  hiti 
taste. 

In  the  seventeenth  eentuiy,  Sixtus  V.  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  woollen  manufactory  here,  but  fortunately  the  project 
failed.  The  sanctification  of  its  remains,  about  the  middle 
of  ihe  last  century,  by  Benedict  XIV.,  in  late  remembrance 
of  the  blood  of  the  blessed  martyrs  who  were  sacrificed  here, 
alone  saved  it  from  utter  destruction. 

Yet,  even  afiber  it  was  declared  holy,  and  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  these  blessed  martyrs,  the  lowest  corridor  was 
converted  into  a  receptacle  of  dung  for  the  purpose  of  making 
saltpetre,  in  which  state  it  remained  tiU  the  Prench  came  and 
cleansed  this  Augean  stable.  There  was  a  little  hermitage, 
with  its  chapel,  for  several  centuries,  in  the  Colosseum ;  and 
it  never  failed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  hermit,  till  the  Prench 

*The  Theatre  of  Marcellus  also  served  as  one  of  the  quarries  of  thii 
l^cmoeLy  and  palace-building  family. 
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came  and  shot  Wm ; — ^projperly  enough,  indeed,  if  it  be  true 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  voiibery  and  murder. 

I  gave  the  Pope  considerable  credit  when  I  came  to  Eome 
and  foimd  workmen  employed  in  carrying  away  the  rubbish 
of  this  old  den ;  but,  alas  I  it  only  made  way  for  a  new  one, 
in  which  a  grey-bearded  capuchin  now  sits,  who,  I  suppose, 
acts  at  present  the  part  of  hermit,  and  who  begs  most  perti* 
naciously  for  the  support  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  holy  souls  in 
purgatory,  modestly  never  mentioning  himself. 

!^dless  have  been  the  discussions  as  to  the  pavement  of 
the  Arena^  or  whether  it  had  any  pavement  at  aU.  Some  of 
the  learned  Tnaintain  it  was  covered  with  wood,  and  had 
movable  lids,  or  trap-doors,  through  which  the  wild  beasts 
sprung  up  from  below,  like  the  ghosts  in  a  play.  Others 
say,  the  wild  beasts  walked  in  at  the  sides,  like  regular  actors, 
and  that  the  Arena  was  paved  with  marble. 

The  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  whatever  the  permanent  floor* 
ing  might  be,  it  was  uniformly  covered,  during  the  games, 
with  sand,  or  saw-dust,  (as  indeed  its  name  implies,)  to 
receive  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  wounded  men  and  beasts, 
and  prevent  the  ground  from  becoming  slippery  with  gore. 

The  sand  was  frequently  covered  with  venxulion,  in  order 
that  the  stains  of  blood  might  not  shock  the  sight  of  the 
spectators. 

It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  or  not  the  ancient  Arena 
was  on  the  same  level  as  the  present.  Several  of  the  Eomaa 
antiquaries  maintain,  that  it  was  formerly  ten  feet  lower ; 
and,  although  the;^  must  all  have  seen  its  very  substructions 
when  they  were  laid  bare  by  the  French,  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  settle  the  point  amongst  themselves, 

There  is  a  vaulted  subterraneous  passage  recently  dis<» 
covered,  which  terminates  in  the  Arena,  and  wie  roof  of  which 
is  exactly  below  the  level  of  its  present  surface ;  but,  as  it 
has  evidently  led  to  it,  I  conduae  it  must  have  been  upon 
the  same  level,  and  that  the  ancient  one  was  exactly  as  much 
below  the  present,  as  the  height  of  this  passage,  which  is  not 
very  great.  It  is  called  the  private  passage  of  the  emperors. 
If  so,  it  certainly  was  not  a  very  magnificent  one.  It  is  now, 
as  it  always  must  have  been,  low  and  dark ;  for  its  atuccoed 
ceiling  and  mosaic  pavement  still  remain.  It  leads,  too,  in 
a  direct  line  south,  from  the  south  side  of  the  Gdosseumy 
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wHile  the  Imperial  Palace  lies  to  the  north-west.  *'  But," 
say  the  antiqifiiries,  "  though  it  seems  to  so  in  a  contrary 
direction,  it  must  have  taken  a  bend  round  to  the  palace.'* 
It  may  be  so ;  but  it  seems  a  singular  contriyance  to  make 
the  emperors  describe  a  large  circle,  when  they  could  have 
come  in  a  straight  line ;  and  more  especially  as  the  way  is  so 
dismal,  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  K)r  the  pleasure  of 
the  walk. 

For  my  part,  I  suspect  this  pretended  private  passage  of 
the  emperors  to  have  been  the  passage  of  the  wild  beasts. 
The  nature  of  the  animals,  indeed,  was  so  similar,  that  the 
mistake  is  little  more  than  in  name ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
passage  in  question  leads  directly  in  a  line  towards  their  dens 
— I  mean  tne  wild  beasts — ^and  therefore  I  cannot  help  sus« 
pecting  it  to  have  been  made  for  their  accommodation. 
Some  of  these  dens  are  still  to  be  seen  below  the  convent  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  Coelian  Mount,  in  a  building 
called  by  the  absurd  name  of  the  Ouria  HostUia  ;  but  (for  a 
miracle)  all  the  antiquaries  seem  agreed  that  it  was  a  Vivti^ 
Hum  for  keeping  the  beasts  before  their  exhibition  in  the 
Colosseum,  I  saw  last  winter  one  of  the  iron  rin^s  to  which 
they  had  been  fastened,  but  I  lately  sought  for  it  m  vain.  It 
has,  however,  been  seen  by  many  eyes  besides  mine ;  and 
this  circumstance  alone  would  be  sumcient  to  prove  the  des* 
tination  of  the  building,  if  it  admitted  of  doubt.  It  is  mani-> 
festly  of  the  same  date,  and  built  of  the  same  materials,  aa 
the  Colosseum,  which  it  resembles  so  exactly,  that  one  might 
suppose  a  portion  of  the  Arcades  had  been  conveyed  up  the 
hiU.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Domitian.  The 
grand  Vivarium  was  near  the  Porta  Maggiore ;  but  its  dis- 
tance would  render  another  necessaiy  near  the  Colosseum, 
for  the  wild  beasts  to  be  kept  in  before  they  were  brought 
out ;  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  bring  down  every  lion  as  it 
was  wanted,  from  the  other  end  of  the  town,  but  though 
there  seems  Uttle  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  a  Yivarimn^ 
I  think  it  but  fair  to  inform  you,  that  the  communication 
between  it  and  the  Colosseum,  by  means  of  the  low  vaulted 
passage,  is  merely  my  own  opinion,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
not  entitled  to  much  credit. 

The  holes  which  disfigure  the  exterior  of  the  Colosseum,  in 
the  part  that  remains  perfect,  have  excited  much  speculation. 
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^ey  are  evidently  not  the  effects  of  cliance  op  time,  but  of 
design  and  laborious  execution ;  but  why  they  were  made,  it, 
is  not  so  easy  to  discover.  The  common  opmion  is,  that  it 
was  ^to  get  at  the  cramps  that  fastened  the  stones  together ; 
and  to  give  this  notion  some  shadow  of  probability,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  these  cramps  were  or  bronze.  But  we 
can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Eomans  would  use  a  very  costly 
metal,  comparatively  unfit  for  their  purpose,  when  a  very 
?heap  one  was  well  adapted  to  it.  Bronze  would  scarcely 
hold  stone  walls  together,  iron  might.  The  cramps,  there- 
fore, if  any  there  were,  must  have  l)een  of  iron.  But  in  no 
part  of  the  wall  that  has  been  laid  open,  is  l^are  any  appear- 
ance of  cramps,  or  of  the  holes  they  must  have  made.  Grant- 
ing, however,  there  were  such  things ;  surely  it  must  have 
cost  less  trouble  to  have  made  a  piece  of  iron,  (and  in  no  age 
was  that  art  forgotten,)  than  to  have  undergone  the  incredible 
labour  of  boring  through  those  soHd  blocks  of  stone,  to  get 
at  such  little  bits  of  it.  It  once  occurred  to  me  that  these 
might  be  the  holes  in  which  the  poles  were  fixed  that  sup- 
jtorted  the  Velaria^  or  awning  of  the  Amphiiiieatre ;  but  they 
could  only  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  these  are 
in  all  parts.  There  were  also  holes  for  pipes,  from  which 
descended  showers  of  perfumes*^  but  these  holes  are  too  large 
and  too  irregular  for  that  puipose.  The  more  probable  ac- 
count of  the  matter  is,  that  these  holes  were  made  for  the 
poles  that  supported  the  booths  of  the  artisans,  who  crowded 
these  corridors  with  their  temporary  shops  during  the  fairs 
held  here.*  If  that  won't  do,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
holes  may  have  been  made  during  the  long  course  of  years 
that  the  Colosseimi  was  a  fortress,  and  atta^ed  and  defended 
with  all  the  ftiiy  of  civil  combat  ?  Or  if  this  does  not  satisfy 
you,  perhaps  they  were  made  at  the  period  that  the  people 
of  Bome  had  a  mania  for  searching  old  ruins  for  hidden  trea- 
sures,— in  one  of  which  paroxysms,  they  broke  into  the  little 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  did 
an  infinite  deal  of  mischief  in  the  way  of  pulling  down  old 
walls ;  and  ransacked  every  imaginable  place  in  the  unpro- 
fitable search.  But  if  all,  or  none  of  these  causes  will  content 
you,  then  I  must  refer  you  to  the  elaborate  and  erudite  trea- 
tise written  by  an  ancient  bishop,  in  folio,  on  all  the  possiblo 
'*  Oibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  last  Chapter.    Donati  Eoma  Yetus,  kc. 
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aijyd  imposdible  causes  of  these  boles : — the  aspect  of  which 
profound  work  was  so  ^palling  to  me,  that  I  can  give  no 
other  account  of  it  than  its  dimensions :  but  I  think  the  task 
of  reading  it  through  will  prove  a  sufficient  atonement,  if  not 
care,  for  your  incredulity. 

On  the  outside  of  the  Colosseum,  are  the  crumbling  re« 
mabis  of  a  building  supposed  to  have  been  the  Meta  Sudems^ 
that  famous  fountain,  which  existed  even  in  Eepublican 
times  ;*  and  after  having  been  desiax)yed  by  !N"ero,  and  re- 
stored by  Domitian,t  continued,  during  many  ages,  to  refresh, 
with  its  fast  £ailin^  waters,  the  liiirsty  combatants  in  the 
games  of  the  Amphithealare.:]: 

We  have  now  nnished  the  survey  of  this  stupendous  edi- 
fice. Since  it  was  erected,  what  changes  have  covered  the 
earth !  New  arts,  new  institutions,  new  languages,  and  new 
rdigions,  have  sprung  up ;  new  worlds  have  been  discovered, 
and  new  nations  have  advanced  to  civilization,  and  sunk  into 
decay ;  and  yet  the  Colosseum  stands  in  its  ruins  unrivalled 
and  alone. 

But,  aU  beautiftd  as  it  is,  we  must  ever  regard  it  with 
mingled  admiration  and  horror.  It  is  laid  in  everlasting 
ruin,  like  the  gigantic  power  that  raised  it.  What  eye,  in 
that  proud  day  of  its  dedication,  when  the  Eoman  sway  ex- 
tended over  every  part  of  the  known  world,  from  the  coimnes 
of  India,  and  the  deserts  of  Africa,  to  utmost  Thule — what 
eye  could  then  have  foreseen  the  ftiture  fall  of  that  building 
meant  for  eternity — of  that  empire  that  grasped  at  infinity ! 
And  yet  may  we  not,  in  our  retrospective  glance,  trace  the 
destroyer  of  both,  in  those  very  vices  which  this  proud  fabric 
was  destined  to  foster  ? 

Certainly,  if  the  characters  of  nations  may  be  estimated 
from  their  favourite  sports,  that  of  the  Eomans  must  bear 
the  stain  of  t^e  blackest  cruelty.     No  nation,  in  ancient  or 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  57. 

f  Cassiodonia,  ChroiL  Dom.  iz. 

t  There  is  &  foimtaiB,  supposed  to  be  the  Meta  SudanSf  sculptured  in 
has  relief,  between  two  lions,  on  a  marble  tomb,  (in  the  shape  of  a  large 
tub,)  which  stands  in  the  first  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  after  passing  the 
Gallery  of  Inscriptions,  on  the  right-hand  side.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  called  Metaf  from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  Meta  of  a 
Circus.    The  water  descends  &om  the  top,  into  a  basin.     . 
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modem  tunes,  has  revelled  with  the  same  savage  avidity  in 
human  blood.  This  horrible  passion  did  not  appear  in  its 
full  force  till  after  the  final  fell  of  the  Eepublic,  Virtue  and 
liberty  vanished  togther.  Unmitigated  despotism,  unparal- 
leled cruelty,  unnatural  depravity,  unimagined  vices,  and 
unpunished  crimes,  rapidly  mcreased  with  the  appetite  for 
those  inhum«.TT  diversions,  which  have  left  a  foul  Mot  upon 
our  nature. 

The  passion  for  these  detestable  sports  is  indeed  a  curious 
chapter  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  one  which 
mignt  furnish  important  materials  to  the  philosopher.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  reproach  of  one  people,  or  the 
barbarous  taste  of  one  age,  acquired  from  some  peculiar  bias, 
or  derived  from  imitation;  but,  unnatural  as  it  seems,  it  was 
the  delight  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity;  and  to  this  very 
day  the  same  sports  are  practised  in  the  remote  Indian 
islands,  whose  sequestered  inhabitants  never  heard  of  the 
Roman  name.  The  Javanese  have  games  in  which  tigers 
fight  with  other  wild  beasts,  and  with  condemned  cri-» 
minals.* 

Nor  need  we  go  so  far  for  examples — ^the  bull-fights  in 
Spain,  and  in  modem  Some  itself, — ^perhaps,  too,  the  bull- 
baitings  and  cock-fightst  in  England,  are  stiU  food  for  the 
same  passion,  and  conclusive  proofs  of  its  existence,  although 
no  longer  gorged  with  human  blood. 

Por  Christianity  was  reserved  the  signal  triumph  over  this 
long  indulged,  most  cherished,  and  fiercest  passion  of  the 
soul.  The  games  of  the  Amphitheatre  were  for  ever  abolished 
by  Honorius.  They  had,  mdeed,  been  prohibited  by  Con- 
stantino, but  never  discontinued.  "  Several  hundred,  perhaps 
several  thousand  victims,  continued  to  be  annually  slaughtered 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  Empire;  and  the  month  of  JDecem- 
ber,  more  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  combats  of  gladiators, 
still  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the  Eoman  people  a  grateful 

*  I  asserted  this  upon  the  information  of  a  friend  who  had  been  in 
Java;  and,  since  my  rctnm  to  England,  I  have  found  this  fact  confirmed 
in  Raffles'  History  of  the  Island. 

+ Cock-fighting,  that  barbarous  but  classical  diversion,  was  practised 
both  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Partridges  and  quails  wero 
also  made  to  fight  in  the  same  maimer  as  cocks.  Vide  Archseologia. 
vol.  iii,  p.  182. 
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spectacle  of  blood  and  cruelty.*"  They  were  represented  for 
tne  last  time  in  presence  of  the  timorous  Honorius  and  his 
protector  Stilicho,  when  Borne  celebrated  a  humiliating 
triumph,  not  for  her  conquests  over,  but  her  escape  from, 
barbarians.  But  the  abolition  of  the  games  was  not  so 
much  the  effect  of  the  piety  of  the  Emperor,  as  of  the  self- 
devoted  virtue  of  an  humble  individual.  .  Telemachus,  an 
Asiatic  monk,  inspired  by  the  divine  spirit  of  the  religion 
he  professed,  having  ineffectually  tried  remonstrance,  de- 
4scended  into  the  Arena  to  separate  the  gladiators,  and  sank 
beneath  a  shower  of  stones  hurled  upon  him  by  the  enraged 
people.  Yet  the  sacrifice  was  not  made  in  vain.  Honoring, 
from  that  day,  for  ever  abolished  the  combats  of  gladiators; 
and  the  Christian  Bomans  submitted  without  a  murmur,  and 
-even  reverenced  as  a  saint  him  whom  their  blind  fury  had 
immolated.  But  it  is  well  observed  by  Gibbon,  "  that  no 
church  has  been  raised,  nor  shrine  dedicated,  to  the  only 
martyr  who  ever  died  in  the  cause  of  humanity.'*t 

LETTEE  XXIX. 

Akcient  THEB:^LZE — ^Vestiges  or  the  Baths  or  Ageippa 
AifD  CoirsTAifTiirE,  OP  THE  Peetended  Baths  op 
Patjltjs  JEmilitjs,  and  op  THE  Baths  of  Santa 
Helena  —  The  Theemjb  op  Caeacalla  —  Piscina 
Ptjblica. 

The  less  that  is  known  about  anything,  the  more  may 
be  said*  Volumes  without  end  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  Baths  or  Thermse  of  the  ancients,  and  nobody 
is  any  wiser; — at  least,  I  can  answer  for  myself.  I  found, 
indeed,  that  the  contradictoiy  assertions,  and  irreconcilable 
hypotheses,  contained  in  these  elaborate  treatises,  only 
tended  to  make  "confusion  worse  confounded;"  and  that 
the  more  I  studied,  the  less  I  knew.  I  consulted  the  pro- 
fessed  antiquaries;  but  what  one  told  me  was  contradicted 
bv  another;  and  the  newly-admitted  belief  of  yesterdajr  was 
chased  out  of  my  understanding  by  the  later  imbibed  ideas 
of  to-day.  I  applied  in  my  perjjlexity  to  a  learned  friend 
who  has  passed  most  of  his  fife  in  Eome,    He  gave  me  all 

♦  Decline  and  Fall,  vol,  v.  p.  91. 
t  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  190. 
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the  informatioii  in  his  power;  but  candidly  owned  tlvat,  after 
a  long  and  diligent  examination  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
ThermsB,  he  had  never  been  able  to  form  any  accurate  idea 
of  their  plan;  so  that  what  he  could  not  comprehend  after 
twenty  years  of  study,  I  need  not  pretend  to  explain  after  a 
two  years'  residence  in  Borne. 

I  nave  often  wished,  in  my  dilenuna  about  all  and  each  of 
the  ruins  of  Borne,  timt  I  could  "  call  up  some  spirit  JBrom 
the  mighty  dead,"  to  conduct  me  through  them,  remove  my 
doubts,  and  answer  my  inquiries.  What  a  (Heerone  would 
an  old  Boman  make !  iN'ot  that  I  would  recall  a  Cicero  to 
a  world  unworthy  of  him,  to  fill  the  ignoble  office  which  ifl 
80  impudenth*  digni&ed  by  his  name;  or  disturb  the  stoic 
shades  of  a  Scipio,  a  Brutus,  or  a  Gato,  to  escort  an  inqui- 
sitive young  bturbarian  like  me  over  the  scenes  once  con- 
secrated by  their  presence.  Their  republican  souls  would 
know  no  more  than  we  do  of  the  renuuns  of  imperial  luxury 
that  now  cover  the  City  of  the  Seven  TTills.  Some  B<Hnan  of 
the  more  degenerate  days  of  the  empire  I  would  choose  for 
my  guide ;  and,  if  I  thought  "  he  would  come  when  I  did 
call  on  him,"  I  would  invoke  the  shade  of  the  younger  Pliny; 
and  get  him,  among  other  thiags,  to  explain  the  pkn  of  the 
Thermae. 

"We  need  no  ghost  certainly  to  teU  us  that  the  use  of 
baths  was  to  bathe  in;  but  these  baths  had  many  other  uses 
besides.  They  were  designed  to  unite  every  mode  of  recrea- 
tion. They  hlad  spacious  halls  for  social  assemblies, — courts 
and  theatres  for  amleticvsports, — shady  porticos  for  the  reci- 
tation of  poets  and  the  lectures  of  philosophers, — "and  all 
things  for  all  men."  In  short,  they  were  to  the  Bomans 
something  like  what  our  coffee-rooms  and  news-rooms  are 
to  the  English;  only  that  they  had  neither  newspapers  nor 
coffee, — ^that  the  sole  refresmnent  was  water,  taken  exter- 
nally, instead  of  punch  or  negus  internally;  and  that  they 
had  philosophical  mstead  of  political  disputes.* 

But  neither  coffee-houses,  nor  any  institutions  of  modem 

*  The  Bomans,  however,  had  thdr  newspapers  as  well  as  ourselves, 
though  it  is  not  recorded  that  tbej  were  taken  in  here;  and  amongst 
all  the  lost  treasures  of  classic  literature,  there  are  few  that  would  prove 
so  interesting  and  instructive  as  a  complete  set  of  the  Diuma  Popvli 


days,  bear  any  real  Bimilitiide  to  them.  "We  hfive  no  build- 
ings to  compare  them  to, — ^no  habits  to  refer  them  to;  they 
were  suited  to  a  different  age,  people,  climate,  and  state  of 
society;  and  among  all  the  dubious  and  perplexing  anti- 
quities of  Eome,  none  certainly  are  so  dubious  and  perplex- 
ing as  the  remains  of  these  Therm©.  Even  Yitruvius  gives 
us  no  light  here;  for  although  the  ThermsD  of  Agrippa  must 
have  been  built  iu  his  time,  he  describes  only  the  private 
baths  of  the  [Romans,  which,  however  luxurious,  bear  no 
analogy  whatever  to  these  public  Therm®. 

An  ancient  author*  tells  us,  that  in  the  proud  days,  of 
Eoman  empire,  the  Thermae  were  like  whole  provinces — (in 
nwdtim  JProvmciarvm); — and  Pliny  gives  a  splendid  descrip- 
tion of  the  sculptures  and  paintings,  the  magnificent  seats  of 
solid  silver,t  the  silver  pipes  and  baths,J  the  pdished  vases, 
the  pavements  of  precious  stoneSy§  and  all  the  sumptuous 
decorations,  that  Med  these  gigantic  establishments  of 
pleasmre. 

Their  magnitude  and  magnificence,  indeed,  are  sufficiently 
attested  by  their  mighty  ruins,  which,  even  after  the  dilapi- 
dations of  ages  of  barbarism^  still  stand,  incontestable  monu*> 
ments  of  the  grandeur^  the  luxury,  and  the  idleness  of  the 
Eomans. 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  predilection  of  the 
ancient  E.omans  for  bathing,  we  must  acquit  the  modems  of 
that,  and  of  every  other  species  of  luxury  which  bears  the 
most  remote  affinity  to  cleanliness.  Phny,  in  his  minute 
and  interesting  description  of  his  Laurentmum  Yilla,|{  tells 
us,  that,  besides  his  own  private  baths,  the  neighbouring 
village  contained  no  less  than  three  public  baths,  which  were 
sufficiently  elegant  and  commodious,  for  the  use  of  his 
guests.  And  besides  all  the  Themue,  the  pubMc  baths  of 
the  city,  and  many  other  public  baths,  Fanvimus  enumerates 
no  less  than  754  private  baths  in  his  survey  of  Some.  But 
Eome  has  not  now  a  single  public  bath :  and  private  baths 
rarely,  if  ever,  form  a  part  even  of  the  spacious  and  costly 
palaces  of  the  nobility.    Excepting  some,  on  a  very  confined 

*  Ammian.  MarcelL  lib.  rvl. 

t  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  12.  II  Stating. 

.  $  Seneca,  Epist.  86.  §  Plhiy,  Ep.  xvii^ 
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ecale,  belonging  to  one  of  the  hotels,  and  almost  exclusively 
frequented  by  foreigners,  there  are  no  baths  in  Some. 

1  have  often  regretted  that  some  of  the  numerous  foun- 
tains, whose  waste  of  waters  so  delightfully  embellishes  Rome, 
were  not  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  perhaps  if  the  Popes  had 
built  fewer  churches  and  more  baths,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  bodies  of  their  subjects,  and  not  worse  for  their 
souls. 

But  I  have  somehow  made  a  transition  from  ancient  to 
modem  £ome — ^and  it  is  high  time  to  return  from  these 
visionary  baths  of  her  Popes,  to  the  ruined  Thermae  of  her 
Emperors. 

Of  the  long  list  of  Thermae  that  adorned  imperial  Eome, 
the  ruins  of  those  of  Titus,  of  Caracalla,  and  of  Ihocletian,  are 
all  that  now  remain ;  except  that  the  Eotonda  of  the  Pan- 
theon, and  the  broken  Arco  della  Ciambella  behind  it,  may 
be  considered  as  vestiges  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa ;  aud  the 
ruins  in  the  Colonna  Gardens,  of  those  of  Constantine, — the 
first  and  the  last  Thermae  that  ever  were  erected  in  Eome. 

Some  remains  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  indeed,  are  vulgarly . 
called  the  Baths  of  Paulus  ^Emilius,  although  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  ever  made  any  baths  at  all ;  nor,  as 
they  were  luxuries  wholly  unknown  to  the  Eepublic,  is  it  at 
all  probable  he  ever  did.  Indeed  we  may  be  sure,  that  had 
he  built  anything  so  eictraordinafy,  Plutarch,  who  records  the 
BasiHca  of  his  erection,  would  not  have  omitted  to  have  men- 
tioned it«  Juvenal  indeed  alludes  to  the  Baths  of  Paulus  ;* 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  never  was,  at  any  period, 
any  other  Paulus  than  Paulus  JEmilius. 

There  are  some  inconsiderable  vestiges  of  the  Baths  of  the 
Empress  Helena,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Massimi,  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill.  A  few  low  broken  fragments  of  brick  wall 
might  belong  to  anything,  but  an  inscription  was  found  th^ro 
which  attested  theur  identity .f 

Some  uninteresting  ruins  of  a  Soman  date,  in  a  vineyard 
between  the  Aventine  and  the  Tiber,  (the  entrance  to  which 
is  through  a  red  wooden  gate  on  the  right  of  the  road  going 


•  Qt  forte  rogatuB 


Dum  petit  aut  Ttiermas  aut  Balnea  Pauli,  &c.—- Jttvemol. 
f  It  is  now  placed  above  the  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  that  Empress, 
in  the  SaU  della  Croce  Greca>  in  the  Vatican. 
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towdris  tlie  Porta  San  Paolo,)  are  called,  on  conjecture,  tho 
Baths  of  Decins ;  although  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
baths  of  that  Emperor  were  upon  the  Aventine  Hill.t 

But  these  are  inconsiderable  and  uninteUieible  remains, 
scarcely  worth  notice.  Even  the  ruins  of  the  three  principal 
Thermsa,  immense  as  is  their  extent^  have  evidently  formed 
but  a  small  part  of  their  ancient  magnitude.  The  ingenuity 
of  antiquaries  has  formed,  from  their  confused  remains,  a 
variety  of  fJEiiiciful  and  conjectural  plans ;  but  as  they  are  all  at 
variance  with  each  other, — ^like  the  four  genuine  and  original 
portraits  of  Shakspeare,  which  bear  bel^een  them  no  shade 
of  resemblance, — ^we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  any  of  them 
be  the  true  one. 

The  following  figure,  slightly  sketched  from  the  existing 
remains  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian,  (which 
bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  each  other  than  those  of 
Titus,)  without  any  attempt  at  pretended  minuteness  or 
accuracy,  which  can  only  serve  to  mislead  where  there  are 
no  data  to  go  upon,  may  perhaps  enable  you  to  form  some 
general  idea  of  their  plan. 

They  all  seem  to  have  consisted  of  an  external  part  (A), 
the  lower  story  of  which  was  dark,  subterranean,  hghted  by 
lamps,  and  contained  the  whole  range  of  the  hot  baths.  It 
surrounded  th6  internal  part  (C),  from  which  it  was  gene- 
raJly  divided  by  an  open  space  (B),  fiUed  with  shady  walks, 
or  gardens^  a  Gfymnasium,  and  sometimes  with  a  sort  of 
Stadium  for  running  foot-races. 

The  internal  part  (C) — ^which,  in  the  baths  of  Diocletian 
and  Caracalla,  had  no  subterranean  story — consisted  entirely 
of  places  for  recreation ;  covered  porticos  for  walking,  shel- 
tered from  the  sun  and  rain ;  courts  and  theatres  for  active 
sports ;  libraries  for  study,  and  apartments  for  idling.  There 
was  generally,  at  least,  one  great  covered  hall,  or  Ftnacotheca 
(vide  Plan,  C,)  in  every  Thermae,  supposed  to  bie  devoted  to 
this  last  laudable  purpose,  though,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, it  was  used  as  a  Xystvm,  or  place  for  wrestling,  in 
bad  weather,  as  well  as  for  a  great  lounging-room. 

One  of  these  covered  halls  (that  of  the  Baths  of  Diocle^ 
tian)  is  still  entire,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  church 
but  of  this  I  shall  speak  in  our  visit  to  these  ruins. 
^YideNardini,  Boma  Antica.  [Aventino.] 

TOL.  r.  X 
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The  remains  of  the  Thermse  of  Caracalla,  to  which  we 
must  first  direct  our  steps,  consist  entirely  of  the  upper 


story^  and  of  the,  internal  part ;  which  internal  part;,  as  I 
before  observed,  never,  in  these  baths,  had  any  subterranean 
story.  There  is  now  no  access  into  the  sub^rracLean  story 
of  tne  external  part  (vide  Flan,  A),  and,  indeed  no  appear- 
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mtice  6f  it' in  either  of  these  ThermsB ;  but  it  is  said,  excara- 
tiona  have  frequently  been  made  into  both. 

I  The-  Baths  of  Caracalla  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
most  Bonthem  of  the  heights  of  ike  Aventiiid,  on  the  Yia 
Appia,  remote  from  ihe  actual  extent  of  the  modem  cxty, 
though  withiu  the  circuit  of  its  walls. 
.  They  now  piesent  an  komense  mass  of  frowning  and 
roofless  ruins  abandoned  to  decay;  and  their  MLen  grandeur, 
their  almost  immeasurable  extent,  the  tremendous  frag- 
ments of  biM»ken  wall  l^at  fill  l^em,  the  wild  weeds  and 
birambles  which  wave  over  them,  their  solitude  and  their 
silence ;  the  magnificence  they  once  displayed,  and  l^e  deso- 
lation they  how  exhibit, — are  powea:frdly  calculated  to  affect 
the  imagination. 

We  passed  through  a  long  sucoession  of  immense  halls, 
open  to  the  sky,  whose  pavements  of  coatly  marbles  and 
rich  mosaics,  long  since  torn  away,  have  been  supplied  by 
the  soft  green  turf,  that  forms  a  carpet  more  in  unison 
with  their  deserted  state.  The  wind,  sighing  through  the 
branches  of  the  aged  trees  that  have  taken  root  in  them 
without  rivalling  their  loftiness^  was  the  only  sound  we 
beard ;  and  the  bird  of  prey,  which  burst  throi^jh  the  thick 
ivy  of  the  broken  wall  £ar  above  us,  was  the  only  living^ 
object  we  beheld, 

GThese  immense  halls  formed  a  part  of  the  internal  division 
of  the  Thermae,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  purposes  of 
amusement. 

The  first  of  these  halls,  or  rather  walled  enclosures,  you 
enter,  and  several  of  the  others,  have  evidently  been  open  in 
the  centre.  They  were  surrounded  by  covered  portieos,  sup- 
ported by  immense  columns  of  granite,  which  have  long 
aiace  been  carried  away,  chiefly  by  the  Popes,  and  princes 
of  the  Eamese  family.  In  consequence  of  their  loss,  the 
roofr  fell,  with  a  concussion  so  tremendous  that  it  is  said 
to  have  been  felt,  even  in  Eome,  like  the  distant  shock  of 
an  earthquake.  Fragments  of  this  vaulted  roof  are  stiU 
hanging  at  the  comers  of  the  portico.  The  open  part  in 
the  centre  was  probably  destined  fi>r  athletic  sports. 

One  of  the  halls,  the  famous  Oella  SoleaHs,  which  could 
not  have  been  less  than  150  feet  in  length,  and  held  160 
marble  seats,  was  entirely  covered  with  a  flat  roof  of  stone, 
which  was  considered  a  mir^le  of  architecture.    It  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  supported  by  flat  CFossing  bands  of 
metal,  forming  a  thick  chequer-work ;  and,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  solea,  or  straps  used  to  bind  the  sandals  round 
the  feet  and  ancles,  the  hall  was  denominated  Cella  Solearu, 
This  astonishing  work  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
Eg^iptian  artists. 

Many  have  been  the  doubts  and  disputes  among  anti- 
auaries  which  of  these  halls  has  the  best  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered as  this  once  wonderful  OeUa  Solearis,  All  are  roofless 
now ;  but  the  most  eastern  of  them,  that  which  is  furthest 
to  the  left  on  entering,  and  which  has  evidently  had  windows, 
seems  generally  to  enjoy  the  reputation. 

Besides  these  enormous  halls,  there  are,  on  the  western 
side  of  these  ruins,  the  remaius  of  a  rotunda,  or  large  cir* 
cular  building,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  divisions,  of 
all  sizes  and  forms,  iu  their  purpose  whoUy  incomprehen- 
sible. "We  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  places  in  which 
the  learned  harangued  their  disciples,  philosophers  held 
their  controversies,  and  poets  recited  their  verses ;  or,  since 
ancient  Home  was  by  no  means  exclusively  populated  with 
these  exalted  miuds, — ^in  which  mere  ordinary  souls  used  to 
talk  and  amuse  themselves.  Such,  too,  would  seek  the 
Spheristeria^  or  tennis  courts,  or  places  for  playing  at  ball ; 
an  amusement,  indeed,  which  we  Know  the  sternest*  philo- 
sophers and  censors,  even  the  elder  Cato  himself,  did  not 
disdain  to  practise. 

In  fact,  no  satisfactory  idea  can  be  formed  from  the 
remains  we  see,  of  the  peculiar  destination  of  any  particular 
parts,  and  imagination  at  last  desists,  fatigued  with  the 
meffectual  attempt  to  picture  what  they  were.  Excepting- 
that  they  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  Thermee  destined  for 
purposes  of  amusement,  nothing  can  now  be  known ;  and, 
though  the  immense  extent  of  the  baths  may  be  traced  fe<r 
from  hence  by  their  wide-spreading  ruins,  it  is  equally 
difficult  and  unprofitable  to  explore  them  any  farther. 

In  the  last  of  these  halls  there  is  a  deep  draw-well ;  and 
in  one  of  our  many  visits  to  these  ruins,  we  found  a  young 
Englishman  of  our  acquaintance,  who,  in  his  ardour  for 
antiquities,  was  on  the  point  of  descen^ng  in  the  bucket  to 
the  bottom  of  it.  This  was  carrying  the  maxim  of  seeking^ 
"truth  at  the  bottom  of  a  well"  rather  too  literally  into 

*Plutarch*B  Life. 
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execution,  but  he  was  30  sure  that  he  should  make  some 
wouderM  discovery  there,  that  we  could  not  succeed  in 
^topping  him  till  we  called  in  the  testimony  of  the  old 
woman  who  opens  the  door,  in  corroboration  of  our  own,  to 
prove  that  the  well  was  not  antico,  but  made  for  the  use  of 
the  pigs  that  now  revel  undisturbed  in  all  the  luxuries  of 
these  imperial  halls. 

Splenoid  as  they  were,  perhaps  in  ancient  times,  as  in 
the  present,  they  were  often  filled  with  the  swinish 
multitude. 

A  broken  staircase  leads  up  to  the.  top  of  the  ruins,  but 
it  is  in  so  dilapitated  a  state,  that  the  ascent  has  become 
extremely  perilous. 

This  immense  interior  is  supposed  to  have  been  surrounded 
with  an  external  part  (vide  Han,  A),  of  course  still  more 
immense,  forming  a  subterranean  oblong  square,  which, 
besides  the  baths,  contained  the  JSxedra,  or  buildings  for 
the  slaves  who  attended  the  baths,  the  police  who  regi3ated, 
and  the  soldiers  who  guarded  them. 

The  ThermsB  consisted  of  every  possible  modification  and 
auxiliary  of  bathing  that  luxury  dould  devise,  Pirst,  there 
was  an  Apoditerivmf  or  great  undressing-room, — a  Sudato^ 
rittmj  Laconicum, — or  vapour-bath, — a  CaMarwm,  or  hot-bath, 
— a  Tepidaritim,  or  tepid-bath, — a  Friffidarium,  or  cold-bath, 
— and  an  Uhcttiarium,  or  room  for  per^^iming  and  anointing 
the  body  with  oil;  and  through  the  whole  process  of  these 
baths  and  anointings  it  is  pretended  each  bather  generally 
passed.  There  was,  besides,  a  large  open  natatio,  or  swim- 
ming-bath, the  only  one  which  enjoyed  the  light  of  heaven, 
all  the  rest  being  perfectly  dark. 

The  water  was  heated  by  means  of  a  large  lyjpocaustum, 
or  stove. 

A  beU  was  rung  at  a  stated  hour  in  the  evening,  to  signify 
that  the  water  was  warm  and  the  baths  ready.*  Those 
who  used  them  at  any  other  hour  could  have  cold  water 
only, 

it  appears  that  the  two  sexes  usually  bathed  together, 
although  the  practice  was  prohibited  by  Hadrian,  Marcus 

*  To  this  Martial  allndes  :— 

"  Hedde  pilam — sonat  sea  theimanun ;  ludere  pergia  V 
Martial,  1,  xiv.  Ep.  163, 
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Aureliiis,  and  several  of  the  cfmperors.  Even  tlie  dissolute 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero,  was  so  much  scandalized  at 
the  practice,  that  she  built  baths  expressly  for  the  vse  of 
women,  on  the  Yiminal  HiU. 

Above  this  outer  square  of  the  baiths,  there  is  su^osed  to 
have  been  a  terrace,  or  gallery,  from  whence  the  spectators 
could  view,  as  from  a  theatre,  the  sports  and  diversions  in  l^e 
JPaliestrum,  or  G^tumum,  the  waiks,  (Ambulacra,)  &e.  &c.^ 
which  filled  the  intermediate  open  space  (B)  between  them 
and  the  interior  buildiug. 

I  had  understood  that  the  whole  outer  subterranean  story^ 
in  which  were  the  range  of  baths,  was  buried  under  ground, 
and  no  remains  of  it  to  be  seen;  and  great  was  my  delight 
to  find  several  small  apartments  with  no  light  but  what  broke 
in  at  the  door,  and  containiug  what,  in  my  innocence,  I  took 
to  be  baths  fiill  of  cold  pellucid  water.  iNever  doubting  that 
this  was  afri^darmm,  I  hastened  to  impart  my  satisfaction 
to  an  antiquary  of  our  party,  who  nearly  went  distracted  at 
this  most  heterodox  idea.  He  declared,  with  much  discom- 
posure, that  the  waier  was  modem,  and  that  the  receptacles 
contafaiing  this  modem  w:ater — ^which  he  would  upon  no 
account  allow  to  be  denominated  baths,  though  we  could 
devise  no  other  name  for  them — ^were  modem  iso;  and  that 
the  buildings  were  not  modem,  but  had  been  places  for 
the  guards,  slaves,  officers, — ^for  any  thing,  or  any  bodyj  but 
baths  and  bathers. 

If  I  had  had  any  idea  it  would  have  irritated  him  so  much, 
I  never  would  have  mentioned  it,  for  he  did  not  recover  his 
temper  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  still  continued  to 
repeat  to  himself  at  intervals,  "  L'acqua  e  modemaP 

The  Baths  of  Antoninus  GaracaHa  were  finished  by  Helio- 
gabalus  and  by  Alexander  Severus,  whose  name  they  some- 
times have  borne. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  that  the  antiquaries  have  never 
begun  to  dispute  whether  these  Theirmse  may  not  be  those  of 
Commodus,  who  did  build  baths  on  the  Via  Appia,  though 
their  site  is  unknown.  At  all  events,  the  name  of  Themrue 
Antotm^iofup,  by  which  these  are  distinguished,  would  sidt 
either  Emperor  equally  well. 

The  beautifiil  statues  which  now  adorn  Naples,  the  Ear- 
nesian  -BuU,  the  Hercules-,  the  Elora,  and  the  Callypygiaii 
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Venus,  "wwe  found  here.  CaracaQa  pillEged  Hadrian's  villa 
to  adorn  Ms  baths,  and  probably  these  masterpieces  of 
Bcuh)ture  had  been  taken  from  thence. 

The  Piscina  Fublica  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Its  name  imphes  that  it  was  a  pubKc  reser- 
voir of  water.  It  is  heard  of  at  a  very  early  perion  of  Homan 
history,  and  is  generally  believed  (by  tne  antiquaries)  to 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  in,  x  et,  while 
they  teU  you  this,  with  their  usual  consistency  they  assure 
you,  that,  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Eomans  had  no 
other  bath  than  the  Tiber. 

LETTEE  XXX. 

The  Thebk^  of  Titus — ^House  op  Mecjenas — ^Akcient 
Paiktikgs  —  Ababesqijes  —  Raphael  —  Laocoon  — 
Chtjech  op  S.  S.  Mabtino  e  Stlvesteo — Porssm's 
PAirrTiirGS  —  Stjbteebaneaw  Chtjech  —  Masses  aitd 
Mabttedoms  of  the  Eaelt  Cheistians — Cabmelite 
Monks — Sette  Salle. 

The  antiquaries,  for  the  most  part,  seem  agreed  that  the 
Thermsd  of  Titus  differed  from  those  of  Caracalla  and  Dio- 
cletian, in  having  a  subterranean  story  beneath  its  internal 
part,  which  contained  the  baths,  and  which,  instead  of  being 
built  like  the  others,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  was 
oval  or  circular ;  and  that  the  ruins  which  remain  are  of  this 
part. 

To  me,  I  own,  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful  whether  these 
baths  ever  had  any  external  part — ^for  which  I  can  find  no 
space — or  were  built  according  to  the  same  plan  as  the  later 
ones ;  or  even  whether  there  was  any  distinction  of  public 
and  private  baths  in  them,  as  is  pretended ;  for  Suetonius 
expressly  tells  us,  that  "  Titus  admitted  the  common  people 
into  Ma  baths,  even  when  he  used  them  himself;"*  and  Pan- 
vinius,  in  his  Survey,  enumerates  no  other  baths  than  those 
of  Titus,  in  Eegion  III.  of  Eome.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Baths  of  Titus,  though  open  to  the  public, 
were  attached  to  his  own  palace,  some  vestiges  of  which,  or 
possibly  of  the  upper  story  of  the  baths,  are  stiU  pointed  out 
in  a  vineyard  above  the  Falomhara,  or  gunpowder  manufac- 
•  Suet  Titus  8, 
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tory.  They  consist  of  a  Iroken  section  of  a  Mgli  semicir- 
cular brick  wall,  with  two  rows  of  large  niches,  one  above 
another ;  but  what  particular  purpose  the  building,  of  which 
we  see  this  fragment,  may  hare  served  in  the  days  of  Titus, 
it  would  require  considerable  hardihood  now  eVen  to  hazard 
a  conjecture. 

The  ThermaB  and  Palace  of  Titus  were  built  with  the  ruins, 
and  on  the  site  of  the  wide-spreading  buildings  and  pleasure- 
grounds  of  Nero's  Golden  Palace ;  and  they  extend  from  the 
base  of  the  EsquOine  Hill,  near  the  Colosseum,  to  one  of  its 
summits  at  the  churches  of  S.  S.  Martino  e  Sylvestro,  and 
to  another  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli. 

That  part  of  these  interesting  ruins  which  has  been  exca- 
vated is  near  the  Colosseum.  We  passed  the  mouths  of  nine 
long  corridors,  as  the  Italian  call  them — not  that  this  is  a 
very  appropriate  term  (though  I  cannot  find  abetter)  for  long 
passages  converging  together  like  the  radii  of  the  segment  of 
a  circle,  divided  from  each  other  by  dead  walls,  covered  at  the 
top,  and  closed  at  the  end.  They  must  always  have  been 
dark.  They  are  mpposed  to  have  been  entrances  to  the  baths, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  have  served  as  substructions  to  the 
tjheatre  above,  which  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
upper  story,  of  which  not  a  trace  remains ;  and  the  whole  of 
these  suppositions  have  their  source  in  the  inflammable  ima- 
ginations of  Boman  antiquaries.  Nothing  is  certain  about 
them,  excepting  that  they  are  not  worth  looking  at.  In  one 
of  them  are  piled  up  various  pieces  of  broken  amphorsB,  terra- 
cotta, marbles  of  various  kinds,  and  other  heterogeneous  frag- 
ments foimd  in  the  excavations  made  by  the  ifrench  about 
1812,  among  which  were  some  pots  of  colours.  They  were 
analysed,  but  nothing  new  was  discovered,  and  we  are  still 
as  ignorant  as  ever  as  to  the  cause  of  the  brilliancy  and 
durAility  of  the  hues  of  ancient  painting. 

Having  passed  these  corridors,  we  entered  the  portal  of 
what  is  called  the  House  of  Mecsenas,  a  name  so  justly  dear 
to  every  admirer  of  taste  and  literature,  that  we  did  not  feel 
disposed  too  scrupulously  to  question  the  groimds  of  the  be- 
hei,  that  we  actually  stood  within  the  walls  of  that  classic 
habitation,  where  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  Ovid  and  Augustus,* 

*  Augustas,  when  indisposed,  nsed  to  take  up  hia  abode  in  the  hooae 
of  Meceenas.    Suet.  Aug.  72. 
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must  have  so  often  met.  In  fact,  tliis  cannot  now  admit  of 
any  very  demonstrative  proof;  but  it  is  kaown  that  the  House 
and  Gardens  of  MecsBnas  stood  in  this  part  of  the  Esquiline 
HUl,  which,  before  it  was  given  to  him  by  Augustus,  was  the 
chamel  ground  of  the  common  people  ;*  that  the  conflagra- 
tion of  jNero's  reignf  did  not  reach  them ;  and  whether  spared 
from  convenience,  or  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
patron  of  arts  and  literature,  it  is  believed  a  part  of  them  was 
taken  by  Nero  into  his  buildings,  and  by  Titus  into  his  baths.  J 
Antiquaries  think  they  can  trace  a  difference  in  the  brick- 
work and  style  of  building,  between  what  they  consider  the 
erection  of  Augustus's  and  of  Titus's  age;  and  on  these 
pounds,  the  parts  they  point  out  to  you  as  vestiges  of  the 
House  of  MecsenaSy  are,  the  entrance  I  have  already  named, 
which  leads  into  a  range  of  square  roofless  chambers,  (chris- 
tened, on  supposition,  the  Public  Baths,)  and  the  wall  on  the 
right,  in  passmg  through  them,  which  is  partially  formed  of 
reticulated  builaing  in  patches. 

Prom  these  real  or  imaginary  classic  remains,  we  entered 
a  damp  and  dark  corridor,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  still  adorned 
with  some  of  the  most  beautiM  specimens  that  now  remain 
of  the  painting  of  antiquity.  Thdir  colouring  is  fast  feding 
away,  and  their  very  outline,  I  should  fear,  must  be  obliter- 
ated at  no  very  distant  period,  so  extreme  is  the  humidity  of 
the  place,  and  so  incessantly  does  the  water-drop  fall.  By 
the  light  of  a  few  trembling  tapers  elevated  on  the  top  of  a 
long  bending  cane,  we  saw,  at  least  twenty  feet  above  our 
heads,  paintmgs  in  arabesque,  executed  with  a  grace,  a  free- 
dom, a  correctness  of  design,  and  masterly  command  of  pen- 
cil, that  awakened  our  highest  admiration,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  were  viewed.  Insensible  of 
the  penetrating  damps  and  chilling  cold,  we  continued  to 
stretch  our  necks  with  admiring  the  Paun,  the  Nymph,  the 
Bacchante,  the  Mercury,  the  Loves  and  Graces,  the  twining 
flowers  and  fantastic  groups  of  gay  imagery,  which  the  classic 

•Horace,  lib.  i.  Ode  8. 

ir  Tacitus,  lib.  zy.  cap,  39,  mentions,  that  the  flames  were  extin* 
gaished  at  the  base  of  the  Esquiline  Hill. 

tAntea  sepvlcra  erant  in  loco  in  quo  runt  horti  Mcecenaiia  vbi 
mifU  modo  TAerwia.— Acron.  Nardini  contests,  I  think  without  any 
just  grounds^  the  authenticity  of  the  above  passage. 
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imagination  of  the  Boman  painter  had  assembled  seventeen 
centuries  ago. 

To  Bapbael  these  exquisite  %ures  were  a  school  of  art. 
He  transfused  much  of  their  soul  and  spirit  into  his  own 
compositions,  but  made  no  slavish  copy  of  them.  The  sense- 
less assertion  made  by  the  maligni^  of  those  who  wish  to 
degrade  lofty  genius  to  the  level  o£  their  own  grovelling 
minds,  that  Eaphael  sought  to  conceal  these  master-pieces 
of  ancient  art,  by  causing  the  excavations  to  be  filled  up, 
and  tried  to  pass  off  tins  style  of  painting  as  his  own,  I 
should  have  thought  too  contemptible  for  notice,  but  for  the 
frequent  repetition  I  have  heard  of  it. 

]N  ot  a  shadow  of  proof  can  be  brought  in  support  of  the 
calumny,  but  there  is  abimdant  evidence  of  its  falsehood. 
For,  besides  that  arabesques  are  described  by  Yitruvius, 
whose  works  were  in  the  hands  of  Baphael,  as  weU  as  of 
every  other  architect  of  his  day,  and  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  he  would  lay  claim  to  the  invention  when  the 
whole  body  of  his  rivals  could  prove  its  antiquity;  and 
besides  that  the  corridors  of  Hadrian's  viUa,  painted  in 
arabesque,  have  been  open  to  public  inspection  even  from 
the  days  of  that  emperor;  every  one  who  has  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  art  must  be  aware,  that  these  iden- 
tical arabesques  were  never  concealed,  never  filled  up — ^but 
were  openly  studied,  as  well  by  Eaphael' s  scholars  and  con- 
temporaries as  by  himself.  To  take  at  random  the  first 
instance  of  their  notoriety  that  occurs  to  my  memory,  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  in  his  Memoirs,  casually  alludes  to  these 
paintings  in  Titus's  Baths  as  universally  known,  and  as  the 
avowed  source  from  which  Baphael  had  taken  the  idea  of 
the  designs  with  which  he  had  recently  adorned  the  Vatican. 
A  thousand  other  instances  might  be  adduced,  if  it  could  be 
necessary  to  confrite  what  has  not  a  shadow  of  proof. 

As  a  moral  confutation,  not  less  convincing,  I  need  scarcely 
mention,  that  a  being  possessed  of  the  generous  spirit,  the 
great  mind,  and  the  mgh  conscious  powers  of  unequalled 
genius  of  Eaphael,  could  not  be  guilty  of  an  act  of  such 
mean  littleness  and  shamefiil  disingenouanees. 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
in  their  poetry,  their  eloquence,  their  sculpture,  their  fffchi- 
tecture,  and  even  in  that  most  fragile  of  the  fine  arts,  their 
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paintiiig,  that  was  impmshable  in  its  nature.  SapbaeVs 
arabesques  in  the  Vatican  bare  suffered  nearly  as  much  in 
tbree  centuries  as  these  have  done  in  seventeen. 

I  bare  been  accused  of  valuing  them  on  account  of  their 
sntiquitj,  and  it  is  true,  that  antiquity  has  an  uiftpeak- 
able  charm  for  me;  and  I  own  I  admire  them,  not  only 
because  they  are  beautiful,  but  because  they  are  ancient. 

How  often,  as  I  have  gazed  upon  the  exquisite  arabesques 
of  these  ruins,  or  on  the  paintings  taken  from  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  with  increasing  interest  and  admiration — ^has  the 
sense  of  their  unimpai^  outline,  their  brilliancy  and  har- 
mony of  colouring,  and  the  long  succession  of  ages  that  have 
rolled  away  since  those  living  forms  and  tints  were  hastily 
impressed  on  tbe  wall — given  me  a  delight  that  no  produc- 
tion of  yesterda;^,  however  perfect,  could  have  awakened ! 

Of  tneir  merit,  distinct  firom  such  feelings,  I  am  not, 
perhaps,  an  unprejudiced  or  a  competent  jndge.  But  the 
truth,  the  freedom,  the  correctness  of  design,  the  exquisite 
grace  of  attitude,  and  the  felicity  of  fiaiicy  that  breathe  from 
every  specimen  of  the  paintings  of  the  ancients,  must  charm 
every  eye, — and  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
perfection  of  their  sculpture,  and  ike  purity  of  their  taste. 

The  few  designs  of  landscapes  I  have  seen,  however — one 
of  which  was  excavated  before  my  eyes  in  a  house  at  Pompeii 
— are  strangelv  inferior  to  their  historical  paintings,  and  are, 
in  fact,  beneath  criticiffim;  total  violation  of  the  laws  of  per- 
spective, whether  proceeding  from  ignorance  or  inattention^ 
having  produced  total  fEolure.  They  are  scarcely  one  degree 
elevated  above  the  drawing  on  a  china  plate. 

But  we  ought,  in  estimating  the  merits  of  ancient  point- 
ing, to  remember,  that  the  specimens  of  it  we  possess  are 
probably  not  of  the  first  order.  Arabesques  that  covered  an 
nnmense  extent  of  rooms  and  passages  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  intended  collectively  for  general  ornamental 
effect,  than  as  productions  of  individual  excellence. 

Arabesque  paintings,  we  know,  were  designed  as  architec- 
tural or  fumifumig  decorations,  and  as  such  were  condemned 
by  Yitruvius;  and  even  if  we  should  admit  the  violent  in- 
probabiHty,  that  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  had  exerted 
their  skill  in  embellishiag  the  humble  dwellings  of  a  distant 
Bea-port  like  Pompeii^  or  the  acres  of  buildmgs  that  com- 
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posed  the  ThermsB  ot  'Titus,  it  is  impossible  that,  on  the 
small  scale  and  restricted  plan  of  this  class  of  pamtings, 
their  great  powers  should  appear  to  adyantage.  What 
should  we  have  thought  of  Baphael,  had  he  left  behind  him 
nothing  but  his  arabesques  ?  How  do  they  fiade  before  the 
immortel  frescoes  of  his  Camere  ? 

These  very  frescoes  may  be  cited  as  a  proof,  that,  as  the 
greatest  masters  of  modem  times  did  not  disdain  to  embel- 
Hsh  the  walls  of  a  papal  palace,  the  first  among  the  ancients 
would  exert  their  skill  to  decorate  the  Thermae  of  a  Eoman 
emperor.  But  the  immense  extent  of  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  jBnished,* 
are  conclusive  proofs  that  they  could  not  nave  been  solely 
executed  by  the  labours  of  one  or  two  of  superior  genius. 
A  multitude  of  artists  must  have  been  employed;  and  that 
the  works  of  no  jjre-eminent  master  have  escaped  in  the  few 
relics  which  remain,  I  argue  from  the  general  equality  that 
runs  through  the  whole. 

The  finest  painthig  that  has  been  found  in  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  is  the  &.mous  Nbzze  JMohrandmL^  Its  classic  beaut}- 
of  design,  composition,  and  expression,  which  were  adequate 
to  form  the  genius  of  a  Poussin,  do  not  require  my  feeble 
praise.  Yet  one  other  painting,  which-^till  remains  in  the 
corridor  of  these  baths,  representing  a  group  of  figures, 
designed  with  exquisite  skill;  and  many  of  those  taken  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  of  scarcehr  inferior  exceflence; 
and  1  therefore  conclude,  that  they  are  au  the  work  of  artists 
of  mediocrity — ^that  they  prove  a  certain  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  art,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  most  unportant 
principles,  to  have  been  very  generally  difiused — and  that 
the  best  works  of  the  first  masters  must  have  been  of  very 
high  superiority;  for,  if  an  undistinguished  artist  painted 
these,  what  must  have  been  the  perfection  of  the  works  of 
an  Apelles  or  a  Zeuxis  ? 

There  are,  however,  two  capital  defects  observable  in  aU 

*  Suetonius  particularly  mentions  the  remarkable  expedition  with 
which  Ihey  were  built. 

f  So  called,  from  the  Aldobrandini  Gallery,  to  which  it  originally 
belonged.  It  is  now  in  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Vatican.  It  ia 
supposed  to  represent  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  The  figure 
of  the  Muse  who  is  singing  the  £pithalamiam^  is  singularly  beautiful. 
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the  specunena  of  ancient  painting  which  have  come  down  to 
our  time.  First,  the  &>ults  in  perspective — s^  the  figures, 
like  a  basso  relievo  painted,  bein?  represented,  as  it  were, 
on  the  same  plain;  and,  secondly,  &e  want  of  lights,  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  all  the  effects  of  li^ht  and  shadow, 
and  all  the  magic  of  chiaro  otcuro,  on  the  scientific  manage- 
ment of  which  BO  much  of  the  effect  of  modem  painting 
depends. 

We  must  suppose  these  principles  of  the  art  to  have  been 
unknown,  even  to  the  greatest  artists,  otherwise  some  marks 
of  them  would  be  visifle,  even  in  the  works  of  the  meanest; 
and  yet,  if  I  remember  right,  Yitruvius,  in  his  seventh  book^ 
mennons  a  treatise  on  perspective,  written  by  Anaxagoras 
and — somebody  else. 

The  Eomans,  in  the  fine  arts,  were  only  the  pupils  and 
copyists  of  the  Greeks;  and  to  the  last,  the  latter  preserved 
theur  superiority  over  the  enslavers  of  their  country. 

But  this  long  disquisition  on  ancient  painting  must  have 
been  insupportably  wearisome  to  you,  and  it  is  certainly 
doubly  hard  to  hear  so  much  of  it  when  you  can  see  no- 
thing. 

Leaving  the  painted  corridor  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  which 
is  adorned  with  these  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient  art,  we 
entered  halls,  which,  like  it,  must  always  have  been  dark,* 
but  are  still  magnificent.  The  bright  colouring  of  the 
crimson  stucco,  the  alcove  still  adorned  with  gilding,  and 
the  ceilings  beautifully  painted  with  fantastic  designs,  still 
^main  in  many  parts  of  them ;  but  how  chill,  how  damp, 
how  desolate,  are  now  these  gloomy  halls  of  imperial  luxury  ? 
No  sound  is  to  be  heard  through  them  but  that  of  the  slow 
water-drop.  Certainly  the  ideas  of  pleasure  in  different 
ages  have  been  of  very  opposite  descriptions.  Who  would, 
at  this  day,  from  choice,  bury  themselves  in  iiubterranean 
dungeons,  or  exchange  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  the  free 
air  and  common  sky,  for  the  red  and  dusky  glare  of  stifling 

*  This  corridor  has  had  a  glimmering  artificial  ray  of  borrowed  light 
from  the  upper  story,  admitted  through  square  apertures  in  the  painted 
ceiling,  which  were  probably  covered  with  a  grate.  I  suspect,  however, 
that  they  were  merely  intended  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation,  sinoe  the 
feeble  ray  that  entered  here  could  scarcely  serve  even  to  render  ''dark- 
Qe«  visible." 
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torches?  Yet,  wliafc  id  now  considered  a  pnmsfament  too 
great  even  for  cnminals,  was  then  the  chosen  enjoyment  of 
luxurious  Bomans ;  and  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  Britain 
would  not  exchange  his  cheerM  cottage  for  the  dark  magni- 
ficence of  the  imperial  palace  of  the  aiwxent  Master  of  the 
"World. 

Tet  the  uniform  temperature  obtained  by  the  exclusion  of 
light  and  air,  the  coolness  in  summer  and  warmth  in  winter, 
may  haye  sufficiently  compensated  for  the  want  of  those 
blessings;  and,  indeed,,  we  ought  to  remember,  that  as  the 
Eaths  were  chiefly  frequented  at  n^t,  the  admission  of 
light,  as  in  our  theatres,  was  unnecessary,  and  they  may 
have  had  means  of  ventilation  which  we  cannot  now  trace. 
We  are  certainly  whoUy  inadequate  judges  of  what  the 
Therms  were  in  their  days  of  splendour;  but  as  they  appear 
to  ufii  now,  they  offer  little  ads^ted  to  modem  ideas  of 
enjoyment. 

In  one  of  the  splendid  dungeons  of  Titus*s  Baths — thirty- 
six  of  which  have  now  been  opened— we  saw  the  remains  of 
a. bath,  supposed  to  have  been  for  the  private  use  of  the 
Emperor,  in  another  we  were  shown  the  crimson-painted 
alcove  where  the  Laocoon  was  found.* 

It  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  at  which  period 
the  rubbish  which  filled  ihem  baths  was  so  ^oroughly  sifted, 
that  I  should  fear  there  is  little  probability  that  any  such 
prize  remains  to  reward  the  labours  of  future  adventurers. 
The  Prench,  who  cleared  out  a  great  many  of  these  cham- 
"bers,  found  nothing  but  the  Phrto  and  Cerberus,  now  in  the 
Capitol,  a  work  of  very  indifferent  sculpture. 

Still,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  finest  statues  were 

*  Nardini  says  it  was  found  in  a  vineyard  near  the  Palombara,  but 
Winkelman  exposes  his  mistake,  and  proves  that  it  was  discovered  in 
this  precise  spot.  •  Ita  discovery  is  recorded  on  the  tomb  of  its  discoverer, 
in  the  Church  of  Aia  Oceli,  as  "  his  praise  in  dea^"  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  this  part  oi  the  ruins  belonged  to  the  Palace  of  Titos,  in 
which  Pliny  tells  us  it  stood  in  his  time.  It  is  satis^Eictory  to  have  a 
new  proof  that  this  is  the  identical  masterpiece  of  Grecian  sculpture 
which  he  extolled.  Yet,  though  answering  in  style,  in  age,  in  perfection, 
and  even  in  its  exact  local  situaMon  to  that  description,  it  has,  by  the 
unaccountable  perversity  of  some  antiquaries,  been  pronounced  not  the 
origin:^,  but  merely  a  copy;  an  opinion  so  wholly  unsupported  by 
probability  or  evidence,  that  I  shall  not  stop  to  notice  it. 
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placed  in  the  Baths,  either  because  they  were  the  faTourite 
retreats  of  imperial  luxury  and  pleasure,  or  because  they 
appeared  to  most  advantage  by  the  light  of  torches,  the  only 
ray  that  penetrated  their  darkness ;  and  as,  if  report  say 
true,  whole  miles  of  ancient  Thermae  r^nain  uneiploredi 
many  hidden  treasures  of  sculpture  may  yet  be  discovered. 

On  leaving  these  ruins  we  observed,  close  to  the  reputed 
house  of  Mecffinas,  some  broken-down  brick  walls,  and  a 
most  hideous  washed-out  Madonna,  which  belonged  to  a 
church  or  chapel  that  once  stood  here. 

Erom  hence  we  went  to  the  Church  of  S.  S.  Martino  and 
Sylvestro,  which  is  also  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Gatus,  though  at  least  half  a  mile  &om  the  part  we  had  been 
examining. 

The  interior  of  this  church  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most 
chaste  and  beautiM  in  Eome.  The  platform  and  tribune, 
where  the  high  altar  is  raised  above  the  Confession^  or 
Tomb  of  the  Saints,  surrounded  by  the  richest  pavement  of 
inlaid  marbles,  have  a  most  striking  effect.  The  naves  are 
formed  by  a  double  range  of  ancient  eolimms  of  beautifiil 
marble.  But  these  spoils  of  ancient  Some  are  treated  like 
the  victims  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes.  K  too  long,  they  are 
CTit  down, — ^if  too  short,  they  are  extended;  and  these 
having  been  in  the  latter  predicament,  are  stuck  on  pedestals 
of  the  most  dwarfish  disproportion ;  and  pedestals,  even  when 
formed  selon  les  regies,  I  always  entertained  a  most  anti- 
Palladian  aversion  to.  This  I  cannot  allow  to  be  a  proof  of 
want  of  taste,  since  I  find,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  no 
pedestals  used  in  any  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Greece  or  ' 
Borne;  and  Palladio,  with  all  his  churches  and  palaces,  will 
never  rival  the  Pantheon  or  the  Parthenon.  To  soHtaiy 
pillars,  of  course,  pedestals  are  indispensable ;  but  in  build- 
ings how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  the  glorious  unity  of  the 
colonnade  springing  from  the  earth,  and  not  propped  up 
on  Btnts ! 

The  most  attractive  sight  in  the  church,  to  us,  was  a 
series  of  landscapes  by  G-aspar  Poussin,  painted  whilst  he 
took  refiige  in  this  convent  from  the  plague  which  depopu- 
lated £ome.  They  are  unquestionably  beautiful  compo- 
sitions, but  rapidly  executed,  with  no  depth,  no  effect ; 
apparently  done  before  his  genias  had  reached  maturity. 
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Our  examination  of  them  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  a  lay-brother,  with  tapers  and  keys,  to  guide  us  to  the 
crpyt  below  the  church,  which  anciently  formed  a  part  of 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  converted  into 
a  place  of  worship  by  St.  Sylvester  I.,  during  the  perse- 
cutions against  thd  Cnristians. 

Under  his  auspices  also,  the  first  General  Council  was 
held  in  this  dismal  dungeon,  after  the  conversion  of  Con-^ 
stantine. 

There  was  something  in  the  deep  obscurity  and  unbroken 
silence  of  the  place  that  impressed  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
melancholy  on  the  mind.  We  stood  before  the  plain  and 
simple  altar  of  the  early  Christians,  where  the  incense  of 
prayer  and  supplication  had  been  offered  up  in  solemn 
secrecy.  We  dimly  saw  around  us  the  forgotten  tombs  of 
princes  and  abbots  mouldering  in  obscurity.  The  flickering 
glare  of  the  taper  fell  on  the  discoloured  red  hat  of  a 
Cardiiml,  suspended  above  his  monument,  and  dropping 
into  dust,  like  the  bones  of  him  that  slept  below.  "  Vanity 
of  vanities,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "  all  is  vanity." 

We  trod  on  a  ifragment  of  the  ancient  black  and  white 
mosaic  pavement  of  the  Thermae  of  Titus ;  and  mingled,  as 
it  was,  with  that  of  later  ages,  it  recalled  to  us  the  time  when 
this  flinty  floor,  "  that  holy  knees  had  worn,"  had  resounded 
to  the  tread  of  the  proud  masters  of  the  world.  As  we  ranged 
through  these  damp  and  silent  chambers,  which,  after  being 
the  alternate  scene  of  imperial  luxury,  and  of  humble  piety, 
were  now  abandoned  to  the  repose  of  the  dead — ^the  voices 
of  the  Carmelite  monks  in  the  choir  above,  chanting  the 
evening  service,  reached  our  ear  through  these  echoing  vaults, 
,  in  a  fim  and  prolonged  swell.  These  solemn  sounds  of  praise, 
thus  raised  to  God  by  the  unseen  inhabitants  of  the  cloister 
— men  who  had  voluntarily  abjured  the  hopes  and  pleasures 
of  life  to  devote  themselves  to  heaven — ^breathed  the  sublime 
spirit  of  devotion ;  and,  joined  to  the  deep  gloom  of  the  place, 
— ^its  wide  extent, — ^its  remote  antiquity, — and  the  tombs  of 
the  dead  dimly  visible  around  us, — ^touched  our  hearts  with 
emotions  not  bom  of  this  world.  Under  their  influence  we 
lingered  till  the  strain  ceased;  we  returned  to  the  upper 
church ;  the  spell  of  feeling  was  broken,  and  Beason  resiuned 
her  empire. 
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She  immediately  began  to  make  her  inquiries ;  and  being, 
like  most  of  her  sex,  a  lady  of  an  inquisitive  turn,  begged  to 
know  bow  it  happened  that  old  St.  Sylvester,  or  any  other 
saint,  chose  one  of  the  Thermae,  the  most  public  places  in 
Some,  and  the  most  frequented  by  the  idle  and  dissolute 
Pagans,  to  perform  the  forbidden  ntes,  and  hold  the  secret 
meetings  of  the  early  Christians  ? 

Nor  could  it,  she  said,  be  pretended  that  these  ThSrm© 
were  deserted  at  that  period,  (the  end  of  the  third  century,) 
when  even  the  Christians  were  rebuked  for  resorting  to  them 
as  late  as  the  sixth. 

Moreover,  she  was  confoimded  by  the  sight  of  long  lists 
of  martyrdoms,  which,  if  the  legend  and  its  date  be  true, 
must  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  Constantino;  and  she 
asked,  if  the  Christians  were  tortured  by  the  very  same 
Emperor  who  estabHshed  Christianity? 

But  Eeason  in  vain  proposed  her  questions  and  remarks. 
She  got  no  satisfaction  from  the  monks.  They  continued  in 
the  same  tone  to  assert,  that,  in  ^^  tempi  antichi,*^  St. 
Sylvester,  and  aU  the  rest  of  the  Christians,  were  persecuted, 
and  had  their  church  here;  that  in  ^^  tempi  anttcM^  these 
were  Titus's  Baths;  in  "  tenipi  cmticM^  the  first  Council  was 
held  here  under  Constantino ;  and  in  ^^  tempi  cmticM*  the 
Saints  were  martyred  here;  but  aU  times  past  and  events 
were  jumbled  by  them  into  one  general  "  tempi  akticM,** 

It  was  impossible  to  make  them  attend  to  dates  or  cir- 
cumstances, to  observe  their  own  contradictions,  or  allow 
the  most  notorious  facts  of  history.  They  paused  with  a 
stupid  gaze  of  astonishment ;  and,  for  aU  reply,  began  again 
with  "  tempi  antichi,^^ 

But,  even  with  this  cogent  argument,  nothing  they  could 
say  of  the  merits  and  miracles  of  St.  Sylvester — ^nor  even  the 
flight  of  the  very  chair  he  had  sat  in— nor  his  picture  on  the 
wall — ^nor  the  relics  of  the  martyrs — ^nor  the  instruments  of 
their  martyrdom — consisting  of  heavy  Eoman  weights,  said 
to  have  been  suspended  round  their  Christian  necks-— nop 
the  recital  of  all  the  tortures  they  underwent,  with  these 
most  uncomfortable  necklaces, — ^nor  anything  else, — could 
convince  me,  that,  before  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
old  St.  Sylvester  was  such  a  fool  as  to  say  mass  in  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  or  that  the  Eomans  were  civil  enough  to  allow 
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lum ;  cir  that  after  ifc,  tbia  long  ts^amg  of  Baizits  -were  put  ta 
death  for  bein^  ChxMxoB. 

I  did  not  ies?e  the  Chaoreh  of  Ihe  Saints  Martixi  and 
Sylvester  without  fomaxng  s  fra^ent  ivish  that  the  moiiks  of 
this  convent,  and  of  ereiy  other  in  Eome,  were  enjoined,  by- 
way of  a  wholesome  penance  for  ihe  good  of  their  soiils— 
and  bodies, — ^to  dig  for  a  certain  munber  of  bonra  every 
day* at  the  ruins  dT  Eome;  which,  besides  being  a  great 
advantage  to  themselves,  might  bring  to  li^  unsuspected 
treasures  of  art.  While  specnkting  upon  this,  and  all  tbe 
other  clever  things  I  would  do  if  I  were  Pope,  we  arrived 
at  the  8ette  8aUe,  a  ruin  winch  stands  in  another  part 
of  the  Esquiline  TTill,  in  a  lonely  vineyard  near  the  PcUom-- 
>  hara,  and  those  remains  of  the  upper  story  of  the  S^erma^ 
or  Palace  of  Titus,  that  I  mentioned  before. 

These  seven  halls  are  better  than  they  promise,  for  they 
proved  to  be  nine,  and  an  equal  nu]xu)er,  it  is  said,  are 
beneath  them,  which  make  eighteen.  Thev  have  evidently 
been  immense  reservoirs  of  water,  not  only  tor  the  use  of  Hie 
Baths  of  Titus,  which  could  not  reqxure  so  enormous  a 
supply,  but  likewise  to  fill  at  pleasure  the  immense  arena  of 
the  Colosseum,  which  was  occasionally  used  for  a  Nauma- 
'chia,*'  as  well  as  an  Amphiteatre.  If  a  doubt  could  remain 
of  their  destination,  which  their  form  and  structure  suffi- 
ciently explain,  it  might  be  observed,  that  the  tartareous 
d^osit,  which  has  penetrated  the  stucco, — the  •same  that  is 
found  in  the  channels  of  many  of  the  aqueducts,  and  to  this 
day  is  left  in  the  bed  of  Anio, — ^is  a  decisive  proof  that  these 
biuldings  must  have  contained  water.  It  is  precisely  similar 
to  the  substance  found  on  the  walls  of  the  great  reservoir, — 
JPisema  MirdbUe  at  Bai®, — ^and,  like  that,  polishes  into  a 
sort  of  marble. 

These  halls  communicate  with  eacb  other  by  means  of 
four  apertures  in  each  of  the  division  walls,  so  placed  as  to 
intersect  them  diagonally;  so  that  standing  at  the  most 
remote,  you  see  the  long  diagonal  ILue  of  the  whole  of  the 
nine  halls  in  beautifdl  perspective. 

*  Domitian,  as  well  as  Titus,  exhibited  a  grand  nayal  fight  in  the 
Amphitheatre,  besides  seyeral  engagements  in  the  Kamnachia  which  he 
built  near  the  Tiber,  between  fleets  almost  as  nomeroiiB  as  those  in  real 
battles.    Suet.  Hvm,  4. 
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I  ffiffgot  to  Bay  9  thai;  Trajaa  finished  or  enlarged  the  Baths 
of  Titus,  in  consequence  of  which  thej  have  been  called 
Therms.  TraiaxuB;  and  they  were  afterwards  repaired  and 
embellished  bj  Hadrian,  and  have  also  borne  his  name. 

IJEITTEB  XXXI. 

JThebmis  ot  IhooLEuruJSf — Botokba,  ob  Chttbch  ov 
S.  Bebkabso — Gtmwastio  Theatbx — Gbbat  Covbbbd 
Ha  Till  OF  THB  Baths,  ob  Chttboh  or  the  Cabthitsiaits 

— 'DOKENIOHUfTO'S  FbESCO  OP  St.  SeBASTIAN — ^TOMB  OF 

Saltatob  Eosa,  aitd  Cablo  Mabatti — Biakghhti's 

MEBtDtAET — CABTHVSIAir     MoiTES — ^VlLLA     MaSSIVI—- 

BiBMOTHBOA  Ulpia — ^Thb  Eiohtt  Thotjsaki)  Mabttbs 
— ^Diooletiak — Therm  ffi  op  CoirsTAinaKB — ^Eudt  of 
the  Thebmjs. 

Ws  drove  this  morning  to  the  Baths  of  Dioeletian, 
which  are  scattered  over  the  summit  of  the  Quirinal  and 
Yiminal  Hill,  and  which,  in  extent,  as  well  as  splendour,  are 
mad  to  have  surpassed  all  the  Therm»  of  Ancient  Borne. 

Though  they  do  not  stand  in  the  same  imposing  loneliness 
of  situation  as  those  of  Caracalla,  the  wide  space  of  vacan;t 
and  grass-grown  ground  over  which  their  ruins  may  be 
traced,  tells  a  melancholy  tale  of  departed  magnificence. 

The  ThermiB  of  Diocletian  were  finished  bv  Masimian. 
They  have,  apparently,  been  built  in  the  form  of  an  immense 
oblong  square,  with  a  circular  hall,  according  to  some 
accounts,  at  all  the  four  ccnmers,  but  more  probably  at  two 
only,  and  these  are  still  standing.  Chie  of  them,  which  is 
much  dilapidated,  has  been  converted  into  a  granarv ;  and 
the  other  owes  its  preservation  to  the  piety  of  an  old  coun- 
tess, who,  some  centuries  back,  transformed  it  into  the 
Church  of  San  Bernardo,  and  endowed  the  convent  to  which 
it  belongs. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  antiquaries,  that  this  hall  was 
anciently  a  Oaldarium,  or  Ibpidctrium.  1  would  hj  no  mean^ 
.presume  to  contradict  anything  they  say,  but  in  tms  instance, 
:thev  contradict  themselves ;  for  if,  as  they  pretend,  all  the 
baths  were  always  In  the .  subterranean  story,  then  these 
halls  could  not  have  been  baths,  because  they  were  in  the 
iipper.   '  Setting  this  aside,  if,  by  a  Caldarium^  or  Tepidarium^ 
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it  is  meant  that  each  of  these  lofty  halls  was  a  sort  vif  huge 
cauldron,  or  great  bath,  in  which  the  people  bathed  sociably 
all  together,  with  a  little  water  at  the  bottom,  and  a  great 
air-hme  at  the  top, — ^where,  I  would  ask,  were  the  means  of 
heating  or  filling  them  ?  One  of  them  is  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, and  yet  no  tubes,  channels,  or  other  conveyance  for 
water,  such  as  we  see  in  the  ruins  of  all  ancient  .baths,  have 
ever  been  found  in  the  walls  or  the  pavement — ^in  the  roof 
above,  or  the  earth  beneath  them.  If  we  are  to  suppose 
that  thej  were  filled  with  a  variety  of  little  baths,  the 
difficulty  is  still  the  same, — ^how  were  they  filled  or  heated. 

If,  however,  they  were  not  baths,  I  see  still  less  reason,  to 
imagine  that  thev  were  temples,  which  they  have  been  some- 
times called.  They  bear  no  appearance  of  ever  having  had 
that  indispensable  part  of  temples — a  portico;  nor  can  I  find 
■ODj  f|.uthority  for  the  belief — now,  I  think,  nearly  exploded 
— ^that  any  of  the  Themus  ever  contained  temyles;  or  see, 
in  any  part  of  their  wide-spread  ruins,  the  vestiges  of  any 
4)unding  bearing  any  resemblance  to  them. 

It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  circular  halls  in  question 
were  neither  baths  nor  temples,  but  belonged  to  that  part 
of  the  ThermsB  which  was  devoted  to  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment, thoufi;h  what  may  have  been  theur  peculiar  destina- 
tion, it  would  be  vain  now  to  inquire. 

Into  that  ancient  hall,  which  now  serves  the  worthy  pur- 
pose of  a  granary,  we  could  get  no  admittance;  but  the 
other,  the  Churcn  of  St.  Bernard,  into  which  we  at  last 
effected  an  entrance,  is  really  a  noble  building,  and  the  light 
pourine  in  through  the  top  of  the  lofty  dome  accorded  well 
with  the  stillness  and  silence  that  reigned  through  it,  and 
with  the  figure  of  the  only  human  bein^  it  contained — ^an 
old  monk,  who  was  kneeling  before  the  altar  of  his  patron 
eaint.  Perhaps  he  was  imploring  the  image  to  grant  him 
patience,  for  we  had  disturbed  him  from  hw  siesta  to  admit 
tis, — Shaving  come  to  the  gate  while  the  holy  fathers  were 
indulging,  as  usual,  in  a  comfortable  nap  after  the  labours 
of  their  noonday  repast, — and  long  and  loudly  had  we  run^, 
before  we  succeeded  in.  awakening  this  one  unwilling  moiuc 
— ^for  a  monk  he  was ;  I  had  a&onted  him  extremely,  by 
taking  him  for  a  lay-brother. 

Wd  asked  him  to  show  us  some  renudns  of  the  bathi^ 
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winch  are  still  to  be  Been  in  the  garden  of  his  convent;  but 
neither  entreaty,  importunity,  nor  bribery  could  prevail  on 
him  to  let  us  see  tnem;  none  of  the  female  sex,  it  seems, 
beiQg  ever  admitted  among  their  cabbages. 

Our  despair,  however,  at  this  refusal,  was  afterwards  ame- 
liorated, when  we  found  another  entrance  into  an  adjoining 
garden,  opposite  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeh, 
which  equaQy  gave  us  access  to  the  ruins  we  wished  to  see. 

This  garden  evidently  occupies  the  arena  of  a  G3rmnasium, 
Palaestra,  or  some  theatre,  "vmich,  from  its  form  and  struc- 
ture, must  have  served  for  pentathHc  games.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  semicircular  portico,  the  central  part  of  which 
has  apparently  been  the  seat,  or  Suggestus,  of  the  Emperor. 
By  the  monks  it  has  been  converted  into  a  small  Oratorio, 
or  chapel,  but  it  is  now  falling  into  ruin.  In  another  part 
of  this  portico,  an  humble  but  decent  dwelling  has  been 
formed,  the  mistress  of  which  invited  us  to  enter,  and 
accepted  our  acknowledgments  with  the  **  Fadrone!'*  and 
the  peculiarly  winning  smile  and  gesture  with  which  the 
Soman  females  pronounce  this  courteous  word.  Having 
ascended  her  narrow  staircase,  we  walked  along  the  raised 
terrace  of  this  portico,  but  saw  nothing  to  admire  except  the 
orange  trees,  whose  mingled  flowers  and  fruit  were  flourish- 
ing within  it. 

The  Xystvm^  JBrnacofheca^  or  great  covered  hall  of  the 
Therm®,  which  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  centre,  was  con- 
verted into  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  by 
M.  A.  Buonarotti,  but  it  has  been  considerably  altered,  and 
perhaps  not  for  the  better,  by  succeeding  architects.  The 
entrance  to  it  is  now  at  the  side  instead  of  the  end,  through 
a  circular  vestibule,  lighted  from  the  top,  and  similar  in 
form  to  the  Church  of  San  Bernardo.  Afber  aU  the  changes 
that  have  been  made,  however,  this  noble  haU  retains  much 
of  its  original  form  and  beauty.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  owes 
its  graadeur  of  effect  as  well  to  magnitude  as  to  design,  and 
I  will  not  deny  that  its  architecture  may  be  chargeable  with 
heaviness;  but  although  it  was  built  at  a  period  when  the 
arts,  and  their  parent  taste,  had  greatly  declmed  from  their 
fiill  perfection,  it  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
remains  of  antiquity  that  Some  can  boast,  and  one  which  it 
is  impossible  to  behold  without  admiration^ 
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Yott  stand  in  a  ball  three  lumdred  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  ninety  in  height,  tiie  mufonnitj  of  the  form  of  wmch 
is  varied  by  the  circnlar  hall  of  entrance  opening  to 
it  in  the  centre  of  one  edde,  and  a  deep  recess,  or  rather 
oblong  chamber,  on  the  other,  in  which  stands  the  high  altar. 

The  vaulted  roof,  still  studded  with  the  metallic  circles  to 
which  the  lamps  were  susj^nded,  is  supported  by  sixteen 
noble  Corinthian  columns,  eight  of  which  onl^  are  ancient, 
and  are  of  Egyptian  granite;  the  rest  are  painted  so  inge- 
niously in  imitation  of  them,  that,  at  a  little  distance,  to  the 
eve  they  produce  complete  uniformity.  The  proportion  of 
the  columns,  as  well  as  of  the  ball,  was  injured  by  raising 
the  pavement  above  the  ancient  lev^  which  was  done  by 
IVHchael  Angelo,  to  guard  against  the  humidity  of  the 
ground.  Would  it  not  have  ^n  better  to  have  dug  it  out 
to  a  sufficient  depth  ? 

This  noble  church  is  adorned  wiiii  a  varieir^  of  paintings, 
none  of  whidi,  however,  excited  my  admiration,  except  tike 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  ^*esco,  by  Domenichino, 
originally  painted  in  St.  Peter's,  where  the  mosaic  copy  now 
supplies  ii»  place,  and  afterwards  brought  here.  The  com- 
position is  too  crowded  and  confused,  but  every  figure  is  a 
study  that  might  form  a  painter.  It  is  marked  throughout 
with  the  boldness  of  conception,  the  force,  the  originality, 
the  nature  and  the  pathos  of  his  vigorous  and  expressive 
pe&dl.  The  dying  resignation  of  the  soaring  saint — the 
agonizing  despair  of  his  Mends — ^the  hardened  indifference 
of  the  brutal  executioners — ^above  all,  the  b^iuty  and  smiling 
innocence  of  the  childrea,  hanging  by  their  affrighted  mother, 
coniarasted  with  the  dark  ferocity  of  the  Eoman  commanders, 
are  indeed  worthy  of  tiiat  loiby  genius  whidi  bowed  only  to 
the  su^nemacy  of  BaphadL 

Who  can  turn  fix)m  this  to  the  feebieness  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
on  the  opnoedte  wiall ! 

JSFot  omv  the  work,  but  the  tomb  of  t^iat  artist^  stands  in 
this  churcn,  and  we  contenmlated  it  with  the  respect  due 
to  mmt,  which,  however  inferior  to  liiat  which  had  gone 
before,  at  least  surpassed  any  that  has  since  visited  ihe 
worid.  The  Monument  <^  Salvator  Eosa^  opposite,  awakened 
&r  deeper  interest:  and  the  insmpiion,  wmch  reminded  us, 
that  genius,  whose  eaiiy  -pBrnme  wis  pvemator^  bHg^ted 
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and  ent  off  bj  dark  and  tmresiflted  pasaioiui,  slept  below,  drew 
a,  sigh  icam  msaxj  a  bosom  that  gathered  round  to  view  it. 

Oil  lite  VBSvessa&at  of  this  chu]»h  a  meridiaii  was  traoed  in 
the  year  itoi,  by  Bianchini,  the  antiquary.  I  fbUowed  its 
sloping  line  wit^  great  show  of  wisdom,  kx&ed  up  at  the 
solar  ray  whieli  eaoters  through  a  small  puncture  in  the^roof^ 
and  was  pea&etdy  satisfied  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  meridians  that  &rw  was  trtu^ed;  but  it  is  eouaDy 
certain,  that  if  it  luid  been  one  of  the  worst,  I  never  should 
ha;7e  found  it  ont,  for  the  &ct  is,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
matter.  If,  however,  you  should  wish  for  a  fuU  and  par- 
ticular aeeount  of  this  meridian,  I  should  suppose  you  would 
find  it  in  a  fi>lio  description  (k  it  published  in  Eome,  ihe 
dimensionfi  of  which  were  liie  only  parb  I  examined. 

This  efanreh  belongs  to  the  Cefioia,  or  Convent  of  Car- 
thusians^ who  are  of  the  same  order  as  the  Chartreuse, 
excepting  that  their  rules  are  less  rigid  in  Italy  than  in 
!France.  We  seemed  destined  to-dav  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
cloisters;  frar  having  been  informed  that  some  remains  of 
the  Thermffi  were  enclosed  within  the  court  of  i^e  convent, 
and  knowing  by  expmence  i^  inefficacy  of  solicitationB  for 
admittsDoe,  we  walked  through  the  forbidden  gateway,  and 
{»roceeded  straight  onwards  to  the  objects  of  our  curiosity, 
taking  care  not  to  hear  the  warning  voice  of  a  monk,  who 
pursued  us  as  fast  as  was  conaistent  with  his  dignity,  calling 
to  us,  in  a  voice  of  horror,  to  stop.  In  a  rage  at  miding  us 
deaf  to  his  cries,  he  had  recourse  to  the  great  omivent  beU, 
on  which  he  rung  so  loud  an  akram,  that  the  whole  e(»n- 
mxmity  ran  out  in  the  utmost  consternation.  They  dis- 
patched one  (tf  their  body  in  solemn  deputation,  to  repre- 
sent to  ua  the  enormity  of  our  offence;  but  not  even  his 
threats  (d  exoommunication  ia  this  world,  and  somethiag 
worse  in  the  next,  had  any  effect  upon  our  hardened  souls. 
1S>  pleace  them,  however,  we  finie^d  as  quickly  as  possible 
our  survey  of  ihd  ruins  which  had  been  the  sole  cause  a£ 
our  irruption  h&ce^  (and  whidi  seemed  to  have  formed  part 
of  a  pc^co,)  and  assuring  him  we  had  no  evil  intention 
u^n  the  good  Others,  and  had  not  so  much  as  the  least 
wish  to  see  th^n — but  that,  sinee  they  had  diosen  to  take 
tm.  tjieir  abode  amon^  the  ruins  of  Eome,  they  must  lay 
t^r  account  with  having  occasional  visits  from  ladies,  who 
had  come  &om  the  otbfix  exteemitj  oiBimJise  to  view  them — 
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we  took  our  departure,  and  quietness  was  restored  within 
the  convent.  Tnej  took  care  to  shut  the  gates  behind  us ; 
Teri^rmg  the  proyerb,  of  barring  the  stable-door  when  the 
steed  is  stolen. 

Thus,  these  halls,  that  w^re  bmlt  for  Pagan  indulgence, 
are  now  converted  into  the  scene  of  monastic  austerity. 
The  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Carthusians,  divide 
between  them  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  ThermsB  of  Diocle- 
iaaJXy  for  its  sole  remains  are  comprehended  in  the  two 
churches,*  the  granary,  and  the  ruined  theatre,  already 
mentioned,  in  their  garden. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  other  inconsiderable  scattered 
vestiges.  One  daj,  in  wandering  about  these  ruins,  I  came 
to  a  bmlding,  once  perhaps  a  magnificent  hall,  but  now  the 
miserable  dwelling  of  a  muleteer,  whose  large  fEunily  of  mules 
and  children  were  all  comfortably  accommodated  together 
beneath  its  lofty  roof. 

The  Villa  Massimi,  and  its  spacious  gardens,  occupy  a 
part  of  the  site  of  these  T^ermsB ;  it  is  in  the  state  of  reck- 
less neglect,  dirt,  and  disrepair,  so  common  in  Italian  houses, 
and  is  wholly  unfurnished  and  abandoned.  It  once  pos- 
sessed a  valuable  collection  of  ancient  statues  and  bas  rehefs, 
and  even  of  Soman  paintings,  found  in  the  excavations  made 
here ;  but  I  understand  they  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Lord  Bristol,  so  well  known  for  his  eccentricity  and 
passion  for  the  arts. 

The  Bibliotheca  UJpia  was  brought  to  these  Therma  by- 
Diocletian,  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  Above  three  thou* 
sand  hagnaruole,  as  the  Italians  call  them,  or  bathing  vessels, 
(Lavacra,)  each  hewn  out  of  one  inmiense  block  of  the  most 
costly  Grecian  marble,  or  Oriental  granite,  adorned"  those 
baths.  Some  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Vatican. 

I  cannot  quit  the  churches  which  now  occupy  the  site  and 
the  ruins  of  the  Therm»  of  Diocletian,  without  observing 
that  the  memory  of  the  forty  pr  eighty  thousand  martyrs, 
who,  as  varying  monkish  legends  credibly  inform  us,  were 
massacred  at  these  Baths  in  recompense  for  having  built 
them,  is  still  held  in  deserved  veneration  here.  It  seems 
strange,  however,  that  more  respect  was  not  paid  to  their 

*  The  £unous  Hermaphrodite  was  found  behind  the  Church  of  BL 
Maria  do'  Angeli^  in  the  grounds  of  the6»  Carthusians. 
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labours  by  the  sacrilegious  Pope,  who  pulled  down  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  buildings  thus  sanctified  with  their 
blood. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  improbable  that  the  mild,  the 
enlightened,  the  philosophic  Emperor,  whose  name  they 
bear,  should,  in  the  short  and  single  visit*  he  ever  paid  to 
!Bome,  amuse  himself  with  the  deuberate  massacre  ot  either 
forty  or  eighty  thousand  of  his  subjects.  The  enormous 
amount,  as  well  as  contradictory  statement  of  the  numbers, 
is  an  ample  refutation  of  a  preposterous  accusation,  unsup- 
ported by  any  admissible  evidence.  But  while  we  acquit 
him  of  such  exterminating  barbarity,  we  are  compellea  to 
acknowledge,  that,  however  little  consonant  to  his  cnaracter, 
the  stain  of  persecution  is  indelibly  aflSxed  to  the  memory 
of  Diocletian.  When,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years  of 
glory  and  of  virtue,  he  entered  Kome,  for  the  first  time,  to 
share  with  his  imperial  colleague  the  last  proud  triumph 
Some  was  ever  destined  to  witness, — ^when,  even  in  that 
proud  moment,  he  meditated  the  abdication  of  the  purple, 
and  needed  not  the  whisper  of  the  monitorf  to  remember 
"he  was  only  a  man;**  the  fiery  mandate  to  extirpate 
Christianity  and  Christians,  was  already  gone  abroad,  and 
for  ten  succeeding  years,  that  unfortunate  sect  was  pursued 
with  inflexible  hostility. 

But  when  a  slave,  a  peasant,  and  a  shepherd,:|:  sat  in  con- 

*  Vide  Gibbon,    He  only  staid  two  montha. 

fAn  attendant  was  always  stationed  behind  the  victor  in  the 
triumphal  car  ,  to  repeat  to  him,  as  the  proud  procession  moved  along, 
"  Bemember  thou  art  a  man  1"  In  republican  times,  at  least,  such  was 
the  custom ;  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  afterwards  preserved, 
or  whether  truth  was  allowed  to  be  whispered  into  an  imperial  ear.  So^ 
in  the  moment  of  his  exaltation  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  herald, 
even  now,  lights  the  smoking  flax,  and,  as  it  consumes  away,  exclaims 
to  the  spiritual  monarch  of  the  world,  the  earthly  king  of  kings, 
*' Sanete  F<Uer  !    8%e  transit  gloria  mundi** 

t  Diocletian,  Maximian,  and  Galerios.  Diocletian  was  the  son  of  a 
Dalmatian  slave;  Maximian,  a  Pannonian  peasant,  who  served  as  a 
common  soldier;  Qalerius,  a  Dacian  shepherd,  or  cow-herd.  Galerius, 
however,  (like  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  was  then  employed  in  sub> 
duing  Carausius,  the  Roman  usurper,  in  Britain,)  was  Caesar  only,  not 
£mperor;  but  his  influence  was  thought  to  have  been  chiefly  instru> 
mental  in  first  causing  the  persecution  against  the  Christians,  and 
carrying  it  on  after  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  when  Maximian  haj 
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juncticm  on  the  tluone  of  the  CsBsaxs,  the  opprobrium  Jmisfc 
at  least  be  diidded;  and  tke  implacable  hostilitj  of  bis  odU- 
leagues  and  successors  towards  that  unfortunate  sect,  wouldL. 
aeem  to  proye,  that  the  long  years  of  p^ifect  toleration  they 
had  enjoyed  duzin|[  the  whole  of  his  preeeding  reign,  mi^ht 
be  more  o^rtainlj  unpated  to  his  mildnesB  ai^  moderatfirai^ 
than  the  edict  of  persecutioai  whieh  difigraoed  ii»  dose,  ta 
his  cruelty.  That  mandate  was  extcMrted  by  ih&  lonjg-con- 
tinued  importmiii^,  perhaps  misr^resentabon,  of  his  col- 
leagues,  mmi  a  body  ^i&ebkd  by  disease,  and  a  mind 
luuMsed  with  tiie  eares  and  vexations  of  ^npire. 

'From  the  wcwks  of  the  perseeutor,  we  must  turn  to  those 
of  the  px>tectar  of  ChnAtiaziity — from  Diocletian  to  Con- 
fitanjtine.  Both  built  badis;  but,  with  all  my  passion  &£ 
antiqiuties,  I  could  never  find  mudk  satis&ctian  in  groping 
amcNsigst  the  old  battered  brick  walls  in  the  Colonna  €bB:aeai% 
whidi  constitate  the  aole  remains  of  ihe  Thramss  of  the 
latter  Emperor.  An  antiquary,  who  in  an  evil  hour  onea 
laid  hold  of  me  in  this  ^ace,  demonstrated  to  me,  with  math. 
learning  and  lenglih,  that  these  afoiesaid  Therme  differed 
tcom.  eveij  oth&r  in  having  had  three  stories — which  I  was 
quite  wilhng  to  believe,  in  order  iao  get  away  from  him.  I 
moreover  saw  an  ugly  piece  of  coarse  mosaae ;  and  I  did  ma 
see  sixteen  ancient  paintings  taken  from  these  Baths,  and 
formerly  in  the  Pal^za  Bospi^^ioBi,  but  which  are  l^ere  no 
longer.  I  also  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  two  Colossal 
Groups  of  Castor  and  Pouux,  now  on  Monte  Cavallo,  which 
were  found  here,  and  of  which  I  suspect  you  have  heard 
enough,  or  too  miaeh,  already.* 

We  have  now  finished  our  hasty  survey  of  the  few  vefid%eB 
that  remain  of  l^e  magni&oent  Thermae  of  Ancient  Borne. 
AIL  that  was  valuable — all  that  was  splendid  in  them — has 
been  long  since  torn  awa^  by  the  rapacity  of  foredgn  and 
domestic  plunderers.  Their  gold,  their  silver,  their  ivory, 
and  their  broii&e,  might  be  carried  oS  by  i^e  Godi  or  the 

elefvi^ed  him  aad  the  mild  and  mcrci&d  OonsiMtlos  to  m^rome  power. 
So  fereiga  was  peneentiott  to  the  miiam  ef  Ooasbuitias,  that^  en  his 
death-hMl,  at  York,  he  xecommeiided  tbe  Ohristuns  to  tiie  special  pxo< 
teetion  of  hia  Boa  aad  saoceiBocv  W  i^hon  theif  ftith  was  soon  afiberwarda 
establiahed. 

«Yid«  Letter  ZYUL 
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YoDdai ;  but  tkeir  marble  colunms  were  dragged  awaj,  tbeir 
mosaic  ^mementa  torn  up,  their  embossed  and  gilded  roofs 
l»oken  down,  and  t^ieir  very  brick  walls  destroyed  b j  the 
worst  of  barbarians — ^the  modem  Eomflss.  Qmese  walls, 
broken  m  ihej  are,  now  constitute  tbeir  sole  ndns.  Erom 
tbem  we  can  form  no  idea  of  wbat  they  once  were,  and  the 
glories  of  the  Therm»  are  but  feebly  rem^nbered,  even  in 
the  dull  detail  of  historical  description. 

It  would  be  vain  to  go  through  the  long  and  unprofit* 
able  catalogue  of  all  the  splendid  Therm®  which  adorned 
Andent  Borne,  wlien  their  yerj  walls,  which  have  served  as 
quarries,  have  long  since  been  eiJiausted,  and  even  their  site 
has  become  dubious. 

In  the  fourth  eentury,  they  are  known  to  have  stood  in 
931  t^eir  origioal  magmfieence;  and  their  destruction  does 
not  seem  to  have  commenced  for  nearij  two  hundred  years 
afterwards.  The  early  Christians  discouraged  thdr  disriples 
j&om  frequenting  these  baths — not,  as  a  cynical  friend  of 
mine  observed,  because  the  Boman  Catholic  predilection  for 
dirt  existed  even  in  the  days  of  the  £»thers — ^but  because 
they  were  places  of  licentiousness  and  immorality ;  a  charge 
which  we  mtve  every  reason  to  brieve  wiB  tnie,  in  its  fullest 
extent. 

They  were  not,  however,  deserted  until  the  destruction  of 
the  aqueducts,  by  Yitiges,  or  Totila,  in  the  siztii  century, 
Imddeprivedtiiemoftiwir  element  of  life;  when,  like  a  body 
without  a  soui,  tiiey  deeayed  away. 

XBTTEB  XXXn. 

Bbxdoes — ^Thb  Ajroojiinp  and  Modeeh"  Bbxdges  dip 
EoME — ^BmnaBS  oveb  the  Anio — Pokte  Lamentaito 
— ^Thb  Saobeb  Mottnt,  ajstd  the  Two  Bbteeats  oe 
THE  EoMAN  People  to  it — Mk^stenivb  Ageippa — 
Villa  op  Phaobtteb,  the   Soeio;  oe   the  Death  of 

NeEO — POITTE  SaLABIO — CoMBAT  OE  TOEQUATITS  WITH 
THE  GAITL—HAirBFIBAL's  CaMP— BeTBGES  OE  AlTCIBirX 
BOHE,  OF  'ESGtLAJSTDj  &C. 

The  first,  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  bridge  of  Eome, 
was  the  Tons  Sublidus — or  JEkiilius,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called — ^built,  as  its  xunne  signifies,  of  wood;  and  erected,  as 
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TAyj  informB  us,  ly  Ancus  Mariius.  It  was  here  tlia;& 
Horatius  Cocles  perfitrmed  those  prodigies  of  valour,  which, 
as  that  ingenious  histiirian  observes,  are  more  easily  admired 
than  credited  by  posterity."* 

This  bridge  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  without  nails,  to  faci- 
litate its  destruction,  in  case  of  the  recurrence  of  any  such 
exigency.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  of  any 
more  solid  material  than  wood,  till  the  time  of  the  Emperors, 
when  Antoninus  Pius  built  it  of  marble.  One  solitary  frag- 
ment of  a  broken  pier,  or  a  fallen  arch,  now  lies  in  the 
Tiber,  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Bipa  Grande,  and 
serves  to  mark  its  ancient  situation.  It  is  visible  only  when 
the  water  is  low. 

Annually  on  the  15th  of  May,  in  the  times  of  the  kings, 
men  were  thrown  from  this  bridge  into  the  Tiber,  and 
images  made  of  rushes  or  of  clay  were  afterwards  substituted 
for  them  by  Junius  Brutus. 

In  later  times,  the  mangled  bodies  of  Oommodus  and 
Heliogabalus  were  ignomioiously  hurled  from  it. 

This  bridge  was  the  great  station  of  the  beggars,  who  used 
to  sit  there  asking  charily.t 

The  Palatine  Bridge,  (Pons  JPalafmuSy)  or,  as  some  of  the 
antiquaries  have  christened  it,  Pons  Senatorius,  (though 
there  never  waa  any  such  bridge,)  at  present  called  the 
Broken  Bridge,  (Ponte  Botto,)  and  in  truth  no  bridge  at  all, 
for  there  is  nothing  left  of  it — ^was  the  first  bridge  of  stone 
that  was  erected  at  Bome.  It  was  finished  by  Scipia 
Africanus  and  L.  Mummius,  in  their  Censorship;  the  piers 
had  been  previously  built  by  two  former  Censors.  J 

It  was  rebuilt  for  the  last  time  b  v  Gregory  the  Thirteenth, 
and  finally  destroyed  in  the  flood  of  1598. 

Prom  the  spot  where  it  once  crossed  the  Tiber,  the 
embouchure  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  visible,  when  the  water 
is  low,  in  the  bank  a  little  lower  down  the  river. 

The  branch  of  the  Tiber  leading  to  the  Isola  Sacra,  now 
the  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  crossed  by  the  JPons 
Fabricius,  so  called  from  an  jEdile  of  that  name,  who  origi- 
nally built  it  in  the  year  of  Bome  733,  as  the  still  legible 

*  Llvy,  lib.  xxxvi.  cap- 16. 
t  Seneca,  Ep.  xxv,  J  Livy,  lib.  xl.  cap.  61. 
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inscription  upon  it  proves.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ilorace,  as 
if  the  scene  of  a  meditated  suicide.*  This  ondge  is  at 
present  called  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi,  from  the  little  Hermes, 
-vrith  four  feces,  set  up  upon  it  in  modem  times. 

The  other  branch  of  the  Tiber  between  the  Island  and 
Trastevere,  was  crossed  by  the  Fans  Gestius,  so  called, 
undoubtedly,  from  the  name  of  its  original  founder,  though 
who  he  was  is  not  very  dear.  It  is  now  called  the  Ponte  di 
San  Bartolomeo,  and  Dears  an  inscription,  which  states  that 
it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperors  Yalentinian,  Yalens,  and 
Gratian,  in  a.d.  375,  from  whence  it  was  once  called  the 
Gratian  Bridge. 

Both  these  bridges,  which  connect  the  island  with  the 
banks  of  the  river,  were  originally  bmlt  in  the  eighth  century 
of  Eome. 

The  original  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Fons  Janiculerms^ 
I  believe,  is  not  ascertained,  but  there  are  no  remains  of  it.  * 
The  Ponte  Sisto,  built  by  Sixtus  IV.,  occupies  its  ancient 
situation. 

A  vestige  of  the  Fons  Triumphalis,  or  what  is  generally 
reputed  such,"  is  still  visible  in  the  Tiber,  opposite  the  hospital 
otthe  Spirito  Santo.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  unknown. 
The  victorious  Consuls  to  whom  the  Senate  decreed  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  crossed  this  bridge,  followed  by  their 
soldiers,  their  captives,  their  trophies,  and  their  spoils; 
entered  the  Campius  Martins  by  the  Forta  Tritmphalis; 
passed  the  Circus  of  ilora,  the  Circus  riaminius,  the 
Theatres  of  Pompey  and  Marcellus,  the  Portico  of  Octavia, 
and  the  Circus  Maximus;  traversed  the  course  of  the  Via 
Tritrniphalis,  which  terminated  at  the  base  of  the  Palatine 
near  ttie  arch  of  Constantine,  and  entered  the  Via  Sacra; 
passed  between  the  Colosseum  and  the  Temple  of  Yenus  and 
Eome,  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  and  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina;  and  crossing  the  Boman  Pomim/ 
ascended  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Scipio,  Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Augustus, 
Claumus,  Trajan,  Aurelius,  Severus, — how  many  names  of 
infamy  or  glory  might  we  not  recapitulate  of  those  who 
have  passed  here,  in  the  short-lived  triumph  of  man  over  his 
fellow-creatures ! 

♦  Hor.  Ub.  ii.  Sat.  3. 
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Thd  Pern  JBkrn^  so  called  from  Mam  Sadrianiia,  \pf 
iriiom  it  was  built  as  a  passage  to  bis  magoific^it  tomb,  is 
BOW  transformed  into  the  Fonte  San  Angelo.  The  piers 
and  arches  are  aneient,  bat  have  been  a  good  deal  repaired; 
not  indeed  tin  it  was  neoeidkiTj,  for  in  ^tob  Pontificate  cf 
Clement  VJi.,  when  crowds  w«e  ^pn^ii^  forwards  to  St 
Peter's,  to  share  in  the  benefits  and  indiiQ;ence8  offered  to 
the  pious  thore,  the  bnd^  gave  way,  and  a  hundred  and 
seventy-two  people  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  Tiber. 

Clement  IX.  repaired  it  more  thoroughlj,  and  to  him  and 
Benmn  are  due  the  merit  of  all  the  saints  and  angels  that 
are  fluttering  upon  it. 

These  six  bridges  of  ancient  Bome  (for  I  count  the  tw© 
"Which  connect  the  island  with  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Tiber  as  one)  are  no\v  reduced  to  three.    These  are, 

1st,  The  Bridges  of  the  Island. 

2nd,  The  Ponte  l^sto;  and, 

3rd,  The  Ponte  San  Angelo. 

Out  of  Eome  there  is  only  one  bridge  over  the  Tiber.  It 
is  the  Milvian  or  -Slmilian  Bridge,  Duilt  by  M.  Emilius 
Scaurus  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Eepubuc,  on  the  Via 
Plaminia,  about  two  miles  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  The 
present  bridge  of  six  arches  was  rebuilt  by  Mcholas  V. 
nearly  on  the  foundations  of  the  Eoman  one.  Its  name  is 
now  corrupted  into  Ponte  MoHe. 

It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  eventful  battle  in  which 
Constantihe  defeated  Maxentius,  and  the  previous  apparition 
of  the  fiery  cross  in  the  heavens,  in  the  faith  of  which  he 
Conquered,  and  which  announced  his  own  approaching 
triumph,  and  that  of  Christianity. 

That  it  was  reaUy  the  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought,  is 
matter  of  historical  fact. 

It  was  here;  too,  that  the  ambassadors  of  the  AHobroges 
were  overtaken  on  their  return  to  their  own  country  by  the 
vigilance ,  of  Cicero,  when  the  treasonable  dispatches  with 
which  they  were  charged,  furnished  proof  of  the  conspiraey 
of  Catiline. 

It  was  here,  too,  in  the  dissolute  times  of  the  Empire,  that 
the  Boman  youth  resorted  for  the  purposes  of  midnight 
reyehy  and  debauch;  and  here,  in. the  pursuit  of  these 
illicit  pleasures,  the  monster  Nero  once  narrowly  escape?] 
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aasassinalaoii,*  "by  xetaming  ilnough  tiie  Gardens  of 
Sanust. 

The  Axiio,  now  tke  Teyesroiiie,  widch  fows  into  the  Tiber, 
is  crossed  at  the  distanee  of  a  &v  mileB  from  Some  by  three 
bridges,  all  of  them  the  work  of  the  lam  ifies;  ^reepting 
peorhaps  the  JPonie  MmmMHo^  a  name  aupsKned  to  hft^e  been 
a  oomzptiojL  from  Mammea,  the  -mtSanst  of  Alexander 
Seyems,  bj  whom  it  is  lepated  lx>  haye  been  built.  It  is 
about  four  miles  from  Beme,  on  the  road  to  Tiroli. 

The  F(mte  Lamentamo,  formerly  the  Font  Nomewtamtt,  is 
about  three  naLes  finxn  Borne,  on  the  Yia  Nomentazia,  which 
led  to  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  as  now  to  the  miserable 
village  that  occupies  its  site.  It  ^nis  rebuilt  by  Narses, 
having  been  destroyed  in  the  unceasing  conflieto  of  that 
bloody  period.  In  me  bridge  itself  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able;  but  beyond  it  rises  the  broad  green  height  of  Monte 
Saqro^  as  it  is  still  called — ^that  very  Mam  Sacer  to  which  the 
Eoman  army  and  people  retired  mm  the  city  when  oppressed 
by  the  tyranny  and  ^(addons  of  the  Patricians,  and  from 
whence  the  rough  eloquence  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  his 
ingenious  apologue  of  the  Body  and  the  Members,  induced 
them  to  return,  on  being  allowed  to  have  magicrtrates  of  their 
own — tribunes  of  the  people,  to  guard  their  rights. 

They  retired  to  it  a  seccmd  time,  when  driven  into  resist- 
ance by  the  tyranny  of  the  Decemvirs,  after  the  murder  of 
Yii^inia  hy  her  father;  and  then  only  required  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  Decemvirs  should  lay  down  their  illegal  authority, 
that  the  tribunes  of  the  people  should  be  restored,  and  that 
fiill  immunity  should  be  granted  to  themselves;  demands  so 
moderate,  that  the  deputies  of  the  Senate  heard  them  with 
admiration,  and  declaring  that  they  were  such  as  they  should 
themselves  have  offered,  immediately  conceded  them.f 

It  is  something  to  feel  we  stand  upon  the  sacred  spot  where 

this    scene  of  Boman  firmness,  and  almost  philosophical 

moderation,  was  twice  exhibited, — ^where  an  army,  flushed 

,    with  recent  conquest,  and  a  people,  irritated  by  long  continued 

{  *  Vide  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  47.    Suetonius.    Ner. 

t  Yenuti  asserts,  that  the  second  secession  of  the  people  to  Mens 
fiacer  was  terminated  by  the  establishment  of  Plebeian  Jldiles.  Bat 
this  was  not  a  stipulation  at  the  time  tfaej  laid  down  their  arms, 
although  the  office  was  soon  after  created. 
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oppression,  calmly  demanded  that  redress  of  their  wrongs, 
and  security  for  their  liberties,  which  the  most  dispassionate 
umpire  must  have  awarded  them,  and,  guided  bj  the  light  of 
reason,  asked  for  justice,  and  no  more. 

Fortunately,  for  once,  no  doubt  intrudes  itself  on  the 
consciousness  that  we  do  indeed  stand  on  this  spot.  The 
site  of  the  Monte  Sagro  seems  ascertained  beyond  the  cavils 
of  criticism.  Livy  mentions,  that  it  was  three  miles  firom  the 
city,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Anio;*  and  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassns  describes  it  even  more  particularly,  so  that  we 
ascended  it  in  the  unwavering  faith,  that  the  earth  we  trod 
was  "holy  ground." 

The  hill  that  exclusively  bears  the  name  of  Monte  Sagro, 
is  on  the  right  of  the  road,  though  that  on  the  opposite  side 
seems  also  to  form  a  part  of  it. 

A  ruined  sepulchre  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  eitheir 
eide  of  the  road.  That  on  the  left,  which  is  larger  and  in 
better  preservation  than  the  other,  is  called  the  tomb  of 
Menenius  Agrippa;  but  this  is  vague  supposition.  "We 
know  that  he  died  in  honourable  poverty,  and  that  the 
expenses  of  his  Mineral  were  deiBrayed  by  a  voluntary  assess- 
ment of  the  people.t  But  history  is  silent  as  to  the  place  of 
his  interment. 

About  a  mile  farther  on  this  road,  a  little  to  the  left,  from 
the  description  of  historians,  must  have  been  the  villa  of 
Phaontes,  Nero's  freedman,  where  that  monster  fled  to  seek 
that  refuge  which  the  world,  so  lately  his  own,  could  no 
longer  afford  him,  and  where  he  killed  himself^  to  escape 
the  more  cruel  and  ignominious  death  that  was  overtaking 
him.J 

The  Fonte  Salario,  which  also  crosses  the  Anio,  about 
three  miles  beyond  the  gate  of  the  same  name,  is  a  verr 
singular  and  picturesque  structure.  Upon  its  centre  is 
erected  a  high  tower  of  defence,  beneath  which  the  road 
passes,  and  a  small  staircase  at  the  side  leads  up  to  it.     The 

*  Trans  Anionem  amnem  tria  ab  TJrbe  mlUia  passuum.  Lib.  iL 
cap.  32. 

t  Livy,  lib.  ii.  cap.  82. 

t  Suetonius  says  that  Nero  fled  by  the  Via  Nninentana  to  the  villa  of 
Phaontes,  which  was  between  that  road  and  the  Via  Salara,  and  abont 
four  miles  from  Borne. 
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mscriptions  upon  it  record,  that  having  been  destroyed  by 
Totila^  it  was  rebuilt  by  Narses,  and  it  has  apparently  stood 
xminjured  from  that  day. 

But  its  interest  takes  its  rise  from  an  early  period  of 
history.  On  the  formidable  invasion  of  the  Gams,  when 
their  threatning  hosts  had  advanced  even  here,  and  Eome 
trembled  at  the  impending  horrors  of  a  second  pillage,  this 
bridge  was  the  scene  of  the  desperate  combat  fought  between 
the  intrepid  Manlius  and  the  gigantic  Gtiul,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  defeat  of  the  Barbarian,  and  dehvered  the 
Eomans  from  the  paralvsing  dread  of  their  arms,  by  shewing 
they  were  not  invincible;  for,  previous  to  this,  their  very 
name  had  struck  every  Eoman  heart  with  terror.  You  must 
know  I  have  discovered  that  this  great  Gaul  was  dressed  in 
tartan,  like  our  Highlanders;  for  Livy  says,  he  wore  versi- 
colori  veste,  which  I  can  translate  by  nothing  else;  and  this 
being  the  case,  you  will,  I  hope,  henceforward,  have  a  proper 
reverence  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  pkid.  Well  may  we 
look  down  from  our  mountains  with  contempt  upon  broad- 
cloth and  duffle ! 

But,  to  return  to  the  combat  between  this  great  Gaul  and 
Manlius,  at  the  end  of  which  "the  soldiers,"  says  Livy, 
"  burst  forth  into  extempore  songs  in  praise  of  his  valour — 
(these  extempore  songs,  by  the  way,  look  extremely  as  if  the 
art  of  the  modem  impromsatori  was  of  high  antiquity  in 
Italy) — and  hailed  him  Torquattts,  from  the  torquts,  or  gold 
eham  or  collar,  with  which  his  redoubtable  antagonist  was 
decorated,  a  name  which  he  and  his  descendants  ever  after- 
wards bore."* 

It  is  very  singular  that  a  hero  of  the  same  name  and 
family  shoiid  twice  save  Bome  from  the  same  barbarians; 
for  Manlius  Capitolinus  was  the  ancestor  of  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus.  He  was  the  same  Manlius  Torquatus  who  gave  such 
a  signal  instance  of  filial  duty  to  his  father,  and  of  parental 
severity  to  his  son.  The  cruelty  of  his  father  towards  him 
nad  been  such  as  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
Boman  people;  and  he  had  been  consequently  cited  to  answer 
before  them  for  these  unheard-of  acts  of  barbarity ;  but  young 
Manlius,  who  well  knew,  from  the  hatred  iiaiversally  felt 

*  livy,  lib.  vit  cap.  10* 
TOL.  I.  Z 
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against  biin,  tbat  his  condemnation  was 
Ins  aecnser  in  a  secret  place,  drew  fais  sword  upon  him,  anl 
compelled  him  to  take  a  solemn  oath  never  to  bring  forward 
the  charges  against  his  father :  and  thus  left  himsen  without 
means  of  redress  from  his  tyranny.* 

This  indeed  was  virtue,  sublime  as  it  is  rare,  and  worthy 
to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance ;  but  his  conduct  to 
his  own  son,  though  dictated  by  false  notions  of  virtue,  can 
only  excite  our  abhorrence.  Ix>r  no  fault  but  that  of  dis- 
obedience to  a  general  order  he  had  issued  to  his  army  not  to 
leave  the  ranks,  he  condemned  his  noble-minded  son, — who, 
like  himself,  had  spnmg  forward  to  accept  the  bravadoing 
challenge  of  one  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  glorious  victory, 
— ^to  be  beheaded  on  the  spot,  and  sat  unmoved  to  witness 
^e  cruel  execution. 

Such  unnatural  virtues  are  even  more  revolting  than 
natural  vices,  and  no  human  heart  can  ever  sincerely  applaud 
them. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ponte  Salario : — I  think  we  may 
<;onclude,  that  the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  it  is  that  on 
which  Hannibsd  encamped  during  the  few  days  he  remained 
before  Bome  ;  for  though  livv  does  not  mention  this 
bridge,  he  says  the  Carthaginian  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  Anio,  three  miles  &om  Eome,  and  advanced  to  the 
Porta  Collina,  now  Salaria,  which  he  would  naturally  do  from 
Ikence. 

But  I  am  telling  you  old  stories  out  of  the  Roman  history, 
instead  of  finishing  my  account  of  the  Eoman  bridges — ^which 
I  may  do  without  further  delay,  for  I  cannot  recollect  that 
I  have  anything  more  to  add  about  them.  I  will  therefore 
diraaiss  them  with  one  general  remark,  that  none  of  the 
bridges,  or  remains  of  roidges,  at  Bome,  can  excite  any 
extraordinary  admiration.  Their  architecture  is  by  no 
means  fine.  The  niost  noble  structure  of  this  kind  in  Italy, 
is  the  JPoM  I^amiensis,  the  ruined  bridge  of  Nami,  the  work 
of  Augustus.  But  the  Pont  du  Gard,  near  Nismes,  a  work 
tru^  Boman,  is  incomparably  superior  to  it. .  The  finest 
bri<^e  in  the  world,  that  bunt  by  Trajan  over  the  Danube, 
was  destroyed  by  l4e  mean  envy  of  Hadrian,  that  great 

*Uyy.  Hb.  vii  cap.  10. 
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protector  of  the  arts.  What  it  may  hare  been  we  know 
not,  but  in  all  that  nQW  remain,  Italj  is  outdone  by  England. 
The  ancient  Eomans,  in  this  branch  of  architecture,  are 
excelled  by  the  modem  Britons.  Nor  is  there,  through  the 
whole  of  this  land  of  art,  a  single  bridge,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  that  can  vie  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
Waterloo-bridge*  in  London. 

Neither,  in  the  ingenuiiy  and  curious  mechanism  of  our 
iron  bridges,  our  chaiu  bridges,  and  all  our  wonderful  fabri- 
cations of  bridges,  did  they  ever  bear  the  most  remote 
competition  ynm  us.  They  no  more  dreamt  of  crossing 
waters  by  sndi  machines,  than  of  sailing  iroon  them  by 
ste^m,  or  descending  into  them  in  a  diTing-belL 
•  What  would  i^  heroes  of  Sabxmis  and  Actium  think  of  a 
British  ship  of  war,  or  a  whole  fleet  of  Buch  slms  ?  What 
would  they  say  at  l^e  sight  of  a  steam-packet  ?  How  would 
tbe  bewildeared  old  philosophers  gaze  ak  our  carriages,  our 
matl-coaches,  our  railways,  our  steam-^igines,  our  manufac- 
tories, our  printing-presses,  our  telegraphs,t  our  guns,  our 
artillery,  our  telescopes,  and  aU  our  innumerable  and  magical 
inTentiOBs  ?  What  would  they  think  of  men  flying  about 
through  the  air  in  balloozm,  or  deseeodiu^  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth — deeper  than  Moeaa  in  his  visit  to  the  infernal 
regioufi — and  walking  about  leisurely  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea — ^nay,  upon  the  top  of  it  ?  J 

I  am  persuaded,  that  if  these  ancient  worthies  could  be 
l»rought  back  again,  and  see  all  thes^e  thrugs  going  on,  they 
T^uld  never  bdieve  that  they  were  in  l^e  same  old  world 
they  had  left. 

,  *  Canoya's  admiration  of  Waterloo-bridge  -vras  unbounded.  He  said 
to  tbe  authoress  that  the  sight  of  it  alone  amply  repaid  a  long  and 
toilsome  pilgrimage. 

'+  We  find,  however,  that  Tiberius,  at  Oaprese,  received  immediate 
mformation  of  what  passed  at  Rome,  by  signals  established  along  the 
coast— a  pretty  near  approach  to  telegraphs !  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  v.  e.  28. 
Suet.  Tib.  U. 

X  A  feat  performed  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  by  means  of  a 
machine  of  simple  construction. 
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LETTER  XXXm. 

Abohes— 'Akch  of  CiiAtJDius  Dbttsus — TrTTTMPTTAT. 
Abches  op  Titus,  op  Septimits  SEVBBrs,  ajtd  op 
UoNSTAiTTiirE — Abch  OP  QALLiBirus — Abch  op  Dola- 

BELLA  AND   StLANTTS — ^AbCH  OP  S.   LaZAEO— ThB  DeS- 

TBOYED  Abches  OP  Mabgus  Attbeltus,  Claudiits,  akd 

BrOBDLilT. 

Without  the  limits  of  the  ancient  diy,  and  dose  to  the  ■ 

C resent  Porta  di  San  Sebastiano,  stands  an  arch,  believed  to 
e  the  arch  of  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  dedicated  to  him  ^j 
the  Senate,  in  the  year  of  Eome  745,  for  his  victories  over 
the  EhoBti  in  the  reign  of  Au^^ustus.  He  was  the  first  who 
received  the  title  of  Qermanicus,  which  his  son  afterwards 
so  nobly  won,  and  one  of  the  youngest  who  ever  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  in  the  rank  of  a  private  citizen,  though  he  was  the  son, 
the  brother,  and  the  lather  of  an  Emperor.* 

This  arch  cannot  be  classed  with  the  three  Triumphal 
Arches  of  the  Emperors.  It  boast?,  indeed,  little  of  s^en- 
dour  or  ornament ;  but  its  architectiure  is  noble,  and  bespeaks 
that  era  when  the  arts  trusted  for  effect  to  grandeur  of 
desi&^n,  rather  than  richness  of  decoration.  It  consists  of  a 
single  arch,  and  is  built  of  large  masses  of  Tiburtine  stone. 
The  two  remaining  columns  oi  Afiican  marble  on  one  of  its 
fronts,  are  pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  be  in  a  style  so 
inferior  to  tnat  of  the  arch,  that  they  must  have  been  added 
in  a  latter  age,  probably  that  of  Caracalla,  at  which  period 
this  arch  was  forced  into  the  service  of  an  aqueduct,  and 
served  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Aqua  Antoniana  to  the 
Therma  of  Caracalla. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  indeed,  it  was  originally  built  for 
this  purpose  by  that  emperor ;  but,  besides  that  the  archi- 
tecture does  not  seem  to  correspond  with  that  period,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  erect  another  arch 
over  the  Via  Appia,  when  he  must  have  found  one  ready  built; 
^— I  mean  the  arch  of  Drusus,  which  SuetoniustAnd  Tadtus 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Livia,  the  step-aon  of  AugastaB,  the  brother  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  father  of  Claudius.  But  a  greater  honour  rr&s  hLs,  he 
was  the  &ther  of  Qermanicus. 
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place  here,  and  wbicli  I  believe  this  to  be.  A  medal  of 
Claudius's  rei^,  bearing  that  arch  on  its  reverse,  proves 
that,  like  this,  it  consisted  of  one  arch  only. 

The  Arch  of  Titus — the  most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the 
most  feiultless,  of  the  Triumphal  Arches — yra»  the  work  of 
an  SLge  when  the  arts,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had 
degenerated  from  their  ancient  simpKcity  into  a  style  of 
false  and  meretricious  ornament,  had  revived  in  their  fullest 
purity  and  vigour,  beneath  the  patronage  of  Trajan.  But 
we  now  see  it  to  great  disadvantage.  The  hand  of  time  has 
robbed  it  of  much  of  its  ancient  beauty;  his  "effacing 
fingers"  have  obliterated  much  of  the  expression  and  grace, 
and  even  outline  of  the  bas  reliefs,  the  design  and  com- 
position of  which  we  can  yet  admire.  It  consists  of  a  single 
arch;  of  eight  marble  columns  that  once  adorned  it,  four 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  two  only  ate  entire.  The 
interior  of  the  arch  is  decorated  with  two  fine  bas  rehefs, 
representing,  on  one  side,  Titus  in  his  car  of  triumph,  con- 
ducted by  the  Genius  of  Eome,  and  crowned  by  the  nand  of 
Victory;  on  the  other,  the  spoils  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
the  seven  branched  candlesticks,  the  trumpets,  the  golden 
table  with  the  shew-bread,  and  the  captive  Jews.  On  the 
roof  is  the  apotheosis  of  Titus ;  for  this  arch  of  his  triumph 
was  not  erected  till  the  victor  was  cold  in  the  grave.  But 
this  beautiful  monument,  raised  by  the  taste  and  generosity 
of  one  emperor  to  the  virtues  and  glory  of  another,  now 
totters  to  its  fall;  and  no  distant  generation  may  perhaps 
see  even  its  ruins  only  in  description.  Yet,  mutilated  and 
mouldered  as  it  is,  it  affords  the  earliest,  and  perhaps  the 
most  faultless,  specimen  of  the  composite  order  which  ancient 
taste  has  bequeathed  to  modem  times.  It  is  accordingly 
received  as  the  canon  of  that  order,  which  was  probably 
introduced  about  this  period.  In  the  age  of  Augustus,  at 
least,  it  was  certainly  unknown,  for  Yitruvius  does  no'j 
describe  it. 

The  Arch  of  Severus  is  much  less  beautiful,  and  more 
entire.  It  consists  of  three  arches,  one  large,  and  two 
smaller  ones,  of  Grecian  marble,  the  smoothness  and  colour 
of  whibh  are  so  completely  gone,  that  the  material  is  now 
scarcely  recognisable.  I  will  spare  you  any  criticism  upon 
it.    The  heavy  and  clumsy  style  of  its  architecture  is  snfil- 
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cientlj  Btriking,  ^Iien  Tie^mL  "beside  tlie  noble  boiMmgs  of 
the  Forum,  in  wbkh  it  stands.  Indeed,  I  know  few  ancient 
edifices  in  which  the  axis  hme  been  so  comptetd^  tortured 
out  of  their  n«tiTe  graces.  The  whole  building  ui  covered 
with  a  canfoaoDL  of  1^  retiefe,  and  their  deformitY  of  desi^ 
and  execution  is  sufficiently  eyident  tisrough  aJl  toe  iD|aries 
of  time  and  accident.  The  Daciane  and  the  Bomans,  the 
victors  and  the  Tanqxashed,  are  aJl  kveUed  in  efuailiity  of 
n^iness ;  and  nothing  can  be  understood  where  the  aitut 
had  not  skill  enough  to  teU  his  stovy.  ThoiLgh  thus  avdi 
is  entire,  the  sculpture  has  eyidently  suffeivd  from  fire. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  wondnfiil  that  it  should  hai^  sostamed  so 
little  injury ;  for,  during  mamj  ages,  a  part  of  it  was  bixilt 
im  in  the  cM  church  of  SS.  Snsiits  and  Bacchm^  (wIk),  by 
the  way,  I  suspect  was  another  ragan  deity  saant^) — azid 
the  Pentelican  marble  of  the  arch  served  as  a  basement  for 
the  brick  belfry.  When  this  nuisance  was  r^noved  I  know 
not,  but  we  are  assured  that  ihe  two  lateral  arches  w^re  used 
as  shops  even  in  the  nineteenth  century.* 

The  Arch  of  Constantine,  though  of  a  later  and  a  darker 
j>eriod,  when  the  arts  had  Mbn  into  still  de^r  degradatian, 
IS,  I  think,  by  far  the  most  noble  of  the  Triumphal  Armies 
of  Eome.  Its  superiority,  no  doubt,  partly  arises  from  its 
£ne  |)reservation,  out  chiefly  fr«n  its  pilfdred  colunms,  its 
beautiful  sculptured  medallions,  and  baa  rdiefs,  whidi  e(Hn- 
memorate  the  victories  of  Trajan,  and  have  evidently  been 
torn  from  one  of  his  Triumplial  Arches.  But  may  not  th& 
Arch  itself,  as  weU  as  the  columns  and  the  sculpture,  have 
been  a  transformed  Arch  of  Trajan  ?  I  see  no  other  sup- 
position  that  can  account  for  the  striking  superiorifey  of  its 
architecture  over  evoy  other  building  of  the  age  of  Con- 
stantine. Its  ancient  magnificence  stall  stands  uminamired* 
Eight  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  gialh  antieo  marble  sup- 
port the  figures  of  eight  Dadan  captive  kings,  of  I^uvcmazzetto^ 
(violet-veined,  orPh^gian  marble) ;  and  altnough  one  oc^uion, 
one  Dacian^t  a*nd  all  their  eight  heads  are  modem,  the  gene- 
ral effect  is  scarcely  impaired  by  these  restorations. 

*  Del  Foro  Romano,  p.  116. 
t  The  modem  colamn  is  the  angulair  one  at  the  nortii'^afit  ooniei^ 
and  is  of  a  white  sort  of  marble.    The  modem  Zkeian  is  the  last  f 
but  one  on  the  south-east  corner^  and  is^lso  of  nihite  marble. 
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Thb  1>a8-relie&  on.  tlie  eastem  aad  western  sides  of  tbo 
Arch  represent  the  buittle  of  Traiiua  agaiofit  the  Dacians.  In 
one  of  tnose  in  the  interior  of  ike  great  arch  we  see  another 
battle,  in  which  the  valoua*  and  the  clemene^  oi  Trajan  are 
signalized,  hj  killing  with  his  own  hand  a  resisting  enemy, 
and  paring  the  life  of  a  kneeling  snppHant;.  In  the  other, 
the  battle  terminates  in  yietorj,  and  he  makes  his  triumphal 
^itry  into  Eome.  One  of  the  circular  bafl-rdiefs  ae^ain  se- 
pzesents  his  triumphal  entry  into  Some,  crowned  by  Vic- 
tory, aaad  attended  by  Mercy.  The  others  represent  Trajan 
depriving  a  barbarian  king,  believed  to  be  the  King  of 
Ann^xia,  of  his  d(»ninion& — investing  another  monarch,  sup- 
posed to  be  l^e  King  of  Paarthia,  with  the  crown — ^haraoguing 
the  soldiers — going  out  to  the  chase — slaying  a  bear — ex- 
tending the  Appiaaa.  Way  from  Beieventum  to  Brundusium 
—feeding  the  poor— -sacrificing  to  Apollo—^  Diana — to 
Mars,  and  to  Hercules.  In  another  is  represented  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Buwetcmrilia,  in  which  a  sow,  a 
sheep,  and  a  bull,  were  olBfered  up  every  lustrum ;  and  in  the 
last,  we  see  the  Boman  soldiers  dragging  before  Trajan  the 
pretended  desertars  sent  by  DecebaXus  to  assassinate  hjm. 

These  bas-reliefs  are  eertainly  amongst  the  finest  that 
time  has  e^ared ;  and  the  beasuty  of  their  contour,  and  per- 
fection c^  their  desi^  are  still  apparent  through  all  the 
injuries  of  neglect  and.  exposure. 

How  sMdngly  do  these  exquisitely  sculptured  pictures  of 
Trajan's  vict€ffK»  contrast  with  the  little,  mis-shapen,  unin- 
telligible figures  on  Constantine's  frieze !  One  might  mistake 
the  latter  K)r  the  first  rude  essays  of  art,  but  that  they  bear 
not  thB  promise  of  its  iofiuacy.  It  is  apparent  that  they 
are  the  feeble  efforts  of  decay  and  corruption.  Sculpture 
had  then  faUen  into  second  chiLdhoad — ^into  the  mere  obuvion 
cf  old  age. 

The  V  ictor,  the  Triumjial  Car,  and  the  Eiery  Steeds,  no 
longer  hold  their  appropriate  station  on  the  grass-grown 

gambrm  at  the  top  of  tins  Arch,  or  on  that  of  Septimius 
^erus.  In  tl^  iaaterior  of  both  are  chambers,  to  which 
those  who  have  suffieient  activity  and  curiosity  may  ascend 
on  ladders,  for  thare  is  no  entrance  frcan  below. 

I  have  abeady  described  the  Arch  of  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
the  little  Arofa  of  S^timiipA  Se^erus,  Bxai  the  Arch  of  J  anus^ 
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in  the  Forum  Boarium;  and  there  is  no  other  arch  now 
existing  in  Eome  which  can  awaken  interest  or  admiration, 
though  there  are  some  which  we  must  briefly  mention. 

The  Arch  of  Q-allienus,  or  rather  its  remains,  for  the 
central  arch  is  alone  standiog,  and  two  small  ones,  which  it 
is  said  to  hare  formerly  boasted,  hare  disappeared, — ^is  a 
stone  structure  of  mean  architecture,  which  stands  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill,  near  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
The  inscription  records,  that  it  was  raised  to  that  emperor 
by  one  of  his  servile  subjects — ^by  a  slave  to  a  tyrant.  A 
trophy  worthy  of  it,  a  chain,  to  which  the  keys  of  Tusculum 
were  once  attached,  in  commemoration  of  a  Boman  triumph 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  still  suspended  upon  it. 

Near  the  Church  of  San  Tomaso  in  Formis,  on  the  Ccelian 
Hill,  is  a  plain  arch,  erected,  as  its  inscription  shows,  by  the 
Consuls  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  for  what  purpose  is  unknown.  Nero  took  it  into  his 
Aqueduct. 

At  the  base  of  the  Aventine  Hill,  on  the  road  towards 
the  Porta  San  Paola,  the  road  passes  under  a  low  brick  arch, 
now  called  Arco  di  San  Lazaro,  but  popularly  believed  to 
have  been  originally  erected  to  Horatius  Cocles,  in  honour 
of  his  memorable  single-handed  combat  with  the  Etruscan 
army  near  the  adjacent  Pons  Sublidus.  But  Livy,  who 
relates  that  the  commonwealth  awarded  him  as  much 
ground  as  he  could  encircle  with  a  plough,  and  the  honour 
of  a  statue  in  the  Comitium,  makes  no  mention  of  any  arch ; 
and  the  silence  of  so  correct  and  minute  a  writer  is,  I  think, 
a  decisive  proof  that  none  was  ever  bmlt. 

Two  inscriptions,  belonging  to  a  Triimiphal  Arch  of  Ger- 
manicus,  it  seems,  were  found  near  here,  from  whence 
Yenuti  sagely  conjectures  this  to  be  that  Triumphal  Arch. 
It  is  most  strange  that  any  person  in  his  right  senses  could 
look  at  this  trumpery  erection  and  mistake  it  for  a  Triumphal 
Arch  at  all;  much  less  that  the  extravagant  imagination 
could  ever  have  occurred  to  him  that  this  little  paltry  brick 
structure  was  erected,  in  that  age  of  taste  and  magnificence, 
to  a  conqueror  of  imperial  blood— to  a  hero  who  had  refused 
the  Empire — ^to  a  prince  idolized  by  the  people;  whose 
trimnphant  return  was  hailed  with  wild  rejoicings,  that 
made  the  dark  soul  of  Tiberius  tremble  on  hia  throne; 
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wliose  supposed  recovery  from  liis  last  sickness  caused  the 
gates  of  ttie  temples  to  be  broken  open  at  midnight,  to  offer 
up  thanks  to  the  gods* — and  whose  death  filled  Italy  with 
one  loud  and  deep  voice  of  lamentation ! 

The  Arch  of  U^rmanicus  it  cannot  be,  and  what  it  was 
is  alike  unascertainable  and  uninteresting,  for,  except  that 
it  is  ancient,  it  is  really  much  such  an  arch  as  would  be 
thrown  over  a  village  brook. 

These  are  all  the  ancient  arches  that  now  remain.  Several 
have  been  demolished  even  in  modem  times.  The  most 
beautiful  of  these  was  knocked  down  by  Alexander  VI.,  who 
is  called,  by  the  good  Eoman  Catholics  themselves,  the  Devil 
of  a  Pope ;  and  we  heretics,  therefore,  may  be  pardoned  for 
wishing  him  at  the  devil  before  he  had  done  the  deed.  The 
people  of  Eome,  to  this  day,  are  persuaded  he  was  little  better 
than  Lucifer,  if  not  that  arch-fiend  himself.  It  was  to  im- 
prove the  city  that  this  worthy  personage  signalized  his  taste 
and  judgment  by  pulling  down  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  which,  in  nis  time,  adorned  the  Corso,  in  order 
that  the  direct  line  of  the  street  might  no  longer  be  inter- 
rupted. This  beautiftd  monument  of  antiquity  stood  at  the 
Piazza  di  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  beside  the  Piano  Palace, 
then  called  di  Fortogalloy  which  gave  its  name  also  to  the 
arch.  The  admirable  has  reliefs  which  were  taken  from 
this  arch  at  the  period  of  its  destruction,  and  are  now  pre- 
served on  the  first  landing  of  the  staircase  of  the  Picture 
GraUery  of  the  Capitol,  give  a  high  idea  of  its  perfection. 
Two  of  its  colimms,  of  verde  antico  marble,  are  in  the  Corsino 
Palace  at  S.  John  Lateran.  In  that  part  of  the  Corso 
near  the  Vicoio  di  Macel  di  Corvi,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.,  were  found  the  overthrown  and  buried  bassi  relievi, 
and  broken  columns  of  a  magnificent  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Ghrecian  marble,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
after  his  triumphal  return  from  Britain,  and  described  by 
Suetonius. 

Some  remains  of  an  arch  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Gtor- 
dian,  were  found  in  the  Corso,  near  the  Piazza  Sdarra ;  but, 
from  the  state  of  the  arts  at  that  period,  its  destruction  can 
excite  comparatively  little  regret. 

*  Tacitfu«  Ann.  Ub.  H. 
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LBTTEB  XXXIV.— Aoramxcis, 

Wb  ixove  this  morning  to  the  3sa^c&  of  Saoita  Crooe 
in  Gierusalemme,  oa  the  Esqmliae  Hill,  and  leaving  the 
cajriage,  walked  through  an  adjoining  fidd  or  Tineyaard,  to 
see  the  magnificent  rains  of  the  Claudiaii  Aqueduct,  whose 
lofty  arches  of  stone  stand  at  the  walls  of  Eome,  an  evw- 
lasting  monument  of  her  power  and  splendour.  This  mighty 
work,  which  was  carried  through  the  hiils,  and  across  the 
Talleys  of  Latium,  for  a  distance  of  Misy  males,  terminated  at 
this  spot,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  bri^  arches  of  the 
Aqueduct  of  Nero,  which  extended  to  the  brink  of  the 
Ooelian  "FTill,  where  it  supplied  his  Nymphflraan,  his  hvanf 
tains,  his  lakes,  his  baths,  and  all  the  piK>digal  luximes  of 
the  gardens  of  his  G^oldm  House.  It  was  not  till  long 
after  the  bounds  of  the  imperial  palace  were  Gkcam8cribe<^ 
that  the  aqueduct  was  prcionged  by  Septhnius  Severus  to 
the  Palatme  Hill. 

The  rained  Aqueducts,  which  stretch  over  the  Campagna 
to  the  south,  in  long  and  broken  lines  of  lofty  arches,  aie 
the  Martian  and  the  Claudian. 

Of  all  the  Aqueducts  of  Ancient  Borne,  these  alone  remain, 
even  in  ruins ;  yet,  shattered  and  Mien  as  they  «re,  we  stiH 
see  their  former  greatness  in  their  present  decay,  and  vainly 
ask  ourselves  when  earth  will  view  such  works  again  ? 

As  if  to  contrast  their  grandeur  with  its  own  meanness^ 
ran  parallel  to  it  the  low  arches  of  a  wretched  Kttle  modem 
Aqueduct,  like  a  pigmy  beside  a  giant.  We  needed  not  this 
at  Eome  to  make  us  feel  that  we  axe  the  dwindled  sons  g£ 
little  men. 

An  elaborate  work  was  written  on  the  Aqueducts  of 
ancient  Eome,  in  the  age  of  Trajan,  by  ^Froixtinus,  who  waB 
employed  by  Nerva  to  repair  the  aqueducts.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  have  never  read  a  word  of  it  myself,  but  I  menti<m 
it  that  you"  may  if  you  please.  I  contented  mysdif  wi<ih 
Nardlni,  and  other  Italian  authors,  who  no  dcmbt  bc«iowed 
their  knowledge  &om  his  lucubrations,  as  I  ^laH  do  ftom 
theirs;  and  who  proved  quite  as  tiresome  to  me  as  I  can 
possibly  do  to  you.  Siace  I  cannot  be  leaaiBed,  however,  I 
wiU  endeavour  not  to  be  long, 

For  nearly  four  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  building  of 
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Same,  its  ininabitaiits  liad  no  water  except  what  the  Tiber 
•and  the  nataial  spriiigs  supplied.  At  that  period,  in  the 
year  of  Eome  441,  Appius  Claudius  Csbcus,  then  Censor, 
a£t^  he  had  {miahed  im  Appiaai  Waj,  construeted  tiie  first 
aqueduct,*  which  coayeyed  a  stream  of  water,  called,  &om 
hun,  Acpa  Appu^  &om  a  distance  c£  eleven  niiles  on  the 
way  to  Fneneste,  for  the  most  part  under  ground. 

Thirty  years  afterwareis,  a  second  aqueduct  was  made, 
which  brought  i^e  water  of  the  Anio  feom  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tkoli,  and  the  eamense  of  its  ereetkm  was  defrayed 
by  the  spoils  taken  from  Pjrrrhus. 

The  Martian  Aquedisct,  the  niiaiifl  of  which  still  remain, 
and  f(Hrm  one  of  the  few  vestiges  of  ^e  works  of  the 
Eepublic,  was  built  by  Quintius  Martius  Eeat,  Censor,  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  Christ.  The  Aqtta 
Martia  was  esteemed  by  me  ancients  the  most  salubrious, 
but  the  water  no  Icmger  flows  to  Borne.  It  is  lost  in  the 
Anio,  now  the  TeTerene. 

Besides  the  Apm  MavOa — ^tibe  Apsa  Tepula  and  the 
Agtua  JvUa  were  subsequently  conveyed  to  Borne  in  diffisrent 
channels,  but  in  the  same  aqueduct. 

Close  to  the  Porta  Maggiore,  we  observed,  in  the  ruined 
wall  of  the  Martian  Aque<mct,  the  Idiree  distinct  channels  of 
these  three  different  waters^  The  lowest  ccaitained  the 
Aq%a  MskrHa,  the  central  the  Ajua  T^<tda,  and  the  highest 
the  Aqua  Julia,  whidi  was  brought  to  Borne  by  Marcus 
Agrippa,  who  gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of  Juluis  Cieaar. 
Agrippa  also  ^brought  the  Aqua  Virgo  to  Bome,  for  the  use 
of  his  baths,  which  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  a 
virgin,  who  showed  the  source  to  some  thirsty  Boman 
soldiers;  or,  aecc^ding  to  oth»  accounts,  merdly  from  its 
purity.  This  water,  5fcer  being  lost  for  a  length  of  time, 
was  recovered,  and  again  brought  to  Borne  by  Mcolas  Y., 
and  it  stUl  flows  into  the  fountain  oi  Trevi 

Some  remains  of  the  ancient  Aqueduct  of  this  water, 
retaioing,  iu  Italian,  its  ancient  name,  the  Aqua  VergmCy 
were  found  under  ground,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Augustus  brought  a  stream  of  water  from  Alzium,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tiber,  for  the  use  d  the  Naumachia. 
B(mie  r^nains  of  his  Aqueduct  are  said  to  be  preserved  in 
*  Diod.  lib.  XX.  cap.  38* 
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that  of  Paul  Y.,  wbicli  brings  a  copious,  but  a  different 
stream  of  water  over  Mount  Janiculum  to  bis  Eontana 
Faolina. 

That  noble  Aqueduct  of  fifty  miles  in  length,  built  hj  the 
Emperor  CLiudius,  the  ruined  arches  of  which  still  bestride 
the  Campagna,  and  terminate  where  we  now  gaze  upon  them, 
conveyed  ^o  waters  to  'Rome, — ^the  Amia  Claudia*  which, 
after  the  Aqita  Martia,  was  considered  the  best, — and  a 
branch  of  the  Anio,  called  Jjiio  Nbmis,  (to  distinguish  it 
from  another  called  the  Anio  Ve^us,)  which  had  the  highest 
level  of  any  water  in  Bome. 

The  first  was  conveyed  a  distance  of  thirty-five,  the  last 
of  sixty-two  miles,  as  one  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  Porta 
Maggiore  records. 

The  Claudian  Aqueduct,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
was  prolonged  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  to  the  brink  of  the 
OoeHan  Hifl  by  Nero,  and  from  thence  to  the  Palatine  by 
Septimius  Severus.  That  Emperor,  however,  is  said  to  have 
bmlt  another  Aqueduct,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  Torre  de'  Mezza  Via,  half  way  to  Albano. 
Caracalla  carried  the  Aqua  Al^ermana,  so  called  from  Mount 
Algidus,  from  whence  it  was  brought,  to  his  baths.  It  flowed 
in  the  channel  above  the  arch  of  Claudius  Drusus,  at  the 
Porta  Sebastiana.  It  was  sometimes  called  Aqua  Antomana. 
Tngan  brought  a  stream  of  water  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  and  probably  made  use  of  Augustus's  Aqueduct  for 
its  conveyance,  for  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  built  any. 

Alexander  Severus  brought  to  Rome  a  water  called  by 
his  name;  and  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Aqueduct  which 
meet  the  eye  on  the  road  to  Palestiina  are  believed  to  be 
of  his  erection.  Several  other  waters  were  brought  by  other 
Emperors.  In  Bepublican  times,  the  Censors  and  JBdiles 
had  the  care  of  the  Aqueducts.  Under  Augustus,  special 
officers  were  first  appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  Oura- 
tores  AqtMrum,  who  had  under  their  command  a  band,  which 
was  increased  by  Claudius  to  upwards  of  700  workmen,  con- 
stantly employed  in  their  enlargement  or  repair. 

^  *  "  Claudius  brought  to  Rome  in  a  stone  aqueduct  the  cool  and  plen- 
tiful springs  of  the  Claudian  Waters,  one  of  which  was  called  CsBnileus, 
the  other  Curtius,  or  AlbudinuB.  He  also  brought  the  Anio  Nonsi " 
nuct.  Claud.  20. 
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In  the  time  of  Erontinus  there  were  nine  Aqueducts,  and 
authors  of  later  days  magnify  the  number  to  fourteen,  and 
even  to  twenty.  But  the  latter  statement,  which  rests  on 
the  authority  of  Victor  alone,  is  supposed  to  be  exaggerated; 
it  is  probable  that  he  counted  the  different  channels,  or 
condiuts  of  water,  not  the  Aqueducts.  Whatever  was  the 
reason  of  buildiug  these  mighty  bridges  of  water,  however, 
it  is  certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Trajan  at  least,  the  Eomans 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  simple  principle  that  water  will 
rise  to  the  height  of  its  source.  Phny  says, — *^Aqua  in 
pltimbo  subit  altitudmem  exorttls  sui.***  They  could  not 
possibly  suppose  this  faculty  of  water  was  exercised  only  in 
lead  pipes. 

By  some  the  ruin  of  the  Aqueducts  is  ascribed  to  Vitiges; 
by  some  to  Attila;  and  by  others,  with  more  appearance  of 
reason,  to  Totila, — ^for  this  act  of  wanton  destruction  is 
sufficiently  consonant  with  his  actual  demolition  of  one- 
third  of  the  walls,  and  his  declared  resolution  of  razing  the 
whole  city  to  the  ground.  Perhaps  all  these  barbarians 
contributed  to  their  ruin;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
the  Aqueducts  were  ruined  in  the  sixth  century;  yet  their 
remains  seem  destined  to  strike  future  ages  with  wonder; 
and,  if  exempted  from  violence,  to  last  as  long  as  the  world 
itself. 

Notwithstanding  their  destruction,  Bome  is  now,  as 
anciently,  the  city  in  the  world  the  best  supplied  with  water. 
Three  Popes  have  conducted  to  it  three  noble  streams; 
though  why  thev  thought  it  necessary  to  construct  aque- 
ducts, instead  of  employing  the  more  humble  and  ordinary 
mode  of  conveying  it  in  pipes,  is  more  than  I  can  imagine. 

The  best  of  these  modem  waters  is  the  Acqua  Felice, 
brought  by  Sixtus  V.  to  the  Fontana  di  Termim,  partly  in 
the  repaired  arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct;  the  next  is 
the  Acqua  Vergine,  the  only  ancient  water  that  flows  to 
Itome,  reconducted  by  Nicolas  V.  to  the  Fontana  di  Trevi; 
the  last  is  that  brought  over  Mount  Janiculus  by  Paul  V.  to 
the  Fontana  di  Paolina,  which  is  so  unwholesome  that  its 
use  is  prohibited.  « 

Upon  the  wide  waste  of  the  Esqmline  Hill  stands  a  brick 
builcung  called  the  "Trophies  of  Marius,"  from  two  sculp- 
*  Hist.  lib.  zxz.  cap.  6.  §  81. 


tured  marble  trophieB  wlo^  adorDed  two  of  its  niehes,  and 
\iiiich  are  now  in  the  Piazsea  del  Campidoglio.  Of  these 
tiophiea,  and  of  the  difloardaot  opuuona  entertained  res- 
pecting them  by  the  learned,  I  have  already  giv^i  yon  soma 
account.* 

With  respect  to  the  baildiBg  ifcself,  I  belieye  there  is  but 
one  opinion,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  castle  of  the  Julian  water, 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  brought  by  Agrippa  in  the 
Martian  Aqueduct. 

This  casteUvm  was  one  of  those  immense  reservoirs  from 
which  the  water  was  distributed  to  di£S»ent  parts  of  the 

There  are  some  remains  of  another  in  the  vineyard  in 
which  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  stands,  now  converted 
into  a  sort  of^  dwelling-house;  and  scattered  vestiges  of 
many  more  may  still  be  traced. 

Before  leaviog  the  vin^ard  adjoioing  the  Santa  Orooe  in 
Gierusalemme,  we  traced,  or  &ncied  we  traced,  the  remains 
of  the  Afiger  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

We  Imgered  long  amidst  the  ruins  that  cover  ''  the  wide 
field  of  the  Esquilioe."  Though  yet  early  in  February,  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet  was  tinckly  painted  with  the  blue 
scentless  violet,  and  our  senses  were  regaled  with  the  odori- 
ferous smell  of  bean  blossom. 

The  extraordinary  effect  of  perfumes  in  this  cUmate, 
which  our  countrymen  are  so  apt  to  impute  to  the  prejudice 
or  affectation  of  the  Eomans,  was  here  exemplified  upon  one 
of  our  own  nation,  and  one  of  the  most  incredulous  of  them 
— ^Lady  ,  who  nearly  fainted  from  the  scent  of  the 

bean  field,  and  revived  as  soon  as  she  was  carried  out  of  it 
and  placed  in  the  open  carriage,  although  still  exposed  to 
the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  I  fancied  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  indisposition.  Either  the  perfume  or  the  heat,  (which 
even  at  this  early  season  was  powerful,)  proved  overpower- 
ing to  several  others  of  the  party;  but  they  were  so  tem- 
pered by  the  soft  Favonian  breeze,  that  I  felt  only  that 
exhilaration  of  spirits  which  the  delightful  sensation  of  re- 
turning spring,  and  the  sight  of  nature  rejoicing  beneath  ita 
genial  mnuence,  never  fiul  to  inspire. 

•  Vide  LetUr  X\^ 
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But  my  present  business  is  not  to  describe  tbe  beauties 
of  spring,  nor  anything  but  Aqueducts;  and  I  am  sure  you 
-will  rejoice  to  bear  tbat  you  bave  got  to  im  end  of  tbem,  and 
of  this  letter. 

LETTEE  XXXY.—Obeliscs. 

Some  alone,  of  all  the  cities  of  tbe  world,  boasts  the 
Obelises  of  Egypt.  These  sublime  monuments  of  the  gran- 
deur of  past  ages,  were  not  formed,  like  the  works  of  our 
degenerate  days,  by  the  slow  aggregation  of  minute  parts, 
but  hewn  out  of  one  tremendous  block  of  everlasting  granite. 
They  were  destined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Egyptian 
Kings,  whose  very  existence  is  now  forgotten.  They  were 
brought  hither  to  swell  the  triumph  of  Eoman  Emperors, 
whose  long  line  they  have  seen  pass  away.  They  were 
overthrown  by  barbarians,  whose  civilized  descendants  now 
lament  their  fall ;  and  they  have  been  re-erected  to  the  glory 
of  Popes,  with  whose  obscure  names  they  are  now  inscribed. 
It  is  a  slrange,  and  somewhat  a  humiliating  contrast,  that  it 
has  been  considered  a  triumph  in  modem  art,  even  to  raise 
from  the  ground  those  masses,  which  were  brought  from  the 
remote  regions  of  Nubia,  to  grace  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world. 

So  arduous  did  this  enterprize  appear,  and  so  great  were 
the  difficulties  attending  it,  that  when  the  removal  of  the 
Obelise,  now  in  the  grand  Piazza  of  Bt,  Peter's,  was  deter- 
mined upon,  several  years  of  preparation  elapsed  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  effect.  Men  of  science,  aJl  over  Europe, 
were  consulted  upon  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Iro- 
posals  from  architects,  engineers,  and  mathematicians,  were 
sent  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  when,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, the  plan  of  Eontana  was  adopted,  and  everything  was 
at  last  m  readiness  for  the  great  attempt,  the  day  was 
ushered  in  by  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  St.  Peter's, 
after  which,  the  architect  and  the  workmen  received  the 
solemn  benediction  of  the  Pope,*  who  implored  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  to  prosper  their  great  undertaking.  The  engines 
were  then  set  in  motion,  and  an  incredu)le  number  of 
labourers  and  horses  strained  eyery  nerve  to  aid  their  effect; 

•  Sixtua  V.  A.».  1689. 
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but  it  was  not  until  after  fiftj-two  unsuccessful  efioris,  thai 
the  mighty  mass  was  raised  &om  the  earth  and  swung  in 
air.  Then  the  shouts  of  assembled  thousands  rent  the  air ; 
— ^the  cannon  from  the  Castle  San  Angelo  proclaimed  the 
tnumphant  tidings,  and  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  rang 
peals  of  joy. 

This  Obelise  has  no  hieroglyphics  upon  it.  All  authorities 
agree  that  it  was  erected  in  Heliopolis  by  a  don  of  Sesos- 
tns.  According  to  Hiny,  this  son  was  Nuncoreus ;  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  he  was  Pheron,*  who,  on  the  recovery 
of  his  sight,  consecrated  it  and  another  to  the  Sun,  It  was 
brought  from  Egypt  by  CaUgula,  who  erected  it  in  the 
Vatican  Circus,t  where  it  remained  exactly  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  till  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  Piazza,  by  Sirtus  V. 
It  is  the  only  Obelise  at  Eome  that  has  not  been  broken 
and  overthrown ;  and  from  its  state  of  perfect  preservation, 
its  purity  of  colour,  and  freshness  of  finish,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all. 

The  ObeUsc  that  stands  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  first 
that  now  strikes  the  eye  of  the  stranger  on  nis  entrance 
into  the  Eternal  City — ^was  also  the  first  that  was  ever  seen 
in  Eome.  It  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Augustus,  and 
placed  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  where  it  served  as  the 
gnomon  of  a  dial. 

According  to  Pliny,  it  was  the  work  of  Senneserteus,  or 
Semnesyrt»us,  who  was  King  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  who  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  Psammuthis, 
or  Psammis,  the  son  of  Nechos,  or  Nechao,  J  whose  tomb 
was  discovered  at  Thebes  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  adorned  with  the 
finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  paiating  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time.  The  names  of  the  father  and  the  son 
are  inscribed  on  all  the  middle  lines  of  the  hieroglyphics  of 
this  Obelise,  and  on  one  side  of  it  the  king  is  represented  as 
doing  homa(p  to  his  predecessor.  § 

*  If  we  may  believe  some  ancient  writers,  tbis  prince  lived  long  be- 
fore the  siege  of  Troy ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  uncertain  and  contradic- 
tory as  the  early  chronology  of  Egypt. 

t  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  8. 

X  Vide  the  article  Egypt,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyekpfodla 
Britannica,  vol.  IV.  Part  1. 

§  Vide  Encyc.  Brit.  Suppl.  voL  iv.  page  62. 
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The  last  Obelise  that  was  erer  brought  to  Borne,  and  the 
largest  of  them  all,  was  transported  from  Egypt  bj  Constant 
tius,  and  erected  on  the  Spina  of  the  Circus  Maximua.  It 
was  originallj  dedicated,  in  Thebes,  to  the  Sun,  by  Bamesses, 
or  Bamises,  or  Bhamestes,  the  son  of  Heron,  (according  to 
Hermapion,)  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  Ohnst.  The  name  of  Mesphres,  (the 
fifth  King  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,) 
who  flourished  seventeen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  is 
inscribed  in  hieroglyphics  on  all  the  four  sides.  Thus  if 
the  oj^inion  of  Herodotus  be  entitled  to  credit,  that  the 
OTramid  of  Cheops  was  built  only  twelve  generations  before 
Oambyses,  this  Obelise  is  of  far  higher  antiquity ;  and  so 
indeed  are  all  the  true  Obelises  of  Egypt.  This  great 
Obelise  now  stands  in  front  of  the  Lateran  Church,  where 
it  was  re-erected  by  Sixtus  Y.  Erom  its  extraordinary 
height,  it  sustained  great  injury  by  its  faQ ;  yet  after  lying 
on  the  ground  for  ages,  and  its  shattered  fragments  being 
patched  together,  and  elevated  once  more,  i^  diminished 
he^ht  still  reaches  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet. 

The  Obelise,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  was  brought  to 
Borne  by  Augustus,  and  erected  in  the  Campus  Martius,  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  gnomon  or  meridian,  now  stands  on 
Monte  Citorio.* 

This  Obelise  is  said  by  Pliny  t  to  have  been  the  work  of 
8esostris ;  but  it  Js  attributed,  by  the  highest  authority  of  the 
present  ^y,J  to  Pheron,  his  son,  (who  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, erected  two  Obelises,)  though  it  bears  the  name  of 
his  father,  as  well  as  his  own.  The  inscription  is  now 
believed  to  contair.  :nly  the  pomnous  list  of  tne  genealogy 
and  the  pn:is6£  oi^ti^  4  iving,  insteaa  of  those  annals  of  ancient 

*  Monte  Citorio  ia  rather  a  rise  than  a  hill,  and  is  wholly  unmentioned 
in  all  we  hear  of  Ancient  Rout.  Its  name,  however,  is  deduced  from 
antiquity.  Nardini,  lib.  tI.  3,  supposes  It  to  be  corrupted  from  Citarorto, 
or  the  place  where  the  Centurions  were  cited  one  by  one.  The  vulgar 
believe  that  this  mount  was  raised  by  the  earth,  with  which  they  suppose 
the  Pantheon  to  have  been  filled,  in  order  to  build  the  dome  upon  it ! 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  great  architects  of  antiquity  would  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  clumsy  contrivance. 

t  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  16. 

t  Dr.  Young. —Vide  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
vol  iv.  p.  61. 
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Sgyptiaii  leanung  and  scienee  which,  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
it  was  supposed  to  record. 

The  column  of  red  granite  erected  bj  Marcas  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  YeruB  to  Antoninus  Pius,  which  was  dug  up 
here,  was  used  in  the  repair  and  re-erection  of  this  Obd^ 
by  Pius  VI. 

The  two  Obelises  that  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mau80> 
leum  of  Augustus  are  believed  to  hare  been  brought  to  £om«i*' 
by  Claudius.  They  are  both  mi^oaed  to  have  been  erected^ 
more  than  1000  years  before  Ohnst,  by  Smarus  and  Yaphrius, 
two  Egyptian  kmgs.  It  is  rather  more  certain  that  one  of 
them  was  erected  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  by  Sixtus  Y.,  and  the  other  between  the  equestnan 
Statues  of  Castor  and  PoUux  on  Monte  Cayallo,  by  Pius  YI*^ 
Both  are  destitute  of  hieroglyphics. 

G[?he  Obelise  found  in  the  Circus  of  Caracalla  now  stands-' 
on  the  Fountain  of  the  Piazza  Nayona.    Its  history  is  un- 
known, by  whom  made,  or  by  whom  transported  to  Borneo 
Kircher  conjectured  it  to  have  been  erected  in  Heliopolis  by 
Sethis.     It  was  removed  here  by  Lmocent  X. 

Two  little  Obelises,  which  are  believed  to  have  stood  of 
old  before  the  Temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  were  found  in 
the  gardens  of  the  JDomioican  Convent,  behind  the  Churck 
of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva.  One  of  tliem,  sadly  reduced 
from  its  ancient  altitude,  is  noW  elevated  on  the  back  of  a 
marble  elephant  in  front  of  that  church ;  the  other  adom» 
the  Fountain  in  the  Piazza  della  Eotonda. 

I  cannot  admire  the  taste  of  elevatipg  ObeiiscB  on  the' 
backs  of  animals,  or  sticking  them  upon  the  top  of  a  little 
perpendicular  pedestal ;  in  one  of  which  situations  they  are 
invariably  placed  at  Eome.  They  ought  to  stand,  as  in 
ancient  Egypt,  on  a  platform  of  stone,  raised  only  three 
or  four  steps  from  the  ground. 

An  Obelise,  the  history  of  which  seems  very  obscure, 
stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  Yilla  Mattel,  on  the  Coelian 
HiQ ;  and  another,  which  was  found  in  the  Circus  of  HeHo-- 
gabalus,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore,  now  lies  broken  on  ihe 
ground  in  a  back  court  of  the  Yatican  Palace. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  Obelise  which  stood  in  the 
Circus  of  SaUust  is  a  little  obscure,  but  its  authenticity  is 
indisputable.  It  is  not  known  by  what  Egyptian  King  it 
was  made,  nor  by  what  Eoman  Emperor  it  was  transported 
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to  Borne.  The  names  of  tKe  same  royal  father  and  son, 
which  are  inscribed  four  times  upon  the  Obelise  in  the 
Pi^zo  del  Popolo,  are  once  repeated  here,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  jbeen  copied  from  it,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
other  hieroglyphics,  which  are  exact  duplicates  of  those  upon 
that  Obelise.  Some  of  the  hierogjlyphics  which  appear  on 
the  shattered  parts  of  the  Sallustian  Obelise  are  spurious, 
being  modem  restorations. 

TTms  Obelise  now  crowns  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Pincian 
Hill,  in  front  of  the  Church  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  tower- 
ing far  above  the  domes,  the  towers,  and  the  palaces  of  "  the 
Et^^nal  City,"  and  eijpoys  by  far  the  most  beautiful  situatioi^ 
of  all  the  Ubelisos  of  Some.  But  no  cold  description  ca^ 
convey  to  you,  at  a  distance,  the  feelings  with  which  such 
monuments  as  these  are  viewed  here.  How  often,  when  the 
calm  moonbeams  have  shone  on  the  beautiful  solitude  of  the 
Trinita  de'  Monti,  and  involuntarily  awakened  feelings  too 
deep  for  ezpreseion,  have  I  gased,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
on  the  tall  summit  of  that  stupendous  Obelise  pointing  to 
the  skies,  and  thought  that,  among  tiie  works  of  men,  there 
are  none  more  sublime  than  these  1  Their  formation  is  lost 
in  the  earliness  of  time,  and  they  will  probably  last  till 
time  be  no  more ;  till  the  earth,  and  '^  all  that  it  inherita,? 
have  passed  away.  In  themf  art  seems  for  once  to  have  .vied 
in  durability  with  the  works  of  nature.  Formed  of  the  moat 
imperishable  of  materials,  they  are  fashioned  by  the  being  of 
a  day,  but  they  have  remained,  while  countless  generations 
have  gone  down  to  the  dust.  They  have  survived  all  that 
mankind  deem  most  stable — laws,  languages,  institutions^ 
nations,  dynasties,  governments,  and  gods.  They  are  the 
worfc  of  a  people  now  no  moro— the  monuments  of  a  religion 
passed  away,  and  covered  with  the  characters  of  a  language 
that  is  forgotten.  The  unknown  antiquity,  and  the  myste- 
rious obscurity  that  involve  their  origm — ^the  long  flight  of 
ages  past  which  they  have  seen,  and  the  dark  and  cUstant 
fiitunty  to  come  which  they  seem  destined  to  witness — open 
on  our  mind  wlule  we  contemplate  them,  and  make  us 
sensible  of  our  own  Mttleness;  make  us  remember,  that,  in 
the  passage  of  a  moment,  we  who  now  feel,  think,  admire, 
and  meditate,  shall  be  no  more ;  whilst  they  will  still  stand, 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

2  A  2 
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LETTER  XTX YI. 

TOMISS — ^ThE   SEPrLCHBE    OE    PTTBLICOLiL,    OE   FABBICmS, 

OE  THE  Vestal  Viegiks,  oe  Bibttltts,  oe  the  Clau- 
DiAir  Family,  oe  Teajak,  oe  the  Scipios,  oe   the 

MAiaGLLl  FaIOLT — THE  COLUMBABIUM  OE  THE  FbEED* 
MEir    OE    AUOTTSTTTS — ^TOWBB    OE     CeOILIA    MeTELLA — 

Fbagmeitts   oe  THE    Septjlohee  of   the   Sebttllajbt 
Family. 

Tombs  formed  a  fisff  more  prominent  feature  in  ancient 
communities  than  in  ours.  They  were  not  crowded  into 
obscure  churchyards,  nor  hidden  in  invisible  vaults,  but  wero 
sedulouslv  spread  abroad  in  the  most  conspicuous  places^ 
and  by  the  sides  of  the  public  ways.  It  would  seem  as  if 
these  mementos  of  mortality  were  not  so  painM  nor  so  sad- 
dening to  Pagans  as  to  Christians;  and  that  death,  when 
believed  to  be  final  dissolution,  was  not  so  awful  and  revolt- 
ing as  when  known  to  be  the  passage  to  immortality.  Is  it 
that,  in  the  secret  heart  of  man,  the  small  still  voice  of  con- 
science bids  him  to  tremble,  rather  than  rejoice  in  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  so  distinctly  announced — ^a  state  of  futuro 
existence  so  dimly  unveiled?  Fear  is  a  more  powerful 
passion  of  the  mind  than  hope,  and  therefore  the  tl^eatened 
terrors  of  futurity  may  often  be  predominant  over  its  pro*- 
mised  joys — ^therefore  revelation  may  have  thrown  over  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  a  deeper  gloom,  rather  than  ^ 
brighter  radiance.  But  I  pretend  not  to  explain  the  paradox, 
I  only  state  it ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  every  image  connected 
with  human  dissolution,  seems  now  more  fearM  to  the  ima- 
gioation,  and  is  far  more  sedulously  shunned,  thain  it  ever 
was  in  times  when  the  light  of  Christianity  had  not  dawned 
upon  the  world. 

The  tombs  of  the  Eomans  were  characterized  by  their 
impressive  grandeur.  Those  who  have  traced  the  long  line 
of  the  Appian  Way,  between  its  ruined  and  blackening 
sepulchres,  or  stood  in  the  Street  of  Tombs  that  leads  t& 
the  Gate  of  Pompeii,  and  gazed  on  the  sculptured  magnjfin 
cence  of  these  marble  dweUings  of  the  dead,  must  have  felt 
their  solemnity,  and  admired  their  splendour. 

The  ancient  Eomans  never  permitted  the  dead  to  be  buried 
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within  the  city,*  a  practice  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  its 
modem  inhabitants.  But  this  law  must  be  imderstood  with 
this  limitation,  that  the  Senate  occasionally  granted  exemp- 
tion from  it,  to  distinguished  individuals,  though  so  rarely, 
that  a  tomb  within  the  walls  of  Eome  seems  to  have  been 
considered  a  reward  of  the  most  pre-eminent  virtue. 

Publicola  was  buried  near  the  V  elia,  on  the  Palatine  IIill,t 
and  his  descendants  possessed,  though  they  did  not  exercise, 
the  right  of  interment  there.  Fabricius,J  too,  was  buried 
within  the  city ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Vestal  Yirgins 
who  died  spotiess  received  the  same  honourable  tomb.§ 

Trajan  was  the  fibrst  Emperor,  but  not,  as  the  antiquaries 
pretend,  the  first  man,  who  received  the  honour  of  sepulture 
in  Eome.  Indeed,  the  vestiges  of  two  tombs,  of  far  more 
ancient  date,  stand  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  and  though  it 
has  pleased  some  of  the  learned  to  assert  that  they  were  not 
within  the  walls,  until,  (as  they  say,)  Trajan  enlarged  their 
circle  to  comprehend  his  Forum,J|  I  cannot  see  how  bmldings 
situated  on  the  decHvity  of  the  Capitohne  (the  central)  Hul, 
could  ever  have  been  excluded  from  the  walls  that  inclosed 
the  Seven  Hills  of  Eome. 

Indeed,  the  inscription  on  one  of  the  tombs^  proves  that 
the  place  of  its  erection  was  an  honour  accorded  by  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Eome  to  the  merits  and  services  of 
Oaius  Publicius  JBibulus — a  name  which,  however,  makes  no 
great  figure  in  history ;  and,  in  fact,  after  the  most  diligent 
research,  it  has  been  impossible  to  discover  who  he  was. 

*  '*  Homincm  mortuum  m  urbe  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito ;"  one  of  tho 
Jaws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pablioola. 
t  Oic.  Legg.  ii.  23. 
§  Serr.  hi  Virg.  Mi.  iz. 

II  I  believe  this  assertion  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  foundation.  The 
inscription  upon  Ti'ajan's  Pillar  records  the  cutting  down  of  the  Quirinal 
Hill  to  form  a  plain  for  his  Forum,  but  mentions  no  extension  of  the 
walls ;  a  circumstance  which,  if  it  had  happened,  would  surely  not  have 
been  leffc  unnoticed. 

^  The  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

0.  POBLICIO.  L.  F.  BIBVLO.  AED.  PL.  HONOBIS. 

VIRTVTISQVE.  CAVSSA.  SENATVS. 

CONSVLTO.  POPVLIQVB.  IVSSV.  LOCVS. 

KONVMBNTO.  QVO.  IPSE.  POSTBRIQVB. 

BI7S.— INFEBBENTYK.  PVBLICE.  DATVS.  EST. 
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He  could  not  hafo  been  that  eoUeaffue  of  C»sar,  wlioaa 
nseful  pToperties,  as  a  cipher,  made  the  Itoman  wits  remaeh:^ 
that  it  was  not  the  constdslnp  of  Bibnlus  and  Cie8ar,  butof 
Julius  and  Ciesar.  The  Hbnlus  oi  this  tomb,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  active  or  negative  virtues,  was  an  ^dile  only, 
not  a  Consul. 

lArj  mentions  G.  PubUcius  Eibulus,  Pro-Questor,  in  the 
Consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  flaccus,  and  Tribune  of  the  people 
three  years  after,  in  the  Consulship  of  Q.  Eabius  Maximus; 
but  I  cannot  find  that  he  was  ever  iEldile,  much  less  that  he 
either  merited  or  received  l^e  honour  of  such  a  burial. 

There  was  an  JSdile  of  that  name  certainly,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  whom  Tacitus  casually  mentions,  but  not  in  a  way 
which  can  lead  us  to  infer  that  so  rare  an  honour  had  been 
conferred  upon  him.  The  obsequious  Senate,  indeed,  might 
never  have  remarked  the  absence  of  merit,  if  such  had  been 
the  will  of  the  tyrant,  but  the  historian,  in  that  case,  would 
scarcely  haye  omitted  to  record  the  &ct. 

A  broken  waU  of  Tiburtine  stone,  adorned  with  four 
mutilated  pilasters,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  sepulchre  of  ti!uB 
unknown  Bibulus,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  a  mean  dwelling- 
house  on  the  left  side  of  a  dirty  narrow  lane,  leading  from 
the  Piazsa  Trajana  to  the  Yia  Marforio.  It  is  so  undistin- 
guished in  its  appearance,  that  we  passed  it  twice  without 
observing  it,  even  when  looking  for  it,  having  been  led,  by 
the  pompous  descriptions  of  boo£i  and  antiquaries,  to  expect 
something  much  more  important.  The  present  "tenant  of 
the  tomb"  willingly  permitted  us  to  enter;  but,  in  truth, 
there  was  nothing  to  see  in  the  inside  except  dirt. 

Kot  far  from  hence  are  some  obscure  yestiges^  said  to  be 
the  tomb  of  the  Claudian  family,  but  I  assure  you,  upon  my 
word,  that  they  are  by  no  means  worth  all  the  pains  and 
labour,  and  filthy  odours,  I  went  through  to  find  them  out. 

The  Itoman  satirists,  Juvenal  and  Horace,  censure  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Tombs,  partioularly  of  those  on 
the  Via  Appia.  On  that  "  Queen  oi  ways,"  and  w&j  to  the 
Queen  of  cities,  were  crowded  the  proud  sepulchres  of  the 
most  distinguished  Bomans;  and  their  moulaering  remains 
still  attest  thdr  ancient  grandeur. 

Their  magnitude  and  magnificence,  indeed,  sufficiently 
prove,  that,  ey^i  in  the  dust,  man  is  proud,  but  they  may 
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also  teach  liim  a  lesson  of  humility;  for^  with  two  or  thie0 
exceptions,  the  whole  of  these  sepulchres,  destined  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  their  unconscious  tenants  for  eyer>  are 
wholly  unknown.  Vague  conjecture  has  affixed  to  them,  at 
random,  the  illustrious  names  of  the  mighty  dead,  but  all  are 
involyed  in  one  common  obliyion.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipips 
is  alone  distinguished  among  the  crowd;  and,  in  this  instance, 
¥aiDB  has  been  just. 

It  is  only  thirty-se^en  years  since  this  sepulchre  was  dis- 
covered. ^iBecause  Liry  and  Cieero  mention  the  Tomb  of 
t^e  Scipios  aa  being  without  the  Porta  Capena,  the  aniii- 
quaries  sagacious^  concluded  it  must  also  he  without  its 
present  substitute,  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano;  never  con- 
sidering that,  as  the  extension  of  the  walls  by  Aurelian  had 
removed  that  gate  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the  situation  of 
the  ancient  one,  a  buHdiag  which  was  then  without  it,  would 
now,  most  probably,  be  comprised  within  it.  Having,  how- 
ever, fixed  on  one  of  the  many  old  tombs  beyond  the  modem 
gate  for  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  and  having  once  called  it 
auch,  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios  they  resolved  to  maintain  it  to 
he,  at  all  hazards;  and,  although  a  sepulchr^  inscription* 
of  one  of  the  Scipios  was  discovered  two  hundred  years  ago, 
on  the  spot  where  their  sepulchre  has  since  been  found,  a 
number  of  profound  antiquaries,  (among  whom  was  ihe 

*  Mafieiy  Art.  Critici  Lapidaria,  p.  450.  It  was  called  the  Barberini 
marble,  because  in  the  Barberini  Collection.  The  inscription,  in  the 
«iuiouB  antique  Latin  of  that  early  period,  I  have  thought  worth 
.preaenring,  aa  it  is  one  of  tho  most  ancient  extant.  It  ia  as 
f oHowB : — 

HONC.  OINO.  PLOIRVME.  CONSENTIONT.  B. 
DVONORO.  OPTVMO.  FVISB.  VIRO 
LVCIOM,  SCIPIONE.  FILIOS.  BARBATI 
CONSOL.  CENSOR.  AIDILIS.  HIC.  FVET.  A. 
HEC.  CBPIT.  CORSICA.  ALERIAQUB.  VRBE 
DEBIT  TEMPBSTATEBVS.  AIDE.  MEBETO. 

It  has  been  ihm  interpreted  :— 

HUNC.  VNYM.  PLVRIMI.  CONSBNTIUNT.  ROMA 
BONORUM.  OPTIMVM.  FVISSB.  VIRUM 
LVCIVM.  SCIPIONEM.  FILIVS.  BARBATI 
CONSVL.  CENSOR.  AEDILIS.  FVIT.  ATQUE. 
HIC.  CEPIT.  CORSICAM.  ALERIAMQUB.  VRBEM 
DEDIT  TEMPESTATIBUS.  AEDEM.  MERITO. 
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oelebnted  Maffei,)  instead  of  causmg  the  place  to  be 
examined,  which  would  have  settled  the  matter  at  once — 
in  the  true  Italian  style,  set  to  work  and  wrote  a  variety 
of  long  treatises,  to  prove  that  this  inscription  was  a 
forgery,  because  it  was  not  written  as  they  thought  it 
ought  to  be,  and  it  was  found  where  they  thought  it  ought 
^ot  to  be. 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  a  ray  of  truth  to  penetrate 
the  thick  mists  of  prejudice  in  which  antiquaries  involve 
themselves,  or  else  one  would  imagine  that  the  discovery  of 
another  sepulchral  inscription,*  to  another  of  the  Scipios, 
on  the  very  same  ^t,  about  fifty  years  after,  might  have  so 
far  shaken  their  mith  in  their  own  conclusions  as  to  have 
had  recourse  to  the  simple  expedient  of  examining  the 
ground.  No!  Inscriptions  declaring  the  Sdpios  to  be 
buried  here,  brought  no  conviction  to  antiquaries  who  had 
previously  settled  that  they  were  buried  elsewhere;  and,  but 
for  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  man  digging  in  the 
vineyard  to  make  a  cellar,  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios  might 
have  remained  undiscovered  to  this  day. 

On  the  road  to  the  Porta  San  Sebastiano,  a  rude  red-letter 
scrawl  above  the  door  of  a  vineyard,  informs  the  passenger 
that  this  is  the  "  Sepolcro  d^li  Scipioni"  We  stopped  and 
entered  it,  not  without  respect  mingled  with  awe,  at  the 
reflection,  that  we  were  in  the  cemetery  of  a  long  line  of 
republican  patriots  and  heroes,  whose  imblemished  name 
was  ever  ennobled  by  hereditary  virtues  and  hereditary 
honours.  By  the  light  of  wax-tapers,  we  slowly  advanced 
through  the  narrow  winding  way  that  leads  to  the  intmor 
of  the  vault.  We  bent  down  to  read  the  names  of  the  dead, 
but  copies  of  the  inscriptions  have  been  substituted  for  the 
originals,  which  are  phtced  in  the  Vatican,  and  every  trace 
of  the  Scipios  has  been  removed.  Even  their  very  bones 
have  not  been  permitted  to  rest  "  within  their  marble  cere- 
ments," but  have  been  collected  and  carried  off  to  gratify 
thepuerile  vanity  of  some  Italian  virtuoso. 

The  laurelled  bust  of  Peperino  stone  found  here,  and 
which  now  stands  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  Scipio  BarbatuSy 
in  the  Vatican,  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  j^oet 

*  Vide  Marini,  Iscrizioni  Albane»  i>.  9. 
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Ennius,*  the  friend  and  companion  of  Scipio  Afiicanus, 
whose  last  request  on  his  death-bed  was,  that  he  might  be 
buried  bv  his  side.  But  the  tomb  of  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal  has  not  been  found  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ances- 
tors; and  it  is  scmewhat  more  than  aoubtful  whether  his 
remains  were  ever  interred  here.  The  strange  and  inexpli- 
cable uncertainty  which  hung  oyer  the  place  of  his  death 
and  burial,  eyen  in  the  time  of  Liyy,  it  would  be  vaLn  to 
seek  to  dispel  now;  since  eyen  then,  it  seems,  ^  some  said 
he  died  at  Some,  and  others  at  Lintemum,  and  his  tomb 
and  statue  were  shown  at  both  places. t  I  myself"  he  con- 
tinues, "lately  saw  them  at  Lintemum." 

But  the  tradition  that  records  the  dignified  exile  of  his 
latter  years,  and  his  dying  request  that  his  bones  might  lie 
there,  "fiur  from  his  ungrateful  country,"  is  giyen  by  the 
historian  as  authentic,  and  it  is  supported  by  so  much  more 
of  consistency  and  eyidence,  that  we  can  scarcely  refrise  it 
our  belief.  • 

To  this  day,  the  little  lake  at  Lintemum,  upon  whose 
shore  he  liyed,  retains  the  name  of  Lago  di  Patria,  from  the 
well-known  fragment  of  inscription  found  there.  It  con- 
sisted only  of 

— -ta  Patria nee  — 

but  we  are  surely  justified  in  considering  it  a  part  of  that 
touching  epitaph  recorded  by  Liyy, 

iDgrata  Patria,  nee  ossa  quidem  xnea  habes ; 
and  this  circumstance  alone  is  in  itself  "  confirmation  strong," 
that  the  remains  of  Scipio  repose  there.^ 

We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  "  the  temb  and  statue 
which,  Liyy  says,  were  shown  of  Scipio  at  £ome,"  were 
merely  a  cenotaph  te  his  memory. 

Near  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  steod  an  ancient  marble 
pyramid  of  immense  size,  which  in  modem  days  was  vul- 
garly called  the  temb,  and  may  haye  been  this  cenotaph  of 

*  In  Cicero's  time,  the  grave  of  Ennius  was  thooght  to  be  in  the 
Tomb  of  the  Scipios.  "  Cams  fait  Africano  superiori  noster  Ennios. 
Itaque  etiam  in  Sepulchre  Scipionom  putatur  is  esse  constitutos  e  mar- 
more."    Cic  Or.  pro  Arch.  Poeta. 

t  Livy,  lib.  xxzviii.  cap.  56.  Dec.  4. 

%  Seneca  somewhere  mentions  the  interment  of  Scipio  at  Lintemum^ 
but  I  cannot  recover  the  passage. 
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Sdpio  AMcanus;  although  that  is  far  from  probable;  &r 
marble  was  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  used  for  building  till 
the  Augustan  age.  This  pyramid  was  remoyed  hj  Pope 
Alexancter  YI.  when  he  opened  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter. 

Plutarch  seems  to  iosinuate  that  the  days  of  Scipio  Afid-* 
canus  were  not  only  embittered  by  disgrace  and  neglect,  but 
shortened  by  poison,  ''  That  he  died  without  previous  sick- 
ness, and  that  there  appeared  marks  of  violence  on  the  body ; 
that  most  people  laid  his  death  to  the  charge  of  Eulvius,  his 
avowed  enemy,,  and  that  Csam  Gracchus  himself  was  not 
unsui^cted."* 

No  memento  of  the  Younger  Scipio  (Asiaticus)  has  been 
found  in  the  tomb.  Indeed,  from  the  small  number  of 
inscriptions  that  have  come  to  light,  I  cannot  but  suspect 
that  many  of  them  must  have  been  destroyed  or  taken  awaj, 
long  before  its  present  discovery.  At  tliat  time,  indeed,  it 
bore  intrinsic  evidence  of  having  been  used  for  the  interment 
of  less  ancient  and  honourable  families,  to  m^e  vray  for 
whom  the  ashes  of  the  Scipips  had  probably  been  expelled. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  the  members  of  a  long 
line  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  fsEunilies  of 
Some,  are  comprehended  in  the  few  obituary  tablets  posted 
up  in  the  Vatican.  The  inscription  on  the  beautiful  Doric 
tomb  of  Scipio  Earbatus^  is  said  to  be  the  most  ancient 
extant,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  simplicity  and  concise- 
ness. The  Latin  is  of  an  early  and  unrefined  age,  before  , 
the  language  had  attained  perfection.  The  orthography  is 
curious;  and  it  has  been  observed  tJiat  the  foem  of  the 
letters  inclines  towards  the  Greek,  a  singuliuity  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  preserve  in  my  transcript. 

COBNELIVS.  LTCITS.  SCIPIO.  BARBATVS.  CnSTAIVOD.  PATRE- 
PROGNATVS.  FORTIS.  VIR  SAPFBNSQVB,  QVOIVS.  FORMA. 
VIRTVTBI.  PABISVMA.  FVIT.  COlfSOL.  CBNSOR.  AIDILIS. 
QVEl.  FVIT.  APVB.  VOS.  TAVRASIA.  CISAVJSTA.  SAMNIO. 
CEPIT.  SVBIGIT.  OMNE.  LOVCANA.  OBSIDESQVB.  ABDOV- 
CIT. 

Pliiiy  remarks,  that  the  Scipios  had  the  singular  custom    \ 
of  burying,  instead  of  burning  their  dead^t    The  monster 
Sylla,  who  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  this  illustrious 

*  Platarch's  Life  of  C.  Qraechns.    Langfaome*8  Tnuudation. 
t  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat  lib.  viL 
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familj,  was  the  first  who  departed  &om  ^m  rule.  He 
eominaaded  his  body  to  be  bumty  lest  it  should  be  treated 
with  the  same  indignities  he  had  shown  towards  the  remains 
of  Marius.  Even  his  ashes  do  not  pollute  this  sepulchre, 
for  they  w^re  interred  in  the  Campus  Martius. 

An  unknown  bust  of  white  marble  was  &>und  here,  and 
also  a  gold  ring,  with  a  Yictory  ia  intaglio  on  a  cornelian 
stone,  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  finder  of  one  of  the 
eorpses.  This  precious  relic  was  giren  by  the  late  Pope 
Pius  yi.  to  a  frendmian. 

Exactljr  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Scipios  is  that  of  the  Maniglia  family,  ascertamed  by 
inscriptiaas  found  within  it.  One  of  the  sepulchral  statues 
which  was  dLscoyered  here,  (now  iu  the  statuary  magazine 
of  the  Vatican,)  is  the  resemblance  of  one  of  the  ancient 
heads  of  that  illustrious  house,  a  Boman  matron  of  advanced 
years,  and  most  extraordioary  ugliness,  in  the  attitude  and 
unveiled  figure  of  the  Venus  de'  Medicis.  The  lady  cannot 
be  less  than  sev^aty ;  the  likeness  is  evidently  strong,  and 
it  conveys  as  correct  a  portrait  of  her  miad  as  of  her  face. 
.  She  has  perpetuated  at  once  her  deformity  and  her  vanity. 

Boman  Sepulchres,  were  either  square,  circular,  or  pyra- 
midal buildings,  without  windows,  and  with  one  entrance 
only,  which  was  invariably  cm  the  side  farthest  from  the 
public  road.  They  usually  consisted  of  a  vault,  in  which 
the  urns  and  sarcoj^hagi  were  deposited,  and  a  chamber 
(JParentalia)  above,  m  which  the  statues  or  efilgies  of  the 
dead  were  placed,  and  the  libations  and  obsequies  performed. 

These  sepulchres  w^e  generally  pkcea  of  fiemuly  inter- 
ment, like  those  of  the  Scipios  and  Maniglia;  but  some- 
times they  were  sectary  tombs,  like  those  of  Cecilia  Metella 
and  Caius  Cestius ;  or  great  J^jstusolea,  like  that  of  Augiistu% 
capable  of  containing  all  the  vanous  branches  of  a  family 
to  the  latest  generations.  That  of  Hadrian,  though  similar 
in  form,  was  intended  for  himself  alone.  The  imperial  de- 
scendants of  his  line,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius, 
were,  however,  interred  in  it. 

Prom  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Seipios,  we  pursued  our  way 
along  the  Via  Appia,  whose  line  is  marked  %j  unknown  and 
rained  tombs,  in  gazing  on  them,  on  either  side  of  the  way, 
I  understood  the  full  force  of  the  Bi^iej  Wator^  the  "^  Stop, 
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Trareller;'*  so  appropriate  here;  and  *f  ijrvlj  absurd  as 
applied  in  our  little  secluded  village  cbaichyards,  where  no 
traveller  ever  does  pass. 

The  tomb  so  long  reputed,  and  confidently  maintauied  to 
be  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  is 
exactly  opposite  to  the  uttle  Church  of  Domme  quo  Vadis? 
which,  according  to  the  priests,  stands  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  apparition  of  our  Saviour  bearing  the  cross  ap- 
peared to  St.  Peter,  on  which  the  apostle  very  naturally  put 
this  question.  The  answer,  if  there  was  any,  has  not  been 
recorded ;  but  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  fact,  good  Eoman 
Catholics  tell  you  that  the  marks  of  the  feet  of  our  Saviour 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  stone  at  the  church.  It  seems  won- 
derful that  an  immaterial  spirit  should  leave  a  sentient  im- 
pression on  matter,  but  I  was  assured  this  made  the  miracle 
80  much  the  greater. 

At  the  church  of  Domme  quo  VadUy  the  road  separates ; 
the  Via  Ardentina  turns  to  the  right,  but  we  continued  oup 
way  to  the  lefb,  along  the  Via  Appia,  and  stopped  to  see 
some  sepulchral  chambers  at  the  huge  rod  wooden  gate  of  a 
vineyard,  called  the  Vwna  di  Giuseppe  VamoUni,  Long  and 
loucUy  did  our  attenoants  knock  and  bawl,  beforo  either 
Giuseppe  or  any  of  his  famjly  condescended  to  answer. 
Through  the  manifold  chinks  of  the  gate,  indeed,  an  old 
woman  was  observed  from  time  to  time  to  protrude  hep 
witherod  face  and  snafanr  locks;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
perseverance  of  near  half  an  hour  in  this  exeroise,  that  a 
man  surlily  came  forth;  and  after  roconnoitring  us  through 
the  aforosaid  convenient  chinks,  at  length  un<&ew  the  bolts 
and  admitted  us.  Little  now  is  to  be  seen  of  the  three 
sepulchral  chambers.  Though  they  were  only  discovered 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century,  they  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  with  considerable  care  and  activity.  They  have 
been  converted  into  pig-sties,  broken  up  into  charcoal  holes, 
imd  finally  carried  on  fi)r  the  sake  of  the  bricks.  Vestiges 
of  each  of  the  three,  however,  remain;  and  some  of  the 
Oohtmhup,  the  little  vases  of  terra-cotta,  are  still  filled  with 
the  ashes  of  the  dead.  They  obtained  their  name  from  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  pigeon-holes,  though  to  me  they 
seem  much  more  like  garden-pots,  and  are  made  of  much 
the.  same   coarse  red   earthenware.     I  remember  seeing 
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epedmens  of  these  colwnthue,  ot,oU<s,  in  tbe  British  Museum. 
Thev  were  only  used  for  dependents  or  slaves.  According 
to  the  inscriptions  found  here,  (which  are  now  in  the  Capitdi 
Museum,)  this  Oolumbariuni  contained  the  remains  ox  six 
thousand  of  the  freedmen  of  Augustus.  Nearer  to  the 
Porta  San  Sebastiano,  another  Columbarium  was  found  filled 
with  the  urns  of  the  freedmen  of  lavia,  but  it  is  totally  de« 
Btroyed.  The  entrance  to  these  sepulchral  chambers  was 
generally  at  the  top,  to  which  the  funeral  train,  bearing 
fights,  ascended  by  an  external  stair,  and  descended  by  an 
internal  one;  a  mode  calculated  to  give  great  effect  to  the 
procession. 

The  custom  of  carrying  torches  at  funerals  (from  which 
they  derived  their  name — a  funalibus)  is  of  very  remote 
antiquity.*  The  Eoman  Catholics  derived  it  from  the 
Somans,  the  Eomans  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks 
from  the  Egyptians;  for  the  burning  of  lights  before  the 
dead  was  considered  bj  the  ancients  as  essential  to  the 
repose  or  safe  passage  of  the  departing  spirit;  a  super- 
Btition  still  entertained  by  the  vulgar  in  our  own,  and  per- 
haps in  almost  every  other  country. 

iVom  the  ruins  of  this  Columbarium,  we  proceeded  along 
the  Appian  Way  to  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  beautiM  sepulchral 
monument  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  a  round  tower 
formed  of  immense  blocks  of  Tiburtine  stone,  fixed  together 
without  cement,  and  adorned  with  a  Doric  marble  frieze, 
on  which  are  sculptured  rams*  heads  festooned  with  garlands 
of  flowers.  That  they  are  rams'  heads,  must  be  evident  to 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them,  but 
thej  are  usually  denominated  the  heads  of  oxen,  because 
the  tomb  itself  is  vulgarly  called  (hpo  di  JSove.  But  this 
name  is  obviously  derived 'from  an  ox's  head,  (the  arms  of 
the  Gaetani  family,  by  whom  it  was  converted  into  a  for- 
tress,) which  was  affixed  many  centuries  ago  on  the  side  of 
the  tower  next  the  Appian  Way,t  and  still  remains  there ; 
and  accordingly  the  vulgar  name  is  Capo  di  Bove,  "the 
head  of  the  ox,^'  in  the  singular — ^not  in  the  plural. 

This  beautiful  tower  rests  upon  a  square  basement,  which 

^  i&n.  xL  144.    Persiue,  Sat.  iU.  108. 
t  Nardini,  lib,  Ui.  cap.  3. 
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luui  been  deq)oiled  of  its  exterior  coatinj^  by  Popes  and  other, 
purloinen,  but  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  buriea  beneath  the  > 
soil.  The  wall  of  the  tower  itself,  the  interior  of  whidi  is 
entirely  built  of  brick,  is  twenty  feet  at  least  in  thickness ; 
and  its  solidity  and  circular  form  have  resisted  the  attacks, 
of  barbarian  yiolenoe.  The  sepnlohxal  vault  was  below  the  • 
TOesent  level  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Paul  ni.  tiiat  it  was  evened,  when  the  beautiful  marbla 
I  of  Cecilia  MeteUa,  now  in  the  Palazxo  Fameae, 
bund  in  it.  A  golden  urn,  contaimng  the  ashes,  is . 
said  to  have  been  discovered  at  the  same  time ;  but  if  so,  it 
has  lon^  since  disappeared.  That  Cecilia  MeteUa,  for  whose 
dust  this  magnificent  monument  was  raised,  was  the  daughter 
of  Metellus,  and  the  wife  of  Crassus,  is  all  we  know.  All: 
that  the  devouring  tomb  has  not  swaUowed  up,  is  an  empty- 
name — ^the  mockerv  of  immortality  on  earth.  It  gives  the 
shadow,  but  withholds  the  substance. 

Her  husband,  who  was  the  richest  and  the  meanest  of  the 
Somans,  had  himself  no  grave.  He  perished  miserably 
with  a  Eoman  army  in  the  deserts  of  the  East,  in  that  un- 
successful expedition  against  the  Parthians,  which  has 
stamped  his  memory  with  incapacity  and  shame. 

The  rude  battlements  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  all  the  • 
old  walls'  and  fortifications  which  surround  it,  are  the  work 
of  the  Gaetani  &mily,  who  long  maintained  their  feudal 
warfare  here.  Their  ruined  church  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
country  churches  of  England  at  this  day,  askd  very  unlike 
any  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  The  remains  of  their 
castle  will  not  stand  a  comparison  with  those  of  our  feudal 
barons. 

We  pursued  our  way  along  the  deserted  and  grass-grownr 
line  or  the  Appian  Way,  to  the  spot  where  Canova  has 
recently  re-erected  the  broken  fragments  of  the  marble  tomb 
of  the  Servilian  fii^mily.  Amongst  the  immense  number  of 
mouldering  sepulchres  which  arrested  our  gaze  as  we  passed 
along,  all,  excepting  the  few  whose  names  I  have  now 
noticed,  are  unknown. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  unmoved  these  forgotten 
tombs  of  magnificence.  They  speak  to  the  heart  of  man 
that  awful  lesson,  "  Prom  dust  ye  came,  and  to  dust  ye  shall 
return." 
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Of  mouldeziog  urns  (their  aahes  blown  sinqr» 
Dost  of  the  mighty !)  the  same  etoiy  tell ; 
And  at  its  base,  fh>m  whence  the  serpent  glides 
Down  the  green  deseft  street,  yon  hoary  monk 
Lamients  the  same,  the  vision  as  he  views — 
The  solitaiy,  silent,  solemn  scene, 
Where  Oneus,  heroes,  peasants,  heimits,  lie 
Blended  in  dust  together ;  where  the  slave 
Bests  from  his  labours ;  where  the  insulting  piroud 
Resigns  his  power,  the  miser  drops  his  hoard ; 
Where  human  folly  sleeps "  * 

At  some  little  distance  to  the  westward,  on  the  waste  of 
the  Cainpagn%  are  some  scattered  ruins  and  walls  of  a  sin- 
gular construction,  which  are  said  to  enclose  the  Oanipus 
UstrmuSy  the  phice  where  the  bodies  of  the  plebeian  dead 
were  burnt..  Those  of  the  patrician  order  were  burnt  in  the 
Campus  Martins. 

We  were  obliged,  by  an  engagement,  tq  return  to  Borne 
as  fast  as  possible,  witnout  being  able  to  visit  the  Catacombs; 
so  that  I  must  defer  giving  you  an  account  of  them  to  a 
fixture  day;  a  misfortune,  I  conceive,  you  will  endure  with 
laudable  patience.    Axiieu. 

LETTER  XXXVn. 

Tombs  — ^  Ptbimid    ov   Caitjs     Cxsritrs  —  Peotestastt 
BrBYuro  G-eotjitd — Mausoleum  of  Augustus — Nebo's^ 

GbAVB — TOEBE    DI  QUINTO — SlEGB   AITD  SITUATION  OF 

Van — Tomb  or  Ovro. 

Neab  the  Porta  San  Paola  stands  the  grey  pyramid  of 
Caius  Cestius.  Who  or  what  he  was  is  unknown.  Tlie 
monument  that  commemorates  his  death,  alone  tells  ns  that 
he  lived.  !From  it  we  learn,  that  he  was  the  contemporary 
of  CsBsar  and  Augustus,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  annals  or  the  uterature  of  that  eventful  and  enlightened 
period.  The  last  struggles  of  expiring  freedom  do  not  seem 
to  have  roused  him  to  take  a  part  to  save  or  to  destroy.  .  Of 
his  wealth,  and  of  his  pride,  this  magnificent  tomb  is  a 
sufficient  record;  but  of  his  merits,  or  his  virtues,  no  trace 
remains.    The  inscription  only  tells  us  he  was  one  of  the 

*  Dyer's  Bains  of  Borne. 
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aeyen  JEpulonet,  whose  office  was,  to  fumisli,  and  to  eat,  the 
sacred  banquets  offered  to  Jupiter  and  the  sods.* 

This  pyramid,  of  more  that  an  hundred  feet  in  height,  is 
entirely  Duilt  of  marble,  but  time  has  changed  its  colour,  and 
de&cea  its  polish.  The  gre^  lichen  has  crept  oyer  it,  and 
wild  eyergreens  hang  from  its  creyices.  But  what  it  has 
iost*in  splendour  it  dm  gained  in  picturesque  beauty ;  and 
there  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Eternal  City,  that  the  eye  rests  upon  with  such  unwearying 
admiration,  as  this  grey  pyramid. 

It  stands  in  the  ''  Prati  del  Popolo  BonuiiK),*'  and  though 
no  longer  deyoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  liying,  but  to  the 
repose  of  the  dead ;  bri&^ht  and  beautiful  in  the  first  days 
01  the  year  was  the  yermire  that  coyered  "  the  meadows  of 
the  Boman  people." 

They  are  now  the  burial-place  of  Protestants,  and  conse- 
quently of  foreigners  only ;  for  all  Italians  must  be  Eoman 
Catholics.  By  far  the  peater  part  of  the  strangers  interred 
here  are  English.  Their  marble  tombstones  were  scattered 
oyer  the  green  turf,  and  the  words  of  my  natiye  tongue 
engrayen  on  these  mute  memorials,  which  recorded  ^t 
youth,  beauty,  rank,  and  talents,  had  here  met  a  premature 
graye,  spoke  powerfully  home  to  the  heart  in  this  foreign 
Emd.  Those  who  now  lay  unconscious  here,  had  perhaps 
like  me,  yisited  this  spot  in  the  fulness  of  youth  and  hope, 
as  little  thinking  that  their  graye  should  be  added  to  those 
they  sorrowed  oyer. 

In  one  place  the  earth  was  newly  turned  up.  It  was 
the  graye  of  one,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and  the  pride 
of  fortune,  had  fbJlen  a  yictim  to  disease,  in  the  yery  scene 
whither  pleasure  had  led  him ;  and  the  new-laid  stone  which 
recorded  his  early  yirtues,  spoke  the  grief  of  the  friends  and 
companions  who  had  raised  this  mournful  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

The  stillness  and  seclusion  of  the  spot,  the  soft  yerdure  of 
the  earth,  the  ethereal  brightness  of  the  heayens,  the  grayes 
of  yesterday  at  our  feet,  and  the  proud  tomb  of  the  Koman 

*  The  feasts  set  before  the  statues  of  the  gods  at  the  solenm  LeeUt* 
iemium,  (for  some  account  of  which,  see  Letter  XXVI)  were  eaten  bjr 
Che  Epulones  alone ;  but  those  annually  serred  up  to  them  in  the  Capi< 
iol,  were  publicly  eaten  by  all  the  Senators. 
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that  died  eighteen  centuries  a^o,  backed  by  the  dark  battle- 
ments  of  the  old  waUs  of  the  city, — ^all  were  in  harmony  with 
the  deep  repose  of  the  scene,  and  the  heart  felt  its  melancholy 
beauty. 

We  entered  the  sepulchre  of  Gains  Gestius,  and  dimly 
saw  by  the  light  of  torches,  some  faded  specimens  of  andent 
painting  which  had  once  been  beautiful,  and  we  could  stiU 
trace  the  perfection  of  their  design,  in  all  its  Grecian  taste 
and  correctness. 

At  the  base  of  the  pyramid  stand  two  marble  columns, 
which  were  found  beneath  the  ground,  and,  re^erected  by 
some  of  the  Popes,  One  foot,  which  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  colossal  statue  in  bronze  of  Gains  Gestius,  that  formerly 
stood  before  his  tomb,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Gapitol. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  was  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  in  the  Gampus  Martins,  shaded  with  a  grove  of 
poplars,  and  adorned  with  two  E|m>tian  Obelises.  Until 
the  extension  of  the  walls  by  the  Smperor  Aurelian,  it  was 
without  the  gate  of  the  diy.  So  great  was  the  solidity  of 
this  mighty  &bric,  that  it  has  been  triumphant  over  the 
attacks  of  Time,  Goths,  and  Popes ;  and  its  vast  circumfe- 
rence is  still  entire,  though  the  upper  part  is  a  restoration 
of  modem  days.  The  ancient  reticulated  walls,  in  union 
with  these  clumsy  new  ones,  mi^  be  seen  in  the  court  of 
the  Palazzo  Yaldombrini,  in  the  Kipetta;*  but  so  closely  is 
it  hemmed  in  with  mean  modem  buildings,  that  this  small 
segment  of  their  immense  circle  is  almost  the  only  view  that 
is  now  to  be  obtained  of  the  exterior. 

The  interior  was  for  a  long  time  a  garden,  but  late 
improvements  have  converted  it  into  an  arena  for  bull-baitins; 
and  the  rows  of  seats  raised  round  it,  something  in  the  style 
of  an  ancient  amphitheatre,  are  crowded  in  the  evenings  of 
summer  with  the  modem  Eomans,  who,  in  their  taste  for 
blood  at  least,  seem  to  resemble  their  ancient  predecessors. 

It  is  certainly  better  to  sacrifice  bulls  than  men  to  the 
ferocious  passions  of  the  multitude ;  but  I  fear  human 
nature  is  much  the  same  now  as  in  former  ages,  and  that 
those  who  to-day  flock  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  dying 

*  The  common  pavement  of  the  gateway  here,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Rome,  is  of  broken  pieces  of  serpentine  and  ancient  marble ;  but,  till 
the  dirt  is  washed  off,  no  eye  can  discover  it. 
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agonies  of  a  nobla  quadraped,  would  bare  seen,  with  the 
same  sarage  exultafcion^  men  tear  each  other  to  pieees,  or  fall 
in  combats  with  wild  beasts. 

That  delight  so  general  among  mankind  in  war  and  battles, 
with  all  theur  sanguinary  horrors,  may,  I  fear,  be  referred  to 
mudi  the  same  feelings ;  jet,  bad  and  bloodj  as  we  still  are, 
we  cannot  think  without  horror,  that  those  Eomans,  whose 
very  names  we  still  venerate,  instituted  schools  and  colleges 
to  train  men  to  murder  each  other,  and  to  die  themselyes  for 
the  diversion  of  their  feUow-citizens.* 

But  in  the  vices  of  these  proud  masters  of  the  w<»rld,  I 
am  forgetting  their  tombs. 

Three  ranges  of  vatdts  ancientlyTan  round  the  walls  of  the 
capacious  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  which  was  destined  for 
his  whole  race,  and  that  of  ms  kinsmen  and  descendants  to 
the  remotest  degree ;  in  short,  as  we  should  say  in  Scotland, 
for  his  whole  daii. 

We  entered  all  that  now  remain  of  these  imperial  cham* 
bers  of  the  dead.  The^  are  subdivided  into  small  sepulchral 
cells  communicating  with  each  other.  In  one,  said  to  have 
contained  the  ashes  of  Ai:^stus,  was  a  heap  of  charcoal. 
It  was  dust,  equally  worthy  dust  with  that  of  the  cold  calcu- 
lating selfish  tyrant,  whose  whole  life  was  one  continued 
masquerade  of  virtue.  In  another  divbion,  where  we  were 
told  the  remains  of  the  virtuous  Agrippina  had  reposed,  we 
found  a  cart.  Her  husband  G«rmanicus,  Octavia,  MarceUus, 
Drusus,  Agrippa,  Caius  and  Lucius,  Livia^  Tiberius,  and 
€aligula,  are  said  to  have  been  buried  h^re, — the  best  and 
greatest,  the  vilest  and  most  infamous,  the  murderers,  and 
the  murdered,  confounded  in  one  common  grave. 

What  became  of  the  Sarcophagus  of  Augustus,  and  of 
all  those  which  filled  this  imperial  mausoleum,  is  unknown. 

We  left  the  still  more  magnificent  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian, 
— ^its  s^ulchral  character  having  completely  merged  in  that 
of  the  Castle  St.  Angelo, — ^for  a  future  visit. 

Pursuii^  our  tour  of  the  Tombs,  we  left  Borne  by  the 

*  There  was  a  College  of  Gladiators  on  the  Ooeliaii  Hill,  aaother  on 
the  Esquiline,  another  at  the  little  town  four  miles  fh>m  Rome,  on  the 
Via  La^ieana,  (the  ruins  of  whieh  are  now  called  the  Cento  Cdle,)  as 
appears  from  two  inscriptioDB  ^  the  time  of  Qommodus  fbund  thsre^ 
and  preaer>'ed  in  the  Villa  Alham. 
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Porta  del  Popolo.  It  was  exactly  at  this  gate,  on  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  that 
Nero  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  A  tree  sprouted  forth 
feDm  his  grave,  in  which  divers  demons,  and  other  evil-dis- 
posed spirits,  were  known  to  reside,  and  used  to  sally  forth 
^t  nights,  working  mischief. 

But  Pope  Pascal  II.  routed  this  convocation,  for  he  cut 
down  the  tree,  and  built  up  the  church,  and  had  Nero's 
ashes,  together  with  all  the  hobgoblins,  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  where  they  stiU  lie.  The  feet,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
is  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  pavement  of  the  church, 
but  I  neglected  to  examine  this  edifying  document. 

The  antiquaries  of  our  days  always  insist  upon  knowing 
everything  ancient  better  than  the  ancients  themselves ;  yet, 
it  seems  strange  that  they  should  persist  in  placing  Nero's 
tomb  at  the  Dottom  of  the  Pincian  HiU,  when  his  own 
biogra{)her  asserts  it  was  at  the  top.  ''His  ashes,"  say 
Seutonius,  "  were  deposited  in  the  monument  of  the  Domi- 
tian  family,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  gardens,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  Campus  Martins;" 
St  sumcient  proof  it  was  not  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hiH  where  this  church  stands.*  He  adds, 
what  seems  a  strange  proof  of  tenderness  of  feeling  towards 
the  memory  of  such  a  monster, — "  There  were  some  who  for 
a  long  time  decked  his  tomb  with  spring  and  summer 
flowers." 

The  sepulchre  upon  the  Yia  Cassia,  vulgarly  called  the 
tomb  of  Nero,  but  really  that  of  C.  Yibius  Marians,  which  we 
aaw  on  our  way  to  Eome,  we  had  by  accident  visited  several 
times  during  our  residence  here,  so  that  we  did  not  return 
to  it  now ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  tomb  worth  notice  upon 
that  road,  we  left  it  after  crossing  the  Ponte  MoUe,  and 
took  the  road  to  the  right,  which  is  the  ancient  Flaminian 
way, — and  a  deplorably  bad  one  it  is.  However,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  reflecting,  as  we  chissieally  jumbled  along, 
that  we  were  now  traversing  for  the  first  time, — ^and,  as  some 
of  ufi  hoped,  for  the  last, — a  road  made  by  the  defeated 
Elaminius  during  the  Punic  "War,,  and  by  which  the  vic- 
torious Caesar  advanced^  afk^  crossing  the  Bubieoa,  to  sub- 
jugate his  country. 

*  Suetoxdns,  Keto,  00. 
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On  the  left  of  the  road  we  passed  one  of  those  old  towent^ 
80  many  of  which  are  scattered  over  the  Campagnay  vestiges 
of  the  oark  ages  of  civil  warfare. 

Our  coaclmian,  who  is  an  exceedingly  communicative,  as 
well  as  erudite  personage,  informed  us  it  was  called  Torre  di 
Qumto^  and  that  "  wC  eerto  Quinto,  who  was  un^  vecehio  ofsai 
renomato,  lived  at  it  in  tem^i  antiehi.**  These  tetr^i  antichi 
being,  as  we  well  knew,  very  indefinite  in  their  application^ 
we  asked  how  long  it  was  smce  this  hero  flourished.  ''  Ohi 
sa?^^  said  the  old  man,  with  a  true  Italian  shrug;  ^^for%e 
trBy  quattro,  cinque  secoU  passati;  poco  piu,  poeo  tneno,  ch* 
importa?''^ 

On  referring  to  some  of  our  cumbrous  books  of  antiqui- 
ties, we  found,  to  our  infinite  amusement,  that  this  old 
Qidnto  (who  lived  either  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago) 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Quintus  Gincinnatus — from,  whom 
the  wild  imaginations  of  some  antiquaries,  it  seems,  have 
derived  the  name  of  this  Grothic  tower — though,  according^ 
to  others,  it  was  only  the  fifth  mile-stone.f 

We  crossed  two  little  bridges,  under  the  last  of  whidi 
flows  the  Valca — ^believed  to  be  the  ancient  Cremera — ^the 
scene  of  that  disastrous  battle  between  the  people  of  Teii 
and  the  Fdbiiy  in  which  that  gallant  band,  after  having  Tolun- 
tarily  been  so  long  the  sole  and  successful  defenders  of  their 
country  in  the  Veian  war,  betrayed,  by  their  too  ardent 
valour,  into  the  snares  of  the  enemy-— fell  to  the  last  man, 
disdaining  to  survive  their  defeat.  .  These  patriotic  Bomans 
remind  me,  in  the  union  of  so  many  of  the  same  name  and 
family  under  one  chief,  as  well  as  in  their  heroic  bravery,  of 
some  of  our  Highland  clans.  I  know  you  will  be  amused  at 
my  nationality,  when  you  find  that  I  cannot  praise  the  Eabii 
without  bringing  in  the  Scotch. 

*  Who  knows  ?  It  may  be  perhaps  a  matter  of  three  or  four  hundred 
years  ago ;  a  little  more  or  less.     What  can  that  signify  1 

t  The  situation  of  Cincinnatus's  house  and  iaxm.  has  been  a  fruitful 
subject  of  discussion  among  the  antiquaries.  Pliny  says  it  was  *'  in 
Agro  Vaticano ;"  but  some  of  these  ingenious  gentlemen  extend  the 
bounds  of  the  Vatican  Ager  as  far  as  Yeii.  Others,  who  are  hostile  to 
his  having  lived  at  the  above-named  Gothic  Tower^  fix  him  in  the  fields 
between  the  Ripetta  and  St.  Peter's,  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  above- 
named  Palaszo  Yaldombrini  commands  an  enchanting  prospect. 
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Mucli  dispute  has  arisen  in  modem  times  respecting  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Veii — ^the  early  rival  of  Borne— 
the  Latin  Troy,  that  was  taken  after  a  ten  years'  siege — ^the 
nest  important  conquest  of  the  infant  repiiblic — ^and  which, 
t^ven  aner  its  conquest,  had  so  nearly  made  the  Bomans 
Veientes,  and  Bome  cease  to  be.* 

By  the  usual  happy  sagacity  of  antiquaries — ^who  never, 
Dv  any  chance,  stumJble  upon  the  truth — ^its  true  situation, 
a  something  very  near  it,  which  had  been  conjectured,  was 
pron  nmced  to  be  felse,  and  Veii  was  fixed  to  be  at  Civit^ 
Oastellana,  about  thirty-six  miles  &om  Bome,  where  modem 
inscriptions  were  set  up,  roundly  asserting  the  feet.  Not 
long  after  this,  Veii  was  removed  a  few  miles  beyond 
Baccano,  and  about  twenty  from  Bome, — in  consequence 
of  a  learned  antiquary  announcing  his  discovery  of  the  very 
mine  by  which  CamiUus  entered  the  besieged  ciiy,  and  the 
pits  through  which  the  soldiers  came  up  into  the  citadel; 
idl  of  which  I  had  the  edification  of  seemg  in  engravings.f 
There  was  no  withstanding  this  discovery  of  a  mine,  made 
twenty-two  hundred  years  ago,  backed  by  a  long  and  learned 
treatise;  and,  accordingly,  Veii  was  unanimously  settled 
here,  when,  sixteen  years  ago,  the  accidental  discovery  of 
ancient  inscriptions,  sculpture,  and,  in  short,  the  buried 
rains  of  Veii  itself,  on  the  desert  Campagna,  about  three 
miles  east  of  La  Storta,  and  thirteen  north-east  of  Bome, 
proved  Veii  to  have  been  exactly  where  they  had  decided 
it  was  not. 

We  had  once  intended  to  have  paid  a  vi^it  to  the  spot, 
but  desisted  from  our  purpose  on  finding  that  a  few  exca- 
vations, which  the  indolence  of  the  proprietor  had  suffered 
to  be  made,  are  now  filled  up,  and  the  antiquities  that  had 
been  found  in  them  conveyed  to  Bome.  J 

Erom  these  marbles  it  appears,  that  if  Veii  was  destroyed 
it  was  also  rebuilt  by  the  Bomans,  for  it  was  a  flourishing  city 

*  I  need  not  remind  the  reader^  that  it  was  the  influence  of  Camillas 
alone  that  prevented  his  coimtiymen  from  abandoning  ihe  ruins  of 
Bome,  after  it  was  burned  by  the  Qauls,  and  establishing  themselves  at 
the  conquered  Veil,  vhich  was  a  laiger  and  better  built  city. 

i*  Vide  Zanchi's  Yeio  lUustrato,  with  plates  of  the  Cuniculus  made 
bjr  Oamillus,  &c. 

t  They  were  placed  in  the  Palazzo  Giorgio,  Via  Babuins. 
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XQ  tlte  time  of  Tiberitis,  and  probably  at  a  mueh  later  period, 
as  a  statue  of  ihat  ^nperor,  and  masay  inscriptions,  suffi* 
dently  prove. 

But  all  this  has  noiiiing  to  do  with  tiie  object  of  our 
pnesent  excursion,  wiiich  was  not  to  risit  l^e  site  of  Yeiiy 
but  ;*tlie  Tomb  of  Ovid.']  We  ki^w,  indeed,  tiiat  the 
remains  of  the  poet  were  interred  in  no  classic  sround — 
that  he  died  in  exile,  the  mysteaious  cause  of  mAch.  waa 
never  explained,  at  Tomus,*  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  he  was 
buried;  and  that,  consequently,  iMs  oould  not  have  been 
his  tomb.  But  there  is  a  charm  in  a  name,  eren  when  we 
know  it  is  unreal;  and,  though  £uicy  alone  has  invested 
liiis  ruined  sepulchre  with  the  title  of  the  Tomb  of  Ovid,, 
we  entered  it  with  feelings  of  interest,  unavowed,  perbaps, 
even  to  ourselves,  but  wHcb  we  certainly  should  not  otheiv 
wise  have  experienced. 

It  is,  however,  a  tomb  that  the  poet  might  have  chosen* 
It  is  overhung  with  rocks,  from  whim  ancient  trees  protrude 
their  picturesque  horizontal  branches,  and  shade  the  en* 
trance,  while  they  seem  to  mourn  over  the  abandoned  grave* 
The  interior  is  still  adorned  with  some  nearly  obliterated 
vestiges  of  ancient  painting.  One  small  medallion,  repre* 
sentmg  a  man  holding  a  horse,  is  preserved  in  the  Casmo, 
or  galleiy  of  the  deserted  Villa  Altieri,  within  the  waUs  of 
Bome ;  but  I  cannot  leam  what  have  become  of  all  the 
other  paintings  which,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  thia 
Bepulcnre,t  ornamented  its  walls  and  roofs.  They  were 
engraved  by  Baitoli,  and  explained  by  Bellori,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  even  to  procure  a  sight  of  i^e  plates. 

The  Villa  of  Ovid  must  have  been  uKur  this  spot,  for  it 
was  between  the  Claudian  and  Elaminian  Ways.^  The 
Villa  and  Gardens  of  Livia,  and  subsequently  of  Luciua 
Verus,  were  also  near  here,  but  no  remains  rf  wem  are  now 
to  be  seen.§    About  a  mile  beyond  "  liie  Tomb  of  Ovid,'* 

*  Its  name  is  now,  I  believe,  Eioria,  m  Bulgaria,  on  the  Ister. 

t  It  was  not  till  long  after  I  visited  tbis  Bepnlehre,  tiiat  I  learnt  an 
iBBcription  had  hem  fonnd  here,  which  proves  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  Q. 
Nasonius  Ambrocdnfi,  one  of  the  Ovidiaai  fiuniiy. 

t  De  Ponto,  lib.  i.  Ep.  viii.  v.  44. 

§  On  the  site  of  these  gardens,  a  great  many  busts  of  Lucius  YeruSt ' 
and  one  of  his  colleague,  Maveus  Aoreliua,  were  found  about  fourteeo 
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and  six  nules  &om  Some,  is  the  Saxa  Mubra,  bo  often  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,* — ^the  Baaie  where  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
Philippics,  accuses  Mark  Antony  of  having  spent  a  day  in 
drunkenness  at  a  litiie  obscure  public  house.  It  now  bears 
the  nearly  equiyalent  name  of  the  Orotta  Mossa;  but  as  we 
imderstood  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  be  seen  at  it,  and 
were  nearly  jolted  to  death,  we  returned  home. 

On  whichever  side  you  leave  Home,  the  feeling  of  deser- 
tion strikes  you  with  strange  and  feaiful  surprise.  Erom  a 
great  metropolis — ^the  seat  of  the  most  refined  arts,  you 
plunge  at  once  into  a  desert.  You  know  yourself  to  be 
dose  to  a  large  and  popxdous  city,  yet  you  see  no  houses, 
no  people,  no  cultivation,  no  signs  of  life;  you  meet  no 
passengers  on  the  road,  or,  if  you  catch  the  glimpse  of  a 
numaxL  being,  he  wears  the  garb  and  aspect  of  a  savage. 
He  is  clad  in  shaggy  sheep-skms,  his  legs  and  feet  are  bare, 
and  his  dark  eyes  glare  wildly  on  you  as  he  crosses  the 
waste.  The  incongruity  of  your  own  figures  and  equipage, 
in  a  scene  like  this,  sometimes  startles  you ;  you  feel  as  if 
left  alone  in  the  worid.  At  the  Ponte  Molle  we  saw  before 
us  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  and  left  the  desert. 

I  lately  learnt  from  Cardmal ,  that  in  a  vineyard 

near  this  bridge,  called,  I  think,  the  Vigna  Pino,  he  had 
seen,  many  years  ago,  some  fine  specimens  of  ancient  paint- 
ing, on  the  waUs  of  a  subterranean  sepulchral  chamber. 
Into  this  vineyard,  however,  we  never  could  get  access ;  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascerfcain  whether  they  are  still 
visible,  or  whether,  as  usual,  they  have  been  carried  away 
or' destroyed.  Not  far  from  the  Ponte  Molle  is  a  spring  of 
min^^al  vrater,  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  called  Amia  Acetosa,  to  which,  in  extremity  of  Jacobi- 

tism,  our  old  friend,  Mr.  ,  would  needs  make  a  pil- 

OTimage,  because  he  had  heard  it  had  been  drank  by  the 
IVetender  1 

years  ago ;  and  also  a  veiy  pretty  little  Marine  Venus.  The  busts  of 
Lucius  Yerus  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  emperor; 
jndeed,  they  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  historical  character, 
and  inform  us  how  irell  he  loved  to  multiply  his  oim  dear  image  I 
You  may  read  his  histoiy  in  his  faoe. 
*  Hist  lib.  iii.  cap.  79,  &c.  &c. 
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Tombs — Mattsoletim  of  Sajtta  CoNSTAarriA,   ob   pbb- 
TXKDXD  Temple  oe  Bacghus — Mausolettm  or  Saxtjl 

HSLEKA,  OB  TOBBE  PlGWATTABBA — ^ThB  CaTAGOMBS  AT 
THE  CHrBGH  OE  SaK  SeBASTIANO — ^ThE  SoUI.3  1N" 
PUBOATOBT. 

Pbom  the  tombs  of  the  Augustan  age,  it  is  a  long  transi- 
tion to  those  of  Constantine.  Erom  the  days  of  the  first, 
we  jjass  to  those  of  the  last  emperor  whose  reign  Eome  was 
destined  to  behold ;  yet,  of  all  who  lived  and  died  during 
that  long  interval,  no  stone  now  tells  where  the  remains  even 
of  one  single  individual  repose.  The  magnificent  Mole  of 
Hadrian,  which  might  seem  to  form  a  solitary  exception, 
retains  not  a  trace  of  its  original  sepulchral  destination. 
Not  is  there  one  of  the  thousand  mouldering  tombs  which 
are  scattered  over  the  Gampagna,  that  can  boast  even  a 
name. 

About  two  miles  from  Eome,  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  on 
the  Via  Nomentana,  is  the  Mausoleum  of  Santa  Constantia, 
the  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  which  was  converted 
into  a  church  in  honour  of  that  saint,  in  early  times.  It  is  a 
circular  building,  sufficiently  ugly  on  the  outside,  but  the 
inside  derives  some  beauty  from  a  double  range  of  granite 
columns,  coupled,  not  in  front,  but  in  file  ;  one  close  behind 
another.  Instead  of  the  entablature,  however,  small  arches 
rest  on  the  columns — a  barbarous  combination,  decisive  of 
the  total  decline  of  the  art,  and  never  seen  in  any  building 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Constantine.  The  bases  and  capitals 
of  the  columns,  too,  are  imequal,  and  do  not  correspona  with 
each  other.  That  it  is  the  Mausoleiun  of  Santa  Constantia, 
is  not  denied.  The  inscriptions  and  the  Sarcophagus  found 
here,  the  dedication  of  the  church  to  her  memory,  and  the 
testimony  of  histoiy,  prove  it  beyond  thepossibiliiy  of  doubt. 
But  it  is  pretended  that  it  was  previously  the  Temple  of 
Bacchus,  and  afterwards  converted  into  her  tomb,  although 
it  is  particularly  recorded  that  Constantine  built  her  tomb 
from  the  foundation  stone  (primnm  lapidem);*  and  it  is 
christened  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  in  spite  of  all  intrinsic  and 
*  Ammian.  Marcell.  Hist 
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extrinsic  eyidence,  npon  the  sole  strength  of  a  coarse  mosaic 
which  ornaments  thereof  of  the  interior  arcade,  representing 
little  Loves  dancing  upon  grapes,  and  all  the  process  of  the 
vintage.  But  precisely  the  same  devices  are  sculptured  upon 
the  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  Saint  Constantia.  If,  therefore, 
the  one  be  a  proof  that  the  building  was  the  Temple,  the 
other  must  be  a  proof  that  the  sarcophagus  was  the  Tomb  of 
Bacchus.  Some  wits  may  choose  to  imagine  that  the  reign 
of  this  favourite  deity  bemg  over,  he  was  buried  with  divine 
honours ;  and  really  such  devices  would  seem  more  appro- 
priate for  the  monument. of  a  Fa£;an  god  than  a  Christian 
saint.  They  are  said  to  allude  to  the  vintage  of  heaven ;  and 
though  I  don't  know  what  that  means,  it  is  certain  that 
these,  and  many  other  Bacchanalian  symbols,  wBre  common 
on  Christian  tombs  at  a  much  later  period  than  the  age  of 
Constantino.  They  were  found  in  the  Catacombs,  and  I 
have  seen  them  on  the  tomb  of  a  cardinal,  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Clement's,  and  on  a  bishop's  at  St.  Lorenzo's.  It  is  piio- 
bable  that  they  were  preserved  rather  from  habit  than  from 
reasoning.  Christianity  was  new,  and  its  sepulchral  orna- 
ments as  yet  uninvented ;  those  of  Paganism  were  familiar ; 
they  would  mechanically  recur  to  the  head  and  hand  of  the 
sculptor,  nor  offend  the  mind  that  was  accustomed  to  behold, 
and  unused  to  reflect  upon  them.  We  all  know  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  change  great  things  than  small — ^forms  of 
government  rather  than  modes  of  dress — and  religions  than 
ceremonies.  "Whatever  was  the  cause,  however,  the  miser- 
able sculpture  of  the  low  ages,  which  continued  to  multiply 
the  ancient  classical  ornaments  of  Pagan  tombs,  even  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  permits  us  not  to  doubt  of  the  fact; 
and  since  the  sole  claim  of  this  building  to  the  title  of  Temple 
of  Bacchus,  rests  upon  this  wretched  mosaic  of  the  vintage 
— since  the  same  devices  are  sculptured  on  the  indisputable 
Sarcophagus  of  Sta.  Constantia,  which  was  found  in  it — since 
both  works  are  in  the  miserable  style  of  that  age— since  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  there  ever  was  a  Temple  of 
Bacchus  within  many  miles  of  this  spot — and,  since  this 
edifice  has  no  appearance  of  ever  havin?  been  a  temple  at 
all;  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Bacchus,  and  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
Mausoleum  of  St.  Constantia,  which  unquestionably  stood 
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here  ;*  aaid  whose  bones,  together  with  those  of  her  sigt^ 
Helen,  and  other  contemporary  saints,  still  repose  beneath  i^e 
high  altar.  The  Sarcophagus  is  now  in  the  Sala  della  Croce 
Groca,  in  the  Vatican.  Some  old  Pope  had  fixed  upon  it 
for  his  own  remains,  but  luckily  died  be£:>re  he  had  taken 
measures  to  secure  it,  and  his  successors  interred  him  in 
a  humbler  coffin. 

l^e  neighbouring  Church  of  Santa  Agnese,  liie  adjoining 
Hippodrome  of  Constantino,  and  all  the  other  objects  of 
curiosity  here,  I  shall  defer  mentioning  till  a  future  period; 
at  present,  I  must  carry  you  from  the  tomb  of  the  daughter, 
to  that  of  the  moth^  of  Constantine  the  Great, — although  it 
is  not  in  the  least  worth  a  yi^t,  and  is  at  least  two  miles  from 
!Bome,  beyond  the  Porta  Maggiore,  on  the  Yia  Labicana,  the 
present  road  to  Paiestrina.  In  our  excursion  to  it,  we  over- 
shot  the  mark,  and  came  in  view  of  some  ruins,  widely 
extended  over  the  waste  of  the  Campagna,  at  some  distance 
from  the  road,  on  the  right.  They  are  commonly  called 
the  Oento  Celle,  and  sometimes,  like  those  of  another  little 
town  on  the  Via  Latina,  Boma  Vecchia.f  They  are  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  Stih  Augusta,  a  little  Eoman  town, 
founded  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great. J  They  are, 
perhaps,  more  interesting  in  a  poetic,  or  sentimental,  than  in 
an  antiquarian  light,  for  they  consist  of  Httle  more  than 
broken  walls,  and  unint^gible  vestiges  of  Roman  buildings; 
but  they  formed  no  inharmonious  feature  of  the  prospect  be- 
fore us,  when,  on  descending  a  long  hiU,  we  imexpectedly 
beheld  a  most  striking  combination  of  ruins,  standing  upon 
the  wild  plain  of  the  Campagna.  An  ancient  tower,  which 
had  once  been  a  place  of  defence  and  war,  and  now  served  as 
a  sheep-fold,  reared  its  rugged  walls  in  the  foreground.  At 
its  base,  dressed  in  the  same  covering  as  his  flock — a  rough 
Bheep*skin — a  shepherd  with  his  dog  and  staff  lying  by  his 
side,  was  dozing  on  the  grass,  his  head  resting  on  the  ruins, 

*  Constaiitisei  corpuB  delatam  ad  urbem,  et  in  aaburbanA  Via  Koxnen- 
taD»  post  primom  lapidem  sftpulchro,  ^.    Vide  Ammian.  MaroeH 

t  Vide  p.  223. 

X  From  inscriptions  fomiM  »«re,  however,  it  is  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  college  of  Oladiators,  (ialled  the  Sylvian  Aurelian  Qladiatora,  in 
the  time  of  Commodus.  But  the  ruins  now  remaining  are  genex«Uj 
supposed  to  be  of  a  later  date. 
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beneai^  whieh  lie  liad  sheltered  hiiiiBelf  &om  the  bleak  wind. 
Through  a  broken  arch  the  light  shone  full  on  the  woody 
lulls  of  Erascati,  and  the  Alban  Mount.  Before  us,  the 
majestic  ruins  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,*  in  some  parts  twa 
ranges  of  arches  in  height  crossed  the  green  vaJley  on  the 
left  of  the  road — a  truly  Boman  remain  of  antiquity — 
marked  not  only  with  grandeur  of  effect,  but  grandeur  of 
purpose,  and  impossible,  even  in  ruin,  to  be  beheld  without 
adnnration.  Far  above  them,  as  if  to  contrast  the  noblest 
works  of  man  with  the  unapproachable  grandeur  of  those  of 
nabuio,  towered  the  long  line  of  the  rugged  Apeninnes,  par- 
tially  covered  with  snow,  which,  broken  into  masses,  returned 
the  rich  gdden  hues  of  the  sinking  sun. 

Late  as  it  was,  we  stopped  to  examine  the  Tot"  di  Schiavay. 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Duilding,  christened  the  Temple  of 
HopCjt  merely  because  there  was  such  a  temple  somewhere 
on  this  road,  where  people  sacrificed  before  they  went  to  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  at  Fneneste,  to  consult  the  Sortes, 

In  returning,  we  found  out  the  old  wooden  gate  that  leads 
to  the  ruined  Tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena.  By  some  anti- 
quaries, this  sepulchre  of  our  good  countm^omanj  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  fidte  of  the  Temple  of  Quietm — ^not  that 
they  know  anything  about  the  matter,  or  have  any  reason  for 
the  supposition ;  and  it  is  rather  more  certain  that  it  is  now 
called  the  Torre  Pignattarra,  and  that  it  has  been  built  with 
a  great  prolusion  of  brick,  and  paucity  of  taste.  A  part  only 
of  its  immense  mined  circle  now  remains,  but  we  have 
little  to  regret  in  its  demolition.  In  contains  a  small  ne- 
glected chureh,  and  the  habitation  of  the  priest  who  performs 
the  duties. 

The  immense  magnificent  porphyry  Sarcophagus  of  the 
Empress,  wliich  was  found  here,  is  now  placed  m  the  Vatican, 
along  with  that  of  Santa  Constantia,  which  it  precisely  re- 
sembles in  the  fonn  and  style  of  sculpture. 

We  entered  the  Catacombs  from  this  church,  and  walked 
through  these  narrow  sepulchral  path-ways,  until  they  were 

*  Believed  to  be  the  remainB  of  an  Aqueduct  built  by  Alexander 
Sever  us. 

t  Fiooroni  invented  this  name. 

t  I  believe  it  is  the  venerable  Bede  who  asserts  that  ghe  was  bom  at 
Winchester. 
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blocked  up.  Thej  branch  out,  in  various  directions,  uii« 
counted  miles  under  ground,  and  formerly  extended  to  those 
beneath  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  on  one  side  of  Eome,  and 
8.  Sebastiano  on  the  other ;  but  the  communications  have 
been  stopped.  At  S.  Sebastiano^s  alone,  though  a  few  miles 
onlj  are  now  left  open,  it  is  said  they  have  been  explored  to 
the  extent  of  above  fifteen  miles.  Their  ramifications,  far 
and  wide,  may  in  &ct  be  called  endless ;  and  their  statement, 
even  at  the  lowest  computation,  would  seem  fabulous.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  bewildering  subterranean  laby- 
rinths were  the  work  of  a  long  succession  of  ages,  graduaify 
formed  by  the  excavation  of  puzzohma,  an  immense  quantil^r 
of  which  was  used  and  exported  for  sand,  and  mortar,  and 
other  purposes,  by  the  !Etbmans.*  It  is  probable,  too,  that 
they  served  as  quarries  of  tufo  stone. 

The  doctrine  advanced  by  the  priesthood,  that  they  were 
made  by  the  Christians  for  places  of  concealment  unknown 
to  the  ragaos,  is  so  monstrous,  as  scarcely  to  require  refuta- 
tion. Their  amazing  extent  is,  of  itself,  a  sufiBicient  proof  of 
its  falsehood ;  for,  even  supposing  it  practicable  to  have  car- 
ried on  such  immense  woi^s,  and  conveyed  away  the  moun- 
tains of  sand  and  earth  excavated,  in  secret,  would  not  the 
very  fear  of  discovery  have  prevented  their  unnecessary 
extension  ?  Was  it  not  defeating  their  very  end  to  make 
them  on  every  side  of  Eome,  and  so  large,  that  they  must 
inevitablv  have  been  found  out  ?  But  not  the  imremitting 
labour  of  all  the  Christians  that  ever  drew  breath  before  the 
time  of  Constantine,  could  have  formed  the  almost  im- 
measurable extent  of  the  Catacombs.  Still,  though  it  was 
neither  in  the  power  nor  the  policy  of  the  Christians  to  have 
made  such  enormous  works,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  when 
made,  they  were  used  by  them  for  places  of  concealment  for 
the  living,  and  of  burial  for  the  dead. 

They  were,  however,  likewise  used  for  the  burial  of  Pagans, 
long  before  there  were  any  Christians.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Horace,  by  Yarro,t  and,  I  am  told,  by  iFestus  and  Pom- 
peius,  under  the  name  of  FuHcidij  in  which  in&nts — ^whose 

*  It  is  thought  that  the  ancient  Roman  mortal  owed  its  peculiar  hard- 
ness to  the  qualities  of  the  puzzolana,  which  stUl  fonns  the  best  cement 
in  the  world. 

t  Hor.  Ub.  i.  sat.  8. 1.  8     Tarro,  Ub.  iv.  v. 
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bodies  were  never  bumty* — ^were  interred;  and  also  such 
adults  of  the  lower  orders  as  were  too  poor  to  afford  the  ex- 
penses of  funeral  piles.  The  bodies  of  those  who  were  struck 
dead  bj  Ughtning  were  never  burnt.  They  were  either 
buried,  or  left  on  the  ground  were  thej  fell.f 

We  had  long  meditated  a  descent  into  the  Catacombs,  and 
at  last  contrived  to  put  it  into  execution. 

Imagine  us,  then,  assembled  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, on  the  point  of  penetrating  into  these  long  and  almost 
interminable  cemeteries,  summoning  up  aU  our  courage  to 
encounter  their  mvsterious  terrors,  and  prepared  for  every 
possible  combination  of  gloom  and  horror  amidst  the  chilling 
damps  of  these  ancient  receptacles  of  the  dead.  We  descended 
a  dark  narrow  staircase,  each  bearing;  a  lighted  taper ;  and  at 
the  bottom  entered  upon  the  sepuh^hral  labyrinth,  the  low 
and  crumbling  roof  above  our  heads  almost  threatemng  to 
crush  us,  and  the  rock  on  either  side  filled  with  (^vities  for 
corpses. 

The  way  was  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  single  person,  so 
that  we  proceeded  one  after  another  in  a  long  line,  the  echo 
of  our  footsteps  sounding  he  Kvly  on  the  ear,  and  the  lights 
borne  by  each,  the  dark  military  cloaks  in  which  the  gentle- 
men haa  wrapped  themselves,  the  white  waving  garments  of 
the  ladies,  ana  the  long  sable  robes  of  the  attendant  servants 
of  the  church,  forming  altogether  such  a  striking  procession 
through  these  subterraneous  sepulchres,  that  I  could  not 
help  observing  we  wanted  nothing  but  the  figure  of  Death  at 
our  head,  to  be  taken  for  a  companv  of  ghosts. 

The  cavities  for  the  dead  are  holiowed  out  horizontally  in 
the  soft  puzzolana  rock,  three  or  four  tiers  one  above 
another.  To  my  great  surprise,  every  one  of  them  was 
empiy ;  not  a  bone  was  anywhere  to  be  seen ;  they  had  aU 
been  carried  off,  we  were  told,  as  precious  rehcs.  But 
almost  all  the  cavities  seemed  to  be  for  children ;  few,  cer- 
tainly, were  large  enough  to  contain  a  man  of  ordinary  size ; 
so  that,  if  really  all  Med  with  Christian  martyrs,  as  the 
clei^  say,  they  must  for  the  most  part  have  been  babes,  and 
a  very   small  proportion  could   have  arrived   at  years  of 

*  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  64.  Juvenal  vt.  16.  Cic  De  Le(;.  lib.  vii 
cap.  16» 

t  Cic  Dc  Leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  64. 
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discretion.  The  exbnordmBsry  predomixianoe  of  tbese  cavitieB, 
the  ordinary  size  of  an  infimt's  grave,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
corroboration  of  the  fact  already  aUuded  to,  that  the  cata- 
combs were  used  for  places  of  burial  for  Pagan  children ;  and 
if  you  consult  a  few  modesate-sized  folios,  out  of  the  many 
that  have  been  written  on  the  catacombs,  you  will  find 
that  tombs  of  heathens  of  all  sizes  have  been  taken  out  of 
them.* 

But  be  they  heathen  or  heretic,  it  maicea  no  difference, — 
ail  go  for  saints  that  are  found  here,  and  not  a  bone  of  one 
of  them  is  now  to  be  seen  through  the  whole  ext^it  of  the 
catacombs.  Having  once  been  ^clared  to  be  the  BredouB 
relics  of  the  martyrs,  they  haye  been  collected,  hud  up  for 
use,  and  exported  all  over  the  Christian  world.  A  cardinal 
has  the  management  of  this  lucrative  traffic ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  comfortable  thing  to  know,  that  while  the  virtue  of 
these  bones  fortifies  the  souls  of  the  Mthfid  abroad,  the  sale 
of  them  fills  the  pockets  of  the  priesthood  at  home.  There 
are  sage  people  who  think,  that,  like  the  widow's  cruise  of 
oil,  the  store  will  prove  inexhaustible,  always  answering  to 
the  demand. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  before  we  leaacended  to 
upper  day,  we  entered  a  s(][uare  chapel,  hollowed  out  of  the 
rock,  where  the  early  Christians,  who  were  concealed  in  these 
labyrinths,  we  were  told,  offered  up  their  orisons.  The  altar 
is  decorated  by  a  highly  extolled  bust  of  S.  Sebastian  by 
Bernini,  characterize(^  I  thought,  by  a  full  ediare  of  his  usual 
affectation,  exaggeration,  and  absence  of  truth  and  nature, 
Service  is  still  performed  here  once  Sryear  for  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  martyrs. 

We  met  with  none  of  the  horrors  which  the  relation  of 
others  had  led  us  to  anticipate,  nor  even  the  cold  and  damp, 
which  we  had  dreaded  the  most  of  aU. 

The  catacombs  of  Eome  are,  however,  fiir  inferior  in  cran- 
deur  to  those  of  Naples,  whose  spacious  galleries  and  lofty 
halls,  tier  above  tier,  buried  in  tne  earth,  and  tenanted  hj 
the  dead,  powerfully  affect  the  imaghtation. 

In  the  hands  of  a  poet  or  a  man  of  genius,  what  potent 
engines  they  might  prove  of  horror  and  sublimity  I  What 
•cenes  of  deep  awakening  interest,  terror  and  pity,  might  bo 
*  Soma  Sacra»  Mard&eUi,  Ao.  kc. 
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conjured  up  within  these  mysterious  chambers !  But  our 
greatest  livmg  poet  has  been  there,  and  ChUde  Harold  m&j 
possibly  bury  himself  within  them,  to  scoff  in  bitterness  i^ 
the  frailties  and  sorrows  of  mortality,  or  people  the  unex- 
plored labyrinths  of  death  with  those  mysterious  images  of 
despair  and  guilt  that  obey  tiie  spell  of  his  dark  and  power- 
ful genius.* 

The  Church  of  S.  Sebastian  is  one  of  the  seven  basilicas  of 
Borne  that  pilgrims  Tisit  to  obtain  *^  absolution  and  remission 
of  their  sins."  But  here  were  we,  a  parcel  of  poor  heretics, 
who  had  visited  these  holy  shrines  ia  vain — ^for  our  sins,  un- 
absolved, still  stuck  by  us.  Before  we  left  the  church,  one 
of  its  retaiaers  begged  of  us — "  for  the  holy  souls  in  purga- 
tory," upon  which,  your  friend  insisted  upon  knowing  what 
good  money  could  do  them  there.  The  man  reluctantly 
replied,  that  the  money  was  given  to  say  masses  for  them, 
aiM.  that  these  masses  shortened  the  period  of  their  purga- 
tion. 

"  What  rascals  these  priests  must  be,  if  they  know  their 
masses  will  release  the  poor  souls  that  are  broiling  in  the 
fiames,  and  yet  they  won't  say  them  without  being  paid  for 
it.     Is  that  what  they  call  Christian  charity,  I  wonder  ?" 

The  man  pitching  on  his  last  word,  only  replied  by  recom- 
mencing his  accustomed  whine  of  "Carita,  Signori!  per 
le  Anime  Sante  in  Purgatorio !  Carita,"  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  then  showing  him  a  piastre,t  asked  with 

great  apparent  seriousness  and  simplicity,  how  many  souls 
that  would  take  out  of  purgatory.  The  man,  evidently 
half  enraged,  but  unwilling  to  lose  the  money,  declared  he 
could  not  safely  take  upon  him  to  say  how  many  souls  it 
would  deliver  from  the  flames,  but  he  could  aver  that 
it  would  do  much  towards  furthering  the  liberation  of  some 
of  them. 

Mr. then  began  to  bargain  with  him  for  the  num- 
ber of  masses  that  were  to  be  said  for  it ;  and  having  cheap- 
ened them  from  one,  which  he  at  first  proposed,  to  four,  ho 
gave  him  the  piece  of  money  for  the  "Anime  Sante,"  and 
went  away. 

*  Written  during  Lord  Byron's  short  visit  to  Bome^  and  before  the 
fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold  was  composed. 
f  A  crown-piece.  ' 
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Such  a  conTersation,  in  such  a  place,  a  century  or  two  ago, 
I  imagine,  might  have  got  our  friend  into  a  hotter  situ- 
ation in  this  world,  thim  the  ''  Anime  Sante  "  occupy  in  the 
other. 

LETTBE  yXTOX. 

Ukdesobibeb  Eemaiks  op  Antiquity  in  the  Viohott  op 
Boms,  op  the  Yia  Appia — ^Fountjlin  op  the  Nymph 
Egeeia — ^Ancient  Temple  ob  Chuech  op  St.  Ubban — 
Temple  op  Vietite  and  Honottb — ^Temple  op  Bediou- 
Lus — ^Rttins  op  a  Boman  Yilla. 

The  principal  antiquities  of  Borne  we  have  now  described 
at  perhaps  too  gpreat  length ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  turn  our 
ejes  from  the  falLen  reHcs  of  ages  of  glory,  and  monuments 
of  grandeur,  such  as  the  earth  can  witness  no  more.  In  the 
wilderness  that  surrounds  Bome,  there  are  still  some  scat- 
tered remains  that  we  must  yet  yisit ;  and  amongst  these, 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  Fountain  of  the  nymph 
l^ria.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  out  of  Bome,  alon^  the  via 
Appia,  and  you  may  easily  include  it  in  your  visit  to  the 
Cuxjus  of  Caracalla,  and  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  A 
little  beyond  the  Porta  San  Sebastiana,  you  cross  the 
Almone,  (Almo,)  a  small  stream  which  gushes  out  fr^m  the 
left  side  of  the  road,  and  is  now  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Marana.  It  is  composed  of  the  waters  of  the  Foun* 
tain  of  Egeria,  as  well  as  of  the  reputed  Crabra  which  is 
celebrated  in  Cicero's  Letters.  Its  course,  as  Ovid  remarks, 
is  singularly  short,  being  after  a  few  miles  lost  in  the 
Tiber.t  In  ancient  times,  the  Almo  was  renowned  for  it» 
medicinal  and  purifying  properties.  The  cattle  were  brought 
to  its  banks  to  De  healed  of  their  diseases ;  and,  apparently, 
its  virtues  applied  not  only  to  brutes,  but  to  deities  ;  for  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  priests  of  Cybele,  Bvery  year,  on  a 
certain  day  in  spring,  to  bring  the  sacred  image  of  that  god- 
dess, which  was  no  other  than  a  piece  of  black  basalt,  front 
her  temple  on  the  Palatine,  and  wash  it  in  this  water ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  introduction  of  Pagan  usages 
into  Christianity,  that,  till  within  these  few  years  back,  an 
rniage  of  our  Saviour  was  annually  brought  from  the 
*  Cursaque  brerissimus  Almo. 
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Ckurch  of  Santa  Martina,  in  the  Porum,  and  washed  in  this 
streanu 

The  image  of  Cybele,  was  the  famous  Simulacrum — ^that 
sacred  stone  which  fell  jGrom  heaven  upon  Phrygia — and  was 
sent  for  in  solemn  deputation  by  the  Eomans  during  the 
second  Punic  War,  when  the  prophecy  of  the  Sibylline 
books  declared,  that  '^  the  foreign  inyaders  of  Italy  should  be 
driven  out  of  it,  if  Gybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  was 
brought  from  Pessinus,  in  Phrygia,  to  Eome."*  So,  as 
Escidapius  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  Cybele 
arrived  in  that  of  a  stone.  A  Sdpio,  (the  cousin  of  Africanus,) 
"  the  most  virtuous  man  in  Eome,"  was  chosen  to  receive 
her;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Vestal  Claudia 
miraculously  vindicated  her  aspersed  honour,  by  towing  the 
vessel  fraught  with  the  precious  burden,  (immovable  to 
others,)  by  her  girdle,  up  the  Tiber,  to  Eome.f 

A  short  drive,  along  a  very  narrow  lane  and  bad  road; 
conducted  us  to  a  little  green  valley,  covered  with  a  carpet 
of  soft  turf,  and  shaded  by  a  few  scattered  old  trees.  The 
grotto  of  Egeria  is  hoUowed  out  in  the  steep  side  of  the 
bank,  in  a  long  and  deep  recess,  or  gallery,  with  a  vaulted 
roof,  and  niches  at  the  sides  for  statues.  At  the  top  recliaes 
a  mutilated  marble  statue,  not  of  the  nymph,  but  of.  a  water- 
god,  from  which  flows  the  most  delicious  water  I  ever  tasted. 
The  sides  of  the  grotto  are  overhung  with  the  beautiful 
Gapillaire  plant,  wmch  loves  to  grow  on  rocks  that  drink  the 
water-drop.  This  spot,  though  much  more  beautiM  in 
painting  tnat  in  reality,  is,  however,  highly  interesting,  and 
it  is  now  abandoned  to  solitude  as  profound  as  when  Numa 
first  sought  its  enchanted  glade. 

That  it  is  really  the  haunt  of  the  fabled,  or  mortal  nymph, 
whom  he  loved  to  visit,  and  whose  counsels,  in  those  sacred 
shades,  poured  wisdom  on  his  soul — ^who  is  there  that  would 
not  wish  to  believe?  But  this  gratification  is  denied  us, 
merely,  it  seems,  because  some  careless  exi^ressions  in  Juve- 
nal and  Ovid  have  induced  some  antiquaries  to  conclude,  that 
the  Eountain  of  Egeria  must  have  been  on  the  other  side  of 

•  Tide  Livy,  lib.  xxvUi.  cap.  46. 

t  An  ancient  bas-relief  in  the  Vatican  Libraxy,  and  another  in  the 
Capitol,  represent  this  famous  Pagan  miracle. 
'  TOL.  I.  2   C 
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the  Vis  Appift-*-tiioiigh  I  am  save  noTBllej  nor  ftnmtain  eni  - 

there  be  found,  that  the  most  antiquarian  imagination  oaca^ 
aBfiign  f(nr  the  abode  iof  the  nymph.  But  these  learned  men 
are  ceitainly  not  of  the  deaoription  of  those  t^aat 


'*  gire  to  empty  nofbtng 

A  loeal  habittttioii  and  a  name." 

Their  kboar  is  to  destroy  tham;  and  they  hare  efifectualtf 
taken  from  this  apbt  eveiy  charm  of  rememlxraiiee^  by  ^rk 
nouncing  it  to  be  liie  Jxyn^hamn  of  aome  Soman  villa* 
A  NymphsBum  was  a  luxury  known  only  in  such  dimates.as. 
these.  It  was  a  place  of  retiiemeut,  and  coolness,  sod 
delight,  in  the  heala  of  summer.  It  was  a  Tanlted  grotto, 
generally  sunk  in  a  hill-side,  open  only  at  the  mouth,  like  a 
caye,  and  Med  with  fountains,  and  fresh  Aowinff  waters,  and 
embellished  with  statues  of  Nymphs. and  JSTaiaoMM.  It  must < 
be  owned  that  this  answers  to  Hbe  descri^on,  and  accords 
exactly,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  wii^  the  semains  of  tho> 
Nymphmm,  of  Domitian,  at  the  Lake  Albano. 

On  the  hill  above  is  a  temple,  metamorphosed  into  & 
church,  and  dedicated  to  Saint  Urban  Ylli.  It  is  built 
of  brick,  with  a  portico  of  four  noble  Ck^inthian  columns  of. 
white  marble,  more  than  half  enyeloped  in  the  modem  and 
ruinous  wall  built  across  the  interoolamiiiations  which  form 
the  front  of  the  church. 

.  Prom  the  groTe  which  surrounds  it,  and  from  its  situatioa 
above  the  fountian,  it  wu  once  supposed  to  be  the  Tem^e 
of  the  Muses ;  but  a  votive  altar,  virhich  was  unluckily  dug 
up  in  the  area  before  the  temple,  with  a  mystic  serpent 
twined  round  it,  and  the  name  of  a  priest  of  Bacchus  in». 
scribed  upon  itj  has  given  rise  to  the  DelJef  tiiat  it  was  the 
Temple  of  Bacchus.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  shrine  of  the^ 
deified  pope  seems  as  deserted  now  as  tliat  of  the  Pagan  god 
— rwhoever  he  might  be.  The  fane  is  shut  up,  and  abandoned 
to  miin.  A  countryman  opened  the  door  for  us,  and  we* 
examined  this  said  altar,  which  is  standing  in  what  vras  the 
ancient  portico  of  the  temple.  AH  the  leuned  of  the  paHy 
were  unanimously  convinced  that  the  altar  was  an  altar, 
and  the  temple  a  Temple  of  Bacchus.  Some  stumd  old 
antiquarian  once  pretenaed  this  was  the  Temule  of  Virtue 
and  Honour^  which  was  btdlt  by  MarcelluS;  Healr  the  ancient ' 
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Porta  Capena )  therefore  its  site  must  be  within  the  present 
extended  circle  of  the  walls,  and  not  ai^ile  and  a  ha]f  oejond 
it.  Besides,  this  is  a  single  temple — ^that  was  a  double  o&e ; 
so  contrived  (extremely  unlike  the  way  to  honours  in  real 
life)  that  there  was  no  way  to  the  Temple  of  Honour  but 
through  that  ofYirtue* 

The  windows  of  iMs  temple  are  pronounced  to  be  modem* 
The  building  is  supposed,  oy  Piranesi,  to  be  of  republicaa 
origin,  but  restored  m  the  a^e  of  the  Antonines*  The  h/ot 
is,  they  kaow  nothing  about  it. 

^e  vainly  tried  to  decipher  an  obliterated  inscriptiion — 
j&ncied  we  could  trace  the  pattern  of  the  stucco  ornaments 
that  had  once  adorned  the  roof— made  an  unsuccesfi^iil 
attempt  to  penetrate  to  the  crypt  beneath^  and  bought  an 
antique  marble  vase  for  tenpence.f 

We  descended  the  hill  again  to  the  Fountain  of  the 
Nymph,  and  returned  down  a  little  green  vaEey,  where  we 
stopped  to  examine  a  little  brick  budding,  gaily  decorated 
with  Corinthian  pilasters  of  red  and  yellow  brick,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Temple  of  the  god  Eediculus, 

That  a  temple  was  raised  to  the  god  Sediculus,  on; 
account  of  that  deifcy's  merit  in  having;  procured  Hannibal's 
retreat  without  besieging  Eome,  on  the  very  apot  where  he- 
persuaded  him  to  tmn  back  4  and  that  this  temple  was 
beyond  the  Porta  Capena,  two  miles  on  the  Appian  Way,§ 
we  have  high  authority  to  prove.  But,  unluckily,  the  same 
authority  proves  that  the  said  temple  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  road  and  this  little  building  is  on  the  left — er^o,  this, 
is  not  the  Temple  of  Eediculus* 

If  it  had,  it  certainly  would  have  been  a.  poor  return  for 
so  great  a  favour.  The  Eomans  never  had  a  better  Mend 
than  Bediculus,  when  he  persuaded  Hannibal,  on  account 
of  a  shower  of  hail,||  to  retreat  from  Bome«  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  the  Carthaginiaii  was  struck  with; 
despair  by  the  intelligence  that  an  army  had  marched  out; 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  MarcelluB." 
t  Two  paoli. 

t  Festos  T*  Sedicnli  fantmi  extia  pfottam  Capenam  fait  quia  aceideour 
ad  iirbem  Hannibal  ex  eo  loco  redivit  quibusdam  perterritus  visis. 
$  Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  43* 
ii  Livy,  lib.  xwi.  cap.  10, 11. 
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of  one  gate  for  Spaui  while  be  was  lying  before  another. 
I  rather  wonder  that  he,  who  was  such  an  adept  at  stratagem 
himself,  never  suspected  that  this  might  be  done  purposely 
to  deceive  him ;  and,  above  all,  that  he  swallowed  so  easily 
the  story  told  him  by  a  prisoner,  of  the  ground  on  which  he 
was  encamped  being  sold  on  that  very  day  in  Eome  at  its 
full  value.  He  certunly  took  rather  a  childish  and  impotent 
method  of  revenge,  by  proclaiming  in  his  camp  an  auction 
of  the  bankers'  shops  in  the  Eoman  Eorum,  and  then 
marching  back  into  Campania,  from  whence,  it  would  seem, 
he  had  come  purely  to  do  this  feat. 

Hannibal's  encampment,  as  I  believe  I  mentioned  before^ 
was  on  the  Anio.  The  temple  that  commemorated  his 
retreat  was  on  the  Via  Appia,*  a  considerable  distance  from 
it.  He  must  therefore  have  marched  with  his  army  there 
when  the  storm  overtook  him  which  drove  him  to  his  en- 
trenchments, declaring  '^  that  he  was  sometimes  deprived  of 
the  wOl,  and  sometimes  of  the  power  to  take  Eome. 

As  for  this  little  building,  which  is  on  the  wrong  side  of 
-the  road,  and  notwithstandmg  bears  the  name  of  the  Temple 
of  Bediculus,  the  antiquaries  will  not  allow  it  to  be  a 
temple  at  all,  because  it  had  windows,  and  had  not  a 
portico;  but  they  say  it  might  have  been  an  JEdiecla, 
because  the  rules  with  respect  to  building  temples  did  not 
apply  to  these  small  places  of  worship ;  an'd  that,  in  short,  it 
must  have  been  an  JSdicola,  because  it  could  have  beea 
nothing  else:  but  what  JEdicola  they  cannot  say.  The 
windows  disqualify  it  for  a  tomb,  or  else  it  would  have  been 
accounted  one. 

Be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  really  a  curiosity  of  its  kind.  It 
is  so  tiny,  so  gay,  so  fragile-looking,  and  so  like  a  toy,  that 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  has  stood  seventeen  or 
eighteen  centuries ;  yet  the  beauty  of  the  brick-work  proves 
its  high  antiquity.  It  can  scarcely  be  of  later  date  than 
the  reigns  of  the  first  Csesars,  certainly  not  than  the  age  of 
the  Antoniues. 

Instead  of  returning  immediately  to  Eome,  we  turned  off 
opposite  the  little  Church  of  Domine  quo  Vadis,  and  crossed 
the  Campagna  to  the  westward,  in  search  of  a  spot  where 

Festus  T.  Bedicali.    Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  43. 
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some  mosaic  pavements  were  discovered  about  a  fortniglit 
ago. 

A  shepherd  accidentally  paring  off  a  turf,  beheld  beneath 
it  a  piece  of  mosaic.  This  gave  rise  to  farther  examination, 
and  seven  mosaic  pavements  were  brought  to  light,  which 
had  lain  unsuspected,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  for 
a  long  succession  of  ages. 

"What  treasures  may  yet  be  buried  beneath  the  wide 
unbroken  turf  of  the  Campagna,  and  may  be  destined  to  lie 
unseen  for  ages  to  come ! 

These  rooms  have  evidently  belonged  to  a  Soman  villa — 
some  magnificent  villa  of  the  Interamna,*  They  are  very 
small — ^about  the  size  of  those  at  Pompeii.  Ulysses  bound 
to  the  mast,  and  the  Sirens,  half-birds  half-women,  singing 
to  allure  him  to  their  toils,  are  represented  in  one  of  them. 
Another  is  considerably  deeper  than  the  rest;  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  room  to  which  it  belongs,  which  are  still 
standing,  some  female  figures  are  painted,  with  the  hateful 
names  of  Fasiphae,  Leucothea,  ScyUa,  and  Canace,  inscribed 
beneath  them ;  but  the  colouring  is  faded,  and  the  outline 
only  indistinctly  yisible. 

broken  fragments  of  statues  and  vases,  ancient  marbles, 
tubes  of  terra-cotta  belonging  to  the  hot  baths,  and  a 
thousand  nondescript  vestiges  of  a  once  magnificent  habi- 
tation, newly  dug  up,  were  scattered  about,  it  was  strange 
to  see  these  pictured  mosaic  pavements  framed  in  the  green 
sod,  and  these  shattered  remains  of  beauty  and  luxury  lying 
in  this  desolate  waste. 

LETTEE  XL. 

BeKAINS    op    ANTItJTJITT    OIT    THE  Vll   LaTESTA — TeMPLB 
OF  POETUKA  MlTLIEBEIS — ^EuiNS  OE  EOMA  VeCOHLI. 

We  left  Borne  by  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  to  visit  the 
Temple  of  JBbrttma  Muliebris,  which  was  erected  on  the 
Via  JLatina,  (the  modern  road  to  Erascati,)  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  eventful  day  when  the  prayers  and  tears  of  a 
wife  and  mother  averted  the  vowed  vengeance  of  Coriolanus, 
and  saved  Eome.    For  this,  the  "  Fortune  of  Woman  "  was 

*  Cic,  Orat.  pro  T.  Ann.  MUo. 
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ever  afberwards  worahipped  ajBong  the  Bomaoa;  and  s 
medal,  bearing  on  its  reyerse  the  ^dicola  of  JEbrttma  J£m- 
hdiri9,  proves  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  I'auatina  the  Youii^er, 
the  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  present  road  is  a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  Via  Latina,  the  ancient  line  of  which 
may  be  traced  on  the  left  by  a  row  of  ruined  tombs,  a*Q68iDg 
the  green  Campagna.  One  of  these  is  in  high  preservation, 
and  beautifully  bmlt  of  d^ep  red-coloured  bricks,  ornamented 
wil^  brick  pilasters,  and  capitals  supporting  a  rich  oorznce. 
It  stands  upon  a  basement  paved  with  mosaic.  The  en- 
trance, though  fronting  the  pres^it  road,  was  behind  the 
ancient  road,  which  was  invariably  the  case  with  sepulchres. 
Higher  up  the  same  hiH,  and  nearlv  at  the  top,  stands  a 
siimlar  ecufice,  built  of  brick,  and  adorned  with  cjrick  pilaa- 
ters,  supposed  to  be  the  ^dicola  (d  Foituna  Muliebris.  It 
has  several  small  windows  in  the  upper  8^»axtment,  and  the 
entrance  fronts  exactly  towards  Home.  It  has  heen  ascer- 
tained, by  measurement,  to  be  four  miles  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Latina,  on  the  Coelian  Hill ;  and  though  Liyv*  says 
that  Coriolanus's  camp  was  five  miles  from  Some,  he  pro* 
bably  computed  it  from  the  Milliarum  Attreum^  the  gilt 
column  erected  by  Augustus  in  the  Forum,  on  winch  all 
the  distances  of  the  great  roads  were  marked,  which  mjosb 
be  a  mile  from  the  ancient  gate.f 

For  once,  therefore,  we  may  permitted  to  indulge  the 
hope  that  we  stand  on  the  very  spot  where  Yetuna  and 
Ydumnia^  at  the  head  of  the  Boman  matrons,  in^lored 
the  pity  of  the  incensed  conqueror, — where  love  for  hia 
famuy  triumphed  over  hatred  to  his  country,  and  the  sacred 
voice  of  nature  subdued  the  dictates  of  revenge. 

This  little  temple  is  preci^ly  of  the  same  construction, 
style,  and  ta«te»  even  to  the  very  colour  of  the  brickS)  as  the 
tomb  I  have  mentioned  fisEffther  down  the  hill,  neaiier  Eome, 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  having  windows^  and  it  re- 
sembles, in  every  respect,  the  little  building  we  visited  yes- 
terday, called  the  Temple  of  Eediculus.  Apparently,  they 
are  all  works  of  the  same  age,  which,  if  we  auow  this  to  be 
the  ^dieola  of  Fortuna  Muliebris>  must  be  that  of  Marcus 

*  LiTy,  lib.  il  cap.  39,  40. 

t  The  miles  were,  however,  always  reckoned  from  the  gates  of  thd 
city.    Dio,  lib.  viii. 
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AuteSacr,  altltongh,  judging  from  tlieir  appearance  onlj,  I 
sliould  have  referred  them  to  an  earlier  period  of  the 
Empire. 

This  Mttle  temple  commands  a  moat  striking  view  of  the 
broken  arches '  of  the  Claudian  and  Martian  Aqueducts, 
stretching  orer  the  deserted  plain. 

The  Mesa  Cluilia,  so  noted  in  Boman  annals,*  is  supposed 
'  to  he  near  this  building,  and  the  plain  a  little  to  the  right  is 
pointed  out  as  the  veiy  spot  where,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  battle  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  was  fought. 

In  the  same  direction  are  the  ruins  of  Boma  Vecchia  ;  for 
-such  is  the  name  given  to  the  remains  of  a  small  Eoman 
town  evidently  not  of  veinr  high  antiquity,  the  ancient  name 
of  which  is  unknown.t  it  is  generally  believed  that  a  villa 
of  the  Emperor  0a£yLenus  stood  here,  and  that  a  part  at 
least  of  these  ruins  belonged  to  it. 

We  crossed  the  Erascati  road,  and  a  little  rivulet  which 
runs  by  the  side  of  it,  and  walked  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
over  the  Campagna,  to  visit  these  vestiges  of  ancient  habita- 
tions left  in  the  deserfc.  They  consist  of  a  considerable 
extent  of  rumed  and  roofless,  but  still  lofty,  brick  buildings, 
one  of  which  has  three  large  windows  in  front,  and,  in  the 
inside,  three  niches  for  statues.  It  may  have  been  the  Basi- 
Hca  of  this  litfle  town.  In  another  place,  we  observed  two 
ranges  of  covered  arches,  supporting  a  vaulted  and  stuccoed 
roo^  which  may  have  been  a  Piscina,  or  reservoir  of  water. 
Another  ruin  has  evidently  been  converted  into  a  fortifica* 
tion  during  the  times  of  feudal  warfisLre ;  and  the  meam 
clumsy  building  of  barbarous  days  is  erected  upon  the 
mason-work  of  the  Eoman  walls. 

The  most  common  plan  of  Eoman  towns,  was  two  principal 
streets,  fomring  an  equal  cross  with  the  Forum  at  the  inter- 
sectiog  point.  But  no  such  plan  can  be  traced  here,  no 
remains  of  temples  or  theatres  caa  be  se^i;  nothing  can  be 
distinctly  understood  amidst  these  confused  remains;  and 
tiie  miud  turns  away  from  their  contemplation  at  last,  per- 
^plexed  and  dissatisfied,  unable  to  dear  up  the  obscurily 
which  lime  has  thrown  over  them. 

*  Lh^y,  lib.  1  ea|h  28.  Kb^  ii.  cap.  39. 
.    t  Kit  ntKt  ua«oajectared»    Xt  baa  Veen  calkd  Pa^soa  LemoitfaR,  h^t 
re  can  havd  no  certainty. ' 
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But  though  the  name  of  this  ruined  Eoman  toim,  and  the 
period  of  its  destruction,  are  undetermined,  one  impression 
forces  itself  on  the  mind  in  surveying  its  remains — that  its 
ruin  has  not  being  the  result  of  slow  decay,  or  fi;radual  des- 
truction, but  sudden  and  total, — ^the  work  of  a  S&j  of  blood 
and  violence.  These  walls  seem  to  bear  record  of  the  time 
when  a  legion  of  remorseless  barbarians  Med  these 
grown  streets,  sacked  the  empi^  halls  and  silent  dwel  ^ 
and  put  their  defenceless  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  T£ 
may  be  fancy,  but  in  these  ruined  habitations,  and  in 
the  mjTstery  which  involves  their  history  and  their  £at«, 
there  is  something  which  does  not  address  itself  in  vain 
either  to  the  heart  or  the  imagination. 

LBTTEE  XLI.— St.  John  Latbeak. 

Deep  is  the  fall  from  Imperial  to  Papal  Eome.  We 
descend  through  long  ages  of  still  increasing  barbarism,  till 
we  reach  the  lowest  abyss  of  degradation  and  misery.  iVom 
the  noonday  of  Eoman  glory,  of  arts  and  literature,  we  fall 
into  the  OEurkness  of  iterance — the  midnight  of  taste. 
Prom  the  antiquities  of  Koman  days,  we  must  now  reluct- 
antly turn  to  the  vestiges  of  those  times  which  have  been 
justly  and  emphatically  styled  the  dark  ogee;  for  the  light 
of  learning,  and  science,  and  civilization,  was  then  totally 
obscured.  Eeason  and  refinement  were  fled — ^brutal  force, 
lawless  tyranny,  and  slavish  superstition,  reigned  over  the 
world;  and  what  memorials  can  ages  such  as  these  haye 
left,  that  we  should  love  to  look  upon  P 

Alike  uninteresting  in  themselves,  and  in  all  the  recol- 
lections they  awaken,  I  am  sure  I  shall  anticipate  your 
wishes  by  hastening  over  these  moniunents  of  meanness  and 
degradation  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

"  Non  ragiimiam  di  lor,  ma  goarda  e  paaaa." 

They  chiefly  consist  of  Basilicas,  but  their  number  is  ap. 
palling.  The  ancient  churches  received  this  name  from 
being  generally  formed  out  of  Eoman  Basilic®,  or  Halls  of 
Justice,  and  from  being  always  built  nearly  on  the  same 
plan.  The  Tribune,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  building, — ^the 
^at  of  the  judge, — ^received  tiie  altar  \  and  throughout  Italj 
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to  tUs  daj,  it  retainB  the  name  of  Tribune^ — and  indeed  the 
form. 

Many  of  the  old  churches  of  Some  are  stiU  called  Basi- 
licas; but  that  title  properly  belongs  to  the  Basilicas  par 
excellence, — ^the  Seven  Basilicas,  which  possess  the  invaluable 
privilege  of  according  six  thousand  years'  indulgence  to  the 
penitent  who  shall  visit  in  one  day  their  designated  shrines 
and  altars. 

These  are  St.  Peter's,  St.  John  Lateran's,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  S.  Paolo  Jhiori  le  mura,  Santa  Croce  in  Qierusa- 
lemme,  S.  Sebastiano,  and  S.  Lorenzo./k>r»  le  murc^, 

Constantine  was  the  grand  builder  of  these  holy  erections. 
At  the  prayer  of  the  female  saints  of  his  &inily,  he  founded 
Basilica  upon  Basilica ;  and,  careless  of  the  fate  of  the  city 
he  had  resolved  to  desert,  and  the  splendour  of  which  he 
longed  to  eclipse,  he  permitted  the  pious  zeal  of  the  Christ- 
ians to  pull  down  the  superb  temples,  and  tear  away  the 
noble  columns  and  porticos,  that  had  sheltered  the  false 

ids  of  Paganism.  There  is  not  an  ancient  church  of  the 
'apal  city  which  is  not  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  Imperial 
Borne. 

It  is  now  fifteen  hundred  years  since  Constantine  founded 
the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  which,  during  many  suc- 
ceeding ages,  maintained  its  rank  as  the  mother  of  churches, 
and  the  head  of  the  Christian  world,  until  it  was  displaced 
by  its  ambitious  rival,  St.  Peter's. 

It  seems  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Lateran  &om  a 
Pagan  source,  even  from  Plautius  Lateranus,  the  leader  of 
the  first  and  unsuccessM  conspiracy  against  Nero,*  whose 
magnificent  houset  was  confiscated  with  the  rest  of  his  pro- 
perty. "This  house,"  says  Nardini,  "Constantine  gave 
Pope  St.  Sylvester  for  his  palace."  That  may  be ;  but  I 
must  here  observe,  b^  the  way,  that  it  is  common  to  call 
many  of  these  worthies  Popes,  now  they  are  defunct,  who 
never  were  saluted  with  the  title,  or  even  heard  of  it,  while 
alive;  and  certainly  Popes  were  unknown  until  many  cen- 
turies after  good  St.  Sylvester  had  flourished.  J 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  15. 

t  Juvenal  calls  it  "  Egregias  Lateranorum."    Sat  10. 1. 17. 
t  In  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word  they  were  unknown.    The 
Italiaa  name  for  the  Pope  {Papa)  merely  means  &ther;  and  I  need 
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Cangtantine^  however,  as  tliey  saj,  gave  to  him  aad  to  his 
successors,  the  Bishops  of  Borne,  the  house  of  the  Eoman 
natriot  for  their  epiBcopal  palace ;  hut  it  doea  not  appear,  as 
Las  aometiiBes  been  asserted,  that  it  had  ever  been  his  own 
residence.  Marcus  Auzelius,  indeed,  was  certainly  broug^ 
up  in  a  house  (the  Dornw  Viri)  near  this,  and  he  always 
preserved  a  strong  affection  for  tiie  home  of  his  boyuh  days. 

His  equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  now  at  the  Ca^tol,  waa 
found  at  this  spot,  and  by  some  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nally adorned  it,  thou^,  according  to  others,  it  waa  only 
removed  there  in  modem  times-  by  the  Tribune  'RiftTiw^  at 
whose  coronaticHi  unfaih'ng  streams  of  wine  flowed  from  the 
brazen  nostrils  of  the  noble  horse.  Sueh  was  the  admirft- 
tion  of  the  Bomans  even  in  barbarous  times  for  this  unrivaUed 
equestrian  statue,  tibot  when  it  was  r^noved  to  the  Cs^itol, 
a  public  officer  was  appointed  for  its  pres^nration,  called 
Oustode  del  OavaUo,  with  &  salarr ;  and  the  employment  was 
held  so  honoorable,  that  it  was  filled  by  the  first  noole  Boman 
fiimilies.* 

Contiguous  to  the  pala^,  Con8tao.tin& built  the  Basilica; 
but  all  his  erections  have  long  since  disappeared.  It  has 
bran  burnt  down,  i&d  built  up,  and  enlargecC  axiid  improved, 
and  new-&onted,  so  many  different  ways,  and  at  so  maay 
different  times,  and  embeliished  by  so  many  different  Popes, 
that,  taJ&e  it  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  ug&st 
churches  you  can  see  anywhere.  Its  southern  elevation  is, 
however,  imposhifi;,  notwithstaadins  its  load  of  ornaments, 
andits  glaring  de^ets.  As  a  proof  of  l^e  taste  whidi  has 
lieautified  its  ia^erior,  I  need  ooly  meatiim  that  Baciomini, 
the  last  arehiteet  who.  improoed  it^  built  up  1^  Mu*ji«nt 
columns  of  orientid  granite  that  su|morted  the  great  nave, 
in  his  huge  whitewashed  butixesses !  I  could  not  but  mourn, 
as  I  contemplated  them,  over  the  loss  c^  the  impriaQned 
granite  columns  within,  and  the  wa«te  of  marine  in  the  un* 

aearoely  observe,  tint  tiie  title  is  to  this  day  eommon  to  all  tiie  priests 
«C  the  Qiseek  .Chmch.  In  ancient  tiaie8»  the  Bisbopa  of  Rome  had  no 
distingaiflhing  appeUation,  and  were  looked  iqp  to  by  the  zeal^  not  as  a 
matter  of  right,  but  from  voluntai^  respect. 

*  Winkelman  also  says,  that  the  Senator  was  b«and  to  present  a  gar- 
land of  flowers  every  year  to  the  Chiqitev  of  St  John'%  ftc.  in  aeknow- 
lodgment  of  their  right  to  this  «t«tue,  tat  I  eaanot  lean  that  this  was 
r  the  ease. 
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coutb  cokfltfal  i^tues  of  tihe  apoatles  witboat, — one  of  which, 
like  a  watehman  in  his  box,  is  {daced  in  every  buttress. 

The.  high  altar  eoiErieB  above  it  a  huge  tower,  intended,  as 
I  was  assured  for  ornament — ^than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  frightful.  In  a  semi-«ircular  s(Nrt  of  gallery,  which  runs 
behind  the  upper  end  of  the  church,  there  is,  at  one  end,  an 
altar  decosatiBd  with  four  ancient  columns  of  gilt  bronze, 
said  to  be  the  identical  coluinns  made  by  Augustus  from  the 
f!Q8ira  of  the  ships  taken  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  dedi- 
cated by  Domitian  on  the  Capitol.  So,  at  least,  Marliano 
asserts,  without  assigning  any  proof.  However,  the  fact 
seems  assumed  by  various  c^xtemporaay  writers,  as  if  of 
acknowledged  truth;  and,  probably,  they  knew  them  at  least 
to  have  be^  brought  from  the  Capitol.  At  all  events,  they 
are  unquestionably  ancient  columns,  and,  I  believe,  the  only 
ancient  columns  of  bronze  in  the  w<»rld.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  this  gallery,  on  each  side  of  the  organ,  are  two 
magnificent  ancient  oolumuB  of  pdlh  antico,  (me  of  which 
was  taken  from  the  Arch  of  Constantine  by  Clement  XII., 
who  replaced  it  by  one  of  white  marble. 

The  Corsini  chapel  in  this  church,  in  the  unrivalled  beauty 
and  splendour  of  1^  ancient  marbles  which  line  its  walls, 
the  columns  which  sustain  its  rich  frieze  of  sculptured 
Immae,  the  js;ilding  which  emblazons  its  d(»&e,  tiie  pdidbed 
marbles  of  its  variegated  pavement,  the  precious  stones 
whidi  gem  its  altars,  and  the  prodigality  of  magnificence 
that  enshrines  the  t(»nbs  of  its  Popes — iea  surpasses  ail  that 
&  tsansa^ine  &ney  could  conceive.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
of  the  week  cross;  but  the  eye  is  withdrawn  from  its  per>* 
haps  too  unobtrusive  ardntecture  by  the  splendour  of  its 
decoration,  which  is,  however,  remaxkably  diasbe. 

The  beauti^  porphyry  sarcophagus,  m  one  of  the  tombs 
wh^  now  contains  the  remains  of  Clement  XII.,  is  called 
the  urn  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  because  found  in  the  portico  of 
the  Pantheon^  although  this  very  circumstance  affords  a 
strong  presmnption  l^at  it  was  not  his ;  becaoae,  in  the  first 
j^bce,  Pagan  temples  were  not  used  for  places  of  interment;* 

*  An  the  statutes  «nd  castoms  of  the  Romans  prove  that  tiie  rights  of 
fieptdture  were  considered  a  profanation  of  the  temples  of  the  gods ; 
yet  "the  remains  of  Domitian  were  finally  secretly  interred  in  the 
temple  of  ther  Flavian  Family,  and  his  ashes  mingled  witit  those  of  Jnlia» 
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and,  in  tlio  Bocond,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Agnppa  -was 
buried  in  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of  his  father-in-law.*  . 

The  cover  of  tms  superb  urn  is  of  modem  workmanship, 
and  it  has  been  disputed  among  the  learned  whether  the  inn. 
itself  was  anciently  a  sarcophagus,  or  a  yase  used  in  the 
baths  of  Agrippa.t 

Just  aa  we  were  leaving  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
I  observed  some  banners  hanging  up,  something  like  those 
suspended  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  installation  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath ;  but  on  inquiry,  I  found  these  be- 
longed to  a  batch  of  saints  that  the  present  pope  had 
canonized  here  a  few  years  ago,  all  at  once.  Common  princes 
make  dukes  or  lords — mere  earthly  nobility ;  but  the  pope 
makes  the  nobility  of  heaven.  Instead  of  Ibiights  he  duW 
a  few  saints. 

In  the  portico  of  this  church  stands  a  wretched  statue  of 
Constantino,  found  in  his  baths,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  art  during  his  reign,  as  we  may  suppose 
the  greatest  skill  would  be  exerted  on  the  statue  or  the 
Emperor,  and  it  exhibits  an  unquestionable  proof  of  its  total 
degeneracy. 

A  still  more  hideous  statue  of  Henry  TV.  of  France  graces 
one  of  the  many  fronts  of  this  churcn,  and  conveys  no  £iir 
vourable  impression  of  the  advancement  of  the  arts  at  that 
period. 

Tina  is  one  of  the  Basilicas  which  has  a  holy  door — ^but  it 
has  also  a  Pagan  gate,  which  is  a  much  more  interesting 
object  to  the  eyes  of  heretics.  It  is  supposed  to  have  for- 
merly been  the  entrance  to  a  Boman,  as  now  to  a  Christian 
Basilica,  for  it  was  brought  £rom  the  old  Church  of  S. 
Adriano  in  the  Forum,  wluch  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
the  remains  of  the  Basilica  of  Faulus  JBlmihus.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  gate  is  ancient — and  very  little  that  it  is  not^ 

the  doaghter  of  Titns."— (Suet.  Domlt  17.)  So  that  it  would  seem  that 
Gods,  at  least— for  all  the  emperors  were  Gods — might  be  interred  in 
their  own  temples.  It  is,  however,  possible  l^iat  the  text  of  Suetonius 
may  have  been  corrupted,  or  that  by  "  the  temple"  he  meant  the  monu- 
ment or  tomb,  or  mausoleum  of  the  Domitian  family.  The  term  Tern- 
plum  was  applied  with  great  latitude,  and  embraced  evexy  variety  of 
consecrated  building. 

•  Vide  Dion,  Cassius,  Hist.  tom.  i.  p.  759, 

t  Winkelman,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  §  23. 
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of  that  early  date.  It  is  of  bronze.  The  stars  were  stuck 
upon  it  by  Alexander  VII.  The  rest  is  antique.  Some  of 
its  ornamental  parts  have  been  wantonly  broken  off  even 
since  I  have  be^n  at  Eome. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  a  little  chapel,  down  the 
green  avenue  within  the  walls  near  this  church,  is  built 
upon  the  very  spot  where  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was 
boiled  in  a  huge  cauldron  of  oil ;  a  process  which,  as  is  well 
known,  had  in  his  case  a  much  more  beneficial  effect  than 
when  l^ed  upon  old  Jason;  for  he  (St.  John)  lived  afterwards 
to  such  an  age,  that  it  almost  seemed^  in  good  earnest,  to 
have  renewed  Ins  youth. 

This  church,  as  well  as  almost  every  other  of  any  conside- 
ration in  Bome,  abounds  in  valuable  relics.  For,  partly  from 
being  the  scene  of  most  of  the  principal  martyrdoms,  and 
partly  &om  St.  Helena's  pious  care  in  forwarding  ship-loads 
of  relics  fiom  the  Holy  Land,  no  place  is  so  well  stocked 
with  these  spiritual  treasures  as  Eome.  It  sometimes  hap* 
pened,  indeed,  that  all  the  cargoes  sent  by  the  Empress  did 
not  arrive  at  their  just  place  of  destination ;  for  instance — 
one  day  a  horse  employed  in  drawing  a  waggon-load  of  them^ 
turned  restive,  and  kicked  so  manfully,  that  its  kicking  was 
manifestly  a  miracle,  and  no  doubt  remained,  that  not  the 
horse,  but  the  relics,  chose  to  proceed  no  ferther.  There 
they  were  accordingly  deposited,  and  a  church  was  built  over 
them,  which  is  called  St.  J  ames  at  the  Kicking  of  the  Horses* 
to  this  day. 

Notwithstanding  this  waggon-load  which  went  to  St. 
James,  however,  St.  John  has  some  very  rare  and  curious 
relics ;  and  I  will  particularize  a  few  of  those  exhibited  here 
on  Holy  Thursday.  First,  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St, 
Paul,  encased  in  silver  busts,  set  with  jewels.  2d.  A  lock 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  hair,  and  a  piece  of  her  petticoat.  3d, 
A  robe  of  Jesus  Christ's  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  4th, 
Some  drops  of  his  blood  in  a  phial  bottle.  5th,  Some  of  the 
water  which  flowed  out  of  the  wound  on  his  side.  6th,  Some 
of  the  sponge.  7th,  The  table  on  which  our  Saviour  ate  the 
last  supper, — and  which  must,  by  a  miracle,  have  held  all 
the  twelve  apostles,  although  it  seems  impossible  for  more 
than  two  people  to  sit  at  it.  8th,  A  piece  of  the  stone  of 
*  San  Giacoxno  Scossa  OavallL 
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the  septileiire  on  wbicli  the  angel  sat ;  and,  la8%,  the  icbn* 
ticaL  porphyry  pillar  on  which  the  cock  was  pwched  wh^i 
he  crowed  mtet   Peter  denied   Qirist.     There  ai?e  some ' 
towels,  too,  with  which  the  an^Is  wiped  St.  Lorenzo^s  fiice,^^: 
when  he  was  broiling  on  Hie  gridiron. 

I  thoo^t  all  tbet^  snffici^tly  nfflrv^ontft';  htttwhat'was^ 
my  surprise  to  find  the  rods  of  Moses  and  Aaztm!  ttioneh 
how  ihef  got  here  nobody  knows, — and  two  pieces  of  i£j0r 
wood  of  the  real  ark  of  the  covenant ! 

But  b^  far  the  most  valuable  relic  brought  ifrom  PalestmeF 
by  that  inde&tigable  eolleetor,  Sasita  H^ena^  is  the  Wohjr 
Staircase,  the  very  same  on  which  Christ  descended  from' 
the  jttdfment-seat  of  Pilate.  It  is  e&ttakoly  somewhat;  sin- 
gular that  it  should  have  escaped  l^e  total  destruction  of 
Jerusalem, — ^but  here  it  is.  it  is  likewise  starange,  i^at  its 
merits  should  have  been  overlooked  for  so  many  cesiturieB, 
during  which  it  was  permitted  to  resN;  in  ^e  obscurity  of 
the  old  Lateran  palace,  and  people walkedup and  down  it 
with  the  most  irreverait  insensibility. 

But  when  Sixtus  ¥.  rebuilt  the  palace,  he  brought  ittf 
forgotten  virtues  to  light,  and  raised  &»r  it  an  erection  of  its' 
own,  opposite  the  church,  in  which  it  is  now  "placed ;  and 
these  holy  steps  are  now  never  ascended  but  on  the  knees, 
and  are  never  descended  at  all ;  four  parallel  staircases  are 
provided  in  l^e  same  builduig,  whidi  are  iiot  holy,  and  by 
which  the  penitents  descend. 

"  These  holy  steps  that  pious  knees  have  worn,"  till  they 
are  almost  worn  away,  have  now  been  cased  in  wood ;  and 
so  great  is  the  passage  upon  it,  that,  go  when  you  will, 
except  on  a  grand  fesfca — B,fett<me^ — ^you  cannot  fail  to  see 
various  sinners  creepmg  up  it  on  their  knees,  repeating  on 
every  step  a  Paternoster  and  an  Ave  Maria.  On  the  Fridays 
during  lint  crowds  go  up.  I  have  myself  more  than  once 
seen  princes  of  royal  blood  slowly  working  their  way  up 
on  ti^ir  knees,  their  rosary  in  their  hands.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  another  modification  of  the  game  of  **  Patience,"  and 
serves  to  fill  up  the  mornings  as  well  as  playing  it  on  the 
cards,  the  £&vourite  occupation  of  certain  princes  in  this 
city. 

,  I  am  told  the  ascenders  of  this  Holy  Stairc9«e  gain  threes 
thousand  years'  indulgence  every  time  of  mounting;  but 
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irliat  temptation  is  tliat  in  a  cliiirdi  wbere  indulgences  for 
thirfy-nine  thousand  ^ears  may  be  bought  on  the  festa  of 
the  patron  saint ! 

At  the  top  of  the  Staircase  is  the  Simeta  Sanctorum^  ai 
little  dark-looking  square  hole,  with  an  iron-grated  window; 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  but  so  holy,  that  no  woman  is 
e^er  admitted  into  it, — a  Mahometan  exclusion  I  cotdd  not 
much  repine  at,  for  really  this  "  Holy  of  Holies  '*  is  a  most 
uninviting  place.  It  contains  an  altar,  which,  firom  its 
extreme  hohness,  I  should  suppose  must  be  nearly  useless ; 
f&r  even  the  Pope  himself  may  not  perform  mass  at  it. 

It  luiB  an  altar-piece,  a  head  of  Christ,  painted  by  tho 
joint  hand  of  St.  Luke  and  some  angels;  and  yet  people 
that  hare  seen  it  maintain  it  to  be  a  most  hideous  piece 
ctf  work.  I  can  easily  believe,  indeed,  that  even  angelic 
touches  would  fail  to  make  St.  Luke's  pexformance  tolerable, 
for  his  numerous  reputed  works,  (libels  on  his  memory,)  are 
the  extreme  of  ugliness.  I  think  it  was  Carlo  Maratti  who 
used  to  lament  that  the  EVangeUst  had  not  been  a  contem- 
porary of  his,  that  he  might  have  given  him  a  few  lessons. 

The  manner  in  which  this  joint  production  of  St.  Luke 
and  the  Angels  arrived  here,  is,  however,  even  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  artists  by  whom  it  was  executed. 

In  the  days  of  that  image-destroying  Emperor,  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  it  is  related,  that  a  worthy  patriarch  of  the  church, 
in  order  to  save  this  angelic — ^and  evangelic — ^painting  from 
his  clutches,  threw  it  into  the  sea  at  Constantinople,  from 
whence  it  performed  the  voyage  to  Bome  by  itself,  and 
landed  itself  in  safety  at  the  port. 

On  the  outside  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  is  suspended  a 
collection  of  votive  pictures,  chiefly  commemorative  of  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  divers  perils,  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  miraculous  image  within.  Hearts,  hands, 
heads,  legs,  and  arms,  without  niunber,  are  to  be  seen  in 
almost  every  church,  in  testimony  of  the  miraculous  cures 
worked  by  the  image  or  shrine  to  which  they  are  appended ; 
but  these  are  more  than  usually  miraculous. 

One  picture  represented  a  party  overturned  in  a  cart,  and 
mi]»iculously  saved  by  tumblmg  on  a  dunghill;  another,  a* 
man  in  a  pond,  pulled  out  by  a  rope ;  a  third,  a  child,  in' 
danger  of  being  bit  by  a  great  dog,  saved  by  the  interpo- 
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sition  of  a  stick ;  in  all  which  cases,  it  was  not  the  danghiU^ 
the  rope,  or  the  stick,  that  got  the  merit  of  the  deliverance, 
but  this  miraculous  image,  made  by  St.  Luketand  the  Angels, 
which  we  should  never  have  dreamt  had  any  hand  in  the 
business. 

These  votive  pictures  reminded  me  of  the  tabula  voHvw* 
of  the  ancients ;  indeed,  in  what  do  they  differ  fix)m  them  ? 
Have  not  the  Paean  superstitions  planted  here  retained 
their  nature  and  omy  changed  their  name  ? 

Near  this  building,  which  contains  the  Santa  Scala  and 
the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  stands  the  T^linium  of  St.  Leo  III., 
9  pompous  and  absurd  name,  which  denotes  nothing  more 
than  some  iigly  old  mosaic  figures,  the  work  of  the  low  ages, 
that  were  t&en  from  the  <£iing-room  of  that  saint  in  the 
old  Lateran  palace,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sixtus  Y.,  and 
posted  up  into  a  great  high  Tribune  built  on  purpose  for 
them. 

The  Lateran  Palace  is  now  more  usefully  employed  as  an 
hospital,  than  as  a  third  Papal  residence. 

The  Baptistery,  like  all  tlie  Baptisteries  of  Italy,  is  dedi* 
cated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  has  the  usual  quantum 
of  altars,  images,  and  shrmes.  It  has  served  as  the  model 
of  them  all,  for  it  was  the  most  ancient.  It  seems,  as 
Forsyth  observed,  to  have  derived  its  own  descent  from  the 
ancient  bath,  which  the  building  strongly  resembles  in  form ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  font  is  a  bath,  being  sufficiently  ample  for 
the  complete  submersion  of  adults. 

The  Baptistery  is  an  isolated  building  of  an  octagonal 
form,  per&ctly  plain  on  the  outside.  In  the  inside,  eight 
noble  columns  of  porphyry  support  a  cornice,  which  does  the 
double  duty  of  serving  for  a  base  to  eight  little  columns  of 
white  marble,  that  have  the  most  paltry  effect  imaginable, 
stuck  upon  this  half-completed  oraer.  Indeed,  beautiful 
materials  were  never  surely  put  together  in  such  deplorable 
bad  taste.f 

*  Vide  Horace,  lib.  i  Od.  v.  13. 

Me,  taJbuIa  saccr 

Votiva  paries  indicat. 

t  The  largest  and  most  beautiful  colamns  of  porphyry  I  ever  beheld, 
are  on  each  side  of  what  was  the  original  entrance  to  the  building  oppo- 
site to  the  present  one.  But  they  are  so  cruelly  hidden  in  the  wall, 
that  unless  sought  for,  they  will  not  even  be  seen,  and  the  effect  is  wholly 
lost. 
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This  Baptistery  was  built  by  Constantine — ^biit  certainly 
not,  as  is  pretended,  for  his  own  baptism;  for  that  he  de- 
ferred, as  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  his  biographer  and 
panegyrist,  with  the  intention  of  being  baptized  in  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan,  and,  in  consequence,  the  ceremony 
was  never  performed  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  Nicomedia.  This  conclusive  statement  completely 
oversets  the  monkish  legend,  because  there  could  ha^  been 
no  imaginable  motive  for  the  assertion  of  a  falsehood,  and 
because  it  must  have  been  followed  by  instant  confutation. 
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LETTEB  XLH. 
Castle  Sait  Ajtcutlo. — Sx.  Pbtbe's. 

St.  Pbtbb's  is  the  pride  of  the  modem  Eomans — or  rather 
of  the  people  of  Eome— for  Eomans  there  are  nqne.  The 
mined  temples,  the  fellen  columns,  the  sacred  soil  of  the 
Eoman  Forum,  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  ^cient  Capitol, 
and  the  deserted  expanse  of  the  Seven  Hills  of  Ancient 
Eome — on  which  the  eye  of  the  stranger  rests  with  such  un- 
dying interest — ^are  to  them  as  nothing;  but  St.  Peter's  they 
never  weary  of  seeing,  admiring,  describing,  vaunting,  and 
extolling. 

Eeeling  that  we  had,  as  yet,  very  imperfectly  viewed  a 
building  in  aU  respects  so  important  and  so  worthy  of 
attention,  we  resolved  to  pay  it  a  special  visit.  We  crossed 
again  the  Ponte  San  Angelo,  through  a  goodly  company  of 
angels,  drawn  up  opposite  to  each  other,  exactly  as  if  they 
were  performing  a  country  dance,  and  standing  "on  the 
light  fantastic  toe,"  in  the  most  distorted  and  affected  atti- 
tudes imaginable.  These  fi^ightful  creatures  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  Bernini  and^his  scholars.  Another,  larger,  and, 
if  possible,  still  more  hideous-^a  great  angel  in  bronze, 
crowns  the  summit  of  the  Castle  San  Angelo,  flapping  hia 
wings,  and  staring  you  full  in  the  face. 

On  inquiring  what  waa  the  reason  of  his  occupying  so 
extraordinary  a  post,  we  were  informed,  that  one' day,  during 
a  plague  at  Eome,  when  Ghregory  the  Great  waa  crossing 
this  bridge,  the  Archangel  Michael  appeared  to  him  on  the 
top  of  the  Castle,  flapping  his  wings,  just  as  he  does  nowj  in 
consequence  of  which  the  plague  immediately  ceased,  and 
the  worthy  pontiff  set  up  nis  statue  on  the  spot,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  apparition  which  nobody  but  himself  had 
seen. 
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Why  bia  Holinesft  thought  proj>er  to  make  the  arehttQgel  & 
soiiit,  I  a^  at  a  Ldbs  to  oaoceive;  it  seems  an  honoiir  rather 
derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  about  as  superfluoas  as  to  dub 
a  duke  or  an  aeehd^e  a  oily  bught, — ^if  I  may  be  allowed  so 
p^folane  an  illustration. 

This  sainted  angel^  however,  paartook  of  the  accidents  of 
mortaJiity;  for,  in  one  of  the  many  battles  and  sieges  which 
tJiis  castle  has  sisstained,  from  tb^  days  of  Justinian  to  those 
of  Chaoies.  Y.,  he  was  shot,  and  aaaotlbar  was  substituted  in  his 
place,  by  iBenedict  XIV. 

The  cc^oasal  Pine,  or  iSir^-cfme  oi  bronze^  now  in  the  Belve^ 
isate  Ghurdens,  is  thought,  by  some,  to  have  occupied  the 
position  at  present  hsAd  by  the  angel  on  the  summit  of 
Hadrian's  magnificent  tomb--but  it  is  much  more  probable 
^^lat  both  the  pine  and  the  peacock  were  from  the  tomb  of 
Hcaiorius,*  which  was  in  this  neighbourhood.  Belisarius 
has  been  accused  of  huriing  down  the  beautiful  statues  which 
aare  said  to  have  adomad  it,  upon  the  heads  of  its  Gothic 
assailants;  but  that  great  genemknew  too  well  how  soon  this 
species,  of  ammunition  would  be  exhausted^  to  haye  recourse 
to  it  ^  de&aiee.f  The  Castle  Sen  Angelo  has  stood  many 
»egpes,  but;  can  never  stand  any  more.  In  modem  tactics  it 
is  con^ered  a  fortress  wholly  untenable;  bu1>  to  it,  as  to  a 
place  of  security,  that  monster.  Pope  Alexander  YI.,  made  a 
covered  way  from  the  Yatican,  by  which  he  might  escape 
from  the  just  fury  of  his  subjects.  In  fact,  it  has  been  taken 
and  retaken,  fortified  and  dismantled,  alt^d  and  repaired 
ao  often,  that  Httlse  of  the  original  structure  now  remains, 
except  the  mighty  circle  of  its  walls;  andthusyby  dint  of  the 
erections  and  destructions  of  Hadrian  and  Belisarius,  the 
Goths  and  the  Popes, — ^and  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
saint  angel  who  has  christened  it  afresh  aft^  himself,^— the 
Mola  Madria(na  has  been  transformed  into  that  chance-medley 
monster,  the  Castle  San  Angelo;  aaid  so  complete  is  th« 

*  Tid«  l^afdltti.    Ba&te  compavefl  a  giant's  head  to  this  pise : —    •■ 

"  La  faocia  sua  mi  parea  longa  e  grosaa 
Come  la  pina  di  S.  Pietro  in  Boma.*' 
f  The  Barberiui  Faun  waa,  I  believe,  the  only  statne  found  in  the 
ditch  of  the  Castle  San  Angelo,  and  it  is  in  too  perfect  a  state  of  presei- 
ration  to  be  suspected  of  having  Tvagcd  such  a  war,, 
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metamorphose,  that  I  do  suppose,  if  Hadrian  were  to  come 
to  life  again,  he  would  have  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  his 
own  sepulchre. 

This  proud  fabric  is  an  instance  how  completely  vanity' 
defeats  its  own  ends.  It  was  destined  by  Hadrian  to  hold 
his  remains  for  ever.  Had  he  chosen  a  more  humble  monu- 
ment, his  imperial  dust  might  probably  still  have  remained 
undisturbed.  As  it  is,  his  ashes  are  long  since  scattered — 
his  very  name  has  passed  away;  and  the  place  which  was 
destined  to  be  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  the 
dead,  now  serves  for  the  punishment  of  the  vilest  of  the 
living;  for  about  four  himdred  wretches,  sentenced  to  the 
galleys,  compelled  to  hard  labour,  and  chained  together  like 
dogs  in  couples,  are  shut  up  here.* 

This  promnation,  I  confess,  moves  me  to  little  indignation* 
I  cannot  look  with  much  veneration  on  the  tomb  of  a  tyrant, 
or  respect  the  selfish  vanity  which  lavished  wealth,  labour, 
and  power,  that  might  have  erected  institutions  to  bless  and 
benefit  future  generations,  in  forming  for  itself  a  dispropor- 
tioned  grave.  Madame  de  Stael,  if  I  recollect  right,  adnures 
it  excessively,  and  calls  it  "  noble  itmtility,**  That  character, 
indeed,  may  be  applied  to  most  of  Hadrian's  plans,  which 
had  all  self  for  theur  end.  He  did  nothing  for  his  subjects 
^-nothing  to  benefit  or  improve  mankind.  He  ransacked  the 
world  and  exhausted  its  treasures,  to  raise  for  himself^  while 
living,  a  palace,  and,  when  dead,  a  tomb,  such  as  the  world 
has  seen  no  more.  He  resolved  to  eclipse  the  proud 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus — ^and  he  succeeded.  But  with  his 
splendid  talents,  unbounded  wealth,  and  uncontrolled  power, 
what  a  benefactor  he  might  have  been  to  society  and  to  his 
species! 

Erom  the  tombs  of  the  emperors  let  us  now  turn  to  those 

*  The  upper  part  of  it  also  serves  as  a  state  prison  for  criminals  of 
rank,  and  those  who  &11  ander  the  suspicion  or  displeasure  of  the  Pope; 
for,  although  the  representative  of  St.  Peter  can  no  longer  hurl  mo- 
narchs  from  their  thrones  at  his  nod,  he  can  still  shut  up  a  refractory 
Conte,  or  Marchese,  at  his  pleasure.  A  Pope,  or  at  least  an  embiyo 
Pope,  once  made  his  escape  from  it  in  a  basket,  and  reserved  his  he»d, 
which  had  been  destined  for  the  scaffold  next  day,  for  the  future  tiara; 
and  poor  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  trying  to  follow  his  example,  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  breaking  his  n<»ck,  and  did  break  one  leg. — Vide  Memoim 
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of  the  Apostles— or,  in  plain  English,  let  us  proceed  from  the 
Castle  San  Angelo  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  "where,  as  our  con- 
ductor to-day  averred,  not  only  St.  Peter,  but  St.  Paul,  was 
buried. 

We  represented  to  him  that  it  was  very  unreasonable  to 
lay  claim  to  both,  and  that  as  the  body  of  St.  Paul  lies  at  his 
own  basilica,  which  was  built  over  it  on  purpose,  it  could  not 
well  be  here  also.  The  man  would  not  give  up  the  point;  he 
positively  maintained  that  the  viscere  only  of  St.  Paul  were 
interred  there,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  his  members  were  here, 
excepting  his  head,  which  is  at  some  other  church — ^I  forget 
what.  So  that  it  seems,  while  common  mortals  are  content 
with  one  grave,  saints  have  two  or  three. 

As  to  the  fJEict,  St.  Paul's  body  may  have  been  cut  into  as 
many  pieces  as  they  pretend;  for  the^  certainly  do  divide 
deceased  saints  into  very  minute  portions.  You  may  find 
different  bones  of  them  in  every  different  kingdon  of  the  Chris- 
tian world ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  multiplicity  that  is  rather 
startling.  I  have  heard  of  three  indisputable  legs  of  St.  Luke ; 
and  it  has  be^n  my  own  fortunate  lot,  in  the  course  of  my 
travels,  to  meet  with  two  heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
with  more  thiunbs  of  his  namesake  the  Evangelist,  than  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  any  ordinary  man ;  so  that  we  must  be  con* 
strained  to  believe  that  saints  possess  more  members  than 
sinners. 

The  two  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  according  to 
universally  believed  tradition,  fell  victims  to  Nero's  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.  St.  Peter,  who  was  condemned  to  the 
ignominious  death  of  the  crosSj  was,  by  his  own  desire,  cruci- 
fied with  his  head  downwards,  as  unworthy  to  share  the  same 
fkte  with  his  Master. 

His  body — according  to  a  tradition  somewhat  less  credible 
— ^was  interred,  with  the  remains  of  other  martyrs,  in  a  grotto 
or  cave,  now  the  Tomb  or  Confession  of  St.  Peter,  over  which 
the  church  is  built.  But  if  so,  this  grotto  must  have  been  in 
the  Circus  of  Nero,  which  indisputably  occupied  this  very  site. 
Amongst  a  thousand  other  proofs  which  might  be  brought  of 
the  fact,  I  shall  only  mention  the  conclusive  one,  that  the 
Obelise  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  that  Circus  was  still 
standing,  close  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  the  spot  where  the 
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Sacristy  is  now  built,*  until  iAie  time  of  Sktos  T«»  iedten  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  position. 

It  is  l^erefore  undeniable,  tbat  sinee  the  Ob^kc  wbidi 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  Circus  was  close  to  the  walls  of  i3^ 
ehuroh,  the  pretended  grotto,  or  tomb,  which  is  in  ihd  eentre 
of  the  church,  must  iwre  be^i  within  the  bounds  of  the  Obreosu 

We  must,  therelbre,  believe  that  Neaco  permitted  1i» 
corpse  of  the  poor  Judsan  fishemon,  who  haa  jnst  saSexedj 
by  nis  command,  the  ignominious  death  of  a  nala&ctiv,  tolm 
interred  in  his  own  Circus,  the  dading  aoene  of  his  ^ba- 
sures ;  at  once  polluting  a  spot  sacred  to  the  gods,  ai^d  te  tl» 

fames  celebrated  in  their  honoccr,  with  the  forbidden  rites,  of 
urial,  and  outraging  the  religion  and  ^le  ordiaaacoB  of  Ins 
country;  or,  if  we  revise  to  admit  this,  it  is  eestam  that 
neither  the  body  of  St.  Peter,  nor  any  ol^er  body  at  tint 
day,  could  ha^e  been  intcored  here. f  ZiVsen  i^  hy-  any  •sAanrt»& 
of  &nc^,  we  could  persuade  ourselv^  i^xaii  ihe  Circus  was  so 
impombh/  small  that  this  grotto,  or  tomb,  was  beyond  it,  w^ 
know  that  it  was  Murrounded  by  tiie  gazdens.  of  Nexo ;  and 
are  we,  there&re,  to  suppose,  that  he  erected  1^  tomb  of  tlie 
Christians  he  had  martyred  in  his  own  pleaaure^gronndfi  ? 

But  a  bull  irom  a  Pope  se^;^^  all  these  di^Sxmltiea,  win<^ 
are  so  perplexing  to  tiie  unasfidsted  miud,  aad  saves  all  Uie 

*  The  exaetspoi  firom  wbefiee  the  ObeUsc  ww  remof^ed,  is  ^ill  mabs^ 
by  a  stone.  It  is  in  the  passage  leading  from  the  Sacristy  to  the^oiravd^ 
•-^consequently  stlU  looser  to  it  thim  t£e  Sacristy  itaelf. 

t  St.  Peter's  Temb  staggeis  even  old  Nardini,  who  was  by  mkmaum 
the  most  incredulous  of  men.  "If,"  says  he,  "the  bodies  of  St.  PeteV 
and  the  martyrs  were  really  buried  Vhere  St.  Peter's  Church  now  stands, 
it  seems  strange  tftuct  the  Oirons  [of'  Nero]  shonld  have  remained  hei^ 
also.  Pexliaps  N«io,  inhmaaa  as  he  was,  in  the  fllanghter  of  Hie  Chrls^ 
tians,  was  pious  enough  to  destroy  his  Circus  to  give  them  a  {dace  of 
bnriaL  Yet  this  Circus  was  still  standing  4a  the  time  of  PIUi^;  or, 
perhaps,  he  was  satisfied  it  should  serye  both  ends^a  cireus  for.  the 
Pagans,  a  catacomb  for  the  Christians."  He  evidently  durst  not  opei^ 
asssert  his  conviction  that  St.  Peter  was  not,  and  cotdd  not,  po&sibl^ 
have  been  buried  hcfe.    I  sabjoia  the  original : — 

"  3e  11  oorpo  di  B.  Pietro  e  de'  iUJartiri  ebbcno  sepolooa  dav«  hsS^ 
Pietro  la  basiUoa,  pare  steano  ehe  potesse  aocora  easer  e  duEaveivi'  II 
Circo.  Forse  Nerone,  immanisstmp  in  far  strage  di  Cristiani  nso  poi 
pieta  in  distruggere  il  sue  Circo  per  concedervi  bro  la  sepoltura  ?  Bppac 
quel  Circo  In  tempo  di  Plinio  durave  in  piedi.  Forse  d  contentd  che 
all'  imo  ed  all*  altro-feie  servisse— cio  6  per  Circo  6,gli  Oeirtili  e  per  Oate^ 
combe  ai  Fedeli,"  &c.— Vide  Nabdini,  Koma  Antica. 
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UBolesB  trouble  of  reasoning ;  and  his  wfaUibility  Laying  issued 
Ids  edict  to  fix  the  Tomb  of  St,  Peter  here,  there  is  no  moire 
to  be  said  about  it. 

Here,  therefore,  a  basilica,  or  church,  dedicated  to  the  great 
apostle,  was  erected,  origmally,  it  is  said,  by  Constantine.  In 
Bubsequent  times,  it  was  frequently  repaired — ^periu^s  rebuilt 
— ^fcJil  jPope  Nicholas  V.,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, resdyedto  erect  a  new  church,  and  even  began  a  part  of 
it,  which  was  continued,  at  intervals,  by  a  few  of  his  succes- 
sors ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  in  1606, 
that  the  old  church  was  pulled  down,  and  the  first  stone  laid 
of  the  edifice  which  was  destined  to  be  the  pride  of  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

It  was  begun  upon  the  plan  of  Bramante,  a  Lafein  cross ; 
but  the  pope  ana  architect  both  died.  Another  pope, 
HJeo  X.}  and  other  architects,  succeeded,  amcmg  whom  was 
Ilaphael.  He  proposed  some  important  improyements,  but, 
"before  they  were  put  into  execution,  he,  too,  followed  his  pre- 
decessors to  an  untimely  graye.  The  plan  of  Baltha^ior 
Peruzzi,  (that  of  the  Greek  cross,)  was  next  adopted,  and 
abandoned.  New  ones  followed,  and  shared  the  same  fate ; 
tiU  at  length,  after  endless  changes  of  popes,  plans,  and  archi- 
tects, the  great  dome,  the  only  part  oi  Buonarotd's  noble 
plan  that  has  eyentuaUy  been  preserved,  was  erected,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  one  of  the  last 
labours  of  the  life  of  that  great  man,  to  make,  with  his  own 
hands,  a  model  of  the  intended  church,  the  leacHng  features  of 
which  were  the  simple  form  of  the  Glreek  cross,  equal  in  all 
its  parts,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  cupola,  and  &oed  with  four 
corresponding  fit)nts,  wnich  imitated  the  majestic  portico  of 
the  Pantheon. 

Had  this  grand  design  been  carried  into  execution,  St. 
Peter's  might  haye  rivalled  the  proudest  monuments  of  anti- 
quity in  taste,  as  much  as  it  surpasses  them  in  size.  Exit  it 
was  discarded ;  Paul  V.  and  Carlo  Mademo  laid  their  heads 
together,  and  substituted  what  we  see,  the  Latin  cross,  and 
a  front, — ^to  which  I  will  forbear  giving  any  name. 

If  I  had  contemned  this  front,  even  when  I  first  saw  it, 
it  was  not  possible  timt,  with  i^  miotic  svmpliciiy  of  the 
Pantheon  fresh  in  my  remembrance,  I  could  acunire  it  ncv^; 
and  I  gazed  on  the  vast  sweep  of  the  noble  colonnades,  the 
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beauty  of  tlie  fountains,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  everlast- 
ing Obelise,  with  feelings  of  mortified  regret,  that  every- 
thmg  connected  with  St.  Peter's  should  be  so  grand,  except 
St.  Peter's  itself.  It  is  now — ^like  its  author,  man — a  med- 
ley of  all  that  is  noble,  with  much  that  is  base. 

Paul  y.,  in  an  inscription  on  the  j&ont,  has  taken  to 
himself  the  whole  merit  of  the  building  he  had  the  good 
fortime  to  complete,  without  noticing  the  labours  of  the 
four-and-twenty  popes  that  had  gone  before  him.*  I 
never  see  it  without  wishing,  (Heaven  forgive  me!)  that 
he  had  not  had  quite  so  much  time  allowed  him  in  this 
world  for  pulling  down  beautiful  ruins,  and  building  up 
ugly  churches. 

!uiside,  however,  we  found  that  beauty  we  had  vainly 
looked  for  in  its  exterior.  In  every  new  visit  I  fopnd  more 
to  admire. 

We  had  obtained  the  written  permission  of  a  cardinal  to 
visit  the  Subterranean  Chapel,  (once  the  sacred  grotto,) 
without  which  no  woman  is  allowed  to  enter  it,  except  on 
Whitsundays,  when  it  is  ojgen  to  all  the  fair  sex,  but  men  are 
excluded.  I  laughed  at  this  piece  of  absurdity,  as  I  thought 
it ;  but  people  should  not  laugh  at  what  they  don't  under- 
stand ;  and  I  afterwards  found  that  there  were  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  regulation,  and  that — ^incredible  as  it  may 
seem — ^when  it  had  oeen  open  to  both  sexes  indiscriminately, 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  had  not  saved  it  from  being  converted 
into  the  scene  of  tnose  licentious  intrigues  which  its  obscurity 
seemed  calculated  to  favour. 

We  descended,  by  a  double  marble  staircase,  to  the  brazen 
doors  of  the  Confession,  or  Tomb  of  St.  Peter,  illuminated  by 
more  than  a  hundred  never-dying  lamps,  twinkling,  unneces- 
sarily, in  the  eye  of  day;  but  within  the  sepulchre  all  is 
dark,  and  the  tapers  of  our  guides  revealed  its  splendour 
very  imperfectly  to  view.  We  entered  one  large,  and  four 
smaller  Subterranean  Chapels.  Pavements  of  beautiful 
inlaid  marble — ciuious  old  mosaics,  of  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity — ^laborious  gilt  paintings,  by  Greek  artists  of 
the  same  era — and  a  profusion  of  other  ornaments,  richly 

*  Counting  from  Nicholas  Y.,  who  was  certainly  the  original  beginner. 
The  popes  who  did  not  buUd  accumulated  money  for  those  who  did,  and 
.thus  all  contributed  to  it. 
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adorn  the  interior;  wbUe  marble  sculpture,  and  bronze 
bassi-rilieyi,  on  the  splendid  shrine  of  the  apostles,  represent 
the  great  miracles  of  their  lives ;  and  their  miages  shine  on  a 
ground  of  gold,  above  the  great  altar  which  is  erected  over 
the  spot  of  their  interment. 

But  although  it  seems  that  St.  Paul  and  a  great  many 
saints  and  m^yrs  were  buried  here,  their  merits  are  quite 
lost  in  those  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars 
is  extinguished  in  the  meridian  blaze  of  day. 

This  holy  sepulchre  is  surrounded  by  a  circular  vault, 
which  is  lined  with  the  tombs  of  popes,  saints,  and  em- 
perors, besides  a  long  list  of  deposed  or  abdicated  princes. 
The  last  representatives  of  our  own  unfortunate  Stuarts,  the 
Emperor  Qbho,  and  a  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  are  buried  here ; 
not  to  mention  many  other  ill-fated  members  of  fallen 
royalty, — ^wluch,  indeed,  it  will  be  quite  as  convenient  to 
me  not  to  do,  because  I  have  forgotten  them.  The  famoiis 
Countess  Matilda,  and  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  have  a 
place  in  the  church  above.  Both  these  princesses  certainly 
merited  well  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Countess  materially 
augmented  the  patrimony  with  her  pious  bequests,  which 
acceptable  proof  of  her  faith  was  supposed  to  arise  either 
from  her  love  of  religion,  or  of  Gregory  VII.,  a  pontiff  who, 
while  he  interdicted  all  the  clergy  throughout  Europe  from 
manying — ^as  a  sin  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel — ^it  was  well  known,  revelled  hunself  in  the 
lawless  love  of  that  princess. 

As  to  Queen  Christina,  she  is,  to  this  day,  the  triumph  of 
the  priesthood,  not  only  because  she  renounced  Lutheranism, 
but  because,  as  they  say,  she  abdicated  a  Protestant  crown 
that  she  might  embrace  the  Catholic  faith. 

I  marvel  how  she  escaped  being  a  saint;  she  was  a  great 
sinner,  but  that  could  be  no  sort  of  objection.  The  whispers 
of  scandal  have  not  yet  died  away  respecting  her  fame.  It 
is  said,  no  exclusive  partiality  confined  her  smiles  to  one 
lover.  The  barbarous  murder  of  one  of  these  reputed 
favourites — ^the  unfortunate  Monaldeschi — in  a  sudden  fit  of 
relentless  rage  or  jealousy,  and  the  horrible  passions  that 
could  enable  her  to  exult  in  his  dying  cries,  seem  to  deserve 
a  commentary  even  more  severe  than  Pasquin*s  well-known 
sarcasm-^that  she  was 
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Christiaaa  aenza  Fedo, 
£  ]>oim*  senia  y  eigogiUL 

But  I  Ibrget  that  I  haive  left  you  stfloiidmg  all  this  time  in 
tlie  Tomb  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Buil,  wMkt  I  am  taOdng 
BcaoLdal  about  defunct  queens. 

Emeijnng  &om  tbose  gloomy,  magnificent  sepulchral  re- 
gions of  d^i^ess  and  dB&ih,  to  upper  day,  we  stopped  to 
survey  the  great  altar  whidi  stands  above  the  Confession  of 
St.  Peter,  and  beneath  tbe  dome,  but  it  is  not  exactly  in  the 
centre,  which  rather  hurts  <iie  eye.  It  is  a  pity  St.  Peter 
had  not  been  buried  a  Iktle  more  to  one  side. 

Above  it  rises  the  haldaodim&,  a  gilded  and  biazen  canopj, 
with  four  supporting  twisted  columns,  made  &om  the  bronze, 
or  TOecious  Corinthian  metal  plundered  from  the  Pantheon, 
by  Urban  YIII.,  who  showed  as  little  taste  in  applying,  as 
judgment  in  appropriatiDg  it. 

So  small  does  this  ugly  canopy  look  in  Mie  vast  size  of  tbe 
church,  that  it  is  scspcely  possible  to  believe  the  fact^  that  it 
is  quite  as  high  as  a  modem  castle."* 

At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  great  nare,  the  figures  of 
the  foiff  doctors  of  the  church,  made  of  ancient  bronze,  and 
handsombely  gilded,  support  l^e  famous  chair  of  St.  Peter ; 
which  venerable  relic  is  also  so  well  encased  in  the  same  pre- 
cious material,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  part  of  the  old 
worm-eaten  wood  of  which  it  was  composed.  This  apostolic 
seat  was  unhappilv  broken,  an  accident  typical,  surely,  of 
the  fall  of  those  whom  it  is  metaphorically  said  to  support; 
metaphorically, — ^for  it  is  held  up  at  such  a  height  oy  tbe 
brawny  anus  of  its  supporters,  that  a  Pope  must  really  be  a 
mountebank — ^whidi  one  of  our  Scotch  farmer's  wives  used 
to  call  him^-and  have  served  a  successful  apprenticeship  to 
the  art  of  vaulting  and  timiblxn^  before  he  could  seat  him- 
self in  it.  !Frmn  the  g^antic  size  of  these  four  doctors,  we 
must  allow  <^em  l^e  praise  of  being  strong  pillars  of  the 
church. 

On  the  left  of  them  is  the  Tomb  of  P&ul  HI.,  erroneously 
reputed  to  be  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  although  exe- 
cfrted  from  his  designs  by  Giacomo  della  rorta,  and  certainly 

^  Its  measurement  is  12S!  feet  from  the  pavement  to  the  highoat  jpoii^ 
of  the  cross.— Vide  P.  Bonnoni,  Monaldiiii«  Lfthmde,  &c 
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a  cloBe  imitation  of  hig  niaimer.  Two  VirtueB,  in  female 
farm,  redine  tipon  it.  The  %iire  of  a  youn^  woman,  whicb, 
£rom  her  exoeedisj?  beaa^,  wm  dotiied  in  a  drapeay  of 
bronze,  by  order  of  one  oi  tiie  Popes;  and  of  an  old  one, 
whose  exceeding  ugiiness  renders  her  personal  atteactions 
•&r  ^om  dangerous,  certainly  bear  no  very  obyious  suniH^ 
tade  to  the  Justice  and  Trademse  whi^  thej  ore  said  to  be 
intended  to  ^erson^. 

Opposite,  IS  the  Tomb  of  Frban  VIII.,  by  Bernini,  whidi 
we  shall  leare  his  admirers  to  contenxplate,  and  torn  to  that 
of  Clement  XTTI.,  the  work  of  Oanova— the  only  monnment 
in  the  church,  in  my  humble  opinion,  worth  attention.  We 
look  at  it  with  redoubled  interest  from  the  knowledge  tlmt 
every  part  of  it  was  done  by  his  own  hand ;  for,  tmtil  it  wae 
•oompleted,  ^taa  accomplished  man  had  not  the  means  to 
-CTupipy  assistants,  and  was  compelled  to  undergo  the  whole 
of  the  mechanical  drudgery  himself.  The  Lions  I  can  never 
mifficiently  admire ;  they  are  faultless,  matchless,  Hvid^  lions 
-(especially  the  haJf-slumbering  one),  fiir  surpassing  m  that 
the  ancients  have  left,  or  t^  modems  acnieved,  in  this 
branch  of  art. 

The  kneeling  figure  of  the  Pope,  at  the  top,  is  perhaps  t^ 
fpood  as  a  pope  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be ;.  for  dieir  cumbrous 
Tobes,  tonsure,  or  tiaa?a,  are  so  iH  adapted  to  sculpture,  that 
I  almost  doubt  idiether.  Phidias  himself  could  have  made  ft 
fine  papal  statue.  The  figure  of  Eeligion,  which  stands  by 
.the  side  of  tlie  tomb,  holding  her  ponderous  cross — her 
.^omy  brows  encircled  with  a  ran^  of  spikes,  called  a  glory 
—is  much  admired;  but  I  confess  it  disappointed  me.  Her 
&gsre  is  so  huge  and  heavy,  that  it  seems  as  if  she  must 
0toid  there  for  ever,  for  to  move  must  prove  impossible. 
JSer  air  is  cold,  severe,  and  r^rukrive.  It  speaks  no  affietion 
ioa^  the  ^ad,  over  -whose  remains  she  should  seem  to  mourn ; 
far  less  do  joyful  hope^  triumphant  faith,  or  sublime  expecta- 
tion, iUunnnate  her  stem  and  inexpressive  coimtenance. 
I  must  say,  I  nevOT  saw  a  more  unprepossessing  lady ;  she 
certainly  resembles  nothing  earthly,  and  still  less  anything 
heavenly. 

The  Genius  reclimn&  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  who  extin- 
guishes the  torch  of  me,  is  far  more  beautiful ;  yet  is  there 
XLot  something  of  attitude  and  affectation,  far  removed  &om 
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tbe  divine  simplicity  of  nature  ?  And  is  tlie  anatomy  not 
defective?  In  a  celestial  being,  the  articnlation,  l>one89 
mufldes,  Ac,  certainly  should  not  be  pronoimced,  or  repre- 
sented,  with  anatomical  precision — stiU,  there  must  be 
nothing  foreim  or  contrary  to  nature;  and,  without  pos- 
sessing a  paiiicle  of  anatomical  knowledge,  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  general  appearance  and  effect  of  the  human 
form,  whether  in  painting  or  sculpture,  that  makes  us  fe04 
at  once  it  is  true  or  false  to  nature.  But  the  statues  o' 
Iteligion,  and  of  the  Genius,  on  this  tomb,  are  usually  enthix^ 
fiiastically  praised;  and  I  criticise  with  diffidence  the  worla 
of  the  reviver  of  ancient  taste,  the  greatest  sculptor  of 
modem  times,  and  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  enlightened 
men  that  the  world  ever  produced. 

This  monument,  however,  even  if  the  faults  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  find  have  any  foundation,  is  almost  the  only  spe- 
cimen of  fine  sculpture  in  St.  Peter's.  The  gigantic  figures 
of  saints  and  apostles  which  adorn  its  aisles  ma^r  be  good  in 
the  general  effect,  but  are  bad  in  detail,  and  will  not  bear 
examination.  Indeed,  colossal  statues  are  rarely  the  beat. 
Artists,  in  all  ages,  seem  more  frequently  to  have  attained 
excellence  by  dixamishing,  than  enlarging  the  human  form. 
By  the  former,  they  often  produce  grace  and  beauty ;  by  the 
latter,  they  seldom  obtain  sublimity.  But,  after  all,  I  believe 
.  the  standard  of  nature  will  generally  be  found  to  be  that  of 
beauty  and  of  taste. 

The  only  work  of  Michael  Ans;elo's  that  adorns  St.  Peter's, 
is  in  the  first  chapel,  on  the  ri^t  of  the  door  as  you  enter. 
It  is  "  ia  Fieta,  or  the  Virgin  with  the  dead  Christ  in  her 
arms.  It  is  said  to  be  the  earliest,  as  that  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Plorence  is  the  latest,  production  of  the  great  sculptor; 
but,  like  every  other  I  have  yet  seen,  it  by  ne  means  equals 
the  too  highly  wrought  expectations  I  had  formed  oi  his 
works. 

We  delivered  ourselves  up  into  the  hands  of  a  regular 
exhibitor  of  St.  Peter's,  to  be  carried  all  over  its  wonders 
and  curiosities,  and  I  cannot  accuse  him  of  neglecting  his 
duty.  Not  a  single  altar,  picture,  statue,  saint,  shrine,  or 
chapel,  through  the  whole  of  this  immense  church,  did  he 
spare  us ;  but  I  will  have  that  mercy  upon  you  I  did  not 
meet  from  him, — ^for  I  was  so  thoroughly  wearied  with  the 
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actual  investigation,  tliat  I  am  well  aware  the  description 
must  be  wholly  insupportable.  Every  altar  is  adorned  with 
a  mosaic,  copied  so  correctly  &om  the  finest  historical  paint* 
ing,  that  the  unpractised  eye  cannot  at  first  believe  that  it 
is  not  the  work  of  the  pencil. 

It  was  an  art  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  never  lost, 
even  during  the  darkest  ages.  Many  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  perfection  to  which  the  Bomans  carried  it  stilL  adorn 
Italy. 

The  labour  and  expense  of  each  of  these  mosaics  are 
almost  incredible,  but,  when  finished,  they  are  indestructible, 
—at  least  bv  time, — as  the  perfect  preservation  of  the 
ancient  mosaics  winch  have  been  buried  under  ground  for 
ages  sufficiently  proves.  Thus,  in  all  human  probability,  by 
means  of  this  wonderful  art,  the  finest  productions  of  genius 
will  go  down,  in  no  fSaint  copy  of  their  perfection,  to  the 
latest  generations. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  Eaphael's  Transfiguration,  Dome- 
nichino's  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  Guide's  Archangel 
Michael,  and  aU  the  masterpieces  of  painting,  copied  with, 
such  fidelity,  in  glass  or  stone,  and  by  mere  mechanic  hands. 

The  finest  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's,  (and,  consequently,  in  the 
world,)  is  generally,  and,  I  think,  justly,  said  to  be  Guercino's 
fjEunons  mar^dom  of  Santa  Fetronilla ;  though  why  called  a 
martyrdom  I  cannot  imagine,  since  it  only  represents,  below, 
the  lifeless  body  of  the  saint  raised  from  the  grave  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  mourning  lover,  and  foimd  to  be  miraculously 
preserved  in  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty,— and  above, 
the  Bedeemer  bending  from  heaven  to  receive  her  spirit. 

There  is  an  old  frightful  fresco  painting  of  the  Virgin,  in 
the  chapel  of  the*  Madonna,  about  halfway  up  the  church, 
on  the  right  (which  was  saved  out  of  the  old  church  of  St. 
Peter's  before  it  was  pulled  down),  whose  merits  deserve 
particular  notice. 

It  is  a  miraculous  image,  which  still  works  most  notable 
miracles,  and  is  a  great  fiivourite  with  the  present  Pope, 
who  never  enters  the  church  without  goin^  to  pray  to  it ; 
nor  have  I  ever  yet  been  to  St.  Peters  without  seeing  a 
crowd  of  kneeling  suppliants  adoring  it  from  afar,  in  silence 
and  humiliation.'  One  young,  stout,  simple-looking  country- 
man was  on  his  knees  before  it  to-day  when  we  entered,  and 
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we  left  bim  in  the  y^  same  pboe  and  posture  three  haxxn 
after,  when  we  quitted  it. 

The  grand  object  of  adoration  ia,  however,  the  ima^  of 
S.t-  Peter  hunaeli.  It  is  pretended  that  he  is  no  other  than 
old  Jupiter  Capitolinus  transformed  into  the  saint;  at  all 
events  he  was,  undoubtedLj  and  confessedly,  an  ancient 
bronze  statue,— either  a  god  or  a  consul,— and  here  ha 
fiits  in  state  with  the  modem  additions  of  a  glory  on  hia 
head,  and  a  couple  of  keys  in  his  hand,  holding  out  his  toe 
to  be  kissed  bv  the  pious  multitude  who  continually  crowd 
around  it  for  that  purpose. 

Long  since  would  that  toe  have  been  kissed  away,  had  it 
Hot  been  guarded  by  a  sort  of  brass  slipper ;  for  no  good 
Eoman  Catholic,  from  the  pope  to  the  beggar,  ever  liters 
the  church  without  fervently  pressing  hi^  lips  to  it,  and 
then  applying  his  forehead  and  chin  to  its  consecrated  tip. 

If  this  reSly  be  old  Jupiter,  how  he  must  secretly  exult 
at  his  own  cunning,  by  which,  in  merely  assuming  another 
name  and  form — a  stratagem,  we  know,  of  old  he  ddi^ted 
in — ^he  has  still  contrived  to  retaiu  the  adooration^  and  ecm* 
tinue  the  tutelary  god,  of  l^e  BomansI 

If  I  were  to  name  a  point  j6^m  which  the  Church  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantage,  it  should  be  nearly  from  this  veiy 
statue  of  St.  Peter. 

The  magnificent  arches,  and  crossing  aisles,  fall  into  beau- 
tiful perspective, — the  tombs,  the  statues,  the  altars,  retiring 
into  shadowy  distance,  more  powerMly  touch  the  imaginar- 
tion, — the  lofty  dome,  swelbng  into  sublimity  above  our 
heads,  seems  to  e^and  the  very  soul;  while  the  golden 
light  that  pours  through  the  painted  glass  at  the  u{)per 
extremity  of  the  church,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  hov«P8  in  a 
flood  of  gloiy — like  the  chastened  splendour  of  the  evening 
clouds — sheds  its  celestial  radiance  on  every  object. 

It  shone  fuU  on  the  beautifol  columns  and  polished 
panels  of  ancient  marble— ruins  of  Pagan  Temples,  now' 
adorning  the  proudest  fabric  of  Christianity; — and  the 
splendid  canopy  of  bronze,  the  warlike  spoils  of  the  first 
imperial  Master  of  the  World* — ^now  overshadowing  the 
Tomb  of  the  humble  Apostle  of  Peace. 

*  Augustus,  The  bronze  (takea  from  tbe  Pantheoii)  ya»  a  part  of 
the  spoils  of  the  battle  of  Actiuiiu 
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.  "We  beheld  the  names  of  the  popes  inscribed  on  every 
part  of  this  magnificent  edifice,  celebrating  their  own  ''  mag« 
nificence,"  with  fond  longings  aft^  immortaUty  on  earth; 
their  tomba  reminding  us  of  their  short  duration  here,  and 
of  their  awfiil  immortalitj  hereafter.  Surely  these  must 
apeak  more  forcibly  to  their  hearts,  and  to  ours,  than  even 
the  herald^  who,  as  the  blazing  flax  vanishes  away,  prodaims 
to  the  pontiff,  at  the  moment  of  his  ^eatest  exaltation, 
"  Sancte  Pater !    Sic  laransit  gloria  mundi." 

"  So  vanishes  the  glory  and  the  pride,  but  not  the  sins  of 
men,''  thought  I»  as  1  gazed  on  the  great  Confessional, 
where,  on  Holy  Thursday,  tiie  Femtenssia  Maggiore*  sits, 
aarmed  with  the  delegated  powers  of  the  Pope,  to  pardon 
crimes  that  no  other  priest  can  absolve.  How  often,  through 
that  grate,  have  been  uttered  tales  of  unimaeined  woe  and 
crime,  foul  deeds  without  a  name,  and  the  \xm  and  secret 
whispers  of  a  murderer's  ^^t ! 

Confessionals  in  every  hving  language  stand  in  St.  Peter's. 
Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Prench,  &ghsh,  Germans,  Hunga- 
rians, Dutch,  Swedes,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  here  find  a 
ghostly  counsellor  ready  to  hear  and  absolve  in  their  native 
tongue. 

At  stated  times  the  confessors  attend  in  the  confessionals. 
This  mormng,  being  Friday,  they  were  sitting  in  readiness. 
Some  of  those  who  were  imemployed,  were  reading.  All 
had  long  wands,  like  fishing-rods,  sticking  out  of  the  box. 
The  people  passiag  kneel  down  opposite  the  confessor,  who 
touches  then:  hei^  with  his  wand,  which  possesses  the 
virtue  of  communicating  some  sort  of  spiritual  benefit  to 
their  souls.  The  other  day  I  was  much  amused  to  see,  in  a 
church  into  which  we  entered  by  accident,  a  fat  old  firiar 
sitting  in  his  confession  box,  fast  asleep,  while  a  woman  was 
pouring  through  the  grate,  into  his  unconscious  ear,  the 
catalogue  of  her  sins.  As  the  confessor  and  the  confessant 
do  not  see  each  other,  I  should  suppose  this  accident  migjit 
sometimes  occur,  especially  if  the  confession  be  somewhat 
prolix. 

Por  one  man  that  I  see  at  confession  in  the  churches, 

*  He  la.  always  a  Cardinal,  and  sits  to  receive  ccmfesaioiis  on  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Passion-week,  at  St.  Peter^aand  Santa  MariS: 
Maggiore  alteraatelj. 
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there  aie  at  least  fifty  women.  Whether  it  be  that  men 
have  fewer  sins,  or  women  more  penitence;  or  that  it  is 
more  repugnant  to  the  pride  of  man  to  avow  them  to  man, 
or  that  women  have  more  time  to  think  about  them  (though 
for  that  matter,  as  far  as  I  see,  both  sexes  are  equallj  ioQe 
here),  I  cannot  determine.  But  so  it  is.  However,  the 
men  do  confess.  Thev  must.  If  every  true-bom  Italian, 
man,  woman,  and  chilo,  within  the  Pope's  dominions,  does 
not  confess  and  receive  the  communion  at  least  once  a-year, 
before  Easter,  his  name  is  posted  up  in  the  parish  church ; 
if  he  still  re&ain,  he  is  exhorted,  entreated,  and  otherwise 
tormented ;  and  if  he  persist  in  his  contumacv,  he  is  excom- 
municated— which  is  a  very  good  joke  to  us,  but  none  at  all 
to  an  Italian,  since  it  involves  the  loss  of  civil  rights,  and 
perhaps  of  liberty  and  property.  Even  the  Pope  confesses, 
which  I  don't  understaao,  for  they  say  he  is  infallible. 
Then,  if  infallible,  how  can  he  have  any  £ulings  to  confess  ? 

Mass  is  never  performed  at  the  Great  Altar  of  St.  Peter's, 
unless  when  the  Pope  assists  in  person;  an  event  which 
onl^  happens  at  three  or  four  high  festivals  in  the  yearr 
Christmas  Day,  Easter  Sunday,  St.  Peter's  Day,  ana  the 
18th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  the 
church.  On  all  other  occasions,  service  is  performed  in  the 
adjoining  chapel  of  the  choir,  about  as  large  as  a  moderate 
sized  church.  Here  there  is  a  fine  organ,  and  the  singing 
at  vespers,  especially  on  the  Sundays  during  Lent  and 
Advent,  is  sometimes  beautiful ;  but  there  is  no  organ  in 
the  Great  Church  of  St.  Peter*s,  nor  is  there  ever  any  in- 
strumental music  duriM  service,  when  the  Pope  is  present. 

On  the  pavement  of  the  great  nave  of  St.  Peter's  are 
marked  the  lengths  of  the  principal  churches  in  the  world, 
from  which  it  appears  that  after  St.  Peter's  comes  St.  Paul's 
at  London,  then  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  then  the  Cathedral 
at  Milan,  and  lastly,  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople.* 

*  The  following  are  the  lengths : — 

St  Peter's  itself  is  609  English  feet  in  length. 

St  Paul's  in  London,  500         ditto  ditto. 

Kotre  Dame  at  PariSi  434         ditto  ditto. 

The  Cathedral  at  Milan,  3S0         ditto  ditto. 

Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  256         ditto  ditto. 

The  measurement  is  uniformly  the  interior  length.  It  is  stated  oa 
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St.  Peter's  surpasses  all  these,  and  all  other  churcnes,  not 
:nore  in  mae^nitude  than  in  magnificence.  Description  can 
convey  no  idea  to  you  of  the  prodigaliihr,  yet  chaste  beauty, 
of  its  rich  and  varied  decorations.  The  treasures  and  the 
taste  of  the  world  seem  to  have  been  exhausted  in  its  em- 
bellishment. I  saw  but  one  blot.  The  great  pilasters  of 
the  principal  nave  are  not  of  marble,  but  mere  painted 
imitations ;  and  this,  in  a  country  where  every  little  com- 
mon-place church  has  its  very  walls  lined  with  marbles, 
excites  as  much  astonishment  as  regret.  This  alone  is 
mean,  where  all  else  is  noble. 

But  however  great,  unusual,  or  amazing  may  be  the  in- 
animate objects  which  surround  us,  we  seldom  fail,  in  every 
place,  to  notice  the  human  beings  who  may  happen  to  be 
near  us ;  and  not  all  the  magnificence,  nor  all  the  novelty,  of 
St.  Peter's  long  prevented  me  firom  remarking  the  various 
parties  that  were  scattered  over  this  immense  mbric. 

A  group  of  peasants,  in  grotesque  and  highly  picturesque 
costumes,  were  flocking  round  the  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Peter,  to  give  it  the  pious  salutation  they  had  wandered 
from  their  distant  mountain  homes  to  bestow.  Amongst 
them  a  young  mother,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  was  com- 
pelling an  unwilling  and  blubbering  urchin,  of  five  years 
old,  to  press  his  lips  to  the  cold  and  uninviting  toe ;  while 
the  anxious  maternal  solicitude  painted  on  her  brown  ruddj 
countenance,  spoke  her  deep  sense  of  its  importance  to  his 
eternal  welfare,  and  her  horror  and  affiight  at  his  ill-boding 
stubbornness. 

Eound  the  distant  confessionals,  female  penitents,  clothed 
in  black,  and  deeply  veiled,  were  kneeling,  whispering 
through  the  grate  into  the  ear  of  their  ghostly  father,  that 
tale  of  human  gdlt  and  misery  no  other  mortal  ear  might 
hear.  Their  faces  were  concealed,  but  their  figure  and 
attitude  seemed  to  express  deep  humiliation,  grief,  and  com- 
punction. The  countenances  of  the  confessors  were  various. 
Some,  fat,  lethargic,  and  indifferent,  eiqpressed — ^and  seemed 
capable  of  expressing — nothing.  Others  seemed  to  wear 
the  air  of  attention,  surprise,  admonition,  weariness,  or  im- 

the  pavement  in  Roman  palms,  which  I  thought  would  be  nnintelligible, 
and  Ihave  therefore  reduced  it,  I  believe  with  tolerable  correctne8B» 
into  English  feet. 

VOL.  I.  2  B 
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patience ;  but  in  one  only  could  I  trace  tlie  tenderness  of 
compassion,  and'  of  genlle,  yet  impressive,  rebuke.  It  was 
an  old  Dominicaa  monk,  wiiose  cowl  thrown  back,  displayed 
a  palM  dieek,  deeply  marked  with  the  lines  of  piety  and 
resignation,  and  in  whose  mild  eye,  shaded  by  a  few  thin 

gay  hairs,  c^ne  i^e  habitual  kindness  of  Christian  charity, 
e  seemed,  in  the  beautiful  language  oi  Scripture,  *^  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  humble  and  patient, 
yet  tolerant  of  buman  frailty,  as  they  generally  are  in  the 
highest  degree  who  the  least  need  toleration  from  others. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  yenerable  old  monk,  was  a 
cardinal,  whose  robe  of  state  was  carried  by  his  train-bearer, 
and  whose  steps  were  foUowed  by  an  immense  retinue  of 
servants.  He  was  going  round  to  all  the  altars  in  succes- 
sion, and  kneeling  be£(^  them,  to  ojOS^r  up  his  pompous 
prayers.  The  servants,  dressed  in  sumptuous  livenes,  were 
on  their  knees  be^und ;  but  some  of  them,  growing  tired  of 
the  length  of  his  devotions,  were  in  this  posture  making 
grimaces  at  each  other,  and  cutting  jokes,  soUovoee;  and 
one  or  two  of  them  in  the  rear  had  got  up  again, — when  the 
cardinal's  eye  glanced  round,  and  down  tney  plumped,  more 
deep  in  appar^it  prayer  than  ever. 

Near  this  princely  prwst,  as  near  as  thejr  could  gefc,  were 
some  wretched  diseased  cripples,  covered  with  rags  and  filtii, 
and  crawling  on  tiieir  hanos  and  knees  over  the  marble 
pavement  of  this  superb  edifice,  vainly  demanding  charity  in 
the  most  abject  terms  of  misery  and'  supplication.  One  of 
these  unfortunate  wretches,  findiug  his  petitions  disregarded, 
at  last,  at  a  distance  and  in  silence,  began  to  worsmp  the 
same  shrine,  as  if  to  implore  from  heaven  that  mercy  which 
man  had  denied.  Yet,  wide  as  was  the  difference  between 
the  earthly  condition  of  that  poor  diseased  wretch  and  that 
proud  cardinal,  in  the  sight  of  the  God  before  whom  they 
both  knelt  they  were  e(jual;  their  souls  were  of  equal  price ; 
they  were  the  «qual  hen«  of  immortality;  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, or  eternal  misery. 

How  different  were  the  motives  that  assembled  so  many 
human  beings  in  the  same  place!  Some  were  here  from 
curiosity,  like  ourselves;  others  from  piety,  tike  the  peasants; 
from  penitence,  like  the  confessants ;  from  hypocrisy,  like 
the  cardinal;  from  want,  like  the  beggars ;  from  necessiiyy 
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iikeribe  Bervants ;  £rcwa  duty,  like  ike  prieets ;  or  from  idle- 
A698,  like  the  munl^eTS  of  vaoant-looking  loiterers  irko  were 
skolling  about. 

Some  pilgriiBa,  too,  were  :among  tbe  eupplioants  of  tlie 
maxufold  sbrmes,  and  it  would  be  a  eurious.task  to  analyse 
tbe  motives  tbat  led  tbem  hither.  They  were  chiefly  young 
strong  men,  apparently  from  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
whose  appearance  certainly  did  not  denote  that  they  had 
suBTered  much  from  tbe  hardships  aodpiiyations  of  the  way. 
like  Peter  fmdai^s  |ulgrim,  tiiey  seemed  to  have  'Haken 
the  liberty  to  boil  their  peas."  At  their  time  of  life,  too, 
the  sight  of  new  countries,  and  the  adventures  of  a  long 
journey,  might  be  supposed  to  a&rd  sotme  matter  of  attrac- 
tion, and  the  guise  of  a  pilgrim  facilities  for  foceoalang  it, 
axid  a  oertaiu  chavacter  am  vespeotability  by  bo  means  tn- 
convesodent.  Added  to  whioh,  the  secret  natt^  of  the 
kiunaai  heart  would  no  doubt  persuade  them  that  they  were 
performiaig  a  pious  action,  at  once  deserving  of  praise,  grati- 
jying  their  inclinations,  and  benefiting  their  souls. 

Some  (jf  them  were  very  fine-loofing  men.  Their  lai^ 
black  eyes,  ^and  expressive  ooimtenances,  overshadowed  by 
th^  broad-brimmed  hats ;  their  oil-skin  tippets,  cockle- 
shells, scrip,  rosaries,  and  staff,  had  to  us  a  novelty  that  was 
poetical  as  well  as  picturesque.  Some  of  them  had  come 
from  the  mountains  of  Spain,  and  seemed  reserved  to  lay  in 
a  -stock  of  indulgences  to  serve  them  the  rest  af  their  lives. 

"  Plenaacy  indulgence  and  r«cnissi<m  bf  sins,**  are  liberally 
offered  here  on  very  easy  terms.  I  was  at  first  rather 
startled  with  the  prodigal  manner  in  which  that  full  pardon 
of  aH  transgressions,  which  the  Gospel  premises  only  as  the 
reward  of  sincere  repentance  and  amen^nent,  was  bestowed 
at  Eome,  in  consideration  of  repeaian^  certain  prayers 
before  the  shrine  of  certain  saints,  or  paying  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  certain  priests, 

'  I  was  surprised  to  find  scarcely  a  cbiiKrch  in  Some  that 
did  not  hold  up  at  the  door  the  tempting  inscription  of 
"  Indulgemia  JPientma"  Two  hundred  days*  indulgence  I 
thougWb  a  great  reward  for  every  kiss  bestowed  upon  the 
great  black  cross  in  the  £plos8exun ;  but  that  is  nothinig  to 
the  indulgences  for  ten,  wenty,  and  even  thirty  thousand 
years^  that  may  be  bought^  at  no  exorbitant  rate,  in  many 
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of  the  chuTclies  ;*  bo  tbat  it  is  amazing  what  a  vast  quantity 
of  treasure  may  be  amassed  in  the  other  world  with  venr 
little  industry  in  this,  b;^  those  who  are  ayaricious  of  thia 
spiritual  wealth,  into  wmch,  indeed,  the  dross  or  riches  of 
this  world  may  be  conyerted,  with  the  happiest  &cility 
imaginable. 

*  Ton  may  bny  as  many  masBes  as  will  free  your  soul  from  pnigatoty 
for  29,000  years,  at  tiie  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  on  the  festa  of  that 
saint ;  at  &nta  Bibiana,  on  All  Sonls'  Day,  for  7000  years ;  at  a  chnrch 
near  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  another  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  the 
names  of  both  of  which  I  have  unluckily  forgotten,  for  10,000,  and  for 
8000  yean,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Bat  it  is  in  vain  to  particu- 
larize— ^for  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  churches  in  Bome  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  spiritual  shops  for  the  sale  of  the  same  commodity. 

The  indulg^ce  they  hold  out  was,  perhaps,  at  first  confined  to  exemp- 
tion from  iasts,  and  other  ordinances  of  the  church,  or  exemption  from 
the  ecclesiastical  penances  imposed  in  atonement  for  sios.  But  they 
soon  extended  to  liberation  from'  the  pains  of  purgatory  for  a  stated 
period ;  so  that  those  who,  during  their  lives,  buy  or  earn  indulgences 
for  100,000  years,  will  have  credit  for  it  in  the  next  world,  and  be 
released  from  its  purifying  fires  so  much  the  sooner.  The  priests  say  it 
is  the  pains  of  purgatary  only,  not  the  pains  of  hell,  that  can  be  thus 
■commuted  by  fines.  And  yet,  if  the  pains  of  hell  be  not  merited  for 
such  offences  as  the  records  of  the  Roman  Chanceiy  prove  to  be  oom- 
mutable  for  money,  I  know  not  how  men  could  incur  them.  Murder^ 
fratricide,  parricide,  incest,  and  every  crime  that  can  disgrace  our  nature, 
have  here  their  stated  price,  upon  the  payment  of  which  their  commis- 
sion is  not  only  pardoned,  but  pronounced  compatible  with  holding  holy 
orders.  In  proof  of  this  monstrous  fact,  I  shall  pollute  my  pages  with, 
a  few  extracts  from  these  foul  laws,  or  records  of  licensed  profligacy. 
For  instance,  '*  He  who  has  been  guilty  of  incest  with  his  mo^er,  sister, 
or  other  relation,  either  in  consanguinity  or  affinity,  is  rated  at  five  gros." 
**  The  absolution  of  him  who  has  murdered  his  &ther,  moUier,  sister,  or 
wife,  from  five  to  seven  gros."  "  The  absolution  and  pardon  of  all  acts 
qf/omicatum  committed  by  any  of  the  cleigy,  in  what  manner  soever, 
whether  it  be  with  a  nun,  within  or  without  the  limits  of  a  nunnery,  or 
with  his  rehitions  in  consanguinity  or  affinity,  or  with  his  god-daughter,  or 
any  woman  whatsoever;  and  whether  also  the  said  absolution  be  givoi 
in  the  name  of  the  clergyman  himself  alone,  or  of  him  jointly  with  his 
adultress;  together  with  a  dispensaUon  to  enable  him  to  take  and  hold 
holy  orders  and  ecdeaiastical  benefices,  with  a  clause  also  of  inhibition 
•^-costs  thirty-six  toumois,  nine  ducats."  "  The  absolution  of  him  who 
keeps  a  concubine,  with  a  dispensation  to  take  and  hold  his  orders  and 
benefices — costs  twenty-one  toumois,  five  ducats,  and  six  carUns." 

"A  nun  having  committedfomication  several  times,  within  and  without 
the  bounds  of  the  nunneiy,  shall  be  absolved,  and  enabled  to  hold  all  the 
dignities  of  her  order,  even  that  of  abbess,  by  paying  thirty-six  toumoi% 
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"We  are  told  that  "  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter  into 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  iSian  a  rich  man  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;"  but,  at  Borne  at  least,  it  would  seem  to  be  diffi- 
cult, nay,  impossible,  to  keep  a  rich  man  out. 

The  keys  of  that  kingdom,  we  are  told,  were  given  to  St^ 
Peter,  and  are.  held  by  the  Pope ;  and  he  opens  the  door 
freely  to  those  who  pay  the  porter. 

The  poor,  indeed,  have  but  a  bad  chance  of  admittance,, 
for  their  souls  depend  upon  the  collections  of  the  good  friars: 
and  penitents,  that  go  about  industriously  begging,  "  ^er  le 
Ardme  Sante  in  Fwrgatorio  ;'*  and  even  this  slender  redeem- 
ing frmd  is  shared  with  them  by  the  rich.  However,  it  is 
not  always  the  wealthy  alone  that  are  saved;  for,  besides 
the  pilgrimages  and  visitation  of  altars,  &c.,  &c.,  that  are 
open  to  the  industry  of  all,  those  who  have  interest  with  the 
Pope  may  obtain  an  absolution  in  full  from  his  Holiness  for  all 
the  sins  they  ever  have  committed,  or  may  choose  to  commit.* 

St.  Peter's — in  common  with  the  other  three  great  Basi- 
licas of  Bome,  St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  and 
St.  Paolo  fuori  le  Jfwra^— possesses  the  privilege  of  the 
iPorta  Scmta,  or  holy  door,  by  which,  during  the  holy  year, 
all  may  come  in,  but  none  may  come  out.  It  is  hterally 
"  that  bourn  through  which  no  traveller  returns.** 

These  holy  years  and  holy  doors  were  originally  invented 
by  Boniface  VIII.,  at  the  termination  of  the|  thirteenth 
century,  who  proclaimed  a  jubilee  throughout  the  Christian 
world,  with  ^^  plenary  indulgence  and  remission  of  sins,**  to  all 
who,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  shouid  visit  the  shrines  of 
the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  Christianity  at  Bome ;  and  com- 
manded this  festival  to  be  held  for  evermore  at  the  expira- 
tion of  every  century — in  avowed  imitation  of  the  secular 

nine  ducats."  Many  more  instances  might  be  adduced,  and  may  be 
found  in  Bayle*s  Dictionary,  art.  "  Banck,  Laurence ;''  or  in  Laurence 
Banck's  Taxa  S,  OanceUarice  BomancB,  from  which  the  above  is  copied 
verbatim.  The  book  was  published  by  authority  at  Rome,  Yenicc; 
Cologne,  and  Paris,  and  the  editions  of  all  these  places  are  still  extant, 
though  they  are  now  becoming  rare,  for  it  was  prohibited,  audits  future 
publication  stopped,  immediately  after  the  Protestants  assigned  it  as  a 
reason  for  rejecting  the  Council  of  Trent  Its  authenticity  is  indisput- 
able.    The  latest  ^ition  is  of  Paris,  1625. 

*  I  have  seen  one  of  these  edifying  documents,  issued  by  the  present 
Pope  [Pius  VIL]  to  a  friend  of  mine.  It  was  most  unequivocally  worded, 
bat  1  was  not  permitted  to  take  a  copy. 
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games  of  the  BomanEk*  But  it  was  found  so  lucratire  to 
the  H0I7  See,  from  the  heaps  of  goM  the  ^tj  of  wealthj 
pUgxims  poured  on  the  aktars,  and  so  edifying  to  Chzist^i- 
dom,  that,  instead  of  one,  the  numb^  was  giadually  mnhi- 
plied  to  four  jubilees,  or  hcAj  years,  in  erery  age. 

Thus,  after  the  holy  doors  have  been  wall^  up,  and  the 
brazen  cross  upon  them  devoutlj  pressed  hj  the  lipa^  aad 
rubbed  hj  the  loreheads  and  chins  of  the  piouB,'  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  they  are  thrown  open,  and  the  Pope,  followed 
by  eyeiy  good  Christian,  walxs  into  the  four  churches 
tnrough  them,  but  always  walks  out  by  some  6Jbor  net  holy. 

The  scramble  among  the  devout  for  the  bits  of  briek  and 
mortar,  when  i^  walla  of  these  holy  deora  are  thrown  down, 
I  am  assured,  is  txuly  edifying. 

We  Tisiled  the  Saerisiy, — orraii^eP)  the  three  Sacristies 
of  St.  Peter's— but  I  dcm't  Idiow  why  you  should  be  made 
to  undergo  the  desOTption  oi  them ;  tW^ore,  I  will  onty 
say  that  their  ^paeioua  nalh^  aud  noble  corridors^  and  galb- 
ries  of  communication,  correspond  in  magnitude  and  spl^a* 
dour  of  decoration,  with  the  church  itseli  This  ^reat 
building  was  erected  by  the  late  Pope  (Piui^VI.)  with  a 
magnificence  worthy  of  his  i^^t;  but  its  architectuse  can. 
merit  no  praise. 

We  had  sp^it  the  whole  morning  in  the  church,  and, 
indeed,  on  a  winter's  day,  St%  Peter's  is  a  delightful  prome- 
nade. Its  temperature  se^ns,  like  the  happy  isHands,  to 
experience  no  dumge.  In  the  coldest  weather,  it  is  like 
summer  to  your  feelbes,  and  in  the  most  oppressive  heafo. 
it  strikes  you  with  the  deU^hiful  sensation  of  cold*--£u  luxniy 
not  to  be  estimated  but  in  a  climate  such  as  this.  The 
rigours  of  cold  may  be  easily  ameliorated  by  artificial 
warmth,  but  neither  nature  nor  invention  haa  furnished  ua 
vdth  any  means  of  producing  artificial  cold,  to  mitigate  tiie 
miseries  of  consuming  heat; 

We  had  intended  aseendiug  to  the.  top  of  8ti  Peteor's  to- 
day, but  it  waff  now  too  late  to  see  the  view  to  advantage, 
and  we  were  tbo  much  wearied  to  enjoy  it. 

*  Vide  Lettrea  sur  lea  Jobil^s.^— These  secndar  guncs,  wMcb  I  bave 
already  mentioned,  (vide  Letter  XXV.,)  were  aaored  to  Apollo  and 
Biaiuk,  for  the  eaffely  of  the  empliB,  UlA'iren-ceMsnAtA  with  the  most 
astoBuhing  pQBf)i«iid  8pl<Bdoiir,r-genatailyai  ih»vand>of  a  boMbeder 
a  himdred  and  ten  years. 
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LETTEBXLin. 
AsassT  TO  THE  Top  OP  St.  Fisteb's. 

Tot  "will  stare  when  I  tell  you  that  a  broad  paved  road 
leads  up  to  the  top  of  St.  Peter's  Church ;  not,  perhaps, . 
pradicaole  for  carnages,  £rom  its  winding  nature,  but  so 
excellent  a  bridle-road  that  there  is  a  continual  passage  of 
horses  and  mules  upon  it^  which  go  up  laden  with  stones 
and  lime ;  and  the  ascent  is  so  gentle,  and  the  road  so  good, 
that  anybody  might  ride  up  and  down  with  perfect  safety. 
The  w»y  is  riery  long,  and  as  I  have  not  yet  quite  recoTered 
my  strength,  1  longed  for  a  donkey  to  carry  me  up.  But 
none  was'  to  be  had,  and  I  was  compelled  to  walk,  lamenting 
grievously  that  no  other  ass  was  to  be  found  except  myself; 
which  wretched  piece  of  wit  I  purposely  repeat,  tnat  I  may 
deprive  you  of  the  maiieious  pleasure  of  saymg  it. 

Without  Idle  aid  of  the  other  tuis,  then;  1  r^idied  the  roof 
at  last,  which  seems  like  a  city  in  itself.  Small  houses,  and 
ranges  of-  work-shops  for  the  laboureiFS  employed  in  the 
never-ending  repairs  of  the  church,  are  built  here,  and  are 
lost  upon  this  immense  leaden  plain,  as.  well  as  the  eighteen 
cupolas  of  the  side  chapels  of  tne  church,  which  are  not  dis« 
tinguishable  fircm  below. 

Though  only  comparatively  smsdl,  how  diminutive  do  they 
seem,  compared  to  that  stupendous  dome,  the  triumph  of 
modem  ardiiteetare,  in  wbim  is  fulMed.the  proud  boast  of 
Michael  Angelo^  tiiat  he  would  lift  the  vault  o£  the  Pan- 
theon, and  hang  it  in  aar!  It.  is  exaody  of  the  sainie  mag- 
nitude. Its  beautifbl  proportiona  and  finished  grandeur, 
towering:  into  heaven,  can  here  be  ftilly  seen.  Erom  below 
they  are  lost,  owiag.  to  being  tbrown.back  by  the  length  of 
the  Latin  cross,  and  consequently  sunk  behind  tiie  mean 
elevation,  of  liie  £:ont,  so  that  1^  noble  dome  is  perhaps 
nowhere  seen,  to  so  little  advantage  as  from  that  point 
in.  which  it  ^loiild  appear  to  tha  moB^^Hm  Buaaa*  ^  St. 
Betec's. 
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We  rambled  about,  and  rested  ourselves  on  the  marble 
seats  which  are  commodiously  placed  upon  the  leads ;  and 
we  might,  I  make  no  doubt,  have  maae  many  grand  and 
sublime  meditations ;  but  a  ridiculous  idea,  which  unluddlv 
entered  some  of  our  heads,  that  the  great  cupola,  with  all 
the  little  ones  about  it,  looked  like  a  hen  witn  a  brood  of 
chickens,  completely  put  all  such  ideas  to  flight.  "  What 
simpletons  must  tney  have  been  that  could  £nd  nothing 
better  to  think  of  on  the  top  of  St.  Peter's!"  methinks  I 
hear  you  say. 

We  then  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  great  dome  by  & 
succession  of  staircases,  ingeniously  contnved,  and  firom 
which  passages  lead  out  both  upon  its  internal  and  external 
galleries. 

One  of  the  former,  like  the  whispering  gaUery  of  St. 
Paul's — as  if  to  yerify  the  proverb  that  walls  have  ears — 
carries  round  a  souna  inaudible  to  the  nearest  bystander, 
clear  and  distinct  to  a  listener  on  the  opposite  side  of  ita 
vast  circumference. 

We  began  to  have  some  idea  of  the  immense  height  we 
had  already  gained.  The  mosaic  flgiires  of  the  saints  and 
apostles,  emblazoned  on  the  vaulted  roof,  were  now  so  near 
as  to  stare  upon  us  in  all  their  gigantic  proportions,  and 
from  the  highest  gallery  we  looked  down  into  the  fearful 
depth  of  the  church  below,  upon  the  minute  forms  of 
the  human  beings,  who,  like  emmets,  were  creeping  about 
in  it. 

How  contemptible  did  they  look  from  hence!  And  is 
that  diminutive  speck — ^that  insignificant  nothing — ^lost  even 
in  the  mightiness  of  that  fabric  himself  has  raised — ia  that 
he  who  has  called  forth  these  wonderful  creations  of  art,  and 
made  nature  subservient  to  his  wHl,  to  adorn  it  with  beauty 
and  with  majesty  ?  Is  that  the  being  whose  ambition  would 
embrace  the  universe— whose  littleness  and  greatness  at 
once  call  forth  contempt  and  admiration?  Strange  com- 
pound of  a  divinity  and  a  brute! — allied  equally  to  the 
worm  and  to  the  god ! — ^made  "  but  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels ;"  and  yet  but  a  little  raised  above  the  beasts  that 
perish ! — a  creature  of  clay,  endowed  with  a  heavenly  soul ! 
—a  mortal,  destined  to  immortality  ?  Man  is,  indeed,  "  the 
glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world!"    But  if  I  begin  to 
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moralize  about  man,  we  shall  never  get  to  the  top  of  St. 
Peter's. 

In  the  course  of  our  progress,  we  walked  round  the  ex- 
ternal cornice  of  the  dome,  which  is  so  broad,  that,  though 
there  is  no  fence  round  its  edge,  three  or  four  persons  mi^t 
walk  abreast  with  perfect  safety.  We  were  informed  that  it 
is  half  a  mile  in  curcumference,  but  I  would  not  guarantee 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 

At  last,  by  flights  of  very  narrow  stairs,  and  long  bending 
passages,  sloping  inwards  to  suit  the  inclination  of  the 
rapidly  narrowing  curve,  we  reached  the  summit  of  that 
astonishing  dome,  to  which  we  had  so  often  looked  with 
admiration  £:om  below ;  and,  perched  at  a  height  above  the 
flight  of  the  fowls  of  heaven,  we  enjoyed  the  far  extended 
and  interesting  prospect,  over  mountain,  flood,  and  plain. 

The  beautifol  amphitheatre  of  hiUs  which  encloses  the 
Campagna,  stretching  round  the  blue  horizon  on  three 
sides ;  the  pointed  summits  of  the  loftier  Apennines  behind, 
which  alone  were  wreathed  with  snow — as  if  Winter  had 
enthroned  himself  there,  looking  suUenly  down  on  the  plains 
and  verdant  hills  not  subject  to  his  sway ;  the  Tiber,  in  its 
long  sinuous  windings  through  the  waste— like  a  snake 
coiled  up  in  the  desert,  betrayed  by  its  glistening  surfiEU$e ; 
flar  beyond  it,  the  desolate  spot  where  Ostia  once  stood,  and 
where  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  now 

f  learning  in  the  sunbeams ;  Eome  at  our  feet — her  churches, 
er  palaces,  her  dark  and  distant  ruins;  the  rich  verdure 
and  golden  fruit  of  the  orange  gardens  of  her  convents,  far 
beneath  us,  contrasting  with  the  deep  shade  of  their  mourn- 
ful cypresses ; — such  a  scene  as  this— fimned  with  the  pure 
fresh-blowing  gale,  as  mild  and  soft  as  the  breath  of  siunmer, 
that  delighted  every  sense;  and  canopied  by  that  dear  blue 
sky  of  ethereal  brightness  and  beauty,  that  words  can  never 
paint— would  surely  awaken  a  glow  of  admiration,  even  in 
the  coldest  heart ! 

We  enjoyed  it  in  perfect  securily,  the  top  of  the  dome 
being  surrounded  by  a  railing,  which  is  imdiscemible  from 
below.  We  were  at  the  base  of  the  ball  which  surmounts 
the  dome,  and  forms  its  upper  ornament,  and  certainly  had 
no  wish  to  emulate  the  adventurous  French  lady,  recorded 
by  Eustace,  who  climbed  to  the  top  of  it ;  but,  unfortunately 
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for  our  peace,  we  liad  in  our  party  a  naral  officer,  who  c]atii;<* 
bered  up  the  aerial-looking  ladder  that  is  fixed  rotmd  it, 
with  as  much  eaae  as  he  would  have  run  up  the  shrouds  of 
a  mAii<K)f-war,  and,  not  satisfied  with  this  emdt^  contmed^ 
hj  fKoae  extraordinary  process,  to  hoist  himself  up  ^bB 
smooth  polished  rades  c$  the  metallie  cross,. and.  actoattf 
seated  himself  upon  its  hoina»ntal  bar! 

Eor  his  safe^  we  entertained  no  fears.  He  had  beeaot 
rocked  on  the  giddy  mast,  and  cradled  in  the  storm ;  but  we 
trembled  to  see  hia  example  followed  by  almost  all  the  \ 
tlemen  who  were  with  ua;  not  that  there  was  any  ' 
whatever  to  be  gained  or  seen  by  it,  but  that  they 
not  on  any  account  be  outdone;,  and  then  Idiere  was  the 
future  dear  delight  of  boasting  that  they  had  stood  on  tiie 
top  of  the  ball  of  Bt.  Peter- s*— cheaply  purchased  at  the  risk 
01  brei^ing  their  neck.  We  were  therefore  doomed  to  see 
these  silly  men,  one  affcer  aiM>ther,  go  m  this  t^rible  place ; 
chmbinff  about  half  of  l^e  way  loimd  the  lower  convexity  of 
the  bai^  in  a  posture  nearly  horizontal,  with  their  heads 
downwards,--mueh  as  a  fly  creeps  along  a. ceiling;  we  ob- 
served the  secret  fear  and  agitation  painted  on  liieir  counte- 
nances, and  knew  that  a  moin^nt's  giddiness,  a  smgle  false 
step,  must  precipitate  l^em  down  a  height  that  it  was  agony 
to  think  or, — ^but  we  durst>  not  speak.  More  hidsj  than 
wise,  however,  they  all  descended  in  salety,  and  we,  resolving 
to  do  something  in  our  turn,  went  up  into  the  inside  of  the 
ball--4n  enterpise  by  no  meaais  difficult  or  dangerous,  but 
somewhat  tedious,  one  person  only  being  able  to  aaceaoA  at 
once ;.  and,  ae  our  party  was  rather  numerous,  by  the  time 
the  last  had  got  up,  l^e  first  was  nearly  baked  to  death ;  for 
this  great  brazen  globe  was^  heated,  by  the  powerful  rays  of 
an  Italian  sun,  to  the  temperature  of  an  oven.  In  this 
delightful  situation,  we  be^."  God  save  the  King,*'  in  full 
chorus,  but,  long  before  it  was  concluded,  the  loyalty  of 
most  of  us  had  melted  away,  and  we  were  almost  tumbling 
over  each  other's  heads  down  the  nar^w  laddez^— lar  more 
eager  to  get  out  than  we  had  ever  been  to  get  in* 

Although  iMs  ball  lo(^B  from  b^ow  no  larger  than  an 
apple,  it  can  contain  in.  the  inside  about  eighteen  people, 
and  we  calculated  thi^  even  more  might  be  packed  in  it-^if 
they  did  not  suffocate. 
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It  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
St.  Peter's,  without  going  to  the  top. 

The  long  winding  payed  road  that  ascends  to  the  leads,  as 
if  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain;  the  amazing  extent  of 
roof;  the  vast  scale  on  which  everything  is  constructed; 
the  endless  height  to  which  you  aiterwaras  climb,  by  stair- 
cases and  ascending  passages,  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  £rom  ' 
which,  as  if  from  heayeo,  you  look  down  on  the  earth, 
scarcely  able  to  discern  the  human  beings  upon  its  surflEice ; 
aU  this,  indeed,  mar  give  you  some  id^  of  its  stupendous 
Bize^  which,  £N>m  below,  you  can  never  conceive,-— and  which, 
I  aan^  sure,  my  deseription  wiU  nerer  nmke  you  understands 
— ^,  adieu ! 
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LETTBE  XLIV- 

Sakta  Makul  MAaaiOBE. — S.  Paolo. 

The  Basilica  which  holds  the  third  rank  in  Borne,  is  that 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  It  stands  on  the  highest  of  the 
two  summits  of  the  Es^uiline  Hill,*  and  is  helieved  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple  and  Grrove  of  Juno 
Lucina,  an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  deriyed  its  origin 
from  a  black-and-white  mosaic  pavement,  which  was  found 
at  an  inconsiderable  depth  below  tho  pavement  of  the  church, 
during  some  alterations  made  in  it  in  the  time  of  Benedict 
XIV.,  and  was  attributed  to  that  temple. 

In  the  fourth  century,  an  old  pope  was  instructed  in  the 
proper  situation  for  this  church,  by  a  miraculous  shower  of 
snow  that  fell  in  the  middle  of  summer,  exactly  covering  the 
spot.  I  suppose  his  Holiness  must  have  correctly  imitated, 
in  the  building,  every  dent  and  curvature  of  the  snow;  for 
nothing  else  can  account  for  the  eccentricity  of  its  external 
shape.  It  would  puzzle  an  able  geometrician  to  define  to 
what  figure  it  belonged.  It  can  only  be  described  by 
negatives.  It  is  not  long,  nor  square,  nor  round,  nor  oval, 
nor  octagonal,  nor  yet  triangular — ^though  it  approaches 
the  nearest  to  that  of  anything.  Nobody  could  suspect  it 
of  being  a  church,  but  for  the  deformity  of  an  old  brick 
bel&y,  which  sticks  up  in  a  singularly  awkward  position 
&om  the  roof.  It  has  more  faces  than  Janus,  and  they 
resemble  each  other  in  nothing  but  their  ugliness.  In  the 
advance  of  one  of  these  stands  the  solitary  marble  column 
brought  from  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  erected  by  a  pious 
pope  on  a  disproportioned  pedestal.  The  other  front  boasts 
one  of  the  Egyptian  Obelises  that  stood  before  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Augustus. 

The  inside  of  the  church  owes  all  its  beauty  to  its  ancient 

♦  It  is  called  L'Oppio :  the  other,  occupied  by  the  Church  of  SS 
Martino  e  Sylyestro,  is  called  II  Cispio. 
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Ionic  columns,  wliieli  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina.  Tne  roof  of  the  nave  is  tawdiy, 
flat,  and  low.  The  graceful  line  of  the  colonnade  is  broken 
by  arches,  that  open  into  lateral  chapels  of  rival  magnificence. 
Qjie  least  dazzling  is  that  of  Sixtus  Y. ;  but  then  it  containa 
a  tomb,  in  which  lies  the  body  of  that  pontiff,  miraculously 
imchanged  by  death,  and  working  great  and  unceasing 
miracles.    So,  at  least,  I  was  informed. 

The  splendour  of  the  opposite  Borghese  Chapel  so  &r 
surpasses  my  feeble  powers  of  description,  that  I  shall  leave 
it  all  to  your  ima|;ination — ^to  which  you  may  give  abundance 
of  latitude,  for  it  can  scarcely  surpass  the  reality.  It  con- 
tains one  of  St.  Luke's  precious  penormances,  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Vir^;  But  those  who,  like  me,  have  been 
blessed  with  the  sight  of  many  of  that  Evangelist's  works, 
will  probably  prefer  the  painnngs  of  Guide,  the  only  ones 
worth  seeing  in  the  whole  church,  though  even  they  wiU  not 
particularly  reward  the  observer. 

Poor  Cigoli  went  mad,  in  consequence  of  Paul  Y.'s  refusal 
to  allow  him  to  obliterate  his  paintiags  on  the  dome  of  this 
church,  which  he  ardently  desired,  ia  order  that  he  might 
endeavour  to  execute  something  more  worthy  of  his  genius. 

You  may  be  sensible  of  the  obligations  you  owe  me  for 
my  moderation,  ia  respect  to  this  church,  when  I  tell  you 
thiat  a  description  of  it  has  been  published  in  a  large  K>lio 
volume!  I  had  nearly  lefb  it,  without  telling  you  that  it 
contains  the  real  cradle  of  Jesus  Chiist ;  or,  as  the  Oustode 
reluctantly  confessed,  half  of  the  real  cradle  only. 

The  fourth  great  Basilica  of  Bome,  San  Paolo  fuari  le 
Mura,  is  about  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  to  which  it  now  gives 
its  name — ^anciently  the  JPorta  Ostiensis.  Before  we  came 
to  it  we  passed,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  an  old  bastion  built 
by  one  of  the  popes,  which  a  gentleman,  who  happened  to 
be  with  us  (a  great  connoisseur),  mistaking  for  a  Soman 
ruin,  fskvoured  us  with  a  learned  dissertation  upon,  and  even 
praised  this  piece  of  antiquity  at  the  expense  of  the  buildings 
of  modem  days ! 

We  passed,  on  our  right,  the  verdant,  but  unnatural-look- 
ing height  of  Monte  Testaccio,  which,  iDcredible  as  it  may 
seem,  is  really  entirely  formed  of  broken  fragments  of 
earthenware,  the  refuse  of  ancient  neighbouring  potteries ; 
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BO.ihflt  tiboB  fiaatare  of  nature  is  moeb  mare  «M»dem  tluoi 
many  of  the  ruins  around  it.  Prom  its  loose  and  fM»ous 
oompo6iti<m,  it  aetis,  as  if  formed  by  Wedgwood,  for  ar  gpeat 
irine-oooljer,  aoid  .serres  as  i^e  eeilar  of  sail  Eome.  The 
inne^Eteichants  lia^e  excavated  ysults  in  it  to  keep  ti^^eir 
stores  cool,  and  eyery  moinin^  a  quantity  suffiei^dt  i&r  tlm 
daily  demand  is  brouglit  into  &e  cit^. 

Leaying  the  grey  Fjnramid  of  Gains  Oestins,  «2id  1^ 
Protestant  bniTins^grouBd  on  our  raght,  we  drove  through 
tke  Porta  San  raok>,fKnn  wbenoe  it  is^saidva  covered  portaoo 
formerly  extended  to  the  Basilica;*  Imt  no  tg?aoe  of  it  now 
temains,  and  ]H>thn]^  meets  the  eye  but  rcikied  t(mibs — 
monuments  of  man's  yaan  kmgmgs  afiber  iimnortaiBty ;  or 
paltry  chapels  and  cmeifixes  that  record  miracles  hj  the 
wayside^-HHtteBnorials  of  his  abject  superstition. 

We  crossed  the  classk;  Ahno,  flowing  down  to  finish  its 
"brief  course"  in  the  Tiber,and  soon  after  st€^gped  at  the 
old  Basilica  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  originally  built  by  Con- 
stantine  above  the  tomb  «f  that  m^tyred  aposl^,  was 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  built  by  Hoiunius,  was  restored  by 
St.  !Leo  alter  the  shook  of  an  earth^pake,  and  was  subse- 
quently repaared,  enlarged,  and  beautified  by  a  la^  'sueoes- 
sion  01  pious  pontiffs,  whose  success,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
been  by  no  means  prc^Knrtioned  to  l^eir  indusiay;  for, 
amongst  all  the  ugly  churehes  of  Borne,  this  is  r^oiarkable 
for  its  surpassing  ugliness.  In  vain  have  they  a(k>med  its 
exterior  with  huge  mosaic  samts,  or  studk  upon  its  £pont 
the  excrescence  of  a  portico,  or  given  to  its  entrance  costly 
gates  of  bronze,  brought  firom  GonstacEtiQople, — on  which 
the  figure  of  their  donor,  a  Boman  consul  of  the  eleventh 
century,  appears  kneeling  before  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  in  vain  haye  they  exhausted  all  thmr  art,  and  all 
their  wealth,-— >the  hopeless  meanness  of  the  fSecoU  BaaH 
stiU  clings  inB^)arably  to  it;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
instances,  that  the  most  splendid  .materials  and  ornaments 
are  insufficient  to  produce  architectural  beauty,  unless  com- 
bined by  the  hand  of  taste. 

Perhaps  no  edifice  in  the  world  can  yie  with  this  in  the 
number  and  beauty  of  the  majestic  columns  whidi  adorn  its 
interior.    A  hundred  and  twenty  pillars,  of  the  rarest  marble 
•  Ptocophis  de  BeU.  Ckrt. 
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aad  graziite,  tlie  spoils  of  the  andent  world,  at  once  burst 
upon  your  view, — ^and  yet  it  is  like  an  old  bam.  You  Hiise 
your  eyes  from  the  Grecian  beauty  of  the  lone  xx>lonnades 
that  divide  its  fine  receding  aisles,  and  behold  a  range  of 
black  worm-eaten  raHers,  t&ough  which,  far  above,  appears 
the  inside  of  the  bare  tiled  roof ;  for  be  it  known  to  you, 
that  this  hideous  old  ehurch,  to  adorn  which  some  of  the 
noblest  edifices  of  antiquity  have  been,  levelled  with  the 
dust,  never  had  a  ceiling !  ^or  has  it  ^nite  half  a  pavement; 
and  that  half  is  composed  of  marble  inscriptions  broken  to 
pieces !  But  the  cdumns — the  beautiful  columns — we  turn 
our  eyes  to  with  sorrow !  Instead  of  their  fine  Corinthian 
entablature,  a  huge  weight  of  dead  bare  wall,  scooped  out 
into  mean  little  arches,  barbarously  rests  upon  their  polished 
j^iofts.  The  portraits  of  forgotten  pc^pes,  mouldering  on 
the  mildewed  walls — ^the-gaunt  figures  of  the  old  grim 
saints,  in  barbarous  mosaic,  above  the  altars — -all  else  in  such 
strange  contrast  with  the  majesty  of  these  matchless  columns, 
that  ^me  cannot  but  wish  to  Imock  down  the  horrible  old  • 
fobric  in  which  they  are  shrouded,  jmd  restore  them  to  light 
and  beauty. 

Twenty-four  of  these  beanztiful  fluted  Oorinthian  columns 
of  Pavonezzetto  marble,  nearly  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
formed  out  of  a  single  block,  with  bases  and  capitals  of 
Parian  marble,  it  is  said,  were  taken  from  the  Mausoleum 
of  E[adrian,  and  are  indisputably  amongst  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Two  columns  of  Saline  marble,  (white,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  crystallized,)  fifty  feet  in  height;  and  various 
columns  of  Oipollino,  of  Parian  marble,  and  of  Oriental 
granite,  attract  the  eye  on  all  sides  with  their  rarity  and 
beauty.* 

The  entrance  to  this  church  is  at  the  upper  end,  a  con- 
trivance happily  adapted  to  destroy  the  efiect  of  the  long 
colonnade.  From  the  lower  end  we  were  taken  into  the 
cloister  of  the  convent,  which  is  in  the  true  taste  of  the  bar- 
barous ages.  The  lay  brother  who  introduced  us,  with  much 
affected  mystery,  took  infinite  pains  to  make  us  hold  our 
tongues,  declaring  it  to  be  agamst  the  rules  for  females  to 

*  Since  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work  were  published,  the  magnifi- 
cent marble  columns,  entombed  in  this  old  church,  have  been,  witb 
the  edifice,  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 
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enter,  and  pretending  to  tremble  lest  tlie  monks  should 
oyerhear  ns.  He  said  there  were  thirty-one  Benedictines  in 
the  convent,  but  that  in  summer  the  malaria  obHged  them 
to  desert  it. 

Above  a  mile  farther  from  Eome,  on  the  same  road,  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Paolo  aUe  ire  Ibntane^  built  on  the  spot  of  the 
ftpostle's  martyrdom,  and  above  the  three  fountains  which 
miraculously  spouted  forth  at  the  three  rebounds  which  his 
liead  made  after  being  struck  off,  and  which  miraculously 
continue  to  flow  to  this  day,  for  the  satisfsiction  of  the 
acepticaL  Not  being  one  of  the  number,  I  have  passed  the 
fipot  several  times  without  stopping  to  look  at  them.  I 
shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
a  more  beneficial  miracle,  if  the  apostle's  head  had  dried  up 
the  ground,  instead  of  making  it  more  watery,  in  a  spot 
which,  from  its  extreme  marshmess  and  immemate  vicinity 
to  the  flat  oozy  bed  of  the  Tiber,  is  so  unhealthy  as  to  be 
now  a  desert. 

"We  were  also  shown  a  spot  where  we  were  assured  ten 
thousand  Christian  martyrs  were  beheaded  in  one  day ;  and 
passed  a  church,  where  indulgences  for  ten  thousand  years 
DUiy  be  purchased  in  one  moment. 
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LETTER  XLV. 

BASIUOiB  8aJ7TA  CbOOE  AITB  8aX  LOBEl^ZO. 

The  Churcli  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gierusalemme  stands  on 
the  lonely  expanse  of  tlie  Es^uiline  Hill,  close  hj  the  walls 
of  Borne,  and  near  the  rained  arches  of  the  Claudian 
'Aqueduct.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  BasiliciB  of  Eome,  and 
was  built  hj  Santa  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  Unspeaikable  are  the  obligations  the  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic world  lies  under  to  this  exemplary  Saint  and  Empress; 
not  only  for  bringing  into  the  world  the  first  Christian 
Emperor,  but  for  going  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  on  purpose 
to  make  the  discoveiy  of  the  G^e  Cross,  (which  nobody  on 
the  spot  had  been  able  to  find  for  three  hundred  years,)  and 
bringmg  it  to  this  church,*  where  every  true  believer  may 
see  it. .  But  she  only  deposited  one-third  of  this  precious 
relic  here,  and  what  she  did  with  the  other  two-thirds  I 
have  entirely  forgot.  Every  year,  on  the  Holy  Thursday 
and  Pfiday  of  Passion  Week,  this  portion  of  the  True  Cross 
is  unveHed  to  the  eyes  of  the  Paitluul.  I  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  shall  now  never  see  it.    But  I  saw,  instead  the 

*  Home,  in  a  note  to  his  history  of  Kichard  the  First's  reign,  relates 
that  the  "  True  Cross,'*  which  had  heen  given  up  to  the  Christians  at 
the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem,  ''  was  lost  at  the  hattle  of  Tiberiade,  to 
which  it  had  been  carried  by  the  Crusaders  for  their  protection."  How 
it  happened  to  be  Uiere,  when  it  was  also  here, — to  be  in  a  battle  at 
Jerusalem  and  in  a  church  at  Rome,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  a  mys- 
tery 1  shall  not  presume  to  unravel ;  and  which,  1  should  suppose,  could 
only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  the  miraculous  power  possessed 
by  all  holy  relics,  to  increase  and  multiply  themselyes,— a  faculty  1  hare 
f^quently  had  occasion  to  admire.  But  the  loss  of  the  True  Cross  pro- 
duced rather  an  extraordinaiy  effect ;  for,  "  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
aster," observes  the  monkish  historian  who  records  it,  "all  the  children 
throughout  Christendom  had  this  year  ten  teeth/ewer  than  in  former 
years." 
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cradle  of  the  Bambino  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  which  I 
have  alreadj  mentioned ;  and,  in  fact,  that  sight  was  quite 
an  unexpected  pleasure  to  me ;  for  as  the  Bible  says  the 
child  was  laid  in  a  manger,  I  was  surprised  when  the  priest 
assured  me  it  was  laid  in  this  very  cradle  as  soon  as  it  was 
bom;  so,  having  seen  more  than  the  wise  men  of  the  east 
did,  who  went  on  purpose,  I  thought  I  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied.  The  Empress  Helena  not  only  forwarded  the 
Holy  Cross  and  the  cradle  from  the  Holy  Land,  but  the 
crown  of  thorns,  and  all  the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion, 
and  some  of  the  ^onge,  and  a  phial  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
tears,  and  a  piece  other  green  petticoat,  and  some  drops  of 
the  blood  oi  Chiist,  and  the  miraculous  impression  of  his 
face  upon  St.  Veronica's  handkerchief;  togetner  with  many 
other  relics  of  inestimable  sanctity ;  and  these  light  articles 
were  ballasted  by  a  whole  cargo  of  the  holy  earth  from  the. 
sepulchre. 

The  only  motive  I  could  ever  discover  for  the  memorable 
journey  of  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy  House 
from  Palestine  to  Loretto,  waa  the  desire  to  rejoin  these, 
its  parted  treasures ;  and  reaUy  it  is  not  wonderful,  that 
when  the  Virgin  found  they  were  all  gone, — even  to  her  pet- 
ticoat, and  that  she  was  le&  alone  in  her*  house  for  so  many 
ages,  she  should  grow  discontented,  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
them.  I  am  omy  suiyrised  she  did  not  undertake  the 
journey  sooner.  JBut  it  would  seem,  unfortunately,  that 
the  8cmta  Casa  is  only  calculated  for  crossing  the  sea,  and 
that  it  cannot  conveniently  travel  by  land,  eke  it  certaLnly 
would  not  have  stopped  on  the  coast,  without  coming  on 
to  join  those  long-lost  relics  at  Eome.  It  might  perhaps, 
indeed,  experience  some  difficulty  in  getting  over  tb& 
Apennines. 

It  is  clear,  however^  that  Saifta  Helena  had  no  intention 
of  giving  offence  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  repeated  ship- 
loads of  relics  she  dispatched  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Borne ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  surprising,  and  I  must  say  somewhat 
ungrateful,  that  after  all  her  activity  and  industry  in  col- 
lecting them,  and  after  all  the  churches  she  built,  no  church 
should  ever  have  been  raised  to  herself. 

But  whatever  gratitude  devout  Boman  Catholics  ought  to 
feel  towards  Santa  Helena,  for  her  laudable  exertions  in. 
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baildiing  up  Christian  temples,  some  contumacious  Protest- 
ants wul  persist  in  wishing  that  she  had  shown  less  zeal 
in  pulling  down  the  monuments  of  Paganism,  of  which  she 
certainly  was  not  sparing;,  as  this  and  every  otiier  old  church 
in  Eome  testi^;  for  t^ey  are  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 
aintiquiiy,  and  filled  with  the  magnificent  columns  ol  ruined 
temples  and  porticos. 

Tlie  present  &ont  of  the  Santa  Croce  in  Gierusalemme,  is 
the  erection  of  the  last  century,  and  reflects  no  great  honour 
upon  its  architectural  taste. 

In  what  may  he:  called  the  ante-room  or  vestihule  to  the 
church,  are  two  columns  of  marmo  di  Biga  (a  marble  of  a 
beautiful  iron-grey  colour).  In  the  church  itself  are  eight 
magnificent  ancient  columns  of  Oriental  granite.  Two  of 
the  columns  that  support  the  canopy  of  i^e  altar,  are  of 
a  very  rare  marble,  called  oeckio  di  piwow^,— jpeacock's-eye 
marble ;  and  beneath  the  altar,  the  beautifiil  ooffnaruola,  as 
the  Italians  caU  it,  the  Lavacrum,  Labrum,. or  bath  of  some 
ancient  Boman,  formed  out  of  one  block  of  basalt,  now  serves 
as  a  coffin  for  Christian  martyrs. 

The  Convent  of  the  Santa  Croce,  deserted  by  its  monks, 
is  now  converted  into  a  Beclusorio  for  females.  Moved  by 
the  spirit  of  curiosity,  which  leads  our  sex  to  pry  into  all 
things,  we  went  into  this  place,  and  found  ourselves  among 
a  multitude  of  women,  alL  idle,  and  all  talking,  or  rather 
screaming  together,  in  that  tone  of  indescribable  shrillness 
in  which  Eoman  females  usually  capy  on  their  colloquies. 
I  assure  you,  that  one  single  voice  is  scarcely  endurable  by 
unaccustomed  ears.  Conceive  then  what  must  be  the  effect 
of  ^YQ  hundred  at  once !  Por  there  were  actually  five  hun- 
dred women  shut  up  together ;  and  only  one.  man  to  keep 
them  in  order!  Like  those  exposed  to  the  sound  of 
the  falls  of  Niagara,  this  poor  creature's  ears  were  so 
stunned  with  the  merciless  in  of  their  voices,  that  he  is 
actually  as  deaf  as  a  post.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  clamours 
of  their  five  hundred  tongues.  The  gentlemen  of  our  party 
only  got  as  for  as  the  door ;  the  moment  it  was  opened,  at 
the  first  burst  of  sounds  that  issued  forth,  they  instinctively 
clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears  and  fled. 

The  Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian,  fuori  le  Mura,  fix)m  which 
^e  descended  into  the  Catacombs;,!  have  already  mentioned; 
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and,  except  that  it  is  one  of  the  seven  Basilic®  of  Borne,  it  is 
not  worth  notice. 

The  last  of  the  seven  BasilicsB,  San  Lorenzo  yum  le  Mura, 
stands  about  a  mile  firom  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  the  ancient 
name  of  which  has  excited  discord,  long  and  loud,  amongst 
the  antiquaries ;  and  whether  it  was  JPorta  inter  Aggerei^  or 
Forta  JSsquilinay  or  Porta  Tilmrtina,  I  pretend  not  to  say ; 
except  that,  as  the  Basilica  was  certainly  built  on  the  Fia 
Tiburtma*  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  road  to  Tibur, 
or  Tivoli,  it  affords  a  presumption  that,  the  gate  leading  to 
it  was  the  Porta  OXbnrtina,  Constantino  the  Gbeat  erected 
this  Basilica  above  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  San  Lorenzo^ 
who,  you  wiQ  remember,  was  broiled  to  death  upon  a 
gridiron  at  Bome;  and  of  St.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  who 
was  stoned  to  death  at  Jerusalem;  though  how  his  body, 
which  was  buried  at  that  place  by  devout  men,t  came  to  be 
deposited  here,  is  not  clearly  explained. 

This  Basilica  was,  for  the  most  part,  rebuilt  in  the  sixth, 
and  it  is  believed,  in  the  eighth  century  also ;  and  the  in- 
ternal part,  containing  the  confession,  or  tomb  of  the  saint^ 
alone  remains  of  the  original  erection.  It  is  distinguished  by 
ten  magnificent  columns  of  pavonazzetto  marble,  buried  nearly 
to  the  top  of  their  shafts  below  the  pavement  of  this  vile  old 
church.  The  capitals  of  two  of  them  are  composite,  adorned 
with  sculptured  trophies,  instead  of  foliage ;  the  rest  are 
Corinthian.  They  support  a  second  order  of  mean  little 
columns;  and  a  gallery,  which  was  customary  in  all  the 
earliest  churches,  as  well  as  in  the  Boman  Basilica.  The 
marble  pulpits,  or  reading-desks,  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
church.  On  the  right-hand  side,  in  walking  up  the  nave,  is 
the  Ionic  column  with  a  frog  and  a  lizard  sculptured  on  the 
capital,  which  Winkelman,  and  all  the  critics  after  him, 
declare  to  be  the  identical  column  that  Pliny  says  was  so 
marked  by  the  two  Spartan  architects,  Battrocus  and 
Saurus,  to  perpetuate  their  names;];  and  consequently  it 
must  have  been  brought  here  from  the  Temple  of  Jove,  in 
the  Portico  of  Octavia. 

*  AnastasinE^  in  the  Life  of  San  Sylveatro.    See  Nardini,  who  quotes 
the  passage, 
t  Acts,  chap.  viii.  verse  2. 
X  See  Letter  XXVIL,  on  the  Portico  of  Octavia. 
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There  are  two  Cliristian  tombs  in  this  church,  adorned 
with  Bacchanalian  images;  one  is  behind  the  altar,  and 
another,  representing  the  vintage,  is  near  the  door.  Imme- 
diately on  the  right  of  the  door,  on  entering,  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  far  more  beautiful  sarcophagus,  which  contains  the 
bones  of  an  old  cardinal,  adorned  with  a  Eoman  Marriage, 
sculptured  in  bas-relief.  You  see  the  preparatory  sacrifice, 
— ^the  bridegroom,  and  the  bride,  attended  by  her  train  of 
Faramfmfl^,  or  bride-maids,  united  by  the  Genius  of  Love ; 
and  above  all,  the  assembled  deities  that  bless  or  prosper  the 
marriage  state. 

By  way  of  u  specimen  of  the  fine  arts  of  a  later  and  lower 
period,  in  the  mosaic  pavement  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
you  will  see  two  Eoman  soldiers,  of  the  barbarous  ages,  on 
horseback' — most  extraordinary  figures! — or,  better  still, 
admire  in  the  external  portico  of  the  church  some  fresco 
paintings  nearly  washed  out,  representing,  amongst  other 
things,  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  apparently  warming  them- 
selves by  the  names  of  purgatory,  and  the  souls  burning  in 
them,  some  of  which  are  lifted  up  by  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
by  black  angels  in  red  petticoats,  looking  thoroughlv  singed. 
This  exquisite  composition  is  in  commemoration  of  the  pri- 
.vilege  enjoyed  by  one  particular  subterranean  chapel  in  this 
church,  of  liberating  the  soids  in  purgatory — ^for  money.  It 
is  a  sort  of  office  for  the  transaction  of  the  business.  Not 
that  it  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  it,  by  any  means,  for  almost 
every  church  is  engaged  in  it ;  but  it  has  the  reputation  of 
carrying  it  on  to  the  best  advantage,  and  has  by  far  the 
most  custom.  I  am  acquainted  witti  a  Eoman  lady,  who 
gave  up  annually  one-half  of  her  income  for  many  years  to 
the  monks  of  this  convent,  for  masses  to  free  the  soul  of 
her  son. 
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fir.  Guadssi:^^  akd  St.  Aaiosfi^B. 

YoiT,  like  the  pious  pilgriin,  have  now  made  your  duteous 
round  of  the  seven  BasuicaB  of  Eome ;  but,  not  ike  him,  have 
you  thereby  gained  any  indulgence  for  your  soul, — -for,  in  all 
probability,  you  have  found  it  a  passage  ihrough  .pnrgatoiy, 
instead  of  a  deliveirance  from  it.  Nor  are  your  labouM,  like 
his,  at  an  end;  for  there  are,  alas!  ehnrches  behind  in  looDig 
array,  remarkable  for  their  antiqpib^,  their  singularity,  or 
their  works  of  art,  which  must  be  incmded  in  '^e  pilgrimage 
of  Taste, — ^though  they  may  be  omitted  in  that  of  Piety. 

Besigned  to  your  h^rd  &te,  isheiefore,  enter  with  becoming 
reverence  the  Church  of  St.  Clement,  which  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  ancient  existing  church  in  .the  woidd, 
and  is  eertamly  one  of  the  most  curions. 

The  court  before  it,  indoaed  with  a  wall,  and  snrrounded 
with  a  portico,  much  Tesembles  the  (hvcedima  in  £ront  of 
ancient  dwelling-houses,  but  answers  more  properly  to  the 
portico  and  area  of  temples,  and  was  generally  attached  to 
aU  the  primitive  Christian  churches. 

In  the  interior,  this  dmrch  has  not  the  form  of  the  Gross* 
Built  befbre  the  worship  of  the  Divinity  had  been  superseded 
by  that  of  human  beings,  it  has  evidently  been  intended  to 
have  only  one  altar,  which  is  isolated,  elevated  on  a  lofby 
platform,  and  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  two 
small  gates,  opening  on  the  flights  of  steps  that  ascend  to  it. 
This  part  is  called  the  Sanctuary.  In  the  body  of  the  church 
a  space,  called  the  NaHecc^  or  Preshfierium,  is  inclosed  with 
walls  of  white  marble,  on  each  side  of  which  are  raised  the 
twoAmbones,  or  marble  pulpits,  used  for  reading  the  lessons; 
the  whole  is  inlaid  and  tasselated  with  porphyry,  and  other 
coloured  stones. 

I  forgot  to  say  that  this  church  stands  on  the  slope  of  the 
Esauiline,  near  the  Baths  of  Titus;  that  it  was  Duilt  by 
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Dmifltttttiiae,  and  bas  never  been  rebuilt,  though  various 
Popes  have  exercised  themselves  in  ornamenting  it,  with  all 
the  laborious  littleness  of  the  low  ages.  Amongst  other  in- 
stances of  thifi,  I  observed  a  mosaic  pillar. 

We  were  shown  the  tomb  of  a  cardinal,  dated  1478,  with 
the  Thyrsus  and  Orotals  of  Bacchus,  the  Pan's  pipes,  and 
such  Bacchanalian  devices,  sculptured  upon  it — ^a  proof  how 
long  these  Pagan  ornaments  were  tolerated  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Christians.  Indeed,  manj  old  sepulchres  of  the 
Baints  found  in  the  Catacombs  are  mscribed  with  Diis  Ma- 
nibm*  or  more  frequently  with  the  initial  letters  D.  M.  I 
remarked  one  of  these  in  an  old  church,  and  asked  a  capu- 
chin why  these  letters  were  on  a  Christian  tomb?  He  evi- 
dently did  n6t  understand  their  import;  for,  aft^r  puzzling 
himself  for  some  time,  he  said  D  stood  for  Doniy  (the  title 
given  to  an  Abbate,)  and  M  must  be  the  initial  letter  of  his 
(the  said  Abbate' s)  name.  When  told  D.  M.  stood  for  IHis 
MmibuSy  he  thought  we  meant  some  man,  and  said,  with  a 
true  Italian  shrug,  he  had  never  heard  of  him  ! 

Masaccio's  fresco  of  St.  Catherine,  jpainted  in  one  c>f  the 
chapels  which  improvers  have  given  this  church,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  retouched,  but  his  Evangelists  on  the  roof  cer- 
tainly have'  not.  These  are  the  only  undoubted  works  I  have 
6ver  seen  of  the  great  ^Florentine's,  and  are  highly  interesting 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  art.  His  best  frescos  were  painted  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  al  Carmine, at  Florence,  where  Michael 
Angelo  and  Itaphael  continually  went  to  study  them,  and 
freely  made  use  of  them  in  their  best  works.  Baphael's  grand 
figure  of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  is  from  Masaccio ;  and 
from  his  designs  Michael  Angeb  took  the  greatest  pjart  of 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  in  the  church  of  the  Trinita  de' 
Monti,  which  was  chiefly  executed  by  Daniel  da  Yolterra. 
Masaccio's  frescos,  in  the  church  of  St.  Clement,  are.  certainly 
marked  with  all  the  stiff  formality,  the  ignorance  of  design, 
perspective, .  grouping,  and  composition,  inseparable  from 
these  Gothic  times ;  but  they  were,  for  those  times,  wondeiftd 
productions.  That  distinguished  man  soared  far  above  the 
vile  barbarisms  of  his  age.  Neaarly  half  a  centuiy  before 
Andrea  di  Mantegna  and  Leonardo  da  Via6i  flourished.  Or 
.Buonarotti  wa^s  bom,  he  shone  a  solitary  luminary:  and  was 
*  Boma  Sacra,  MartineUi. 
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the  first,  after  the  long  night  that  followed  the  era  of  Cimabue 
and  Qiotto,  to  pierce  its  darkness  with  a  ray  of  genius;  but 
its  promise  was  soon  obscured.  Masaccio  died  young,  not 
without  strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  monks  oi  this  convent  are 
English,  or  ratner,  I  believe,  Irish;  but  EngHsh,  Irish,  and 
even  Scotch,  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  cloisters  of  Borne. 
Often,  in  my  wanderings,  have  I  been  startled  to  hear  my 
native  accents  in  this  foreign  land,  breathed  &om  the  mouth 
of  a  bearded  capuchin. 

If  St.  Clement's  be  the  oldest  chtirch  in  Eome,  or  in  the 
world,  St.  Agnes's  cannot  be  much  its  junior;  for  it  is  also 
an  undoubted  erection  of  Constantino's,  and  stands  in  the 
Via  Nomentana,  close  to  the  tomb  (now  the  church)  of  that 
emperor's  daughter,  Santa  Constanza,  which  I  have  (thank 
Heaven!)  already  described. 

The  Church  of  St.  Agnes  was  bmlt  on  the  level  of  the 
Catacombs  in  which  the  body  of  the  saint  was  found,  conse- 
quently a  considerable  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
and  you  descend  into  it  by  a  marble  staircase,  from  the  sides 
of  which  were  taken  the  bas-reliefs  of  Perseus  liberating 
Andromeda,  and  Endymion  sleeping,  now  in  the  Palazzo 
Spado;  duplicates  of  those  in  the  Capitol. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes,  more  than  any 
other,  preserves  the  form  of  the  ancient  ciyil  Basilica.  The 
three  naves,  separated  by  sixteen  ancient  marble  columns^ 
and  the  form  of  the  tribune  at  the  top,  beneath  which  the 
great  altar  now  stands,  and  the  judge  formerly  sat,  may  be 
distinctly  seen  in  most  of  the  old  Boman  churches ;  but  the 
peculianty  of  this  is  the  gallery,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
audience  in  the  Pagan  Basilica,  and  by  the  women  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  early  Christians, — ^a  custom,  by 
the  way,  still  in  use  among  the  Jews;  at  least,  in  the  only 
one  of  their  synagogues  I  ever  entered,  that  at  Bome. 

The  Churches  of  St.  Clement  and  St.  Agnes  are  both  very 
curious  old  structures,  and  well  worth  a  visit;  but  thougt 
built  in  the  same  age,  and  destined  for  the  same  purpose, 
their  plan  is  totally  different.  St.  Clement  has  not  the  gal- 
lery of  St.  Agnes ;  nor  has  St.  Agnes  the  enclosed  FresMe- 
rium,  the  Ambones,  or  the  elevated  and  fenced-off  altar  of  St. 
Clement's.    The  theory,  therefore,  that  would  reduce  all 
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ancient  cburches  to  one  inyariable  desi^,  is  evidently  false; 
and  yet  there  are  antiquaries,  even  in  Eome,  witn  these 
examples  of  diversity  staring  them  in  the  face,  that  main- 
tain this  doctrine. 

The  columns  that  sustain  the  naves  of  both  churches  are, 
as  usual,  antique.  Among  those  of  St.  Agnes,  are  some  rare 
columns  of  Porta  Santa  marble,  and  some  of  beautiful  pawn- 
azisetto.  In  one  of  the  chapels  there  is  a  most  beautiful 
ancient  candelabra  of  marble,  which,  however,  you  vainly  try 
to  look  at  with  attention,  for,  close  behind  it,  stands  a  head 
of  Christ,  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti.  All  the  sculptured 
representations  of  our  Saviour  are  thought  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, I  fancied  I  perceived  it,  though  I  should  never  have 
been  struck  with  it,  unless  it  had  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

As  to  its  merits,  I  dare  not  censure,  and  I  cannot  praise. 
It  is  fine;  but  it  is  not  what  I  had  expected  from  Buonarotti. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  head  of  Clmst  so  good;  but  still  it 
falls  so  far  short  of  the  image  embodied  in  our  imagination, 
that  we  strongly  feel  the  inefficiency  of  art,  when  this  is  all 
that  the  greatest  of  modem  artists  could  aclueve. 

In  the  personification  of  our  Saviour,  sculpture,  in  my 
opinion,  has  never  soared  so  high  as  painting. 

The  Statue  of  St.  Agnes  on  the  great  altar,  is  an  eked- 
out  ancient  Torso  of  Oriental  alabaster;  but  this  beautiM 
material,  from  its  clouded  semi-transparency,  is  wholly  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  sculpture,  and  was  never  employed  among 
the  ancients  till  Magnificence  usurped  the  place  of  Taste. 

Behind  this  church  and  the  ISdausoleum  of  Santa  Con- 
stanza,  is  an  old  building  of  an  oval,  or  rather  an  oblong  form 
with  the  comers  rounded  off,  which  is  generally  called*t*he 
Hippodrome  of  Constantine;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  work  of 
even  later  and  more  barbarous  ages.  Whenever  built,  it  is 
most  probable  that  it  never  was  a  Hippodrome;  nor  yet  a 
Prsetprian  camp,  nor  a  Stadium,  all  of  which  it  has  been  also 
called;  nor  even  an  ancient  Christian  burial-place.  It  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  sacred  enclosure  connect- 
ing the  two  churches  of  Sta.  Agnese  and  Sta.  Constanza. 
Its  area  is  now  a  vineyard,  and  its  high  and  broken  walls, 
luxuriantly  overgrown  with  ivy,  have  a  highly  picturesque 
appearance. 
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Ths  Ghurcli'ofSaa  Stefimo  Botondo  staiids  ou  the  mo^^ 
western  summit  of  tlie  deserted  Coalifin  Hill,  surroixuded  with 
the  Huyestic  arches  of  the  mined  ClaudiaaiAqueduGt,*  which 
it  seems  rapidly  foUowiiig  to  decay. 

This  old  church  is  extremely  dimcult  of -accesaj;  the  mala- 
ria hafi  driven  away  every  inhabitant  of  the  adisicent  build- 
ings; and  as  service  is  never  performed  hereexcept  on.&stas, 
and  then  but  rarely,  you  may  often  knock  both  long  und 
loudly  at  its  gates  in  vain. 

It  is  a  very  singular  building,  of  a  circular  form,  but- 
rounded  in  the  whole  of  its  interior  ciroumference  with  two 
ranges  of  cohunns,  which  form  its  «ole  beauty  and^attraction. 
But,  notwithstanding  these — ^notwithstanding  its  manifold 
pretensions  to  antiquity — ^notwithstanding  that  it  lays  daim 
to  the  title  of  the  Temple  of  Claudius,  of  Faunus,  of  Bacchus, 
cf  Jupiter  Fellegriams,  and  of  every  other  temple  which  ever 
stood  upon  this  mount, — ^and  failing  these,  to  the  lower  dig- 
nities of  a  public  bath,  or  a  butcher  market,t — ^it  .must  be 
content  to  be  ranked  mxcmg  the  ereetioss  of  the  low  %ges. 
It  was  built — there  is  no  denying  it-^by  Sim^licinfli,  Pope 
and  Saint,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  401,  ft  has,  indeed,  been 
coiyectured,  and  I  think  wit^  much  probability,  that  this 
church  has  been  raised  upon  the^ubstmctions  of  someanelent 

^  Or  rsther  df  it^ooiitiixaalion'lhmil^  Porta  "llagglore  to  ^e  blink 
of  tiiis  hill  by  N«ro. 

t  A  jnaceUiuaa  &k  tbe  aale  of  meat,  &c.,  ofwbichibtve  tiFere  two  in 
Borne.    Tbe  Mftcellum  Masgnum,  wMob  stood  on  jUiisjueiuit,  -ms  built 
by  Augagtus.    There  seems  to  have  been  another  in. the  Velabnun, 
from  a  passage  in  Horace,  lib.  ii.  sat.  8, 1.  226. 
**  Edicit,  piscator  uti,  pomarliis,  aucep^, 
Unguentarius,  ac  7ascl  Turba  impia  Yi6i, 
Cnm  sennis  fertor,  oum  velalno  omne  sooeelliUQ, 
Hane  dommn  veniant." 
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«difiee  of  tbe  same  plan,  ftnd  of  the  same  beautiful  spherieal 
fonn,  which  it  is  not  likely  that  either  the  afoiesaid  pope,  or 
any  of  the  popes  and  arohiteots  of  those  days,  would  h»ve 
had  taste  enough  to  have  deTised  of  themselves.  But  how 
this  building,  with  all  its  meanness  and  iaeongniity,  could 
ever  have  been  mistaken  for  a  work  of  Soman  times — ^how 
any  one  could  ever  look  at  its  structure — at  its  congregation 
of  columiM  of  aU  sorts,  sizes,  orders,  and  styles,  and  not  at 
onoe  recognize  it  for  a  work  posterior  to  ^e  age  of  Gonstan- 
tine,  1  am -at  a  loss  to  conceive!  Tet,  in  spite  of  the  intrin- 
sic evidence  of  the  building  itself,  and  the  recorded  date  of 
its  erection,  there  are  still  to  be  found  those  who  adhere  to 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  Temple  of  Claudius  converted  into  a 
Christian  church,  ^uch  persons  I  would  counsel  to  look  well 
at  it,  and  then  at  the  Colosseum;  because,  if  their  sunposi- 
tion  be  true,  they  must  be  woits  of  the  same  age, — ^for  the 
Temple  of  Claudius  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,*  and  if,  upon 
comjjarison,  the  similarity  of  style  should  not  seem  to  be  veiy 
striking,  they  will,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  leave  St.  Simph- 
cius  all  the  merit  of  its  erection,  which  is  so  justly  his  due. 

But  we  by  no  means  see  it  ia  the  state  in  which  he  left  it, 
for  all  the  alterations  and  beautifications  of  this  building  (and 
they  have  been  many)  by  subsequent  saints,  bishops,  and 
popes,  are  duly  recoraed  in  papal  history. 

Nicholas  T.,  I  believe,  confined  his  emendations  to  walling 
up  the  outer  circle  of  columns, — a  tasteful  improvement  cer- 
tainly!— but  one  said  to  have  been  necessary  to  iusiu^e  its 
stability.  Luckily,  no  other  Pope  thought  of  doiog  the  same 
by  the  inner  circle,  which  still  remains. 

The  columns  are  evidently  the  spoils  of  many  an  ancient 
edifice,  but  the  capitals  of  many  of  them  are  in  the  same 
villanous  style,  and  doubtiess  of  the  same  age,  as  the  rest  of 
the  building.     Upon  two  of  them  the  cross  is  sculptured. 

The  whole  circle  of  walled-up  columns,  as  well  as  the  two 
that  stand  by  themselves  id  the  centre,  are  made  to  support 
arches, — a  barbarism  ia  architecture  which  was  unheard  of 
till  the  age  of  Constantiue.  Certainly,  Christianity  and  bad 
taste  were  established  together, — ^if  I  may  be  forgiven  so 
profane  a  remark. 

San  Ste&no,  on  the  outside,  is  undeniably  hideous,  being 
*  Saetonius^  Yespas.  iz. 
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nothing  but  a  round  brick  building,  with  a  roof  of  indescrib- 
able ugliness.  The  inside,  however,  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, has  an  air  of  elegance  and  even  of  grandeur,  which  it 
owes  entirely  to  the  unef&ceable  beauty  of  a  simple  circular 
colonnade,  that  all  the  intrinsic  meanness  and  deformity  of 
the  rest  of  the  edifice,  and  indeed  of  its  own  details  of  execu- ' 
tion,  are  insufficient  to  destroy. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  damp,  dreary,  and  desolate, 
than  this  deserted  church.  It  is  surrounded  with  horrible 
frescos  of  horrible  martyrdoms,  which  it  is  almost  martyr- 
dom to  look  at.  Yet,  from  the  extreme  dampness  and  dull- 
ness of  this  dismal  old  church,  the  red-hot  fires  that  abound 
in  them  have  almost  lost  their  power  of  appalling  sinners ; 
and  I  caught  myself  involuntarily  looking  at  the  &mes,  and 
thinking  how  veiy  comfortable  they  would  be, — nay,  even  St. 
John,  who  was  boiling  ia  a  pot  of  oil  over  a  large  fire,  did 
not  excite  nearly  so  much  j^ity  as  his  situation  would  other- 
wise have  done. 
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LETTEE  XLVni. 
,Thb  House  op  Pilate. 

AiiOKa  the  remainiiig  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  of 
Eome  we  must  include  one  which  deserves  to  be  classed 
Yfith.  them  in  style,  if  not  in  date ;  a  curious  old  brick  dwell- 
ing, near  the  Ponte  Eotto,  bedizened  with  incongruous  orna- 
ments of  all  kinds  and  ages,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of 
"The  House  of  Pilate." 

You  may  perhaps  conceive,  that,  as  the  house  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  travelled  from  Jerusalem  to  Loretto,  the  House 
of  Pilate  has  arrived  by  the  same  route  at  Eome.  But  you 
are  mistaken.  The  Santa  Casa  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
mansion  endowed  vdth  this  faculty  of  locomotion,  and  "  The 
House  of  Pilate  "  stands  where  it  did. 

No  one,  I  believe,  ever  really  imagines  it  to  be  the  House 
of  Pilate,  who,  if  he  ever  had  a  house  in  Eome  at  all,  had 
probably  a  much  better  one. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  be  the  house  of  Cola,  or 
Nicola"  Eienzi,  the  patriot,  deliverer,  tribune,  and  tyrant  of 
Eome,  in  the  14th  century ;  and  by  what  inexplicable  ab- 
surdity it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  House  of  Pilate,  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive,  unless,  from  the  cruel  and  iniqui- 
tous judgments  that  disgraced  the  conclusion  of  Eienzi' s 
reign,  he  may  himself  have  acquired  that  nick-name  among 
the  people  of  Eome,  who  delight  in  these  characteristic 
appellations,  and  very  seldom  caU  a  man  by  any  name  of  his 
ovni  choosing.  But  this  idea  is  only  the  birth  of  the 
moment,  and  I  do  not  insist  upon  your  adopting  it. 
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The  inBcription  upon  the  house  is  pretty  much  in  the 
same  style  as  the  buuding. 

L.C.L.T.N.RS.O.C.N.S.T.  J^.T.S.C.LlP.T.P.Q.B.S. 

T.R.S.H. 

P.N.T.T.    t  Non  fdit  ignams  ctgus  domns  hie  Nicolaus  Kr.I.C,D. 

B.S.H.P.    Quod  nil  momenti  sibi  mnndi  gloria  sentit.  D.T. 

B.T.G.    Yerum  quod  fecit  banc  non  tarn  yana  coegit.  D.D. 

y.B.    Gloria  quam  Borne  veterem  renovare  decorem.        F.S. 

tin  domibus  pulcris  memor  estote  sepalcris. 

Confiaque  tiv  non  ibi  stare  div. 

Mors  yebitab  nennis.    NulU  ana  vita  perennla. 

MaDsio  nostra  orevis  cursoa  et  ipse  leyis. 

Si  fdgias  ventum  si  Claudas  Ostia  centum. 

Lisgor  mille  lubes  none  sine  morte  cubes. 

Si  maneas  castris  ferme  vicinys  et  astris. 

Ocius  inde  solet  toUere  quosque  yolet 

fSuigit  in  astra  domus  syblimis  culmina  cujus. 

Primus  de  primis  magnus  Nicbolaus  ab  imis. 

Srszit  patmm  deous  ob  renoyare  suorum« 

Stat  Patris  ccescens  matrisque  Theodora  nomen. 

tHoo  colmen  clarum  caro  de  pign«^  gesnt 

Dayidi  Tribuit  qui  Pater  exhibyit. 

On  the  architiaye  of  one  of  the  windows,  is  ihseribed, 
ADSY.  BOMANia  GBANBIS.  HONOB.  POPTJLia 

The  initial-  letters  at  the  top  are  now  become  a  kind  of 
conundnnn.  They  are  supposed  to  have  designated  his 
mtiltifiEirious  titles,  or  ratner  epithets,  then  well  known 
because  they  prefeced  all  his  acts,  but  of  which  a  few  only 
have  floated  down,  disjointed,  to  posterity.  "Mcholas, 
severe  and  merciful,  Deliverer  of  Bome,  Defender  of  Italy, 
Priend  of  Liberty  and  Mankind — of  Peace  and  Justice, 
Tribune  August."  These  seem  to  \is  almost  sufficient,  but 
they  were  not  nearly  the  whole.  One  row  of  the  above 
letters  have  been  thus  expounded: 

K.              T.              S.  C.             L.              P. 

Nicholas.  Tribunus.    Seyems.  Clemens.  Libeiator.    Patri»i 

T.               P,               G.  B.              S. 

TeuthonicL  Filios;      Gabrinius*  Bom».  Semktor. 

^e  rest  have  not  even  been  guessed  at.  How  little  did 
the  imperious  Tribune  think  how  soon  these  self-bestowed 
tides  of  his  feme  and  power  would  become  unknown  hiero- 
glyphics !     Gabxini  (mentioned  in  the  inscription)  was  his 
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piryper  name.  But  surnames  to  tkis  da^  are  little  in' use  at 
Eome.  Eamiliaar  abbreviatdons  of  CLristiaii  names  are  alone 
current  among  the  people,  and  the  Tribune  was  known  only 
by  his  patronymic  of  Cola  di  Eienzi;  Ooh  for  Mcola,  his  own 
name,  and  Bienzi,  for  Lorenzo  or  Crescenzo,  that  of  his 
fether.  It  is  not  very  certain  which  of  the  latter  belonged 
to  i^e  honest  publican  who  gave  "the  patriot"  birth.  He 
is  called  by  the  one  in  the  inscription — ^by  the  other  in  the 
life  of  Menzi.  But  as  the  same  abbreviation  (Cola)  answers 
to  both,  the  mistake  is  not  very  wonderful, — ^nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  much  pains  would  be  taken  to  ascertain  its 
correct  root,  by  the  biographer  of  his  son,  who  did  not 
write  tin  even  Aw  name  had' almost  sunk  into  oblivion* 

Prom  this  trifling  discrepancy,  however,  it  has  been 
doubted  and  denied  fliat  this  is  the  house  of  the  femous — 
or  in&mous — Tribune.  But  it  is  folly  to  imagine  there  ever 
could  have  been  two  of  the  same  name,  to  whom  such  an  in- 
scription could  apply;  and  if  the  Mcholas,  proprietor  of  this 
houjBe,  was  one  unknown  to  fame — ^why  any  mscription  at 
all? 

There  never  was  anything  more  disfigured  with  decora- 
tion than  this  house,  it  is  exactly  such  as  would  please  the 
known  taste  of  the  Eoman  Tribune.  It  is  composed  of 
heterogeneous  scraps  of  ancient  marble  sculpture,  patched  up 
with  barbarous  bnck  pilasters  of  his  own  age ;  affording  an 
apt  exemplification  of  his  own  character,  in  which  piecemeal 
fragments  of  Eoman  virtue,  and  attachment  to  feudal  state 
— ^abstract  love  of  liberty,  and  practice  of  tyranny — ^formed 
as  incongruous  a  compound. 

The  brightness  of  the  early  dawn  of  "tJie  aood  estate,^* 
established  by  the  talents  of  feienzi,  and  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  genius  of  his  friend  Eetrarch,  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  dark  and  premature  close,  hurried  on  ' 
by  his  own  corruptions.  One  cannot  estimate  very  highly 
that  virtue  which  was  not  proof  against  an  administration  of 
seven  monies,  for  within  that  period  his  wondrous  course 
was  run.  The  author  of  a  bloodless  revolution,  he  subverted 
by  his  energy  and  eloquence  the  tyranny  of  ages,  in  a  single 
day.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1347,  he  was  hailed  Tribune  of 
the  Boman  people  by  the  enthusiastic  citizens ;  expelled  at 
*  Tit  di  Col.  Rienzi,  ap.  U  Muratori,  torn.  iu.  Art.  ItaL 
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a  word  the  liaugKty  Eeudal  Barons ;  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience, and  eyen  hnmilitj ;  established  '*  the  good  estate/' 
and  restored  to  the  Mistress  of  the  World  her  ancient 
freedom  and  justice — equal  rishts  and  equal  laws. 

On  the  2na  of  August  in  the  same  year,  having  lain  on  a 
bed  of  state  during  the  preceding  night,  within  the  Bap- 
tistery of  St.  John,  and  oathed  m  its  hallowed  font,  he 
appeared  in  the  morning  invested  with  the  sword  and  gilt 
spurs  of  knighthood,  and  clad  in  robes  of  imperial  purple — 
a  sceptre  in  his  hand.  Then,  in  the  face  of  the  assembled 
multitude,  he  imperiouslj  summoned  to  the  throne  on  which 
he  was  seated.  Pope  Clement  XTT.,  from  his  palace  at  Avig- 
non, and  the  royal  candidates  for  the  empire  of  Germany, 
from  their  kingdoms ;  and,  waving  his  sword  to  all  the  three 
quarters  of  the  then  known  world,  proclaimed  them  to  be  his 
own. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  his  solemn  coronation  took  place 
in  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran ; — ^and  before  the  altar 
of  Gk)d,  and  by  the  hands  of  His  holy  servant,  Bienzi  was 
invested  with  the  seven  crowns  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  emble- 
matic of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  received  from  Sfeaven. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  deposed, 
disgraced,  proscribed — ^neither  his  sword,  stained  with  noble 
blood — ^nor  his  self-conferred  honours  of  knighthood — ^nor 
his  sevenfold  crowns — ^nor  yet  his  miraculous  mission  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  —  saved  him  fixjm  wandering  in  disguise,  in 
poverty,  and  in  eadle,  through  the  world  lie  had  so  lately 
claimed  as  his  own,  or  protected  him  from  the  mercy  of  that 
Emperor*  whom  he  had  so  insolently  summoned  to  his  own 
tribunal,  by  whom  he  was  now  consigned  to  imprisonment 
and  chains. 

After  seven  years  of  confinement,  which  (as  if  his  fated 
number)  form  a  curious  coincidence  vdth  the  seven  months 
of  his  reign,  and  the  seven  crowns  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
which  he  made  pretence — he  was  once  more  restored  to 
liberty  and  to  power,  and  sent  by  the  same  papal  authority 
which  had  before  excommunicated  him,  as  senator  to  Bome, 
the  supporter  of  that  tyranny  which  he  had  before  subverted. 

But  even  his  second  inglorious  gleam  of  greatness  was 
*  Charles  the  FoarUu 
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soon  closed.  The  barons  and  the  citizens— the  clergy  and 
the  laity — ^united  against  the  plebeian  tyrant, — ^the  upstart 
noble, — the  blasphemous  prophet.  "The  doors  of  the 
Capitol  were  destroyed  with  axes  and  with  fire,  and  while 
the  senator  attempted  to  escape  in  a  plebeian  garb,  he  was 
dragged  to  the  platform  of  his  palace — the  fatal  scene  of  his 
judgments  and  executions;"*  and  after  enduring  the  pro- 
tracted tortures  of  suspense  and  insult,  he  was  pierced  with 
a  thousand  daggers,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people. 

Eienzi  was  oue  of  those,  as  Madame  de  Stael  happily 
observed,  "  Qui  ont  pris  les  souvenirs  pour  les  esp^rances." 


LETTER  XLIX. 

Tob'   DI  CoKTI,  ToBBE    DeLLE   MiLIZIE;    OB   THE   TOWBB 

OF  Nebo  and  of  Tbajait. 

Thebe  are  two  old  towers,  not  worth  wasting  many  words 
upon, — ^works  of  the  low  ages,  and  built  by  some  of  the 
Conti  family,  whose  name  mdeed  they  bear.f  They  are 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  thir- 
teenth, though,  according  to  some  accounts,  one  of  them  was 
built  by  one  Pandolfo  di  Saburra  in  the  eleventh  century. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  soldiery,  and 
the  common  name  of  one  of  them  is,  to  this  day,  Torre  delle 
Milizie;  but,  if  meant  as  fortresses,  it  seems  strange  that 
they  should  have  been  placed  at  the  base,  instead  of  the 
summit,  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  they  have 
still  less  appearance  of  having  been  intended  for  military 
quarters. 

The  Tor'  di  Conti,  berug  considered  in  danger  of  falling, 
was  partially  pulled  down  by  Urban  YIII.  In  the  rage  for 
antiquities,  it  has  been  imputed  to  Trajan,  whose  memorv 
has  been  loaded  with  the  opprobrium  of  having  built  this 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  xii.  p.  822. 
t  Vide  Ifardini^  fioma  Antica^  lib.  iii.  cap.  15.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 
VOL,  I.  2  e 
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hideous  old  brick  tower  as  a  station  for  amilitaiy  guard 
over  this  Porum.  The  other  is  generally  called  the  Tower 
of  Nero,  and  pointed  out  to  straugers,  on  their  first  arrival^ 
as  the  post  from  which  Nero  beheld  Borne  infiames;  although 
Tacitus  says  that  Nero  was  stationed  in  his  own  theatre  on 
the  Esquihne,  and  this  tower  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Quirinid 
Hill. 

People  pass  through  two  regular  courses  of  studj  at 
Home, — the  first  in  learning,  and  the  second  in  unlearmo^. 

"  This  is  the  Tower  of  Nero,  from  which  he  saw  the  city 
in  flames, — and  this  is  the  Temple  of  Concord, — and  this  is 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  PoUux, — and  this  is  the  Temple  of 
Vesta, — and  these  are  the  Baths  of  Faulus  .^Imilius,"  and 
so  on,  says  your  lacquey. 

"  This  is  not  the  Tower  of  Nero, — ^nor  that  the  Temple  of 
Concord, — ^nor  the  other  the  Temple  of  Peace, — ^nor  are  any 
of  these  things  what  they  are  called/'  says  your  antiquary. 

You  are  then  led  an  ionis  fattms  chase  through  quartos  of 
uncertainly  and  folios  ox  despond,  and  vainly  deem,  you  shall 
reach  the  fight  of  truth,  which 

"  Allnres  from  far,  but,  as  yon  follow,  flies;'' 

till  at  last,  flEktigued  and  bewildered,  jou  desist  &om  the  in- 
effectual support,  and  find  yourself,  after  all  your  toil,  exactly 
where  you  first  set  out. 

We  have  now  contemplated,  not  only  the  ruins  of  Ancient 
Bome,  which  will  be  viewed  with  veneration  while  one  stone 
stands  upon  another,  and  which,  with  every  succeeding  year, 
assume  a  deeper  interest;  but  we  have  also  hastily  examined 
those  works,  which  are  neither  ancient  noi:  modem,  nor 
beautiM  nor  respectable, — ^the  works  of  ttie' low,  the  dark, 
the  middle  ages,  which  comprehend  all  th'dt  long  and  bar- 
barous period  firom  the  days  of  Constantine*  *to  those  of  the 
Medici — fi^m  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  c^tury. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  Italy,  indignant  of  any  other  monu- 
ments than  those  of  her  days  of  greatness,  had  thrown  from 
her  bosom  every  vestige  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  she  was 
enslaved. 

It  is  very  surprising,  but  not  very  mortifying,  to  see  so 

*  After  the  time  of  Coxustaiitine,  there  is  not  a  single  monument 
extant  that  is  not  charaotenzed  hy  decided  bad  taste. 
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ft?w  of  these  works  remaining;  though  upheld  by  the  arm  of 
power,  and  consecrated  by  the  Spells  of  superstition,  they 
crumble  fest  into  dust;  and,  though  enriched  with  the  splen- 
did trophies  of  ancient  taste  and  magnificence^  their  remains 
are  viewed  with  impatience,  or  passed  over  with  contempt: 
while  the  proud  rums  of  Eoman  times,  defaced,  destroyed, 
and  trampled  upon  as  they  have  been,  still  stand  like  the 
giants  of  a  former  world,  looking  down  with  contempt  on 
these  disproportioned  and  deformed  structures  of  degenerate 
times. 

While  you  behold  the  perfection  rf  beauty  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Iwme,  you  see  the  extreme  of  deformity  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  modem  city.  That  such  large  and  costly  piles 
should  have  been  erected  anywhere  in  such  complete  confra- 
ternity of  ugliness,  is  marvellous;  but  that,  in  a  coimtry 
where  the  noblest  monuments  of  ancient  taste  stood  befcKre 
their  eyes>  people  should  have  continued,  during  eleven  long 
centunes,  to  erect  such  monsters  of  deformity,  is  more  mar- 
vellous still.  In  Ota  own  country  the  buildmgs  of  t>arallel 
date  are  characterised  by  a  grandeur  of  design,  a  sublimity 
of  effect,  a  richness  and  delicacy  of  execution,  a  perfe<3tion  of 
parts,  a  harmony  of  whole,  that,  in  these  improved  times,  we 
vainly  and  servilely  labour  to  equal.  Our  own  barbarous 
ancestors  are  our  tmegmllabU  masters. 

Those  theorists  who  maintain  that  otir  Gothic  architecture 
sprung  from  Italy,  will  look  here  in  vain  for  the  root.  There 
is  nothing  wortW  of  that  name  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, excepting  IVGlan  Cathedral,  a  work  of  more  modem  date, 
and  even  in  that  noble  ^fle  the  doors  and  windows,  the  most 
beautifril  parts  of  Grothic  architecture,  are  extremely  faulty, 
and  not  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Indeed,  excepting  in  a  few  cities  of  Germany  and  Nor- 
mandy, we  look  in  vain,  out  of  Great  Britain,  for  every 
description  of  the  tme  Gothic. 

INot  only  has  Eome  no  Gothic  buHdings,  but  it  possesses, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  no  building  of  the  middle  ages,  n<»< 
even  of  modern  times,  the  arcMtecture  of  which  merits 
praise. 

I  speak  not  <^  St.  !Peter^s,  on  whose  merits  and  defects  I 
have  abeady  given  you  my  opinion;  but  setting  it  aside, 
among  all  the  churches  and  palaces  and  costly  buildings  that 
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have  been  erected,  during  the  fifteen  hundred  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  Constantine  to  the  present  time, 
I  do  not  know  one  that  we  can  admire  or  imitate,  in  the  ciir 
which  profited  by  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  in  its  meri- 
dian splendour,  and  which  still  boafits  the  best  of  masters  in 
the  nuns  of  ancient  Borne. 


LETTER  L. 

Streets  akd  Chtjeohes — ^Aechitbcttjeb — Scttlptttiib — 
The  Chbist  akd  Moses  op  Michael  Akgelo — Beb- 
vmfs  Sakta  Thebesa.  ajstd  Sxstjl  Bibiajta — Sakta 
Ceoilul. 

The  streets  of  Bome  are  narrow,  gloomy,  and  indescrib- 
ably dirty.  Indeed,  of  all  its  antiquities  I  imagine  the  dirt 
to  be  the  most  indisputable,  for  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  neyer  was  cleaned  since  it  was  a  city.  There  are  no  trot- 
tovrs  for  foot-passengers;  so  that  they  have  the  pleasure  of 
walking  through  the  mire,  as  at  Paris,*  with  the  agreeable 
anticipation  of  beiug  run  oyer  eyeiy  miaute.  But  at  Bome 
no  people  of  condition  walk ;  a  noble  Italian  would  not  be 
seen  iipon  his  or  her  legs  for  the  world;  and  as  for  the 
Canailte  ^^  gli  Fopoli,'*  it  signifies  not  what  becomes  of  them 
anywhere  excejjt  in  England.  I  remember  a  Neapolitan 
Marchese  assuring  me,  that  if  you  droye  over  a  child  at 
Naples,  you  would  haye  to  pay  a  small  sum  of  money, — ^if  a 
man,  a  larger  one, — ^but  if  an  old  woman,  nothing  at  all. 

In  that  land,  where  old  women  are  held  so  cheap,  the 
carriages  driye  so  fast,  that  the  accident  may  often  happen; 
but  in  Bome,  so  great  is  the  deliberation  with  which  they 
moye,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  eyen  an  old  woman 
should  not  haye  time  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  best  street  in  modem  IU)me  is  that  of  the  Corso, 
BO  named  &om  being  used  as  the  race-course,  and  as  the 
carriage  promenade.  Part  of  it  is  the  ancient  Via  Lata; 
the  rest,  which  is  beyond  the  site  of  the  Elaminian  gate 
of  ancient  Bome,  follows  the  line  of  the  Via  IHumphdis: 

*  In  1819,  when  there  was  not  a  fiingle  footway  in  Paris. 
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It  now  extends  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
Piazzo  del  Popolo  to  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  Hill ;  but, 
though  lined  with  churches,  and  palaces,  and  handsome 
houses,  its  general  effect  is  far  from  splendid;  the  reason  of 
which  may  probably  be  its  narrowness.  You  can  scarcely 
raise  your  eyes  to  the  lofty  elevation  of  the  buildings  on 
either  side  ;  and,  though  you  certainly  do  not  thereby  lose 
much  architectural  beauty,  yet  it  gives  it  an  air  of  confine- 
ment, of  meanness,  and  of  gloominess,  that  nothing  can  get 
over. 

The  system  of  narrow  streets,  which  is  defended  on  the 
ground  of  being  adapted  to  the  climate,  tends,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  my  opinion,  to  increase  its  evils.  They  are  cold  in 
winter,  and  hot  in  summer;  for  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the 
sky,  the  height  of  the  houses  is  an  effectual  screen  from  his 
beams,  but  when  he  mounts  into  the  zenith,  his  meridian 
blaze  pours  down  into  the  streets,  and  the  heated  walls  on 
either  side  give  out  their  alternate  caloric,  even  through  the 
night,  so  that  the  close  confined  air  has  the  feeHng  of  an 
oven;  and  the  gasping  inhabitants  are  half-suffocated, — at 
least,  I  know  I  was. 

The  large  open  piazzas,  which  had  the  free  s\in  and  air,  I 
found  far  less  oppressive  in  summer,  and  far  warmer  in  win- 
ter, than  those  stifiing  lanes,  into  whose  tortuous  windings 
no  cooling  breeze  can  penetrate  at  the  one  season,  and  into 
whose  depth  no  sunbeam  can  descend  at  the  other. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates 
do  not  adopt  the  Dutch  custom  of  planting  rows  of  trees  in 
their  streets,  which,  in  summer,  would  really  afford  both 
shade  and  coolness  without  excluding  the  air,  and  in  winter, 
when  leafless,  could  prove  a  very  slight  obstruction  to  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  This  plan  womd  surely  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  a  town  where  shade  is  oi  so  much  import- 
ance, that  a  map  has  been  recently  published  to  illustrate  the 
shady  parts  of  the  Campagna,  at  different  hours  of  the  day. 
And  how  beautiful,  beneath  the  splendour  of  an  Italian  sky, 
woiQd  look  wide  handsome  streets,  planted  with  double  rows 
of  noble  trees! 

Put  the  streets  of  Eome  could  never  look  handsome,  dis- 
graced as  they  are  by  erections  in  the  vilest  taste.  Nothing 
certainly  disappoiated  me  so  much  as  the  bad  style  of  the 
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modem  architecture,  more  especially  of  tiie  churdiQBi  which 
I  have  heard  bo  highly  extoUed. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  abounds  with  such  numbers 
of  churches  as  Eome,  or  with  fewer  handsome  ones;  I  mean 
with  respect  to  their  architecture,  not  their  decoration, — ^for 
in  that  no  cost  is  spared. 

Their  exterior  may  be  involved  in  one  common  censure, 
that  of  being  hideous, — and  their  interior  in  one  common 
praise,  that  of  being  splendid.  The  eye  rests  with  delight 
on  the  pomp  of  coloured  marbles  that  line  the  walls,  the 
superb  columns  that  support  the  naves, — the  beauty  of  the 
pamtings  that  adorn  the  altars, — ^the  profusion  of  precious 
stones  Aiat  inlay  the  shrines, — the  accumulated  magnificence 
that  embellishes  the  chapels, — and  the  rich  mosaic  pave- 
ments that  cover  the  floors. 

These  remarks  apply  to  almost  all  the  churches  of  Eome ; 
for  there  are  few  that  are  not  decorated  with  splendour,  but 
perhaps  fewer  still  that  are  decorated  with  taste. 

The  Church  of  the  Jesuits,  which,  like  every  other  I  have 
seen  belonging  to  that  brotherhood^  is  distinguished  above 
the  rest  in  its  overload  of  ornament  and  deficiency  of  taste, 
boasts  a  chapel,  where  the  columns  are  entirely  composed  of 
lapis  lazuli,  and  the  capitals,  sculpture,  shrine,  and  altar,  of 
Oriental  jaspers,  transparent  alabaster,  gold,  silver,  bronze, 
and  crystal.  Princely  wealth  has  been  heaped  upon  it, — and 
Parian  marble  has  been  cut  into  ugly  groups  of  statuary  to 
adorn  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  pretty  little  church  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits  at  Eome,  callea  S.  Andrea  al  Noviziafco  de'  P.  P. 
G-esuiti,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill.  It  is  built  by  Bernini;  audit 
is  worth  a  visit,  from  the  beauty  of  its  wrm,  and  of  the 
marbles  that  hneits  oval  interior.  So  ^so  is  S.  Antonio  de' 
Portoghesi,  and  La  Maddalena,  where  there  is  the  finest 
organ  I  have  heard  in  Bome.  On  Sundays,  and  other 
festas,  about  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  it  is  played 
beautifully. 

Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  than  visiting  a  vast  many 
fine  churches,  except,  it  may  be,  describing  them;  or,  what  is 
worse  still,  hearing  them  described;  therefore,  I  shall  only 
mention  those  which  contain  something  in  sculpture,  paini* 
ing,  or  antiquity,  worthy  of  notice. 
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The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  built  on  the 
site  of  Pompey's  great  Temple  to  Minerva,  now  belongs  to 
the  Dominicans,  instead  of  the  Goddess  of  "Wisdom,  and 
the  Superior  of  the  convent  is  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  For, 
thanks  to  the  enlightened  policv  of  Pius  YII.  and  his  minis- 
ter, the  Cardinal  Qonzalvo,  we  have  lived  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  see  that  upright  fraternity,  the  Jesuits,  restored, 
— and  that  righteous  Court,  the  Inquisition,  re-established. 

The  Pope  I  respect  as  a  worthy  and  a  venerable  old  man, 
a  zealous,  aevout,  and  sincere,  but  bigoted  Eomali  Catholic ; 
a  good  priest,  but  a  bad  prince. 

The  talents  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvo  I  have  known  and  ad« 
mired;  but,  as  a  tree  must  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  and  a 
prime  minister  by  his  actions,  there  is  nothing  in  these  to 
caU  forth  our  admiration. 

That  the  Inquisition  is  estabUshed,  not  only  at  Borne  and 
Madrid,  but  at  Naples  and  Turin,  is,  however,  a  lamentable 
fiict.  The  Eoman  Inquisitors  hold  their  sittings  every  "Wed- 
nesday in  the  aforesaid  Dominican  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva.  They  have  also  the  palace  and  the  prisons 
of  the  Holy  Office  beside  the  Vatican,  m  which  are  chambers 
full  of  its  black  records,  and  still  there  are 

*'  Ample  space  and  verge  enough. 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace." 

The  times  are  indeed  over,  in  which  hundreds  of  poor 
Capuchins  were  burnt  for  wearing  a  little  coat,*  and  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  laymen  for  doing  nothing  at  all.  But 
will  it  be  believed,  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  nay,  even 
now,  a  grave  solemn  trial  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft  is 
actually  pending  at  Borne!    Yet  it  is  even  so. 

But  to  have  done  with  the  Inquisition,  and  return  to  the 
IFiae  Arts.     In  the  Church  of  the  Minerva  is  the  celebrated 

*  Great  were  the  disputes  that  were  waged  in  the  be^ning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  Romish  Church,  about  the  superior  orthodoxy 
of  great  or  little  coats,  or  frocks  for  the  Capuchins,  which  ended  in  all 
those  who  persisted  in  wearing  the  little  one  being  denounced  as 
heretics,  and  burnt  accordingly.  We  have  the  names  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  who  were  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  for  this  cause,  and  are  told 
by  a  grave  historian,  that  the  list  might  be  increased  to  thousands  ! 
Allowing  for  exaggeration,  what  a  horrible  massacre  is  this ! — Vide 
Koshkim's  Ecde9ta9tical  History,  part  ii.  chap.  2. 
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Christ  of  Michael  Angelo.  It  is  a  veiy  fine  statue,  certamly; 
but  even  while  I  said  so,  and  thought  so,  I  caught  myself 
inwardly  asking,  '^  And  is  this  all  that  sculpture  can  do  to- 
wards representing  the  Saviour  of  the  worla  ?"  Disappoint- 
ment was,  perhaps,  a  stronger  feeling  than  admiration — ^for 
my  expectanons  had  been  mghly  raised.  But  though  it  did 
not  come  up  to  what  I  had  expected  from  the  genius  of  the 
great  sculptor,  it  surpassed  any  of  his  works  I  had  hitherto 
seen ;  ana  though  it  may  not  express  aU  that  the  soul  can 
conceive  of  the  devoted  holiness  of  the  suffering  Eedeemer, 
it  more  nearly  approaches  to  the  image  of  Divimty  in  a  mor- 
tal form,  and  bending  under  more  than  mortal  sorrows,  than 
any  other  attempt  of  man.  The  foot  would  long  siuce  have 
been  kissed  away  by  the  fervent  salutations  of  the  pious,  had 
it  not  been  cased  in  brass. 

The  convent  contains  a  Hbrary,  said  to  be  large  and  valu- 
able, which  is  open  to  all  men  at  stated  hours. 

The  Church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vmcoli,  upon  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  Ortho- 
dox people  used  to  pretend  that  St.  Peter  himself  built  a 
Christian  church  here  in  his  lifetime ;  but  this  is  not  insisted 
upon  at  present.  It  is  only  affirmed,  that  the  present  churcb 
contains  the  chains  that  Herod  caused  St.  Peter  to  be  loaded 
with  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  when  these  chains  came  to  Eome, 
and  were  presented  to  the  other  chains  with  which  the  apostle 
had  been  manacled  in  the  Mamertine  prisons,  both  chains 
leaped  together  in  an  affectionate  embrace,  and  have  ever 
since  been  inseparably  imited.  "We  visited  this  church  to  see 
the  famous  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo. 

This  singular  statue,  which  is  unlike  anything  that  the 
imagination  of  man  has  formed  before  or  since,  cannot  be 
beheld  with  unmixed  admiration.  It  is  impressed  with  all 
the  daring  conception,  the  force  and  the  grandeur  of  design 
— ^with  all  the  excellence  and  aU  the  faults,  of  that  bold  and 
original  genius.  The  terrific  Prophet  is  frowning  In  wrath 
on  his  backsliding  people.  He  threatens  them  witb  the 
terrors  of  the  law — ^and  Defore  him  they  must  tremble.  But 
is  it  the  sacred  fire  of  a  prophet,  or  the  colossal  strength  of 
a  giant,  that  they  fear  ?  Is  it  physical  force,  or  divine  inspi- 
ration ?  If  he  were  to  rise,  the  earth  must  quake  beneath 
his  tread.    He  is  a  being  possessed  of  more  than  human 
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strengtli,  and  seemingly  endowed  with  more  than  human 
powers.     But  are  they  of  good  or  evil  ? 

'*  And  brings  he  aiis  from  heayen,  or  blasts  from  hell !" 

Should  we  not  fly  from  him  lest  he  should  injure,  rather 
than  draw  near  that  he  might  protect  us  ? 

In  a  word,  the  brawny  strength  of  the  limbs,  the  force  and 
tension  of  the  muscles,  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  person,  the 
enormous  length  aud  ropy  thickaess  of  the  beard,  the  horns, 
instead  of  rays,  that  sprmg  from  the  head,  and  the  menacing 
aspect  of  the  countenance,  give  him  the  air  of  an  incensed 
giant,  rather  than  a  divine  lawgiver  and  prophet.  Polyphe- 
mus on  the  rock  it  would  more  properly  personify,  than 
Moses  in  the  wilderness. 

Yet  it  is  sublime — ^it  is  wonderful.  The  astonishment  you 
first  feel  soon  yields  to  admiration.  It  is  a  statue  you  can 
never  forget;  it  impresses  itself  on  your  imagination;  it 
comes  before  you  in  your  mind's  eye ;  and  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  finest  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 

In  judging  of  it,  too,  we  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  a 
colossal  statue,  intended  for  a  colossal  monument  to  Julius 
H.,  and  the  only  one  of  forty  which  were  to  have  adorned  it 
that  was  ever  finished ;  and  that,  viewed  in  the  situation,  and 
at  the  elevation  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  have 
occupied,  and  at  which  it  ought  now  to  be  placed,  its  effect 
would  have  been  quite  different,  beyond  all  doubt  extremely 
grand. 

The  project  of  this  mighty  tomb  was  unhappily  abandoned, 
(unhappily,  —  for  the  loss  of  forty  statues,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  must  ever  be  regretted,)  the  colossal  bronze  Statue 
of  Julius  II.,  which  he  cast  at  Bologna,  was  demolished  by 
the  friiy  of  the  populace  almost  as  soon  as  made;  and  his 
grand  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of  Pisa,  that  greatest  masterpiece 
of  painting,  and  school  of  painters,  imhappily  perished,  or, 
if  report  sav  true,  was  wantonly  destroyed  oy  the  envy  and 
malignity  of  Baccio  Bandinelli.* 

•  Yide  Lanzi — Storia  Pittorica.  The  rival  cartoon  of  the  Battle  of 
Pisa,  by  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  was  destroyed  at  the  same  time ;  a  work 
comparatively  extremely  inferior,  though  of  great  excellence.  These 
cartoons  formed  the  grand  epoch  of  painting—  the  transition  from  the 
Gothic. 
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Thus  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  both  in  pamtiBg  and 
sculpture,  have  been  particularly  imfortunate.  otillwe  haye 
reason  to  wonder  that  we  see  so  few  of  them.  After  visiting 
every  town  and  village  in  Italy,  I  have  only  seen  several 
unfinished,  and  two  or  three  finished  statues  of  his  at  Flo- 
rence; a  small  alto-relievo  at  Genoa ;  a  little  angel  at  Bo- 
logna; and  two  statues,  a  bust,  and  a  little  basso-nHevo,  at 
Borne! 

This  is,  I  think,  all  of  his  sculpture  that  Italy  contains ; 
and  out  of  Italy  there  is  nothing. 

His  authentic  paintings,  except  the  frescos  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  are  excessively  rare.  Xet  he  lived  to  extreme  old 
age ;  his  active  and  vigorous  mind  was  quick  to  conceive  and 
bold  to  execute ;  and  where  then  are  the  fruits  of  eighty  years 
of  labour? 

Ten  years  of  his  life,  indeed,  were  devoted  by  the  com- 
mand, and  to  the  eternal  reproach,  of  Leo  X.,  to  the 
drudgery  of  cutting  bad  marble  out  of  the  quarries  of  Hetra 
Santa,  and  making  a  road  for  its  conveyance  to  the  sea-coa«t 
to  be  shipped  for  Eome — in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
buying  the  marble  of  Carrara. 

In  this  church  there  is  a  painting  of  St.  Margaret  and  the 
Monster,  by  Q-uercino.  Domenichmo's  picture  of  the  Angel 
liberating  St.  Peter,  one  of  the  monks  told  us,  is  a  copy 
from  the  original,  which  hangs  in  the  Sacrisly;  but  the 
originality  of  that,  however,  seems  something  dubious,  or, 
rather,  it  has  suffered  much ;  but  whoever  painted,  Domeni- 
chino  certainly  designed  it.  None  but  he  could  have  con- 
ceived the  angel. 

The  only  specimens  in  the  world  of  Eaphael's  skill  in 
statuary,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  CappeUa  Chigi,  in  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  The  figures  of  Elias,  and  of 
Jonah  with  the  whale,  are  executed  from  Eaphael's  models, 
principally  by  another  artist. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  solitary  attempt  of  genius,  m 
an  untried,  but  a  kindred  pursuit.  These  statues  are  <5e^ 
tainly  well  designed,  and  their  merits  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  JSaphael  might  have  been  a  good  sculptor,  if  he  had  not 
chosen  to  be  the  first  of  painters.  The  chapel  is  his  architec- 
ture, and  the  altar-piece  was  painted  from  his  design,  but  it  is 
utterly  destroyed.  The  other  two  statues  in  the  chapel  are 
by  Bernini. 
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But  in  the  superb  Churcli  of  Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria, 
npon  the  Quirinal  Hill,  is  the  group  upon  which  Bernini 
was  content  to  stake  his  fame.  It  represents  Santa  Theresa 
in  an  ecstasy  of  divine  love,  while  the  descending  Angel  of 
Death  is  about  to  pierce  her  bosom  with  its  dart.  Now,  as 
Bernini's  statues  are  almost  always  in  an  ecstasy,  whether 
there  is  any  occasion  for  it  or  not,  this  suited  him  exactly ; 
and  his  aberrations  from  Nature  are  less  striking;  where  tne 
subject  is  out  of  Nature.  But  everything  he  did  is  marked, 
in  some  degree,  by  his  extravagant  mannerism  and  affecta- 
tion. His  talents  were  of  no  common  cast,  but  their  power 
was  destroyed  by  his  perverted  taste.  Oh,  for  a  Shakespeare, 
to  warn  him  and  his  crowd  of  imitators,  "  not  to  o'erstep  the 
modesty  of  Nature !" 

His  statue  of  Santa  Bibiana,  in  the  church  of  that  saint, 
is  far  more  free  from  these  faults  than  any  other  of  his 
works ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  so  superior  to  them  aU,  that 
had  I  seen  it  only,  I  should  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  modem  sculptors. 

This  statue  was  one  of  his  earliest  works ;  and  it  is  said 
that  when  Bernini,  in  advanced  life,  retiuned  frt)m  France, 
he  uttered,  on  seeing  it,  an  involuntary  expression  of  admi- 
ration. "But,"  added  he,  "had  I  always  worked  in  this 
style,  I  should  have  been  a  beggar  ?"  This  would  lead  ub  to 
conclude,  that  his  own  taste  led  him  to  prefer  simplicity  and 
truth,  but  that  he  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  corrupted 
predilection  of  the  age.  I  cannot,  however,  conceive,  that  it 
IS  possible,  in  the  mie  arts,  "  to  see  the  best,  and  yet  the 
worst  pursue." 

The  remains  of  Santa  Bibiana,  and  of  her  mother  and 
sisters,  who,  it  seems,  were  all  paints,  repose  beneath  the 
altar  of  this  church,  in  a  beautiftd  ancient  sarcophagus  of 
Oriental  alabaster.  We  were  assured  that  no  less  than 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifby-five  male  martyrs. were 
buried  here — not  to  mention  their  wives,  who,  it  seems,  go 
for  nothing. 

In  the  Church  of  the  Santissimi  Apostoli,  there  i&  a  mo- 
nument to  Pope  [Ganganelli]  Clement  XIV.,  sculptured  in 
bas-relief  by  Canova — one  of  the  earliest  but  not  one  of  the 
best  of  his  works.  His  monument,  in  the  same  church,  of 
Friendship,  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  a  man  whom  he  loved 
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and  protected^  is  honourable  to  his  heart  and  to  his  taste. 
Opposite,  there  is,  on  an  ancient  bas-relief,  a  civic  crown 
and  a  Eoman  eagle,  emblematj.cal  of  civil  and  military 
virtues. 

In  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto,  the  statue  of  Santa  Susanna, 
bj  du  Quesnoy  detto  il  Mcmmingo,  is  considered  hj  some 
connoisseurs  the  finest  piece  of  modem  sculpture  in  Uome. 

In  the  Church  of  Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  built  on  the 
spot  of  her  martyrdom,  there  is  a  statue  representing  her 
lifeless  form,  shrouded  in  its  grave-clothes,  exactly  in  the 
position  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  many  ages 
after  her  death.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  image  o. 
death ;  and  the  whiteness  of  the  marble  weU  represents  its 
cold  and  pallid  form.  It  is  the  work  of  StefiEtno  Modemo, 
an  artist  httle  known  to  £i.me. 

But  its  interest  may  possibly  be  derived  as  much  from 
the  subject  as  the  execution.  St.  Cecilia,  the  divine  in- 
ventor of  the  organ,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  saint,  whom  Ifro- 
testants,  as  weU  as  Catholics,  are  rea^ay  to  adore.  Her 
name,  consecrated  in  the  divine  strains  of  pcesy,  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  all  the  feelings  that  wake  to  the  spell 
of  music,  and  almost  with  our  very  dreams  of  heaven. 

The  nuns  were  singing  their  evening  service.  We  saw 
their  figures,  like  shadows,  through  the  gilded  grate  above 
us,  but  their  voices  did  not  seem  to  be  attuned  by  tb^^ir 
patron  saint. 
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